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PREFACE 


This edition of most of the important English works of the late Sliams- 
ul-Ulcma Dr. Dastur Darab Dastur Peshotanji Sanjana was taken in hand by 
him about the year 1937 and he was very anxious to get it published during 
his life time. But his publication of the final volume of the Pahlavi text of the 
Dinkard which was completed about the end of 1928, and tho failing health of 
the great Dastur during the subsequent years considerably delayed the work 
of this volume. Meanwhilo death took away the indefatigable author of 
these works from our midst, on the 5th August, 1931, and this book has now 
to appear as his posthumous work. 

Of the works of the late learned Dastur included in this publication the 
first six consist of translation from the German of Drs. Geiger, Windischmann, 
and Spiegel, from different texts enriched with foot-notes by the translator 
wherever he found it necessary to differ from tho original or wherever he 
could place before his reader some reference that had escaped tho notice of 
the learned savants from the West. 

Dr. Wilholm Geiger was born at Nurnberg, Bavaria, on the 21st of July, 
1856, and at the age of 17 he became a member of the University of Erlangen 
where during several years he attended the lectures and other instructions 
of the then famous Professor Fridericli von Spiegel with whom he had tho 
good fortune to form a close acquaintance and to whom he was deeply in* 
debted for his initiation into Sanskrit, Avesta, Pahlavi and Persian studies. 
He next visited the Universities of Bonn and Berlin, where too he continued 
the studies into the Avesta literature. * The antiquity of the Avesta,’ de¬ 
clared Dr. Geiger in one of his letters, ‘ its language and contents, the purity 
and sublimity of its religious and moral ideas, excited in me the greatest love 
and interest for Iranian research.’ By his first edition and translation of 
the Vendidad, Chapter I. (Die Pehleviversion des ersten Capitels des Vendidkd 
herauagegeben. nest dem Versuch einer ersten Uebersetzung und Krkldrung> 
Erlangen, 1877) he obtained the degree of Doctor of Philology in 1877 and 
was appointed in tho same year Primtdocent (lecturer) of Oriental languages 
in the University of Erlangen. In the year 1878 he published the Pazand, 
Old-Bactrian and Sanskrit texts of ‘ Aogemadaecha ’, and next year he pub¬ 
lished his complete German ‘ Manual of the Avesta Language, containing 
grammar, selections for reading and glossary ’. Since the autumn of 1881 he 
has resided at Neustadt as a professor in the Gymnasium. The most import¬ 
ant contribution of Dr. Geiger to Avesta studies is his voluminous work con¬ 
taining a comprehensive history of the ‘ Civilization of the Eastern Iranians ’ 
(Ostirunische KuUur im Alterthum, mil einer Uebersichts-Karte von Ostiran; 
Erlangen, 1882). A translation in English of this work beginning with 
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Chapter III was prepared by the late Dastur Darab and published in two 
volumes in l88/>-1886, and is included in pp. 81-333 of this work. 

In 1884, Dr. Geiger contributed an excellent essay to the 4 Transactions 
of the Royal Bavarian Academy on * the Fatherland and Age of the Avesta 
and its Civilisation/ (Ueber Vaterland und Zeitalter dcs Avesta und seiner 
KuUur , 1884), in which he goes on to prove, courteously refuting the ideas or 
arguments of his predecessors, that the civilization of the Avesta people points 
to Eastern Iran and belongs to a period long before the existence of the 
Median and Persian monarchies. A translation of this essay was added by 
Dastur Darab to his translation of the earlier text and is included here on 
pp. 333-385. 

Dr. Geiger’s essay on ‘ Zarathushtra in the Gathas ’ (Zarathushtra in den 
OdtMs) was first printed by Dastur Darab with an English translation in 
1897. Herein Dr. Geiger is able to draw from his close researches in the Avesta 
literature the following inferences :—(1) The Iranians had in very olden time, 
and without any foreign influence, independently acquired through the 
Zoroastrian Reform, the possession of a monotheistic religion, and its founders 
had attained to that stage in ethics to which only the best parts of the Old 
Testament rise. (2) The Iranians display an inclination towards that depth 
of moral intuition which is perceptible in Christianity ; at a very early period 
the G&thas knew the ethical triad of the righteous thought, the righteous 
word, and the righteous deed. 

In the publication of the above essay by Dr. Geiger, Dastur Darab also 
included the translation in English of the German essay of Dr. F. Windisch- 
mann, Stellen der Allen iiber Zoroastrisches , 44 References in Ancient writings 
to Zoroaster and his Doctrines.” It is highly interesting, giving as it does a 
comprehensive collection of the foreign views of classical authors regarding 
the Persian Zoroaster and his Revelation. These two last essays are embodied 
in this book on pp. 1-80. 

Next we come to three interesting chapters from the German publication, 
Erdnische AIterthumskunde , of Dr. F. von. Spiegel, the well known 
Oriental Scholar under whom Dr. Geiger received his early initiation 
in the Iranian languages. Dr. Spiegel was born on the 11th July, 1820, at 
Kitzingen on the Maine (near Wiirzburg), and while still at his grammar 
school became interested in the study of Oriental languages. In 1839, he 
went to the University of Erlangen and was there one of the last pupils of the 
celebrated German poet Friedrich Ruckert under whose direction he studied 
Sanskrit, Arabic and Neo-Persian. The epic of Firdusi remained for the rest 
of his life one of the favourite texts for the great Orientalist. From Erlangen 
Spiegel went to Leipsick and then to Bonn, where under Lassen he began his 
researches into Pali, the holy languago of the Southern Buddhistic religion. 
In 1842 he was created a doctor of the philosophical faculty of the University 
of Jena. The same year he went to Copenhagen, and then to Paris, London 



and Oxford to study the Zend and Pahlavi MS8. in the libraries there. On 
his return to Germany in 1847, ho first went to Munich where he was greatly 
encouraged and helped in his studies by the Orientalists, Joseph Muller and 
Friedrich Windischmann. In 1840 he returned to his old University of 
Erlangen as an extraordinary professor and in 1853 he was nominated pro¬ 
fessor in ordinary. During his professorship at Erlangen he delivered a num¬ 
ber of lectures and discourses on varied subjects showing his thorough re¬ 
searches into Oriental languages, and several students who heard his lectures 
became later on great Iranists themselves. Of these mention can be here 
made of Drs. Geiger and Bartholomac, in Europe and the late Mr. K. R. 
Gama, who on his return to India was: the pioneer in advancing Oriental 
studies in Bombay and after whom is named the Oriental Institute of Bombay. 
During the period of his academical career Spiegel published numerous arti¬ 
cles and essays in the records of the Bavarian Academy and in various other 
periodicals. Several of these essays were reprinted in a collection under 
the title, Eran, das Land zwischen dem Indus und Tigris , 1863. He published 
a grammar of Old Bactrian in 1867. Then appeared his monumental work 
Eranische AUcrthumskunde in three volumes from 1871 to 1878, three interesting 
chapters of which were translated by Dastur Darab into English, (pp. 386-461). 
The question of the relations between the Persians and the Indians was dealt 
with by Spiegel in his book The Arian Period and Us conditions . In his last 
publication Uber den Zoroastrismus , 1903 he again sums up his earlier findings 
that £ the Old Persian religion had nothing to do with India.’ Spiegel died 
on the 15th December, 1905. In his translation of the Avesta, 1863, pub¬ 
lished in three volumes Spiegel adhered strictly to the traditional Pahlavi 
translations. At first he met with violent opjjosition from European scholars 
in thus interpreting the Avesta with the help of the Pahlavi translations, but 
as time went on and Pahlavi studies advanced through the patient labours 
of Dr. West, the value of the Pahlavi translations was more and more 
recognized and Spiegel had the satisfaction to know that his method of 
interpretation was accepted as the correct one. 

In the course of their studies of the Avesta and Pahlavi texts, and the 
allusions in some classical writers about the life and religion of the ancient 
Iranians the European Orientalists were surprised to discover the statement 
that next-of-kin marriages were not only allowed but extolled among the 
ancient Iranians. This allegation w r as taken up by the late Dastur Darab 
and in his very able discourse on the Alleged Practice of Consanguineous 
Marriages in Ancient Iran , he has discussed and refuted all the passages 
where the said practice is supposed to be referred to. The short article on 
Syavahhsh and Sttdabeh is a supplement to the same question and after a 
study of these very exhaustive essays on tho subject there is no doubt left 
that the alleged practice far from being common and held in osteem was very 
rarely practised and oven then hold in great abhorrence, in ancient Iran. 
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Lastly w© com© to a very interesting paper on the Position of Zoroastrian 
Women in Remote Antiquity which was first road and published by the learned 
Dastur in 1892. While dealing with his subject the author adhered to the 
earliest fragments of the Avesta literature and has collected almost all the 
references from the sacred writings in ancient Iran. On perusing the pages 
the reader learns of the “ extent to which Zoroastrian men had, in very olden 
times, cherished respect for women, and the position they assigned to them 
in social, moral and religious relations—a position if not nobler, at least as 
noble, as that accorded to them by the most civilized nations known in the 
history of the world.” 

Before concluding it will not bo out of place here to give a brief sketch 
of the life and career of the late Dastur Darab Peshotan Sanjana, the learned 
author of the works herein collected. Dastur Darab was the second son of 
the late Shams-ul-Ulema Dastur Peshotanji B. Sanjana who was a great 
Pahlavi scholar himself, renowned in both India and Europe for his early 
efforts in spreading a knowledge of Pahlavi by publishing books with trans¬ 
lations into Gujarati and English. After his death in 1898 a memorial volume 
was published in his honour to which contributions were sent by eminent 
European Iranists of the time. 

Dastur Darab was born on the 18th November 1857, in Bombay, in a 
family w'hich for generations had made its name for study of the sacred Parsi 
Zoroastrian books. He received his school education in the Elphinstone 
and Proprietary High Schools in Bombay, and then joined the Elphinstone 
College W'here he graduated in the year 1880. He continued his studies 
in Avesta and Pahlavi at the Sir Jamshedji Jijibhoy Zartoshti Madressa in 
Bombay under the able direction of his illustrious father, and through his 
proficiency in studies ho was able to win a gold medal and was then appointed 
a Fellow' at the Madressa. During his Fellowship lie studied German, French 
and Sanskrit languages which were so useful to him in his later work. Two 
years later the University of Bombay also elected him a Fellow and he was 
appointed an Examiner in Persian and then in Avesta and Pahlavi at the 
University Examinations from that date almost till the end of his life. 

His literary activities began in the year 1882 when he contributed to the 
columns of the Bombay Gazette (November 3, 1882), his article on the Avesta 
Doctrine regarding Man in relation to his Body and Soul. In 1885 followed 
his volumes of the Civilization of the Eastern Iranians in Ancient Times , con¬ 
taining as already noted translation from the German works of Drs. Geiger 
and Spiegel. Dastur Darab’s long paper on the Alleged Practice of Consan¬ 
guineous Marriages in Ancient Iran , appearing in 1888 early showed the in¬ 
dustry and intimate mastery of the Avesta and Pahlavi texts which he could 
exhibit in a w'ork taken in hand by him. Similar zeal is also shown in his 
next original paper regarding the Position of Zoroastrian Women in Remote 
Antiquity (1892). 
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Now Dastur Darab took up several Pahlavi texts for publication and 
elucidation. He first published a photozincograph facsimile of a MS. of the 
Nirangi8tdn with an introduction and collations with another Iranian MS, 
1894, having read before the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
a paper on the Extant Pahlavi Codices of the Nirangistdn the same year. Next 
year appeared his text of the Pahlavi Dina i Mainu i Khrol or the Religious 
Decisions of the Spirit of Wisdom, and the Pahlavi Version of the A vesta 
Vendidad, the Zend i Jvit SMdd Dad , containing the text with an introduc¬ 
tion, critical and philological notes and Appendices on the History of A vesta 
Literature. Now followed the very interesting historical Pahlavi text of the 
Kdrnamak i ArtakhsMr i Pdpakan, 1896, containing the oldest record of the 
reign of Ardeshir B&bakan, the great founder of the S&ss&nian Dynasty in 
Persia. 

In 1897 appeared Zarathushtra in the Odthds and the Classics containing a 
translation from the German of Drs. Geiger and Windischmann, together 
with appendices containing Tansar’s Alleged letter to the King of Tabaristan, 
and Observations on Darmestcter’s theory regarding the above letter and the 
Age of the A vesta. 

But more than all the above works Dastur Darab’s name will be ever 
remembered by students of the Pahlavi language for his long and patient 
work in the publication of the Dinkard Vols. X. to XIX. His connection 
with the publication of this voluminous Pahlavi text dated from the \ear 1888 
when he collaborated with his learned father Dastur Peshotanji in preparing 
the English translation of Volume V. from the Gujarati translation of his 
father. After his father’s death in 1898, he published Vol. IX. posthumously 
in 1900. Volume X. of the Dinkard edited wholly by Dastur Darab appeared 
in 1907. The twenty-one years that followed were almost exclusively devoted 
by the late Dastur Darab in plodding patiently through the difficult text of 
a work like the Dinkard rendered still more laborious on account of tile 
character of the MSS. available for the purpose. It was, as it was with his 
father, a work of his life. His failing health made him fear some times that 
the great task would remain unfinished. But he had the satisfaction of seeing 
the last volume containing the concluding portion of the text published by the 
year 1928, thus leaving for Pahlavi students a monumental work extending 
over a period of fifty-four years from 1874 when the first Volume was 
published by Dastur Peshotanji. 

Such a devotion to a life of study and scholarship did not long remain 
unhonoured and unrewarded. He was elected a Justice of the Peace in 1888, 
and he was enrolled a member of several learned societies including the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland of which he was elected a member 
in 1892. In 1894 ho was appointed the Naib-Dastur of the Hormasji Wadia 
Fire Temple in Bombay and on the death of his father in 1898 he succeeded 
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him as the Dastur or the High Priest of the Par sis in Bombay. In the same 
year he was also appointed the Principal of tire Sir Jamshedji Jijibhoy Zartosht i 
Madressa a post which he held till the day of his death, there endeavouring 
to infuse in the students of the Madressa great zeal for tire study of the ancient 
Iranian languages to which he had devoted his life. In 1899 the Govern¬ 
ment of India honoured him by conferring upon him the title of »Shams~ 
ul-Ulema in recognition of his learning. 

Dastur Darab’s work and scholarship were appreciated not only in India 
but he was held in high esteem by the great .lranists of the West , troth in 
Europe and AmcM-ica. When a volume in his honour was published in 1925 
a number of savants in Europe and America contributed papers to it as a 
token of their veneration for his long and eminent services to the cause of 
Avesta and Pahlavi studies. Lastly the University of Marburg conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of Ph.D. 

Besides his literary activities the Dastur took an active part in all matters 
affecting the Parsi community and he was always ready to give benefit of his 
deep study of the Zoroastrian religion to members of his community. Such 
a useful and active life came to a close on the 5th August, 1931, at the age 
of 73. 

Thus ended the career of Dastur Darab after years of patient toil with 
Pahlavi MSS. and texts which recpiired careful decipherment and elucidation, 
and the works he left behind are in themselves sufficient testimony to his 
indefatiguable energy and unbounded enthusiasm for the advancement of 
Pahlavi studies. For generations to come these works will continue to be a 
monument to his name as a great Pahlavi scholar and a great Dastur. 

Bombay, 1 6th April 1932. J. C. TARAPORE. 



ZARATHUSHTRA IN THE GATH AS.* 


General Remarks. 

Every religion, wheresoever and whensoever it may have sprung up, has 
its history and its development. No religion appears of a sudden as some¬ 
thing perfectly novel and unexpected. The eye of the historical investigator 
who seeks to prove and understand every event in the history of mankind 
according to causes and effects, will perceive that every new form of religion 
is preceded by a period of time which we may call the period of preparation. 
At such a period there appear certain phenomena in the intellectual, moral 
and economical life of the people which point to an imminent revolution of 
ideas. As these phenomena become more numerous and more powerful the 
desire for a reformation of the whole system of life will become more and more 
powerful and vigorous, until, one might sav, with a certain natural necessity, 
the personage appears who will be able to give an expression to the wishes and 
hopes of all the people, and thus turn out to be the founder of a new doctrine. 
To the contemporary this doctrine may in sooth appear as something quite 
unexpected and unheard of ; because lie cannot yet grasp the causes and effects 
of the events which he himself lives to behold. But the historical inquirer, who 
is capable of doing it, will trace the phenomena which prepare such an important 
event, and he will discover them everywhere and at all times, whether he turns 
his attention to the history of Christianity or Tslamism, of Buddhism or Zoroas 
trianism. 

As every religion has, however, its pre-historv, so it has also its develop¬ 
ment. Not only do the natural religions of the wild Africans, Americans, and 
Australians contain a continuous transformation and variation, such is also the 
case, although in a smaller measure, with the so-called book-religions, i, e. 9 with 
the religions which depend upon sacred documents as compendia of their doc¬ 
trines, as the rule and standard for the life of their adherents. 1 Even in the 
Jewish religion, so far as it is known to us in the Old Testament, w r e discover 
traces of development and decay. It has not entered on its existence as some¬ 
thing finished and complete from the beginning ; but it has also undergone 
decay as well as development and improvement. 

Now the investigator, who lias made the contents and the history of any of 
the religious systems the theme of his discourse, will have to face the 
task of never losing sight of the idea of development and of tracing the course 
of this development. He will have to give himself the trouble of establishing, 
if possible, the original or primitive form of the religion, and of distinguishing 
the oldest form from what- has been added to it in the course of time, and from 

* Translated from the German of Prof. Dr. Wilhelm Ge i.-er, now in Berlin,Germany. 

1 Comp. Prof. Max-Muller's “Lectures on the Origin and Development of Religion,' 
pp. 149-160. 

1 
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what must indispensably have boon added to it. T say u indispensably,” 
because as the religion of a nation must be reckoned as one of its most import¬ 
ant social advantages, so it will experience, like all other social endowments, 
certain changes in the course of centuries. The general social standard 
of the people becomes altered, their economical conditions are changed, even 
their dwellings may be transplanted ; therewith also ideas and views, thoughts 
and learning, undergo their changes, and even w hat man preserves as his highest 
and holiest good, his religion, will adapt itself to such transformations. The 
substance, the nature, and the kernel of the thing remain the same, unless a 
people breaks entirely with customs and tradition, and endeavours to search 
out entirely new ways ; but the old contents are embodied into new forms, and 
this must be so if religion is not to lose that power in the social life of the people 
by which it moves and always animates afresh the intellect and the heart. It is 
self-evident that it is only then possible to find out or establish the original 
substance of any religious doctrine, when literary materials are extant which 
either proceed from the founder of the doctrine itself or at least are traceable 
to his time, and which thereby bear the stamp of truth and authenticity. 

If we make an attempt in the following pages to trace back to its oldest and 
most primitive form the Zoroastrian doctrine w hich, after a duration of certain¬ 
ly twenty-five centuries, and after an eventful history of battles and triumphs, 
persecutions and successes, is professed even novv-a-days by about 100,000 
persons, the question arises whether this is altogether still possible. Do we 
possess documents, the composition of which may be ascribed to the founder, 
or which had at least their origin in his time and perhaps belonged to the circle 
of his first adherents and friends ? We can answer this question in the affir¬ 
mative ; for we are in fact still in the possession of such documents, and such 
documents arc the Gdthas , i.e., the holy hymns , which constitute the oldest portion of 
the Avesta, the Religious Bool: of the Zoroastrians. 

It is here superfluous to characterize in detail the form and contents of the 
Dftth&s. They form, as is well known, a part of the Yasna , i.e... of the holy 
manual which is prescribed for recitation at tlie sacrificial ceremonies. How- 
ever, they stand in no intimate connection with the Yasna ; but they arc in¬ 
serted quite irregularly, and without coherence with the rest of the text, in 
that part of the Yasna where their recitation, corresponding to tlio ritual, 
has to be performed during the divine service. Consequently, the G&thfis 
form for themselves an indejicndcnt whole, just as the sacred law-book, the 
Vendid&d, the chapters of which arc in a quite analogous manner inserted 
between the different sections of the Yasna in the manuscripts of the so-called 
Vendidad-8u.de. From the rest of the A vesta, viz., the Yasna, together with 
the Visperad, the Vendiddd , and the Yashts , the Gathfts are already distinguish¬ 
ed externally by the metrical form in w hich they are composed—which reminds 
ns often of the metro of the hymns of the Rig-vcda—as w ell as by their language 
which differs materially from the ordinary Avesta dialect. 



The extent of the Gatbas is unfortunately scanty. From my calculations 
tlie following figures arc given which might not be without interest - 

1. Gfttha Ahunavaiti , 300 lines ; about 2,100 words. ( Yasna, chaps. 

XXVIII-XXX1V). 

2. Gatha UsMavaifi, 330 lines ; about 1,850 words. ( Yasna, chaps. 

XL1II-XLVJ.) 

3. Gatha Spentd-mainyu, 104 lines; about 000 words, (Yasna, 

chaps. XLVJI-L). 

4. Gatha Vohu-khskathra } 00 lines; about 450 words. (Yasna, chap. 

LI.) 

5. Gatha Yahishtn-ishli, 30 lines ; about 200 words. ( Yasna, chap. 

LIU.) 

Hence these Gat has contain in all 800 lines and about 5,000 words. Now 
this is in itself scanty enough. But the matter is rendered even more dis¬ 
couraging by the considerable difficulties which the interpretation of the 
Gath As offers in many passages. Several lines and strophes are so obscure 
that it is difficult to settle a definite translation. Very often we arc compelled 
to admit that the one as well as the other rendering is possible ; however, 
none can be regarded as absolutely right, and none as absolutely false. But 
such obscure strophes and lines arc either not at all, or only with the greatest 
reserve and caution, to be admitted as proofs for any essential exposition of 
the subject to be treated. Often enough, too. a translator will regard as certain 
and doubtless what others will dispute. Under all circumstances the utmost 
'precaution is urgently required in making use of the GdtJids for any material 
explanation of the Zoroastrian doctrine* 

While writing this discourse we have been well aware of all these difficult¬ 
ies. Nevertheless, we are able to assert that the original form of Zoroastrianism, 
the philosophical and religious ideas of its founder and of its first professors 
can be represented, at least in their general features, upon the basis of the 
Gatha texts, and that such a glimpse into the earliest ages of one of the purest 
and most sublime j religions which hare ever existed,'* must ho considered as 
exceedingly instructive. 

Regarding the Gat-lias, we directly meet with an objection in the begin¬ 
ning of our research, which must be refuted before we can enter into the subject 
before us. The points in question may be summed up as follows ; Whether 
the GatliAs proceed from Zaratliuslitra or his first adherents or disciples ; 
whether they actually reach back to the primitive age of Zoroastrianism ; 
nay, whether they are in gcperal older than the rest of the A vest a. Among 
the Avesta scholars in Europe there are many who dispute all these points, 
who w’ant to make Zarathushtra a " mythical ” person, and who take the 
differences between tlic Gatlms and the rest of the Avesta to be not of a tem¬ 
poral but of a local nature. Thus they assume that the GatliAs were composed 

* The Italics arc marked by an asterisk when they are mine*— Trans, note ♦ 
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hi other parts of Tran than, for example, the Yaslits and the Vendidad, and 
especially that the difference of the dialects is sufficiently explained from this 
circumstance. However, this idea seems to lose more and more ground in 
modem times, and the latest translator of the G&thas, the Rev. Dr. L. H. Mills, 
maintains their antiquity with great resoluteness. 

The metrical form of the Gathas can scarcely be adduced as proof for their 
higher antiquity * because in the rest of the Avesta we also find numerous 
pieces which were originally composed in metre. In many passages the metre 
is still preserved intact. In other passages no doubt the text must first be 
cleared from the additions and interpolations made in the first redaction of the 
Avesta. Already of greater importance would be the circumstance that the 
majority of the verses in the Gathas is so well preserved, incomparably better 
than in the metrical fragments of the remaining Avesta. This certainly proves 
that in the redaction mentioned above the G&th&s are looked upon as 
something holier and more inviolable (lit., <c untouchable ”) than the texts 
otherwise transmitted to us. 

The anomalous dialect of the Gathas , too, does not prove to us that they are 
older than the rest of the Avesta .* The dialect of the former indeed shows many 
forms which are more antiquated, but also many which seem to be more 
polished and changed. All this is far better explained by a local than by a 
temporal difference of the two dialects. 

But what undoubtedly distinguishes the G&thas from all the other parts of 
the Avesta and marks them as far older . is their contents,* which evidently carry 
us into the period of the foundation of the new doctrine, into the time when 
Zarathushtra and his first adherents still lived and worked, while in the younger 
Avesta they are no doubt personalities of a remote past. 

This has already been set forth by me most decidedly on a former occasion 
in my “ Ostir&nische Kultur im Alterthfim,” and our exposition is yet in no 
way confuted. Lately, Dr. Mills 1 has expressed the same ideas :—“ In the 
G&th4s all is sober and real. The Kine-soul is indeed poetically described as 
wailing aloud, and the Deity with His Immortals is reported as speaking, hear¬ 
ing, and seeing; but with these rhetorical exceptions everything which occupies 
the attention is practical in the extreme. Grehma and Bendva, the Karpans, 
the Kavis, and the Usijs (-ks) are no mythical monsters. No dragon threa¬ 
tens the settlements, and no fabulous beings defend them. Zarathushtra, 
Jam&spa; 'Frashaoshtpa, and Maidhyo-m&h, the Spitamas, Hvogvas, the* 
Haeehat-aspas; anras real, * and are alluded to with ^simplicity as unconsci¬ 
ous as any characters in history. Except inspiration, there are also no 
miracles.” 

* The Italics are marked by an asterisk when they are mine.— Trans . note. 

1 The Zend Avesta, Part III, The Yasna, etc., translated by L. H. Mills (The Sacred 
Books of the East, Vol. XXXI., Introduction, p. xxvi). 



We shall still often have occasion to refer to this, 1 might say, realistic 
character of the Gathas, and the truth of the thesis established by us above, that 
the Gdth&8 belong to the epoch of the foundation of Zoroastrianism ,* will then in 
due course appear to the reader himself. It will occur above all when we 
fix our eyes upon the parts played by Zarathushtra and the other characters in 
the G&th&s, who in the traditional history of the Parsees arc regarded as liis 
contemporaries. 

The later legend regarding Zarathushtra, his life, and his works, furnishes 
us with the following details from which we have excluded all embellishments 
which can easily be recognised as such. 1 Zarathushtra is descended from a 
kingly family. His pedigree can be traced back to Minuclieher. Among his 
forefathers are Spitama and Haechat-aspa. Pourushaspa is his father. The 
holy religion is revealed to Zarathushtra by Ahura Mazda; and by Zarathushtra 
first of all to Maidyo-mah, the son of Zarathushtra *s uncle Arasti. At the 
command of God Zarathushtra goes to the court of King Gushtasp of 
Baktria, in order to promulgate his doctrine there. The wise Jam&spa is the 
King’s minister. The prophet succeeds in winning him over to himself, as well 
as his brother Frashaoshtra,next the King himself and his consort, and there¬ 
with he puts the new faith oil a firm footing. Zarathushtra married Hvovi, a 
daughter of Jatnaspa. He died at a mature age, having been destined 
to live long enough to witness the first fruits of his announcement of the 
religion. 

* The Italics are marked by an asterisk when they are mine.-— Trans, note. 

l CJr. Spiegel, Erdnische Altertumskunde, Vo]. I, p. 684 srq :—“ Gushtasp and Zoroaster/’ 
translated from the German of Spiegel, by Dumb Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, ride Vol. 1J of 
tho “Civilization of the Eastern Iranians,” pp. 18y—1!)2. 




CHAPTER T. 

Thh Al-titobsuip of the Gath As. 

Now we cast a glance a 1 the names of persons occurring in the GathAs. 
It is very remarkable that they all relate to the legend about Zarathushtra as 
we have already abridged it by excluding from it all exaggerations. We find 
mentioned the names of Zarathushtra, Vishiaspa, Jam As pa, Pourushaspa, 
besides Maidhyomaogh ; the family names of Hvogva, Spitama, and Haeehat- 
aspa ; and the families of Jatnaspa and Zarathushtra themselves. Lastly, the 
daughter of the prophet is mentioned. But, with a single exception, we find 
none of the names very often occurring in the well-known heroic legends of 
Iran and also in the remaining parts of the A vesta -neither Thractaona nor 
KeresAspa, neither Haoshya glia nor Kavi Husrava nor Arjat-aspa. Yima only 
is named in a single passage. 

Is this a mere accident i Or, rather, is not the assumption more probable 
that the GAthas arc descended from Zarathushtra himself and his companions, 
and delineate the experience, hopes, wishes, and fears of that narrow circle 
from which they have emanated ? It will be easy to ascertain the truth of this 
assumption, if we undertake to examine the passages where those names occur. 

Zarathushtra is, to my knowledge, named altogether sixteen times in the 
entire GAthAs ; in the Gatha Ahunavaiti three times, in the Gatha Ushtavaiti 
five times, in the Gath A Spent A-mainyu twice, in the Gatha Vohu-khshathra 
twice, and lastly, more often in proportion to its extent, four times in the 
GAthA Vahishto-ishti. Nevertheless, this last Gatha plainly appears to me to 
be the youngest of all. The introductory strophes in which Zarathushtra 
Kavi Vishtaspa, Pouru-chishta, the daughter of Zarathushtra, and Frashaosli- 
tra are mentioned, seem to me to comprehend a retrospective view of the Zoro- 
astrian epoch. I do not Indievc that these strophe* have originated directly 
from any of these persons. 

Of greater importance arc the passage wherein Zarathushtra speaks of 
himself in the first person. As for instance, Yasna XLVT, 1W, says;—“ He 
who in righteousness seeks to evince goodness to me - to me Zarathushtra-- 
for him the heavenly spirits will grant as a reward that which is most fit to 
strive for, namely, the eternal beatitude. 0 I mean, it is evident, that we 
have hero before us words uttered by Zarathushtra himself. Such a passage 
is perfectly distinguished from the passages of the later Avesta, wherein the 
prophet docs not speak himself, but is made to speak by the composer of the 
texts ; as for example, the beginning of Yasna IX (which undoubtedly contains 
an old hymn, but which at the first glance seems to have originated long 
after Zarathushtra) when it says :—" At the time of morning Baoma came to 
Zarathushtra as he was consecrating the fire and reciting aloud the GAthAs. 
And Zarathushtra asked Haoma :— 1 Who art thou then, 0 man ! Who art 
of all the incarnate world the most beautiful in thine own body of those whom 
I have seen, O glorious one }’ ” 
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We arc certainly authorized from the entirely distinct manner in which 
Zarathushtra is mentioned in the former and the latter passage, to draw a con¬ 
clusion as to their relative age. In an analogous way Prof. Oldenberg has 
recently proved a remarkable distinction between the older and the younger 
hymns of the Rig-veda, according as the manner of the poet's expression is 
such and suoh, which may or may not demonstrate* the fact of his having 
been synchronous with certain historical events. Thus Jligvoda VII, 18. 
is distinguished from the rest of the hymns of the same book as far older, 
because its author speaks of the great battle which King Sudas fought as of 
something which had but just hapi>ened. while in other hymns mention is 
made of the same battle as an event of the past time. 

Put if we accept- the strophe, Yasna XLVI, 19, as the w ords of Zarathush- 
tra, we might just as well assert the same undoubtedly for all the hymns 
contained in the same chapter. It is, however, uncommonly rich in personal 
allusions. In the 14th strophe Zarathushtra is accosted with the words : 
“ O Zarathushtra, who is thy friend '( " This, nevertheless, does not at all 
controvert our opinion that all these hymns originate from Zarathushtra 
himself. The poet in a purely poetical liveliness lets this question he put to 
himself, upon which he himself gives the answer : " It is he himself, Kavi 
Vishtuspa.” Expressed in other words, the passage simply means : “ I have 

found no better friend and adherent than Kavi Vishtaspa.” 

Further on, the poet, i.e. y Zarathushtra, alludes to his own family, the 
Kpitamidai. and makes mention of Frashaoshtra and Do Jamas pa, and, at 
the end, in the words quoted above, speaks of himself in the first person. 
And he promises all those that joined him. paradise as the reward of the 
faithful. 

If wo next refer to the Cat ha Ushtavaiti, we find in it another hymn, viz., 
Yasna XLIII, which vividly reminds us of what is described above. Here, too, 
the poet asks himself the question :—Who art thou then, and whose son ? 
And again he gives the answer himself : “ I am Zarathushtra, an open enemy 

of all evil; but to the pious I will be a powerful helper as long as I am able 
to do so.” And the poet concludes this time with a reference to himself 
in the third iicrson : “ Now Zarathushtra and w r ith him all those who 

adhere to Ahum Mazda, declare themselves for the world of the Good 
Spirit.” 

This use of the third ]>erson, when the poet speaks of himself, should not 
surprise us. It is found exactly so in the Rig-veda. Here it is said :—“ So 
has the Vasishtha, i.e., 1, the singer, who is descended from the race of the 
Vasishtha, praised the powerful Agni ” (VII, 42, G) y and then again :—“ We, 
the Vasishtlias, wish to be thv adorers ” (VII, 37, 4) ; and so on expressed in 
one form or another. Evidently, it was thus quite usual in the ancient hymno- 
logy that the composer mentioned himself in the third person, and this use is 
also not quite unknown in our modern poetry. 
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From the Gath A Ushtavaiti we paps on again to the G&tbA Ahunavaiti. 
Here we light on a striking change. In Yasna XXVIII, 7-9, the poet speaks 
of himself in the first person ; so there exists also no doubt that he lived in the 
period of the foundation of the new doctrine ; however, I am inclined to think 
that Zarathushtra is not the author, hut one of his friends and contemporaries. 
In the three strophes mentioned above (Yasna XXVIII, 7-9), the same poet 
prays to God in the following manner :—“ Bestow (Thy) powerful spiritual 
help upon Zarathushtra and upon all of us in the next strophe :—“ Grant 
power unto Visht&spa and tome ,” and in the following verse :—“ I beseech 
Thee, grant the best good to the hero Frashaoslitra and to me.” The parallelism 
is so dear in these three stanzas that we can only assume that the poet here 
represents himself as somebody distinct from Zarathushtra, Vishtaspa and 
Frashaoshtra. Hence he was not Zarathushtra himself. 

Just as the G&thic Yasna XXVIIJ does not originate in my opinion from 
Zarathushtra, but from one of his disciples or adherents, so also does the 
Gathic Yasna XXIX. In the latter hymn the composer or the bard makes 
geush urvan , “ the kino-soul,” implore the heavenly spirits for help and for 
salvation from the misery and embarrassment in this world, which befall her 
from evil people. The heavenly spirits make her look for the mission off 
Zarathushtra as a prophet, by whose teaching or doctrine the remedy against 
that evil shall be procured. Gmsh-urvan , however, is not satisfied with this 
promise, since she does not wish to have a powerless mortal as helper and 
saviour. Now, according to my interpretation, this Gatha XXIX concludes 
with a strophe, wherein Ahura Mazda promises that He would help on the 
weak ones and replenish Zarathushtra with His grace and power, so that 
He might be capable of thereby carrying out His difficult commandment. 
But whatever may be the case .whether this Gatha concludes actually in the 
somewhat uncertain manner in which it does in its present surviving shape, 
or whether the strophe which formerly formed the end is lost, it seems very 
probable that the original composer of those hymns was not Zarathushtra 
himself but one of his friends, who refers to the prophet as the man that w r as 
chosen and sent into this world by God for the purpose of annihilating the work 
of the evil people. 

The remaining chapters or hymns of the Gatha Ahunavaiti present no sure 
clue to its authorship. In Yasna XXXIII, 14, Zarathushtra is only once 
mentioned in the third person : “ Thus, as an offering Zarathushtra gives the 
life of his very body,” which does not enable us to form any opinion. But it 
is certain that all these hymns belong to the lifetime of Zarathushtra. They 
presuppose all the relations and conditions of life which, as we shall see further 
on, are characteristic of that period. But whether the prophet himself is their 
author, appears to be uncertain. Several times their tone and character are 
doctrinal, and the dogmas of the Zoroastrian religion are explained at large, 
which seem to speak more for the assumption that a disciple of the prophet 
bad composed them, who had now clothed in a compact and definite forpt 



and transmitted to the people of the world whatever he had heard directly 
from the prophet’s mouth. 

In the G&tha Spenta-mainyu (Yasna XLIX, 8) the poet mentions himself 
along with Frashaoshtra without even specifying his own name. In the 
following stanza Jamaspa is mentioned in comiection with another professor of 
the new doctrine, who, might perhaps be understood to be Vishtaspa. ( Vide 
Dr. Mills, S.B.E., Vol. XXXI. p. 106). 1 Nothing prevents us from believing 
that Zarathushtra is the great speaker. It is, however, certain that the poet 
lived in the age of the prophet. The forty-ninth hymn ends with the words 
“ What hast Thou as a help for Zarathushtra who invokes Thee V’ which does 
not speak quite against the authorship of the prophet. 

Of still greater importance is the hymn that follows, Yasiut L, 
5-6, a passage the right sense of which has first been explained by Dr. Mills. 3 
Here mention is made of Zarathushtra in the .third person, as of one who 
declares the songs and sayings or the malhras to Ahura Mazda and the 
heavenly beings and then prays : iS In good mind may he announce my laws.” 
The author here evidently stands next to Zarathushtra, just as wo have already 
observed him in Yasna XXVIII. Perhaps it is Vishtaspa who here speaks, per¬ 
haps Jamas]>a. At all events he appears to be less a priest than a prince dr a 
grandee in t he land, who makes use of the important authority of Zarathush 
tra in order to introduce in league with him all kinds of reforms in the ppliti* 
caVand social order of affairs. We will'observe that Zarathushtra is iu fact a 
great reformer in social as well as religious matters, therefore, such, an id$a 
is not absolutely impossible. ’ . 

That the Gathft Vahishto-isliti belongs in my opinion to alatcv, perhaps 
even a post-Zarathustrian period, ! have briefly stated beforehand. As to the 
StillHul’Vivinghymn, Yasna LI., 7^., the Gatha Vohuklishathrcm, 1 w.ouldagam 
be inclined to ascribe it to Zarathushtra himself. This assumption is already 
confirmed by tho fact that this hymn bears unmistakeable resemblances to 
Y&sna XLVi, which we likewise assume to be Zarathushtra’s own.. J)r, Mills 

.1,. Yasna XLIX, 9 - 

,e Laws lot the zealous hoar to help us fitted.; . .. 

Let no true saint hold rule with tho faithless, 

Souls should unite in bloat rowardings only ; ... 

With J&m&sp thus united is tho bravo (hero).!” 

2 [Vide “Tho Sacred Books of tho East,” p. 107 seq.i — 
v**.’The most striking circumstance here, after the rhetorical and moral religious peculiari¬ 
ties have been observed, is the sixth verse ; and as to the question of Zarathushtrian author¬ 
ship, it is the most striking in the GSthas or the AvestcL In that verse we have t Zara- 
thushtra, not named alone, which might easily be harmonized with liis porsonal authorship, 
nor have we only such expressions as * to Zarathushtra and to us ’ (Yasna, XXVIII, 7 ); 
but we have Zarathushtra named as mahiyd rdzeny sdhit, ‘may ho declare my regulations,’ 
which could only be said without figure of speech, by some superior, if not by the primo 
mover himself. Were these verses then written by the prime mover ? And was he other 

than Zaiathushtra ?.. . Zarathushtra was mentally and personally the 

superior of all of them. In fact, ho was tho power behind both throne and home, and yet 
without a name 1” Trans, note]. 

2 
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has referred to it in the thirty-first volume of “ The Sacred Books of the 
East,” p. 182. 

Just as in Yasna , XLVI, 14, 1 so in Yasna LI, 11, the poet puts himself the 
question : " Who, O Ahura ! is a loyal friend to the Spit&ma, to Zarathushtra? 5 * 
He answers then for the first time in the negative :—“ Vicious heretics and 
false priests have never gained the approval of Zarathushtra ” (see § 12).* 
These are exposed to perdition, while Zarathushtra grants to his followers 
the prospect of paradise as their reward (see §§ 13-15). And now he 
enumerates all his friends :—In the first place he names Kavi Visht&spa 
then the Hvogvi Frashaoshtra and J&m&spa, and, lastly, the Spitftmid Maid- 
dhy6-maogh. Characteristic are the words at the conclusion of strophe 18, 
which, however, seem to be suitable only in the mouth of Zarathushtra : 
“ And grant me also, O Mazda ! that they, that is Visht&spa and Frashaoshtra 
and JAmaspa, may adhere firmly to Thee.” Accordingly, God is solicited to 
fortify and strengthen the belief of the first adherents, so that they would truly 
adhere to the doctrine of Zarathushtra, which they have already recognized as 
true and right. 

The results of our investigations upon the personal names occurring in the 
Gath As, and specially upon the references to Zarathushtra in them, aro as 
follows:— 

1. The Gath&s were all composed in the age of Zarathushtra with the 
single exception of Yasna LIII, and they aro distinguished, therefore, essen¬ 
tially from the rest of the Avcsta in which Zarathushtra is a personage of 
the past period. 

2. Some of the Gathic hymns, particular^ Yasna XLVI. XLIX, and LI. 
were very probably composed by Zarathushtra himself. 

3. Other hymns do not directly proceed from Zarathushtra, but from one 
of his friends and followers or disciples, which may be proved with some certain¬ 
ty from Yasna XXVIII, XXIX, and L. 

4. Under all circumstances we have here a collection of hymns wherein 
the same spirit prevails throughout, and all of which give expression to the 
same wishes and hopes, sorrows and fears, to the same joyfulness of the faith, 
and to the same trust in God. Our theme 14 Zarathushtra in the G&thas ” is, 
therefore, now to be treated more concisely as : The Reform of Zara¬ 
thushtra ACCORDING TO THE CONTEMPORARY DELINEATIONS OF THE GaTHAS. 

i [§ 14. “ Whom hast thou Zarathuetra ! thus a holy friend for the great cause T Who 

is it who thus desires to speak it forth ?” (Zarathushtra answers.) “ It is our Kavi 
Visht&spa, the heroic Trans, note]. 

* Paederast never gained his eav, nor kavi -follower,” (Mills, S. B. K.). 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Religious and Social Reform of Zarathushtra. 

As we have stated above, Zarathushtra was a reformer as much in the 
social as in the religious sphere. A glance at the contents of the G&th&s, 
provides us with sufficient information as to this. No great reform can be 
achieved without the waging of battles, and in point of fact it is a period of 
embittered fighting which unfolds itself before our eyes, when we look at the 
scenes portrayed in the G&th&s. 

We may represent the matter in the following manner. The Arian people, 
that is, the still united Indo-Ir&nians, in their migrations from the Oxus, had 
descended southward and settled themselves in the river valleys situated to the 
North and South of the Hindukush. But here the habitable soil which was 
available, was insufficient for the accommodation of so great a number of tribes 
and races. New masses pressed after them from the North, and so it happened 
that the tribes that had moved forward farthest to the South, had stretched 
far to the East and entered the valleys of the Indus. A remarkable schism 
had thereby taken place. Those of the Arians who remained behind in the 
earlier settlement on the Hindukush, formed the subsequent Ir&nian nation ; 
while those who emigrated towards the East, the subsequent Indian people. 
The latter were then passing through the Rig-veda epoch of civilization, whilst 
conquering the modern Punj&b in their fight with Ddsa and Dasyu. Now for 
the Ir&nians, too, an important period of their history began. The land which 
they had in their occupation, did not prove quite sufficient to maintain a larger 
number of nomadic races with their herds ; for such were the Ir&nians of that 
period. The land also was favourable to nomadic life in many parts where the 
mountains run towards the steppes and gradually subside into lower and broader 
ridges ; but in other parts where the ground is rough, rugged, and mountainous, 
it hindered the free and unlimited wandering of the nomads. Thus, naturally, 
one portion of the Ir&nian tribes was very soon compelled to take to a settled 
life and to practise agriculture. The Ir&nian people of the G&thic period were, 
in fact, subdivided into husbandmen and nomads, and in the sharp opposition, 
which obtained between the two, the prophet Zarathushtra played a prominent 
part. In a number of Gathic passages we see him standing as an advocate of 
the settled husbandmen. He admonishes them not to be tired of their good 
work, to cultivate diligently the fields, and to devote to the cattle that fostering 
care which they deserved. And far and wide spreads the dominion of husband¬ 
men and " the settlements of the pious people increase,” in spite of all moles¬ 
tations, all persecutions, and violence, which they have to suffer from the 
nomads who attack their settlements in order to desolate their sown-fields and 
to deprive them of their herds. 

It may be sufficient to hint at this primitive condition here in a few words, 
since this social revolution, which the Avesta-people passed through in the 
G&thic period, has already been described at length (in my Ostirdniscjw Knltur 
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im Alterthum ), and we may avoid repeating the same in this place. What is 
here of special interest to us is the spirit and the religious sentiments of Zara - 
thushtra, and of his friends and first adherents as they appear in the great 
conflict, and as far as it can be understood from the G&th&s. * . 

The conflict between the nomads and the agriculturists, between the 
followers of the prophet and his enemies, was bitter and of varying fortune. 
There w r er© times of despair and extreme cmbamassment, so that the prophet 
disparagingly utters the words :—“ To what land shall I turn ; aye, wherein 
shall I enter.” And he laments that even his friends and relations leave him 
beset with difficulties, and the rulers of the land refuse to give him their protec¬ 
tion and support ( Yasna XLVI, 1). Yet such outbursts-are proportionately 
rare in the.Gfithas. Zarathushtra and his friends, indeed, know about a helper 
out of all difficulties. It is Aliura Mazda, Who has sent them, and Who guides 
them in all their ways ; unto Him they turn in times of distress, and on Him 
they look with a firm trust in God. 

The poet Zara thushtra, therefore, continues after the opening words of the 
hymn, which are cited above :— 

“ Yes, I know that I am poor, that T possess scanty herds or flocks, and 
scanty followers ; I cry to Thee, behold on mo, O Aliura ! and bestow on me 
help even as a friend bestows helj> on his friend.*’ ( Yasna XLVI, 2.) 

The consciousness that Aliura Mazda Himself has sent Zara thushtra into 
this world for the purpose of announcing the new doctrine to mankind, and that 
God stands always by his side as his adviser or guide, comes out prominently 
in the Gathfis. The prophet directly expresses it ( Yasna XLV, 5), when ho 
says that God communicated to him the Word which is the best for man. 
From the beginning he was chosen for that Revelation ( Yasna XLIV, 11). He 
declares himself prepared to undertake the functions arid duties of a prophet:— 
“ I will profess myself as Your adorer, and w ill continue so as long as I may 
be able through the support' of Asha.; ” and lie prays only that Aliura Mazda 
may bestow success on his work ( Yasna L, 1). With pride he styles himself 
the <c friend ” of Ahura ( Yasna XLIV, l) 1 , who truly and firmly adheres to 
Him, and who on his part can rely on His help. In another passage (Yasna 
XXXII, 1) Zaratlmstra and his disciples call themselves “ the messengers ” 
of Ahura Mazda, t hrough w hose mouth God revealed to the world His mysteries , 
that is, His Revelation that w^as unknown and unheard of till then. Here we 
are vividly reminded of the same expression (maldk) occurring in the Old 
Testament, which denotes principally angels who serve as “ the messengers of 
God,” and who act as intermediaries betw een Jehovah and man. Then again 
it denotes the prophets and priests who serve as representatives of Jehovah on 
earth, and exercise his will; and, lastly, even the wdiole Israelite nation which 
iB sent by God among the heathens in order to convert them. Here as well as 

1 Compare analogous passages in the Rigveda 2-38-10 5 5-85-8 ; 7-29-8 ; etc. 
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there, namely, among the Israelites as well as among the Ir&nians, the con¬ 
sciousness is clearly manifest that the new religion is not the work of a man* 
but that God Himself speaks through His prophets, and that the latter are sent 
on their mission by Him, and that they are His servants, His heralds or His. 
messengers. 

This confidence in God has its highest and surest support or confirmation 
in the belief that, earlier or later, every man has at least to share in, or submit 
himself to, the lot which is assigned to him by the divine justice, and which he 
deserves in consequence of his good or bad actions. If in this life the evil 
person seems oft enough to enjoy an undeserved happiness, the punishment 
which is his due will, however, befall him directly in the next world. A life in 
darkness arid torment and torture of the soul awaits him yonder. * Brrt, on the. 
other hand, the prophet is able to console and strengthen his faithful adherent^ 
in all their miseries, struggles, and persecutions, by alluding to the joys of 
paradise which God will bestow on them in the next life. ( Cf . Yasna XXX*, 
4 ; XXXI, 20 ; XXXII, 15; XLV, 7 ; XLVI, 11 ; and XLIX, 11). 

In point of fact such a firm confidence in the divine dispensation, and in. 
an adjustment between reward and punishment in the next world, is always, 
indispensable when enemies abound, when the good cause is found in the 
highest danger and numbers only a few followers who adhere to it faithfully. 

The enemies of the new religion, in the first place, the nomadic tribes that 
feel disdain for settled life, the establishment of agriculture and careful tending 
of cattle, still pray to the old nature-gods, the daevas , the devas of the Indians: 
In the eyes of the adherents of Zarathushtra, or the Gathic Z a rath i i s h t rians, 
these daevas become distinctly evil existences, deceitful idols, and demons. 
Those men or women w ho follow these daevas or demons, and offer to them sacrh 
fices and reverence, are called friends of the daevas (daemzushld Ci dear to the 
daevas in Yasna XXXII, 4), just as Zarathushtra and his followers are design 
lifted the friends of Ahum. And still more in a strophe of the Gathas the 
authors say :— Ci Among the unfaithful to Ahura are seen the demons them* 
selves in bodily forms, and the name of daeva shall, likewise, be applicable to 
such men.” ( Yasna XXXII, 5, etc.) 

Another denomination for the unfaithful enemies is the word khrajstra 
( Yasna XXXIV, 9), which may mean perhaps “ vipers.” In another passage 
they are called Ichrafsira-hizvd £4 having viperous tongues,” ( Yasna XXVIII, 
6), and in a third strophe ( Yasna XXXIV, 5) the khrafslra-mcn are named 
immediately and synonymously w ith the daevas themselves. The unfaithful 
have also their priests, the Usij, the Kavis, and the Karapans (compare Yasna 
XLIV, 20). The unfaithful are generally designated by the word dregvanto ; 
the pious on the contrary arc called saoshyanto in certain passages ( Yasna 
XXXIV, 13; XLVIII, 9; and especially in XLVIII, 12). They (viz. r these 
priests) are naturally the most inveterate enemies of the new doctrine through 
which, their gods are dethroned, and they themselves lose all their influence qu 
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the people. The false priests, the Usij, the Kavis, and the Karapans , often 
succeeded in bringing the rulers over to their side. " With the princes have 
the Kavis and the Karapans united,” so complains the holy singer in Yasna 
XLVI, H, in order to corrupt man by their evil deeds. Self-evidently it was of 
the highest importance that the rulers should come to a determination as to 
~ the side they should take in such a matter ; for if the prince professed the new 
religion or stood opposed to it, his subjects as a rule very likely followed him. 
Hence it is that Zarathushtra now and then praises the religious fidelity of 
Vishtftspa, and hence the reason why the poet prays to God:—" May good 
princes reign over us, but not wicked princes ! ” 

Among the princes that stood against Zarathushtra as his enemies, the 
mighty Bendva might be included, who is mentioned in Yasna XLIX, 1.2. 
Prom the context of the passages we can of course conclude that he stood on the 
side of the infidels. A family or a race of princely blood were probably the 
QrPima (Yasna XXXII, 12-14). Regarding them it is said that they, having 
allied with the Kavis and the Karapans, have established their power in order 
to overpower the prophet and his partisans ; but sneeringlv it is said of them 
that they will attain in hell the sovereignty for which they are striving. With 
all their adherents, the idolaters and false priests, they will go to eternal perdi¬ 
tion. But the prophet, who is here in this world so much abused and distressed 
will enter with his family, relations, and followers, into the joys of paradise. 

Now, it is interesting to observe how the composers of the G&th&s place 
themselves in contrast with these their enemies, and what sorts of ideas and 
sentiments they set forth against them. First, it is regarded as a sacred obli¬ 
gation to convert the infidels by means of words and doctrine ( Yasna XXVIII, 
5). The religion of Zarathushtra is a religion of culture, of spiritual and 
moral progress and proficiency. It penetrates through all conditions of human 
life, and it considers every action of life, as for instance, the clearing of the 
soil, the careful tending of herds, and the cultivation of the fields, from the 
standpoint of religious duty. Such a religion, or such a philosophy, cannot 
be confined to a narrow circle ; the propagation of it and the conversion of all 
men to it, are ideas which are at the basis of its very essence. We, accord¬ 
ingly, find complete hymns, as Yasna XXX and XLV, which were evidently 
intended to be delivered before a numerous audience, and in which Zarathushtra, 
or one of his friends, expounds the essential points of the new doctrine for the 
approval of the hearers. Such a position follows clearly from the beginning 
strophe of the forty-fifth Gathic hymn :— 

“ I will announce it, now hoar and understand. 

Ye who have come from near and from afar ! 

Now hast Thou made evident all, O Mazda ! 

In order that no false teacher shall again destroy the life (of our mind) 

Through false beliefs, a wicked person who speaks forth ovil texts.” 

Evidently has Visht&spa, or else another provincial ruler, permitted his 
people to meet in a large assembly. Tn this assembly the Kavis and the 





Karapans may have delivered their sons in which they revered the dawas, 
the gods of storm and thunder, of the sun and stars. Probably they, too, 
brought offerings to their gods to gain their assistance in any enterprise, or to 
propitiate their wrath. But now Zarathushtra steps forward and addresses 
the assembly. To his triumphant eloquence the priests of the nature-religion 
had to give way, and his doctrine or religion, “ until then unheard,” which do- 
dared Ahura Mazda as the sublime Creator of the world and expounded the 
sacred duty of all men to fight strongly against the infernal power of evil, was 
re-echoed and applauded by the attentive audience. Not bloody offerings or 
senseless customs constitute the true worship of God; but the moral purity of 
the mind, an ardent fulfilment of the duties to which man is invited in this life 
as Well as piety and industry. 

Whenever the prophet meets with an open opposition, and all preachings 
and expositions prove fruitless, then he denounces upon his opponents the full 
burden of divine wrath. The good shall hate the evil. There is no reconcilia¬ 
tion, no forbearance, no connivance. Every act of forbearance in such a case 
would be a sin, because it encourages evil rather than destroys it. 

This spirit of intense hatred against the wicked stands, I believe, parallel 
to the ideas of the Old Testament. In the latter scriptures Moses, too, sum* 
monses the Levites to draw their swords and to kill the apostates who instead 
of holding firmly to the worship of Jehovah made a golden image and adored it 
(2 Moses 32, 25 seq.). Jehovah is a “ jealous god,” a god of WTath, who com¬ 
mands to destroy the itjols of the pagans and to throw down their altars:— 
“ God of vengeance, Jehovah, God of vengeance, show thyself.” So the 
psalmodist invokes him (Psalms 94). “ Lift up thyself, thou judge of the earth: 

render reward to the overbearing ! How long shall the wicked triumph, 
Jehovah They congregate to threaten the life of the right¬ 

eous, and condemn the innocent blood. But Jehovah is my citadel, and my 
God is the rock of refuge. He shall repay them their injustice, and shall anni¬ 
hilate them on account of their malice. Jehovah our God shall extirpate them. ” 
” Jehovah saves all who love him : but he destroys the wicked ” {Psalms 145. 
20.) Through perverseness Jehovah’s indignation will be excited ; now he 
grows angry and pays with the sword those who revolted from him {Psalms 78. 
56 scq.). When the sons of Korah rebelled against Moses. Jehovah split the 
earth, and Korah with his relations, family, and property, was swallowed by 
it (4 Moses 16, 1 seq.). 

These passages from the Old Testament are culled at random. It would 
be easy to multiply them tenfold. The hatred which does not tolerate con¬ 
nivance with the sinner ; but demands and expects his immediate punishment, 
yea, even his total annihilation by the divine justice, is even a trait of the old 
Israelitish spirit. We cannot refuse it our admiration. There is vigour and 
energy free from all feeble wavering, rising to violence and fanaticism. And 
now when Zarathushtra proclaims in the Oath As :—“ Would that I could be a 
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tormentor for tiie wicked, but a friend and helper for the pious ” (Yasna XLIil, 
S); or when he admonishes the people :—“ None of you shall mind the doctrine 
and precepts of the evicted ; because thereby he will bring grief and death in his 
house and village, in his land and people! No,grip yotirsword and cut them 
down!” (Yasnu XXXI, 18) ; or when he denounces death and ruin upon those 
who did not adhere to him. All this vividly puts us in mind of the spirit of the 
Old Testament. 

In fact, the opposition between the pious and the impious, the believers 
and the unbelievers, seems very often to have led to open combat. The pro- 
phet prays to Ahura that He may grant victory to his own when both the armies 
rush together in combat, whereby they can cause defeat among the w T icked, and 
procure for thorn grief and t rouble (Yasna XLIV, 14, 15). Whosoever deprives 
the* liar and the false teacher of his pow er or of his life, can count upon Ah lira’s 
favour or grace (Yasna XLVI, 4). In any case, however, the wicked will not 
escape the eternal judgment, and if not already in this world, certainly in 
the next world, Ahura will inilict punishment upon them and dash them 
into the torments of hell and damnation (Yasna XXXI, 20 ; XLV, 7 ; XLVI, 
0, 11 ;XLIX, 11). 



CHAPTER III. 

Zarathttshtra’s Monotheism. 

That the Reform of Zarathushtra called forth a lively agitation of the 
mind, that it even gave occasion to bloody combats and wars, is easily under¬ 
stood from the contents of the G&thas. It broke away almost entirely from 
all ideas extant before the G&thic period, and offered in fact something quite 
new. It placed itself in a conscious opposition to the religion of nature which 
had been handed down from the old Arian times, and was still cherished by the 
people; and whatever it took over from the nature-worship and retained in itself, 
was exalted into a far higher moral sphere and penetrated with its spirit; and 
thus the form acquired a new substance. 

Here we speak of the Gathas and their contents, not of the entire A vest a, 
because it seems to me—and the surviving chapters will prove it—that the 
G&th&s plainly preserve Zoroastrianism in its purest and most original form, 
as the founder of this sublime religion had thought out and imparted it. If the 
present Parsees, the modem professors of the Zoroastrian religion, would learn 
to be familiar with its contents and spirit, as it originated directly from the 
prophet, they would always have to refer to the G&th&s ; and they ought 
to endeavour to penetrate deep into the meaning which is indeed often obscure 
and difficult. I believe that it will also have an important practical effect in 
increasing their love and esteem, and in preserving in a pure state this religion 
as a rare and valuable possession. 

The prophet, too, qualifies his religion as “ unheard of words” ( Yaana 
XXXI, 1), or as a “ mystery ” (Yasna XLVIII, 3), because he himself regards 
it as a religion quite distinct from the belief of the people hitherto. The re¬ 
velation he announces, is to him no longer a mere matter of sentiments, no 
longer a merely undefined presentiment and conception of the Godhead, but 
a matter of intellect, of spiritual perception and knowledge* This is of great 
importance ; for there are probably not many religions of so high an antiquity 
in which this fundamental doctrine, that religion is a knowledge or learning , 
a science of what is true, * is so precisely declared as in the tenets of the Gath&s. 
It is the unbelieving that are unknowing ; on the contrary, the believing are 
learned, because they have penetrated into this knowledge ( Yasna XXX, 3). 
Every one that is able to distinguish even spiritually between what is true and 
what is untrue; will enlist himself on the side of the prophet ( Yasna XLVI, 
15). Between the truthful (adrujyanto, tl not speaking lies ”) and the liars 
there is strictly the same antithesis as between the believers and the unbelievers, 
the adherents and the opponents of the new religion (Yasna XXXI, 15, etc.). 
It is thereby expected from every individual that he or she should take a place 
in the great question, and come to a decision on the one or the other side. 
“ Man for man ” shall the people examine or test whatever the prophet has 
announced to them ( Yasna XXX, 2), and learn thereof the truth. Clearly 
enough it is an open breach with the old national religion. To the follower of 
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Zarathushtra the religion in no longer a “ reliance ” on unknown and more or 
less unintelligible higher powers ; it is to him rather a “ freedom ” of the 
spirit, an exemption from all superstitions and false notions , an independent 
penetration into the perception of the divine truth which was to him a mystery 
before then* That the religion should develop from a feeling of dependence 
into that of freedom, is the most important step that could be taken generally 
in the sphere of religious life. 

We 'will again mention the Old Testament where belief and perception, 
unbelief and folly, are likewise regarded as identical ideas. I need only refer 
to the famous passage of Psalms 14, :—“ The fool speaketh in his heart. 
There is no God. Corrupt and abominable are their works ; there is none 
among them, that doeth good. But Jehovah looks down from heaven upon 
the children of men, to see if there were any that did understand, that seek 
God ; but all are apostatized, all are corrupted ; no no is there that doeth good, 
no, not one.” (Cfr. Psalms 53, 2.) 

But wherein consists the new doctrine “ unknown till then ” of the Zoroas- 
trian religion, as it clearly emanates from the G&thiLs ? It exists in the prepon¬ 
derating monotheistic character of this religion . Its founder has got rid of the 
plurality in which the Godhead had been split up by the popular belief and 
naturalism, and elevated himself to the preemption of the divine unity which 
pervades nature in manifold ways. 

It is sufficiently known that in the Zoroastrian religious system Ahura 
Mazda is conceived as the Ruler and Commander in heaven and on earth, and 
as the Highest and the First of the Genii. This double name, in the given 
consecutive order, occurs in the later A vesta as the constant and established 
designation of God. Exceptions to this use arc not found in it, or are certainly 
met with very seldom only. The case is different in the GatMs, and I come 
thereby to a most highly significant distinction between the old hymns and the 
younger fragments of the Zoroastrian religions documents. Such a name as 
became afterwards stereotyped for the Godhead, docs not yet exist in the 
G&th&s. We find sometimes Ahura , sometimes Mazda , sometimes Ahura 
Mazda, and sometimes Mazda Ahura applied to the Deity. God can be desig¬ 
nated by “ Lord ” (Ahura) as well as by c< All-wisdom or Omniscience ” 

(Mazddo ). It seems even that, in the Gath&s the appellative signification of the 
two names had been felt still more than in the later writings. This is proved 
by the passages wherein Ahura Mazda (Yasna XXX, 9 ; XXXI, 4), or Mazda 
alone (Yasna XXXITI, 1 ; XLV, 1), is used in the plural number. The 
Mazdrwngho then evidently form the totality of the heavenly spirits. If we 
further consider the fact that in the old Persian Cuneiform Inscriptions of the 
Achsemenian dynasty occurs the name of God, Auramazdd, as a single word 
which is only inflected at the end, it certainly follows hence that we have to deal 
here with the results of development in different historical epochs. Generally 
speaking, Zarathushtra had not found out originally any exact proper name 
for the Godhead. He designated Him sometimes by one, sometimes by another 

t ■ 
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name, but we can translate most of the different names, which are used in the 
G&th&s, simply by <£ God.” Later on the name Ahura Mazda was strictly 
adhered to exactly in the same relation and succession of the two words, and 
therewith was now for the first time created a real or definite name of the Deity, 
the use of which corresponds to the name of Jehovah in the Old Testament. 
In a still later period the two names blended into one, because they were 
continually used in the same succession as though they formed a compound. 
Nevertheless, both the component parts are still discernible from the name 
Auramazdd, since they are both declined in one passage only of an Inscription 
of Xerxes. The last phase of development is represented by the forms of the 
name used in middle and modern Iranian dialects : Pahlavi Auharmazd , 
and modern Persian Ormazd. The blending of the two words is here so complete 
that they do no longer bear an independent meaning in the final form. 

Now the essence of polytheism consists in the religion in which man exalts 
the different powers of nature separately to individual godheads, and fixes the 
limit of their sphere of activity against each other. Generally speaking, we 
can, therefore, call the religion of the Rigveda a polytheistic doctrine. Indra 
is the god of weathers ; Agni rules over the fire ; the Maruts are the genii of 
storms. However, there exist already in the Vcdic hymns ideas which lead 
us gradually upwards from polytheism to monotheism. We can observe how 
the virtue or efficiency of one or more gods is here and there transferred to an 
individual god. This is especially the case in many of the hymns dedicated 
to Varuna. In those hymns Varuna is represented as the creator of the 
universe, as the giver of all good things, as the warden of truth, and the avenger 
of sins. (Vide Rigveda I, 25, 20; II, 27, 10 ; VII, 86, 1 seq.) In other sacred 
songs the same qualities and powers are transferred to other gods : thus Indra, 
Soma, and Agni may be occasionally regarded as the highest gods. Of the 
last mentioned god, Agni, it is said directly in Rigveda V., 3, that he is the same 
as Indra , Vishnu , Savitri, Pushan, liudra and Aditi ; accordingly he is identi¬ 
fied with the whole body of the gods. 

Thus we can observe in the Rigveda how the singers and priests search 
after the conception of the divine unity, and how they are kept away from it for 
this reason only that they have not the moral courage to break with the notions, 
conceptions, and names, which are handed down since ages. In the G&th&s 
the position is different. The important step which the Vedic singers lingered 
to take, was adopted by the Cathie Iranians. The plurality of the nature- 
gods is set aside, and one God is selected in their place, who comprehends all, 
and is as great and as powerful as the Jehovah of the Old Testament, and at 
any rate not more anthropomorphous than the latter. 

In the 104th Psalm , Jehovah is extolled as the creator and regent of the 
world. “ Light is the garment which lie puts on. He stretcheth out the 
heaven like a tent. He vaulteth his chamber with water. He maketh the 
cloudB his chariot and asccndeth upon the wings of the wind. He maketh 
the winds his messengers and the fire-flame his ministers. He propeth the earth 
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upon its foundations so that it quaketli not for ever. He created the moon to 
regulate the seasons, the sun knoweth his going down. Thou makest darkness 
that there will be night, wherein all the beasts of the forest stir about. The 
young lions roar after their prey and seek their meat from God. The sun 
riseth : these beasts run away and couch themselves in their dens, when the 
man goeth out to his work and keepeth himself to his daily labour until the 
evening.” 

I would put side by side with this Psalm some stanzas from the G&thA; 
XLIV, where Ahura Mazda appears as the almighty God, Who created the 
universe. Who maintains it, and rules over it. The resemblances between the 
44th G&thA and the 104th Psalm strike us at once, and we must concede with¬ 
out any hesitation that the author of the 44th G&th& has penetrated into 
the perception of God, the Creator of the world, not less profoundly than the 
; oet of the Psalms. Tn Yasna XLIV, .‘1-5 and 7, it is said :— 

(3) “This I ask Tlieo, givo me the right answer, O Ahura ! 

Who was the Generator and the first Father of the world-system 7 
Who showed the sun and stars their way 7 

Who established it, that the moon thereby waxes and wanes, if Thou doost not 7 
These things all, O Mazda ! and others still I should like to know.” 

(4) “ This I ask Thee, give me the right answer, O Ahura ! 

Who hath firmly sustained from beneath the eartli and the atmosphere. 

That they do not fall down 7 Who created the waters and the plants 7 
Who hath given their swiftness to the winds and the clouds ? 

Who hath created, O Mazda ! the pious thoughts (within our souls) 7 ” 

(5) “This I ask Thee, give me the right answer, O Ahura ! 

Who hath created skilfully the light and the darkness 7 
Who hath made skilfully sleep and activity ? 

Who hath made the auroras, the midday, and the evening. 

Which remind the discerning man of his duties ? ’* 

(7) “ This I ask Thee, give me the right answer, O Ahura ! 

Who hath created the blessed earth together with the sky 7 

Who hath through His wisdom made t he son in the exact image of the father 7 
I will caU Thee, O Mazda tho judicious. 

As the Creator of the universe, the most Bountiful Spirit.” 

The correspondence of tho religious ideas mentioned above in the Gathic 
hymns and the Psalms, is in point of fact unique. The conformity to law 
in nature, such as the course of the stars, the waxing and the waning of the 
moon, and the succession of the daytime during which man’s activity is fixed, 
attracted the attention of both tho poets. In the G&thas Ahura Mazda , in the 
Psalms Jehovah , is the Creator of the Order of the World. As such Mazda is freely 
and frequently mentioned in the Gat has. He is “ the essential Creator of the 
Order of the World.” 






Haithyo ashahyd daw lah. 

i n Yasna XXXT,8,an appellation which we must emphasize, as it will hereafter 
be of importance for considering the relation in which Ahura Mazda stands 
to the Amesha-spentas. 



If Ahura Mazda is the Creator of the world, He, too, deserves all those 
attributes which are ascribed to Jehovah in the Old Testament. As we have 
already remarked Ahura Mazda is the Holy and AH-just ; He hates the evil or 
wicked, and punishes them in this world as well as in the next according to their 
due ; but He takes the pious under His protection, and bestows eternal life? 
upon them. He is the Immutable , Who is “also now the same” ( Yasna 
XXXI, 7) as He has been from eternity ; He is the Almighty , Who does what 
He wills (Vctse-Jchshayds, Yasna XLIII, 1) ; He is the All-knotting, Who looks 
down upon man from heaven (cfr. Psalms 14 quoted above), and watches all 
their projects and designs which are open or secret ( Yasna XXXI, 13). Ahura 
Mazda is a Spirit ; He is a Being, Who cannot be invested with human traits of 
character; He is the Spenishtd Mainyu* “Most Bountiful Spirit” ( Yasna 
XLIII, 2 ) the Absolute Goodness o" Bounty. In fact, anthropomorphistic 
ideas or representations are very rare in the Gath&s. Where such ideas occur, 
they are to be interpreted as the simple result of poetical usage or license. To 
Zarathushtra Ahura Mazda was doubtless as much a spiritual, supersensible, 
incomprehensible and indescribable Being, as Jehovah was to the poets of the 
Psalms. 

Ahura Mazda is certainly called in Yasna XXXT, 8 ; XLV, 4 ; XLVI1 
2, the Father of Vohu-mano, Asha, and Armaiti ; but it is to be remembered 
that Vohu-mano, Asha, and Armaiti are only abstract ideas : “ the pious mind, 
holiness, humility and devotion.” Hence it positively follows that w'e have 
here not to deal with human ideas or conceptions such as are current in the 
Greek and Roman mythology ; but simply with a poetical mode of expression. 
It means nothing more than saying : God is the Father of all goodness, yea, 
He is “ our Father.” 

In Yama XLIII, 4, mention is also made of the “ hands ” of Ahura Mazda. 
It would be ridiculous if we were to trace therein any anthropomorphism 
whatever. Such phrases Zarathushtra could use as naturally as the Christian 
does, when in his prayers he lays all his cares and wishes in the fatherly hands 
of God. It is neither heathenish nor Mubammedan nor Zoroastrian nor 
Christian, but a common mode of human expression. 

However, any traits which would allow' us to infer that Ahura Mazda had 
been represented in a certain figurative form in the oldest period of Zoroastrian¬ 
ism, are certainly not to be derived from the Gath&s. If wo find in later times, 
as for example, in the monuments of the Aehrcmenian kings a figurative repre¬ 
sentation of Ahura Mazda, I think we ought not to lay much stress upon it. 
In the first place it is to be observed that tho Persians of the Achtemenian period 
had obtained Zoroastrianism as something foreign from without; thus they 
may have added or changed many religious notions. Secondly, has not also 
Michael Angelo drawn an image of the God Father and therewith given to 

l In other GAthic passages Hpi ntd-mainyu soenis to be a being distinct from Ahura 
Mazda ; it is perhaps a particular trait of His nature by which he becomes the giver of 
bounty in the creation (Yasna XLV, 6; XLVII, I ; etc.) 



the ecclesiastical art of the West a type for the representation of the 
Godhead ? 

We have seen that Zarathushtra has arrived at the idea of an Almighty, 
All-wise, and All-just God, of a Creator and Preserver of the world ; and he has 
t hereby provided his people with the monotheism in the place of a polytheistic 
nature-worship. Further, we have seen that the manner in which this solo 
Godhead is conceived, vividly reminds us of the representations of Jehovah in 
the Old Testament, and indeed so well in the general as in the many particular 
characteristic features. Nevertheless, I declare it as an entirely mistaken 
assumption that Zarathushtra borrowed the Jehovah idea directly or indirectly 
from the Israelites. We iind nowhere else in the entire Avesta any traces of ac¬ 
tual contact between the Iranians and the Semites, which would justify a theory 
of a borrowing of religious notions or conceptions from one another. Again 
the cult of Ahura Mazda has yet its genuine national stamp in spite of all resem¬ 
blances with the Jehovah-worship. Let us only consider the close connection 
of the religious and economical life, which plays so prominent a part already in 
the G&thas, and forms a characteristic feature of the entire Avesta. Generally 
I regard it as most hazardous to assume a borrowing oil the basis of simple 
resemblances of religious ideas. If Ahura Mazda and Jehovah hear a certain 
affinity in idea and comprehension, that is plainly owing to the reason that we 
have to deal with a monotheism among the Iranians as w r ell as among the 
Jews. But when monotheism is once firmly established, then certain similar 
ideas are sure to be forthcoming, which are peculiar to monotheism and form 
part of its essence. He who does not altogether deny that a people or a pre¬ 
eminent genius at any time among a people, can attain independently to the 
idea of the unity of God—he who does not dogmatically adjudge the monopoly 
of monotheism to the Jews—w ill surely agree with me in the assertion that the 
Iranians had in a very olden time, and without any influence from without 
independently acquired through the Zoroaslrian Reform the possession of a monothe¬ 
istic religion . 
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CHAPTER TV. 

Thk Theology of the GAtiiAs. 

Wo now approach an objection which might possibly be raised against 
our comprehension of Zarathushtra's doctrine. It might be asked :—Is then 
Zoroastrianism, indeed, a positive monotheism ? Does not the A vesta extol 
and profess the existence of a complete list of good spirits such as the Amesha • 
spenUi8 , Mithra, Sraosha , Verethraghna, Haoma , Ardvi-siira, and others ? 
Have not several of these good spirits, as for example Mithra, forms which aro 
derived from the pre-Zoroastrian times and are also met with in the Indian 
Vcdic hymns, and which consequently belong, no doubt, to the Arian nature- 
worship ? 

We do not wish to misapprehend the importance of these objections. We 
are willing to concede to them even a certain justification and truth. But 
here is the point where we have surely to distinguish between the Gdthds and the 
rest of the Avesta , between the doctrine as it comes directly from Zarathushtra 
himself and as it developed among (he people later in the course of time. If, indeed, 
we consider the Gatlias alone, we light on a far purer monotheism. In the 
later Avesta the doctrine appears confused and restricted in different ways. 
Even to-day the Parsee will have to prefer the Gath&s, if he wishes to under¬ 
stand his religion not only in the oldest, but also in the purest form. 

How sharp and definite the representation of the genius Mithra appears 
in the later Avesta, especially in the Mihir Yasld dedicated to him? He is the 
genius of the morning-sun, who brings hither the light. As such he is the enemy 
and vanquisher of the demons of night. But he is also the yazaia of truth, of 
rights and contracts. The sphere of his might ranges still further. He is 
prince and king of the earth, the helper in battles whom the warriors invoke 
at the commencement of fighting, and who helps them on to victory. Lastly, 
he takes vengeance on the wicked. He especially inflicts punishment on liars 
and violators of promise. 

In a similar maimer we can describe Tishirya 1 from the later Avesta. He 
is the yazaia of stars, in particular he presides over the star Sirius. To him is 
attributed the power of distributing rain on dry fields*. He fights against the 
demon of aridity and barrenness. That he has generally in his hands the 
dominion of the stars cannot be surprising. Also the Fravashis , the manes, 
allot the fertilizing w r ater over tho earth ; they distribute in general all sorts of 
good things, cause trees and plants to thrive, and are like Mithra helpers in war 
and fighting. In short, we have in the later Avesta to deal with genii who 
vividly remind us of the gods of the Rigvcda, of Vanina, Indra , Mitra, and 
others. 

If we now turn again to the G&th&s, the subject appears to us in quite a 
different light. Here the names of a Mithra or Tishtrya are not mentioned 
l Comp., ibid, pp. 70 ; sey. 
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even once. The Fravasliis, too, are never directly alluded to ; so also Haoma, 
or Vercthraghna the angel of victorious battles, or AnAhita the angel of the 
waters. In the Oath as we fail to find the nanus of all those good spirits who 
in the later A vest a arc especially drawn as plastic representations, and who 
mostly appear exhibited with individual attributes. 

Are we to explain this as a simple accident '{ 1 would regard such a sup¬ 

position, of course, as an error, although I am convinced on the other side, 
however doubtful or critical every docMmenlum esilentio is. There are 
sometimes circumstances under which wo arrive at nothing by the assumption 
of an accident, and by which much obscurity and confusion are caused. If in 
the Gat has we could nowhere find a convenient occasion for mentioning Mithra 
or Tishtraya or the Fravasliis generally, it might be explained as an accident 
w hen their names do not occur. But such opportunities of mentioning these 
good spirits, occur sufficiently often in the Gatlias. Why is Mithra, for example, 
not alluded to in the passages where the conflict against the unbelievers is 
mentioned ? It is said of Mithra in Yasht X, 36 :— 

“ Mithra opens the battle. 

He takes his place in the battle ; 

And standing in the midst of battle 

Ho breaks as under the lines arrayed (for the battle).” 

Or, the Fravasliis, too, would have been here fitly invoked ; for 

“ They bring the greatest help in fearful battles.” (Yasht XIII, 37). 

Besides, the GAthAs speak very often of fields and herds ; but even with 
such an opportunity Tishtrya is never referred to, although he renders the fields 
blessed and the herds thriving. 

Similar is the case with regard to the other good spirits of whom, too, the 
Gii tliAs make no mention. One cannot say that in general no occasion is found 
to name them ; but their non-mention is evidently the result of an object aimed at. 

The entire character of the Gathas is so philosophical, abstract, and trans¬ 
cendental, that such yazats or angels as are mentioned above would be quite 
unsuitable in their theology. I do not say that Zarathushtra and the other 
poets of the GathAs knew altogether nothing about Mithra or Tishtrya or 
Anahita. These yazats. were, no doubt, much revered by the people ; but 
the prophet did not approve of such a cult. He washed to substitute higher 
and more philosophical ideas in the place of these good spirits, who in their 
entirety too much resembled the gods of the old Arian nature-worship. All 
those genii that are named in the Gathas along with Ah lira Mazda, are in point 
of fact such abstract conceptions ; their position w ith reference to the mono¬ 
theistic doctrine of the Gathas as is set forth by me, will be indicated later on. 

Mithra, Tishtrya, and other yazats, who arc not mentioned in the GAthAs, 
are in the later Avesta pretty strongly anthropomorphized. They are con¬ 
ceived and described quite in the same way as the godheads of the Rigveda. 
They are represented in human form, as man or woman (like AnAhita), wearing 
armour and clothing, bearing weapons, driving in chariots, and dwelling iq 
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palaces. Sometimes they appear even in the shape of animals. But, as we 
have observed, such anthropomorphous conceptions are quite foreign to the 
G&th&s. 

Those genii, on the contrary, who with All lira Mazda are mentioned in the 
G&th&s, especially the Ameshaspentas, are very little, or properly speaking not 
at all, anthropomorphized even in the later A vesta. Sraosha perhaps forms only 
an exception. In the G&th&s he is wholly an abstract figure ; but in the later 
Avesta he is described as a genius whose attributes exhibit many resemblances 
to those of Mithra. 

Hence, we are able to establish an authoritative distinction between the 
theology of the G&th&s and that of the later Avesta. In the former only such 
genii have their place near God as are principally nothing more than abstract 
ideas ; in the latter, on the contrary, are also mentioned such genii as appear in 
more plastic forms and may be compared with the gods of the Indians who 
were originally of the same tribe as the Iranians. If from amongst the names of 
the genii who belong to the latter category, only one or two did not occur in the 
G&th&s, we should be inclined to call it perhaps an accident; but where the 
distinction is one so continuous and almost without an exception, certainly we 
ought to recognize therein a system and purpose. 

Now, the question is : How did those genii who are more and more anthro¬ 
pomorphized like Mithra, etc., get into the Zoroastrian system in later times ? 
I believe that it is not at all difficult to explain this. The Zoroastrian Reform 
is an energetic opposition against the ancient Arian nature-worship. Conse¬ 
quently, not a single one of the genii that belong to the latter cult, occurs in the 
G&th&s. Every opposition naturally goes to the extreme point and seeks its 
success in the absolute annihilation of the existing system. In a passage of the 
G&th&s (Yasna XLVIII, 10) the cult of Haoma, at least in the form in which it 
was at that time practised, is even put down as something despicable and abo¬ 
minable 1 . But on such a practice must follow a reaction in due time. The 
results to which this reaction led, are placed before us in the theological system 
of the later Avesta. Here we light on a compromise with the older national reli¬ 
gion. The gods, who were revered in the latter, are, notwithstanding their 
altered and spiritualized form, taken back into the new religious system 
in order to form to a certain extent the holy retinue and court of Aliura Mazda. 
However, as we have said, the ideas undergo many transformations ; they are 
adapted to the new circumstances, and this is effected particularly by placing 
more in the foreground the moral side in the nature of an individual genius 
than the physical side. This corresponds with the essence of the ZoroaBtrian 
system in general, which is principally founded on an ethical basis. 

The modern Parsiism, according to the whole tendency of our age, will have 
again to embrace the form of his religion, as it is given in the G&th&s. It will 
place the philosophical element of his faith in the front just in the same way as 

1 [Doubtful. Tha Pahlavi Booms to have understood “magic.'* Comp, Vol. 

XXXI, Eng. Trans.] 

i 
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the Christian will more emphasize the moral power of his religion than its 
dogmatic dootrines. By giving prominence to what is common to the different- 
religions, the connecting bridge between them is directly found. 

To the development of the Zoroast-rian religion, as 1 have described it, 
similar analogies are also found amongst us in the West. In Germany, too, 
the first proclaimers of Christianity proceeded with the object of extirpating 
heathenish beliefs. Nevertheless, at this day every intelligent and unpre¬ 
judiced investigator concedes the fact that many a heathen element is still 
found hidden in our national ideas and customs. It is well-known that in the 
saints as they are worshipped in many countries of Germany, particularly by 
the country-people, are revived old heathen gods, or rather they are preserved 
in altered forms and designations. Thus Thor , the god of tempest, the constant 
attendant of Watan, has become Saint Peter ; and we can no longer be astonish¬ 
ed if Peter has also taken upon himself, according to popular belief, other 
functions too, which had belonged to his heathen predecessor, as for example, 
the causing of rainy weather. The old conception of a god bringing down the 
rain has even been retained, but connected with the person of Peter, as Thor's 
name had no longer a place in the new church. As regards Parsiism the case 
was different. Herein the old appellation also came into use with the religious 
idea itself. We must here remark that Parsiism is, however, an outcome of the 
old Iranian nature-religion, while the old German national beliefs was some¬ 
thing foreign to Christianity. Thus a compromise was entered into between 
Christendom and Heathendom by the former accepting many popular ideas 
which are deeply rooted in the heathenish belief, but impregnating them with 
the Christian spirit. 

Now, the celestial beings whom the GAthAs mention along with Ahura 
Mazda, are, as I have already stated, principally the six Amesha-spentas : 
Vahu-man6, Asha, Khshathra, Armaiti, HanrvatAt and AmcretAt, to whom 
I add Sraosha and Ashi. It is not my intention to explain in detail the concep¬ 
tions that are connected with these Amesha-spentas. It would be an idle 
repetition. 1 For our purpose it may only briefly be said that Asha is "the 
genius of the cosmic and moral order as well as the warden of fire ; his name 
signifies “ piety. ” Vohu-mand is tho good and pious mind ; he protects 
the herds, with the breeding of which is also united the nursing of the pious 
mind or feeling. Khshathra denotes the “ kingdom,” the dominion of the 
pious and faithful here on earth, and the kingdom of heaven in the next world. 
Armaiti is the “humility” and 46 devotion,” the preserver of the earth. 
Haurvatdt and Ameratat denote “ welfare ” and 44 immortalitythey rule over 
water and plants. Sraosha is 44 obedience,” especially to the will of God and 
the precepts of the holy religion. Also Ashi appears to bear a similar meaning 
in the later Avesta. 

1 Cfr. infra pp. 88 seq. 
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Now the question which here interests us is : In what relation do these 
Amesha-spentas stand to Ahura Mazda ? Will the monotheism, admitted 
by us in the theology of the G&thas, be not impaired and restricted through 
them, or perhaps even be abandoned ? If we take an external view of the 
matter, we must concede that the Amesha-spentas scarcely seem to play a 
part inferior to Ahura Mazda. The word Asha , for example, occurs in the 
Gatha-s about 180 times ; the name Mazda about 200 times ; Vohu-mand 
(also V ahishtem-mand) perhaps 130 times ; and the rest of the names, of course, 
not so often. It is not. the number of times that a name is mentioned, 
which enables us to conclude from externa] evidences as to the varied value of 
the different ideas ; and still there exists such a distinct difference, that it is 
quite impossible to place Mazda and Asha in one and the same grade, nay, 
even to compare them with one another. 

Mazda has become, indeed, a proper name to designate the Highest and 
only One God, no less than Jehovah in the Old Testament, or Allah in the 
Muhammedan religion. Asha, on the contrary, and even the other Amesha- 
spentas named above, can only occasionally attain to a sort of personification, 
the original abstract signification being still clearly perceived. In the majority 
of passages the abstract idea is the only right meaning ; in others we would 
hesitate to fix the correct import of the word, nay very often the double mean¬ 
ing is perhaps aimed at by the poets of the Gathas. Similar personifications of 
abstract ideas are occasionally noticed also in the Psalms ( vide 85, 11-14) :— 
“ Near lieth Jehovah's help unto His adorers, so that glory will stay in the 
land. Mercy and truth have met together ; and righteousness and peace 
do kiss one another. Truth shall spring out of the earth ; and righteousness 
shall look dowm from heaven. Jehovah, too, shall grant happiness,and our 
land shall yield her produce. Justice shall go before his sight and stalk 
forward upon her path.” 1 

Strictly speaking, Asha and Voliu-mano, Khshathra and Armaiti, when 
they designate abstract conceptions, are, in the first place, no special genii who 
stand in a line with Mazda ; but they represent certain powers and qualities of 
the Godhead, w hich are included in Mazda and in His Essence. Such is at all 
events the original idea; but we do not wish to argue that these Amesha- 
spentas never and nowhere arrived at a certain independence. This is parti¬ 
cularly the case in those passages where the Amesha-spentas are named to¬ 
gether with Mazda, and stand perfectly parallel to Him. In that case I might 
compare them with the angels of the Old Testament. The latter were, like¬ 
wise originally, only phenomenal forms of Jehovah Himself, and later on 
they constituted to a certain extent His followers and companions or His court-. 
Thus, for example, Mazda’s name appears amongst those of the first Amesha- 
spentas ( Yasna XXVIII. 3) • 

“ You, O Asha l will I praise and the Vohu-mau6, the incomparable, 

And the Mazda Ahura, with whom the eternal Khahathra is united, 

And the blessing dispensing Armaiti: come hither to my call to help me ! 

1 [Here I have followed the authorized English Version of the Bible. Eng . Trane.] 
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And quite Bimilarly Yasna XXXIII, 11 (cfr. also 12 and 13). 

“ Thou Who art the most beneficent Ahura Mazda, and Armaiti, 

And Asha who furthers on the settlements, and Vohu-man6 and Khshathra, 

Hear me, have mercy upon me, have always kind regard for me for ever.** 

That Asha and the other Amesha-spentas arc, nevertheless, only an ema¬ 
nation from the Essence of Mazda, is poetically expressed in His designation as 
their Father and Progenitor as well as their Creator. Where God is regarded as 
the Creator of the spirits existing by and outside of Himself, there can be no 
reference to any kind of polytheism. The question then—Whether there are 
any spiritual existences outside of God, who stand to a certain extent as inter¬ 
mediaries between Him and man—lias nothing to do with the definition of the 
idea of monotheism. Tn reference to the theology of the G&th&s it is still to be 
fully maintained that the names of the Amesha-spentas are chiefly abstract 
conceptions. When Mazda is called the Father of Asha, it only signifies that 
He has created the moral and the cosmic order. Hence He is also designated 
Asha hazciosh “ of one will with Asha since what He does is in accord with the 
world ordained by Him. Or when He is called the Father of Vohu-manfi 
and Armaiti, it signifies that all good intentions and all humble devotion, that 
is, every life which is agreeable to God, depends upon Him or emanates from 
Him. 

Consequently, the belief in the Amesha-spentas does not interfere with the 
monotheism of the G&thic theology. In spite of all, Ahura Mazda stands out 
as the Almighty Being ( Yasna XXIX, 3). It is He Who gives decision upon all, 
since everything happens according to His will ( Yasna XXIX, 4). He is of one 
nature with them all, or, as the poet puts it : He dwells together with Asha 
and Vohu-man6 ( Yasna XXXII, 2 ; XL1V, 9), that is, He has these powers at 
HiB disposal; they stand at His command. They issue from Him, and go back 
unto Him. Ahura Mazda existed first of all. Khshathra and Armaiti, 
Vohu-man6 and Asha are associated with Him as natural evolutions from His 
Being. Such powers only emanate from Him. He allots them unto men 
(Yasna XXXI, 21.) He stands far above them :. 

** This I ask thee, give mo the right answer, O Ahura ! 

Who hath created the blessed Armaiti together with Khshathra ? 

Who, through his wisdom, hath made the son in the image of the father ? 

I will designate thee, O Mazda ! to the intelligent, as 
The Creator of all, Thou Most Bountiful Spirit ! *’ 

(Yasna XLIV, 7). 

Lastly, I have still to add a few words with reference to Ashi and Sraosha. 
How much the theology of the G&thas differs from that of the later Avesta is 
plainly manifested by these yazats. In the former Ashi can scarcely be 
considered the name of a genius as in the latter. The word has in the G&th&s 
rather its original abstract signification : reward , or recompense ; then blessing , 
or success (Yasna XXVIII, 4; XLIII, 1, 5, etc.). I cannot specify any G&thic 
passage where ashi may bo conceived with some probability as a proper name. 
The progress of the development of an abstract idea into the name of a yazaia 
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is clearly perceptible as regards the word ashi in the period which intervenes 
between the epoch of the G&th&s and the age of the later Avesta. 

Similar is the case with Sraosha. In the later Avesta the word denotes 
throughout a genius of a pretty fixed and permanent nature with distinct 
individual characteristics. In a still later time he is described as the messenger 
of God, who has to convey His orders unto man. However, no such traits are 
observable in the G&thas. Here we discover only the first beginnings of the 
personification of the word in such passages as Yasna XXXIII, 5 where the 
poet invokes the “ mighty Sraosha,” and Yama XL1V, Hi where the author 
implores the bestowal of a commander for protection against enemies, and wishes 
that “ Sraosha with Voliumano ” may accompany him, in other words obe¬ 
dience to the holy religion and pious mind, in the latter passage, I believe 
a double sense is implied ; but in other passages where Sraosha occurs it has the 
etymological abstract meaning of “obedience,* 5 “devotion”; or the concrete 
meaning of “ the obedient,” “ the devoted,” “ the pious.” The contrary 
expression asrushti hence signifies “ the disobedient ” in Yasna XXXIII, 4 
and XLIV, 13. 

We can now sum up the results of this chapter in a series of propositions as 
follows :— 

(1) The theology of the G&th&s is more abstract and philosophical than 
that of the later Avesta. It represents the oldest and most primitive form of 
the Mazdayasnian religion. 

(2) The veneration of the more popular divinities such as Mithra and 
Tishtrya , is unknown to the poets of the Gatlias. The cult of these yazatas 
was first adopted in a later epoch by a sort of compromise with the popular 
religion. 

(3) The theology of the Gath&s is monotheistic. Mazda Ahura is the 
Godhead per se. 

(4) This monotheism is in no way interfered with by the genii alluded to 
in the G&thas, since these Amesha-spentas and yazatas are only hypostases of 
abstract conceptions, they are everywhere comprehended in their original 
mport, and stand, moreover, in conformity with their nature under Mazda, 
being themselves regarded as His creatures. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Zoroastrianism is not a Dualistio Religion. 

The Zoroastrian religion has often been called a dualistic religion. This 
term we are, however, only then authorized to apply to it, when wc understand 
under dualism a religious system wherein the existence of a power working in 
opposition to the good-creating and good-wishing Godhead, is also assumed 
besides Him. Tn this sense the Old Testament religion may, likewise, be 
denoted a dualistic system. Strictly speaking, we could only then point to a 
religion as a dualism w hen both the good and evil principles stand one against 
the other wfith equal rights, and are equally mighty ; when both influence the 
world to an equal extent; and when man feels himself equally dependent upon 
and acted on by both of them. But where man can, by the power of his moral 
freedom of choice, decide upon goodness, and turn himself away from evil or 
vice, as is conspicuously often manifest in the Gathas, the term “ dualism ” is 
no longer justified in my opinion. The existence of a dualism would, as I 
believe, require, among other things, that man should persevere in evincing 
the same veneration to the evil spirits as to the good spirits, that he should offer 
to the former sacrifices and prayers in order to propitiate them and to avert 
all sorts of mischief caused by them, as in (their) turn he offers them to the good 
spirits in order to share in their blessings. I need scarcely here emphasize that 
no traces of such ideas are found in the A vesta. 

The Avesta, of course even in its oldest parts, recognizes an evil spirit, 
who in every point stands opposed to the good spirit. The assumption of his 
existence should be the solution of the question, which every philosophic mind 
will naturally dwrell upon, as to how r evil comes into the world, if the Deity is 
essentially good and can, accordingly, produce only good things. Whence 
originate crimes and sins ; whence all the misery and imperfections, which 
cling unto man as well as to the whole creation ? Zarathushtra and the other 
poets of the G&thas have endeavoured to solve that question in a philosophical 
way, and 1 will make an attempt, in the following pages, to expound briefly 
their system as it seems to unfold itself from the Gathas. 1 say seems,” 
because the Gathas have not at all in view the object of developing a system 
of philosophy. Their composers do not mean to address individuals from 
amongst the people, blit the whole community ; because they chiefly take into 
their consideration the practical side of religion, viz., ethics, and not the 
philosophical form of its doctrine. We must. therefore, assay to construe from 
the brief indications and isolated passages of the hymns the ideas which may 
have presented themselves before tho minds of these poets upon the question 
of evil. Naturally, these are distinct passages wherein the prophet is led by the 
context to speak of the nature of evil. But (in regard to this) wo must at once 
renounce all claims to be able to represent clearly all the individual traits 
of the philosophical system which Zarathushtra may have established for him¬ 
self. In reference also to the principal points, such as I shall attempt to 



describe, opinions might frequently differ. Others will very easily find out certain 
passages, of which the meaning lias not been sufficiently established bv me, 
or which appear to be not quite consistent with my own views. 

In the later A vesta, the opposition between the spirits of the good and the 
evil world is also carried through formally and most precisely. As Ahura 
Mazda stands at the head of the former, so Angra Mainyu stands at the head 
of the latter. As opponents of the six Amesha-spentas or archangels stand the 
six archdomons : Akem-mand is opposed to Vohu-mano; Indra or Andra to 
Asha ; Sauru to Khslmthra ; the demon of arrogance, Nnoghaithya, to Spent a- 
armaiti ; Taunt and Zairicha to Haurvatat and Aineretat. Then follows the 
army of the good spirits of light against the band of the dae.ua and drug. 

In the G&thas the system, as it appears to me, is not so thoroughly deve¬ 
loped. Agra Mainyu occurs here only once as the name of the evil spirit, and 
of course in a single passage ( Yasna XLV, 2) where spanydo mainyush and not, 
as one would expect, Ahura Mazda, is mentioned as his opponent. Likewise, 
ako mainyush occurs only in one passage (Yasna XXXII, 5) ; ahem mand is 
found twice named ( Yasna XLVII, 5; XXXII, 3), which, however, has in 
other passages the original abstract sense of “ evil mind,*' and achishtem 
mono also twice ( Yasna XXX, ft ; XXXII, 13), which is employed as an 
appellative of the evil principle. 

Now at the first glance it might seem as though agra mainyush and ako 
mainyush were formally the adversaries of spenta. mainyush , and a kern mand 
and acMslitem mand of vohu mand and vahishtem mand. However, such is not 
the case in the G&th&s. All these names evidently denote, without any dis¬ 
tinction, the evil spirit who is called simply Agra Mainyu in the later A vesta. 
Tlius, for example, in Yasna XXXII, 3, the daevas are designated as the brood 
(eithra) of Akemmano who must be, in such a context, manifestly the highest 
and the head of the world of evil spirits. The same is probably the value of 
Achishtem-mano, when it is said in Yasna XXX, G, that the demons flock 
together around him, while the good spirits are associated with, or collect 
around, Spenta Mainyu (Yasna XXX, 7, and comp. 5). Nay, it even appears 
that in the same passage Aeshma, too, which is otherwise the name of a parti¬ 
cular demon, serves only as the appellative of Agra Mainyu. 

Now as regards the exposition of the relations in which the good spirits 
stand to the evil spirits, it is important to note that there is no regular counter¬ 
part principally of the name Ahura Mazda. The names which serve as desig¬ 
nations of the evil spirit, stand rather as counterparts of the name Spenta - 
mainyu or Vohu-mano. But where both the good and evil spirits are named 
together ( Yasna XXX, 4-7 ; XLV, 2), the good spirit is not denoted by Mazda, 
but Spenta- (spanydo, spenishta) mainyu. The essential function of Spenta - 
mainyu himself does not even seem fully clear in the Gath&s. He is sometimes 
identified with Ahura Mazda (Yasna XLI1T, 2), sometimes he is distinguished 
from Him ( Yasna XLV, 6 ; XLVII, 1) ; he must hence be a divine being who 
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sometimes rises to the level of the Highest Godhead : sometimes he is distinct 
from Him, and leads a separate existence. 

If we were to compare all these data we should bo able to characterize the 
philosophy of Zarathushtra approximately as follows :—The Highest Being, 
the Godhead, is plainly Ahura Mazda. He is by nature good, and only good¬ 
ness emanates from Him. Evil is the negation of goodness ; it exists only in 
relation to the latter, just as darkness is only the negation of light. Now so far 
as Ahura Mazda is the positive, to whom evil forms the negative, He is called 
Spenta-mainyu, while evil or its personification is Agra-mainyu or Ak6-mainyu. 
Both Spenta-mainyu and Ako-mainyu arc hence represented as twins (Yasna 
XXX, 3) ; they do not exist alone for themselves, but each in relation to the 
other ; both are absorbed in the higher Unity, Ahura Mazda. They existed 
before the beginning of the world ; their opposition is exhibited in the visible 
world. Ahura Mazda is the Creator of the universe, but as He, in the form of 
Spenta-mainyu, creates anything, the negative counterpart of Him is given, 
i.e., as the poet expresses it in a popular form, Agra-mainyu, the evil spirit, 
who produces evil in opposition to goodness ( Yasna XXX. 4 seq,). The 
first thing which the twins produced, is life or death, or, as it may perhaps be 
philosophically expressed, the being and not being, wherein the double side of 
their nature is marked. Thus, if Spenta-mainyu creates light, the darkness, 
or the not being, or the absence of light, is the contrary creation of Agra- 
mainyu ; if the former gives warmth, the negation of warmth, viz., cold, 
originates from the latter. All evil is, consequently, to the Zoroastrian not 
something properly realistic, existing in and for itself, but only the failure of 
goodness. Therefore, it is self-evident that good and evil throughout are not 
parallel ideas of equal value, but the latter has a purely relative existence. If 
Ave admit this, we must also assert that Zoroastrianism cannot be called a du¬ 
alism in the proper sense of the term. 

Now’, as soon as we ask the question : How does man stand in relation to 
these two opposite principles ? we thereby directly touch upon the sphere of 
ethics. But when we interrogate : What is the final end (at the last judgment) 
of this opposition between good and evil ? we come therewith to the subject of 
eschatology, the doctrine of the last things, the end of the world and the last 
judgment. Both ethics and eschatology are specially weighty points of the 
Zoroastrian religion. Both naturally stand in a close reciprocal relation. So 
early as in the G&th&s we discover numerous and important hints upon ethics 
and eschatology. 

It is a well-known fact that the entire system of Zoroastrian ethics is 
based upon the triad of “ good thoughts, good words, and good actions,” the 
humata , Mlchta, and hvarshta. This, indeed, presupposes a high standard of 
moral culture, when the sin in thought is placed on the same level writh the 
sin in action, and, therefore, the root of all actions as well as the measure of 
every moral discernment is perceived in the mind. We must hence aver that 
the founders of the Avesta religion at least attained, to that stage in ethics to which 
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only the best parts of the Old Testament rise , and that they display an inclination 
towards that depth of moral intuition which is perceptible in Christianity . 

Now, wo must emphasize this fact that at a very early period the G&thas 
knew about tin’s ethical triad which also sways over the entire later Avesta. 
There is no doubt, therefore, that the foundation of this ethical system had 
been laid by Zarathushtra himself. The character of these ethics is thus in fact 
so personal and individual that we are involuntarily forced to assume that it is 
the product of au individual superemincut spirit which, endowed with special 
moral gifts of nature, has attained to such a keenness and preciseness in the 
conception of the moral laws. That this doctrine developed out of a whole 
nation, so that it was to a certain extent the property of a community, and 
gradually took the form in which it is represented in the extant Avesta, seems 
to me quite incredible. 

The poet says in Yasna XXX, 3, that the two spirits that had existed from 
the beginning, the twins, had announced to him in a vision what is good and 
what is evil in thoughts, words, and actions. In like maimer, Yasna LI, 21 
designates piety as the fruit of the thoughts, words, and deeds of an humble 
mind. On the contrary, evil thoughts, evil words, and evil works, emanate 
from the wicked spirit ( Yasna XXXII, 5). In the service of God this ethical 
tripartition is manifested in the devout feeling which the adorer shall foster 
in the good speech which he utters, and in the offering ceremony which he per¬ 
forms. But it w ould be only a limitation which is not vindicated by the Avesta 
texts, wore we to regard this triple moral idea exclusively as ritual expressions. 
That the mind or thought settles the fundamental tone of this moral triad, so 
that speech and actions must he dependent upon it, and judged according to it, 
is clearly enough declared by the prophet when he speaks of the words and 
deeds of a good mind ( Yasna XLV, 8). 

Now' as to the position of man in relation to good and evil, the most cons¬ 
picuous point in the ethics of the Gathas is the complete free choice which 
belongs to every individual. According to the Zoroastrian standpoint, no man 
stands under any ban whatever of destiny, of a destiny originating from 
eternity, which binds him and oppresses his will. There is here no original 
sin for which he has to sutler as the result of the faults of his parents, and which 
cripples his strength in struggling against evil. The evil lies not in him but 
out of him. He can let evil approach him and admit it in himself, but at the 
same time he can keep it off from himself, and struggle with it. 

This is certainly a sound moral standpoint which places all responsibility 
upon man himself, and deprives him of the possibility of making any excuse for 
his laxity by saying that the matter did not lie in his pow er (or w T as a result of 
destiny). 

That the determination in favour of good or evil is a matter of free choice, 
is typically signified by the fact that the demons, too place themselves out of a 
peculiar motive, on the side of the evil Spirit. They are, therefore, not evil 
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by nature, but they become so by foolishly declaring themselves in opposition 
to Ahura Mazda (Yasna XXX, 6). Nay, it is even a free voluntary act of the 
Evil Spirit himself that he chose sin as his sphere of action, while Spenta- 
mainyu made the choice of piety and truth for himself (Yasna XXX, 5). And, 
likewise, it is only the pious and faithful who make the right choice of the good 
thoughts, good words, and good deeds ; but not the impious (Yasna XXX, 3). 

This doctrine of the free volition of man conforms with the opinion already 
expressed by me above that religion is a matter of understanding or judgment, 
and that righteousness and truth on the one hand, and impiety and falsehood 
on the other hand, naturally stand in the closest connection. According to the 
Zoroastrian idea, moreover, man is not fettered with a blind fate, nor prejudiced 
in his judgment by hereditary sins. God has given him his power of judgment, 
and he who has cars may hear, and he who has intellect may choose, what is 
right and true. The sinner is a fool, and the fool a sinner. 

The Zoroastrian well understands how great the danger is for each indivi¬ 
dual, and in how many different ways evil manifests itself in the visible world 
and threatens to cause the downfall of the pious. His life is, therefore, a con¬ 
stant and indefatigable struggle or combat against evil. It would be super¬ 
fluous here to cite all the Gothic passages which touch upon this earnest concep¬ 
tion of life as an everlasting combat in the fulfilment of the true obligations. 
The exhortation that every one shall persevere in righteousness and devotion 
and shall not get tired of it, forms rightly and precisely the fundamental tone of 
most of the G&thic hymns. 

Piety is the most ardent wish of the poet (Yasna XXXII, 9). He implores 
Armaiti that she may let him firmly adhere to the faith (asha), and that she 
may grant him the blessing of a pious mind (Yasna XLIII, 1). The faith is the 
highest goodness ( vahishtem ) which he can acquire from God. He implores the 
Deity to obtain this highest good for himself as well as for Ins adherent Frash- 
aoshtra (Yaxna XXVITT, 9). The highest goodness is the property of Mazda. 
From Him it reaches unto men when the Holy Word is announced to them 
(Yasna XXXI, 6 ; XLV, 4). In this respect the Gathie hymns stand far higher 
than those of the Rigveda. In the Gftthas the gifts or possessions which the 
poet longs for, are almost exclusively spiritual and moral ones ; it is only in 
solated cases that material gifts form the object of his wish. The Vedic singers, 
on the contrary, pray for horses and cattle and splendid riches. 

The absence of cult and ceremonies is a conspicuous feature of the Gath as 
when contrasted with the later Avesta. In the latter, regularly recurring 
prayers, offerings, recitations, and purifications, which are undergone daily or at 
certain occasions, play an important part; they form the very contents of the 
VendiddiL the religious code of the Zoroastrians. The guardians of those 
numerous precepts are the priests, who have to watch over their fulfilment., and 
to impose the due penance upon the negligent, and tardy people who trans¬ 
gress them. The whole life of the Zoroastrian is governed by these precepts of 
purification and their minute observances. But if we glance at the G&th&s, 
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wo discover no trace of all these precepts and customs. The reason of the 
absence of any such trace may be explained in two ways. Either we may 
assume that the context in the G&th&s, the tendency and object which their 
authors pursued, generally offered no occasion to speak of any ritual and 
ceremony; or wc may account for his phenomenon by supposing that in the 
epoch wherein the G&th&s were composed, generally speaking no such detail 
of precepts had existed ; but that the whole system gradually developed to per¬ 
fection when the community became more and more established, and the new 
doctrine found wider and wider extension. I believe that we should feel no 
hesitation in following the latter explanation. The G&th&s are, indeed, not 
completely silent as regards the external forms of the divine worship. They 
allude to the hymns of praise whereby the Deity is adored by man (Yasna 
XXXIV, 6 ; XLV, 6, 8 ; L. 4). According to Yasna XLV, 10, Ahura Mazda is 
exalted by offerings ; and they are the deeds of the good mind whereby one 
approaches God (Yasna, L, 9), and propitiates the holy spirits (Yasna XXXIV, 
1). But these are quite general ideas. The ethics of the G&th&s are in such 
a high degree internal or mental; they recognize so decidedly or precisely the 
piety in a holy course of life and in an energetic struggle against evil, that the 
idea seems to be hardly compatible with the belief that a reward can be gained 
by the conscientious observance of external ceremonies at any time. The 
expression which denotes in the later Avesta the fulfilment of the precepts of 
purification, is yaozhddo , which occurs only once in the G&th&s (Yasna XLVIII, 
5). The G&th&s do not mention even once a common name for the priesthood. 
They, of course, refer to the whole community of the believers, and particular¬ 
ly, as it seems, to the teachers and proclaimers of the new religion, by a distinct 
word saoshyanto . This word, however, bears quite a different meaning in the 
later Avesta, in which the priest is denoted by dthravan, an expression which is 
entirely wanting in the G&th&s. Without the existence of a priestly institution, 
however, the observance and management of a ritual entering so much into 
minute details, just as the Vendidftd teaches, is inconceivable. The absence of 
any reference to the priesthood as well as to a well-organized system of ritual 
and ceremonies can be quite easily explained by the general condition of civili¬ 
zation such as is described in the Gath&s. Herein the Zoroastrian community 
is represented as a rising generation, the doctrine is still a new one, not long 
known to the people, nor spread among them. However, those two pheno¬ 
mena, viz., priesthood formed as a separate institution, and a de veloped system 
of religious usages and precepts, come into existence only under settled cir¬ 
cumstances. They presuppose a certain tradition, a longer period of deve¬ 
lopment in which it became possible to place the system on a firm footing 
not merely as regards its general characteristic principles, but also its finish 
in details. The principal traits of Zoroastrianism are, nevertheless, presented 
in^the Gathas, its detailed outward structure being found in the later Avesta. 
There seems to be no doubt that this outward structure certainly corresponds 
in all points to the spirit which permeates the G&th&s, 
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As we have already observed, the G&th&s did originate in an epoch of 
ardent conflict. Very often we find the believers in need and distress, while the 
godless and disbelievers in the doctrine rejoice and seem to claim the victory 
in the fight. When the thought naturally occursHow are the righteous in¬ 
demnified for the wrong which they endure here on earth, and how are the im¬ 
pious who appear to enjoy good luck and success, punished for their crimes ? 
Hence, in the earliest period of Zoroastrianism the conception of a compensating 
justice meted out in the next world, was already strong. It formed one of the 
ground-pillars of the entire system; for without this hope the faithful adherents 
of the doctrine would scarcely have overcome triumphantly all the persecu¬ 
tions which they must have suffered at the beginning. Like the Christian 
martyrs of the first century, they forbore all the affliction of this world in the 
hopo of the joy and happiness which awaited them in the next world (Yasna 
XLV,7):— 

4 ‘ When they will receivo the reward of their deeds. 

Those who are living now, those who have lived, and those who will live ; 

Then the soul of the pious will be happy in eternity. 

But never will end the torments of the disbeliever ; 

Thus Mazda hath established according to His power.” 

Thus merit and fate are adjusted in a divine court of justice. This judg¬ 
ment is twofold, one individual, and the other general. The individual judg¬ 
ment is administered to every individual soul after its separation from the body; 
the general judgment, on the contrary, to the whole body of the souls at the 
end of the world, viz., the doom’s day. With the latter follow, as it would 
seem, the perfect separation of the wicked from the good, and the abolition of 
the negative after which the positive, realistic, and the good alone will survive. 

So far as we can conclude from the indications in the Gathas regarding the 
fate of the souls after their separation from the body, the ideas of this epoch 
correspond to those of the later A vesta. The judgment takes place at the 
Chinvat Bridge which connects this world with the next. The pious soul cross¬ 
es this bridge in communion with the souls of all those who have zealously 
striven for the good on earth (Yasna XLVI, 10). It now enters into the 
“ spiritual world ” which in the Gathas is often contrasted with the visible and 
corporeal world (Yasna XXVIII, 3). Yonder it shares in the highest beatitude, 
which consists principally in the soul beholding Mazda and the heavenly 
spirits face to face, and dwelling with them together in Eternal Light. “ O 
Asha, when shall I see Thee,” asks the poet in Yasna XXVIII, “ and Vohu- 
man6, the possessor of knowledge, and the abode which belongs to Ahura in. 
particular ? ” To the great discomfort of the evil souls, the righteous souls 
will be conducted in the future to the abode of the Blissful Spirit, according to 
Yasna XXXII, 15. Whosoever has overcome lying and deceit by dint of truth, 
will receive from Mazda the heavenly kingdom and the eternal bliss (Yasna 
XXX, 8); and whosoever has adhered firmly to the V&h-Din “ Good Religion,” 
will enter unhindered the dwelling of Vohu-man6, Asha, and Mazda (Yasna 
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XXX, TO). God will bestow eternal life upon those who follow Zarathushtra 
(Yutinn XLVJ, J3), ami this lifts is a life of bliss, for Iho Garddemnna , the 
Abode of Hymns/’ is called! in Yiuma XLV, 8 the paradise in which the pious 
dwell. 

Further, we observe that the G&th&s, consistently with their entire charac¬ 
ter, consider the blissfulness in the next world as an essentially spiritual one, 
just as in the Christian religion it rests in the “ beholding of Cod ” (srhawn 
Gotles ), in the close communion with the Godhead. We hardly find any such 
traces among the Indians. Here Zoroastrianism exhibits a strong opposition 
to the natural religions, which conceive the life after death as a continuation of 
the future life with all its joys, advantages, and habits ; but without its 
sufferings and painfulness. 

While the soul of the righteous joyfully crosses the Chinvat Bridge, 'which 
leads him to the Kingdom of Heaven, the soul of the sinful is stricken with fear 
and terror, in the presentiment of the penal retribution awaiting him {Yasna 
LT, 13). The Divine Judgment exiles the soul into Hell. Just as the Kingdom 
of Heaven is pure light, so is darkness the abode of the demons ( Yasna XXXII, 
10, achishtahj/d demand manangJw “ in the abode of the evil spirit,” is the formal 
and real antithesis to the vangMush d demand manangho in strophe 15). It is 
in the abode of the demons that the sinful soul is received bv the evil spirits 
with scoffing and disgrace, and entertained with loathsome food (Yasna XLTX. 
11). But as pure spiritual joys make up the essential constituent of Paradise, 
so there are, likew ise, essential spiritual torments under which the soul of the 
wicked has to pine after his death. Such a soul is severed from Mazda and 
the blessed spirits ; it dwells with the demons in eternity ; it is particularly 
tormented by its own conscience which accuses it and condemns it ( Yasna 
XLVI, 11). Thus tranquillity and serene joyfulness are for the blessed on the 
one side, and trouble and remorse and repentance for the damned on the other. 
Such is the compensation in the next world for the disproportion between re¬ 
ward and punishment which we so often perceive in the life of man here on 
earth. 

Such a recompense or retribution is allotted to each individual immediately 
after death. The material work, however, is not destined to lust forever. 
It will in the future be annihilated. Thus the final judgment is united with the 
end of the world. Already in the Gathas this idea (of the next world) is clearly 
observable. The general judgment does not stand in contradiction to the 
individual judgment. The latter finds its solemn confirmation in the former, 
and w r e may probably assume that at the final judgment evil will be annihilated 
and banished from the world. The Gathas, nevertheless, do not speak de¬ 
finitely upon this subject, but the later Avesta contains this doctrine, and we 
daresay that without it the notion of a judgment at the end of the W'orld would 
be almost without any object. In the hymns the final judgment is apparently 
not quite distinguished from the individual judgment. Mazda Who existed 
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from the beginning of the world has laid it down that in His power evil shall 
he the retribution of the evil, and good the reward of the good at the end of the 
world. The pious will enter the heavenly kingdom of Mazda at the end of the 
world (Yasna XLIfi. 5-b; LI, b), that is, he will outlast the destruction which 
evil and the evil people will be subject to. 

Conclusion. 

I now come to the end. of my survey. Tt appeared to me indeed adapted 
to the spirit of t he age, and wort h my while to point at once to the Gath4s as 
the oldest parts of the Avesta, and to treat the contents of their doctrine 
separately. The task itself may furnish us with the proof that such a treat¬ 
ment of the subject is practicable. It may prove at the same time to be a 
contribution to the argument that a deep cleft separates the G&thfts from the 
other books of the Avesta, and that the Parsecs have been led rightly and by 
important grounds to ascribe already in an early period a special sanctity to 
these old hymns. My task appeared to me the more useful as in the Gathas 
a particularly original and antique form of the Zoroastrian doctrine can be 
discovered ; and this form is the purest and sublimest that we know of. It is 
still free from many later additions, and permits us to observe in a favourable 
light the personality of Zarathushtra, his moral earnest and yet human inten¬ 
tions, and his philosophical system which ventures to solve the highest and most 
important problem in religious philosophy. We recognize in Zarathushtra a 
man who was far in advance of his times, who proclaimed already in a remote 
antiquity a monotheistic religion to the people, who conceived from a philoso¬ 
phical standpoint the Being of the Godhead, the relation in which man stands to 
Him, and the origin of evil; and who perceived the chief point not in offerings 
and external ceremonies, but in a pious mind, and in a life conforming to 
such a pious mind. 

This discourse is addressed to the Parsees of India on the one hand, and to 
those amongst Europeans on the other who take a warm interest in India and 
its inhabitants. Tt will bring before them the oldest and to a certain extent 
the ideal form of the doctrine, as it was thought out and conceived principally 
by its founder and author himself. It will at the same time enable also the 
European who is himself not in a position to study the original texts of the 
Sacred Writings of the Parsees, to form a correct estimate and to give an un¬ 
biased criticism of the Parsee religion and its moral standard. May it prove 
a foundation stone in the Bridge which will unite the West and the East with one 
another . 



Views op the classical writers regarding zoroaster 

AND HIS DOCTRINE.* 

The earliest contact between Gra&isni and Magism that we are informed of, is 
an intercourse between Pythagoras and the Magi, which lasted for several years. 
Whilst ancient and modern writers vary as to the year of the birth of this sage, 
and place it at one time in 608 or 606, at another in 670 B.C.; so much is, how¬ 
ever, certain that the years of his active life fall under the reign of Cyrus, and 
that he left his native country before the death of the founder of the Persian 
Monarchy, in order to make scientific travels. If the statements of the chroni¬ 
clers 1 were true, according to which Pythagoras is said to have served in the 
army of Assarhaddon, he might have had, already in his earliest youth, an 
opportunity of conversing with the Magi ; but that is evidently an anachronism. 
Others, 2 3 * * * * * on the contrary, relate that the campaign of Cambyses in Egypt took 
place during his sojourn in that country ; Pythagoras may have there been 
taken prisoner and brought with the Persian army to Babylon, where he 
may have had intercourse with the Chaldasans and the Magi for twelve years ; 
hence he may have returned at the age of 56 to Samos. The campaign of 
Cambyses in Egypt falls in the Olympiad 63,4 (525 B.C.), and his death in 
Olympiad 64,4 (521 B.C.). During this interval, therefore, Pythagoras must 
have come to Babylon, where lie remained until B.C. 513. That Pythagoras 
had been in Egypt is affirmed by Herodotus and Isocrates ; but that a man so 
curious in religious matters should visit also Babylon, the metropolis of 
Asiatic knowledge, and should make acquaintance w ith the Chaldseans and the 
Magi, is a fact so very evident in itself, that I cannot conceive how the very 
numerous statements of antiquity could be rejected for no other reason than 
their being found in writers of a later period.® 

* Translated from the (Borman of T)r. Er. Windischmann’s Zoroastrische Studien, a 
posthumous German work edited by E. von Spiegel, Berlin. Chapter on —S fallen dcr 
Allen iiber Zoroastrischcs “ References in Ancient Writings to Zoroaster and his Doctrine.” 

1 Chronic Eusebii , edited by Anchor of A by den ns, p. 20. Comp, M. Niebuhr, Assur 
p. 497 and 501 ; 13. G. Niebuhr, K1. Schrijfan , p. 200. 

2 Theoloy. Arithmct , ed., A at. p. 40 :—“ He is said to lmve been made prisoner by 
Cambyses, when he went to Egypt, aud to have had intercourse with the priest; he 
came into Babylon and learnt the rites of the barbarians.” Jamblichus, in his “Life of 
Pythagoras,” p. 19, narrates the same facts, and adds :—“There lie liked to converse with 
the Magi, and learned their signs and the most perfect mode of serving the gods, and 
became accomplished in a high degree in the numbers, music, and other sciences. He 
stayed thcro for another 12 years and went, afterwards to Samos, when lie was about 56 
years of ago.” 

3 Cicero de jin., V, 29 :— “ Pythagoras had visited Egypt and conversed with the Persian 

Magi. 9 * Valerius Maximus VIII, 7 extern, 2 “Thence ho went, to the Persians and was 

taught the very exact, wisdom of the Magi.” Plinius, Hist. Naturahs , XXX, 12 :—“At. 

least Pythagoras, Empedocles, Democritus and Plato sailed off t o learn this art (of magic), 

really undertaking rather exile than travel.” Apuleius, Floridan, p. 19 ed. Altib, :— 

“There are writers who say tlmi Pythagoras had been taught by the Persian Magi” 

(comp, infra the whole passage). Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromata , I., p. 365 :—“ He. 
conversed with the l>est of the Chaldasans and Magi.” Diogenes Laertes, VIII, 13 :— 
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But in making use of these statements it is very important to observe that 
the majority of the authors distinguish between the Chaldseans and the Magi. 
Porphyrins 1 says in his Life of Pythagoras :—“ He lias inculcated truth before 
all things : this alone can render man God-like, since also in God (called by the 
Magi Oromazes) the body, as ho learnt- from them, resembles light, whilst the 
soul is like unto truth.” And further on :—“ He heard and accepted from the 
Magi the worship of the divinities and the other precepts of life,” What is 
related here by Porphyrins about the Magi, is taken from pre-eminent sources. 
If we do not regard the high veneration of the Persians and the Magi for truth, 
a fact often confirmed elsewhere, the distinction of a body and a soul in God is 
truly Zaratliushtrian. 1 n the Farvardin Yasltt , § § 80 to 81, it is said of Ahura 
Mazda :—“ His genius is the most intelligent and the best-bodied ; His soul is 
Mdthra-Spento (the Holy Word), the bright, the shining, the foreseeing, and the 
bodies which He assumes, are Die tine bodies of the A meska - Spe 7 ilas (‘ the 
Blissful Immortal *), the solid ones of the Amesha-Spentas, let us venerate the 
strong horsed Sun.” 

The Holy Word is the very truth, and the Amesha-Spentas are the lumi¬ 
nous creations, wherefore it is significant that the Sun is invoked immediately 
after them. Moreover, we are justified in thinking of Mithra as morally truth 
and physically light, and as a being who may be regarded as a likeness of Ahura. 
In the Hormazd Yasht , 5 21 (sec Yaskt Fr. 11, 5 38) are mentioned the spirit, the 
intellect and the tongue of Ahura as bearing, remembering and uttering the 
Holy Word, and in several passages the body of Ahura is mentioned along with 
His intellectual spirit, (comp. Yasna 1 , § 1 ) khralliwishiaM hukereplemahe . Yasna 
LXX1, § 4, speaks of vtspetn kerefsh Alttimiie, "‘the whole body of Ahura.” 
The beginning of the Bundahisb, too, completely harmonizes with the passage 
of Porphyrins. 

On the other hand, the same authority 2 relates other facts about the inter¬ 
course of Pythagoras and the Ohaldajans :—“ He had intercourse not only 
with the other Chaldreans, but also with Zabratas, by whom he was purified 

‘‘Having been st ill young and curious, no Jolt.bis nai ive country, and learnt all the rites of 
the ({recks and barbarians. lie was in Fgypt wlicn Polycrates recommended him by 
letters to Amasis. Ho learned their language, as is stated by Antiphion in his book on those 
men who excelled in virtue, and afterwards ho went to the Magi and Cbaldieans.” That 
Pythagoras him,self had been in Persia or even in India, must, he an exaggeration—a 
mistake resulting from his intercourse wit h the Magi. 

1 Vila Fifth. “Life of Pythagoras,” -M “Jle gave these precepts; but before all he 
taught to ?>pcak the truth. For this alone can render man like unto God, since, as he 
learnt from the Magi, in God too. Who is called by them Oromazos, the body is like onto 
light, and the soul unto truth .** And in chapter 7 :—“ As to the divine ceremonies and 
other things referring to the affairs of life, lie is said to have been tanglit and instructed by 
the Magi." 

2 “Life of Pythagoras,” 12 ;—But in Hnbylon lie had intercourse with other Ghal- 
d ream us well as with Zabratas, by whom ho was purified from the transgressions of his for¬ 
mer life, and instructed as to what the zealous must chiefly abstain from. He learnt there 
also his (Zahratas’s) doctrine about nature and the first principles of the universe.'* 
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from the sins of his earlier life, and was taught how zealous people must keep 
themselves pure ; there lie had also heard the doctrine of the nature and the 
first principles of the universe.” What Porphyrius here states, seems to have 
been taken from Aristoxenus (about 320 B.C.), of whose writings a very large 
fragment has been preserved by Hippolytus ( Refut . Haeret “ Refutation of the 
Heretics,” p. 8, Oxford edition. Cfr. Origenes, edition of Lammazsch, 
volume XXV, page 296 stq.\ Diodorous the Eretrian is also named as an autho¬ 
rity). Aristoxenus narrates that Zaratas set forth his doctrine to Pythagoras :— 
“ There have been from the beginning two causes (or principles) of things, 
father and mother. The light is the father, the darkness is the mother ; the 
parts of light are the warm, the dry, the light and the swift; but the parts of 
darkness are the cold, the wet, the heavy and the slow ; of all these is composed 
the world of male and female. But the world is a musical harmony, wherefore 
the sun has a harmonical circulation.” Yet concerning the things that 
originate from the earth and the world, Zaratas gave an explanation, says 
Aristoxenus, in the following manner :—“ There are two demons, a celestial 
and a terrestrial one ; the latter takes his origin from the earth, and is water ; 
but the celestial one is fire coupled with air, warm and cold.” Then follows 
the reason why beans 1 should not he eaten on account of the bean having some 
reference to sexuality. In another passage, too, Hippolytus mentions Zaratas 
(B. 178) where he says :— e; Zaratas, the teacher of Pythagoras, has called the 
first one father, the second one mother.” Thus Plutarch also relates. 8 

It is clear that this doctrine of Zabratas or Zaratas, the Ohaldaean, as 
described by Aristoxenus and Porphyrius, 3 does not contain anything that is 
specifically Zarathushtrian ; but that, on the contrary, it is directly opposed to 
the system of the Magi in very important points. It is, therefore, not without 
meaning that Porphyrius distinguishes the doctrine of the Magi from that 
of the Chaldacans, and explicitly calls Zabratas, a Chaldacan, whilst Jambli- 
chus evidently confounds the two doctrines in the passage cited above (“ Life 
of Pythagoras,” 19). The same correct distinction between the Magi and the 
Chaldmans, Zoroaster and Zaratas, is found also in Clements of Alexandria, 
as well as in the passage already referred to, and also in Stromata, I, page 357, 
Potter’s edition, 4 where he explicitly calls Zaratas, an Assyrian, whilst he says 

l It is very remarkable that the prohibition of bean eating, which Pythagoras is said 
to have learnt from the ChaUkean Zaratas, is found in the Old Babylonian or Chald&an 
documents. Comp. Cliwolson, “The Remains of the Old Babylonian Literature,” p. 93 
tteq, 

3 Du animat} procrvatlonc , in Timaeo, chapter 11, 2, “ Zaratas, the teacher of Pythagoras, 
calls this (t.e., the dudda “ the Two ”) the mother of numbers, and the One he calls father. 9 

3 Of course we must not imagine that the later writers have authentically made out the 
contents of the doctrine of Pythagoras. It is sufficient to state that they knew the difference 
between the Magian and the ChaJdscan. 

4 “ But Alexander, in his work on the Pythagorean creed, narrates that Pythagoras 
learnt from the Assyrian Nazaratas. Some fancy that this was Ezekiel (a prophet of the 
Old Testament): yet it is not so, as will soon be demonstrated.*’ The commentators of 
Clemens have long since observed that we must read Zaratas instead of Nazaratas. The 

9 
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a few lines above 1 :—"Pythagoras emulated Zoroaster, the Magian and 
Persian, whose secret writings the followers of the gnostic Prodikos boasted to 
possess/' by which must be understood the later gnostic productions under the 
name of Zoroaster. It is self-evident that " emulating ” does not express any 
personal intercourse between Pythagoras and Zoroaster. 

It is consequently to be ascribed to want of accuracy, if Suidas 3 speaks of 
some Magian Zaras, who was the teacher of Pythagoras, or if Plinius 3 names 
some Median Zaratas. On the contrary, we must assume that Za rat as, the 
Chaldaean or the Assyrian, is a person quite different from Zoroaster, and that 
his name is Semitic, perhaps similar to Zaret (or Zereth) in 1. Chronicles , IV. 
7. Nothing is proved by the fact that some later writers, e.g., Agathias and 
Photius (see below), call Zoroaster also Zarades or Zarasdes ; for, firstly, this 
form of the name is not identical with Zaratas, and, secondly, some confusion, 
of the different personalities may have taken place. 4 

So the disagreeable eulogist Apuleius* stands quite alone in calling Zoroas¬ 
ter, the teacher of Pythagoras. Better informed writers knew too well that 
such a personal intercourse between Zoroaster and Pythagoras was impossible. 

This is, therefore, the result of my investigation. It is very probable that 
Pythagoras came to Babylon, and that he had there come in contact not only 
with Chaldseans and their sage Zaratas, but also with the Magi properly so 

above-mentioned Alexander is Alexander Polyhistor, as Cyrillus adv. Julianum asserts:— 
4 Alexander, surnamed Polyhistor, ( lit. “ a man of great learning”) in his book on the 
Pythagorean creed, states that Pythagoras learnt from one Zaras, a native of Babylonia.” 

1 “ Pythagoras emulated Zoroaster, the Magian and Persian, whose apocryphal 
writings those who followed tho doctrine of Prodikas, boast that they possess.” That we 
must read ezUdsen “ he omulated ” instead of cdHosen “ he announced,” is confirmed by an 
imitation in Cyrillus adv. Jul., Ill, p. 87, whore Pythagoras is called “ the best emulator ” 
of Zoroaster. It is true that zelotes is also employed in the sense of “ a true disciple;” 
comp. Hermippus in Diogenes Laertes, VIII, 56. On the contrary, in Strabo, XVI, p. 762, 
Lycurgus is called zildlds of Minos. 

a Sub voce Pythagoras:—“This man heard .... Zaratas tho Magian.” 
Scholia to Plato’s Republic, X, p. 600 B, have tho reading Zaratas. 

3 Historia Naturalis , XXX, 1, 2 :—“ How many are there who know the very names of 
the Medians, Apusorus and Zaratas, and the Babylonians, Marmarus and Arabantiphocus 
or tho Assyrian Tarmoonda, of whom there remain no documents ?” 

* Sec Cotelier, ad Recogn. Clems., IV, 27, and the anathema pronounced there against 
the Manichssans, wherein it is said:—“ I anathematize Zarades, who, Mani says, had 
flourished before him among tho Indians and Persians, and whom ho called Helios, the 
Sun ; with him I anathematize the prayers which are called Zaradian prayers ; and further 
below they are cursed who identify themselves with Zarades, Buddha, Christ, Manes and 
the Sun.” 

5 Floridus, p. 19, ed. Altib :—“There are authors who say that when Pythagoras was 
brought among the prisoners of King Cambyses into Egypt, he had at that time as teachers 
Persian Magi and specially Zoroaster, who was initiated into all divine mysteries. A more 
reliable statement, on tiie contrary, is that he had sought voluntarily to learn the Egyptian 
mysteries, and that he had learnt in Egypt from the priest the incredible powers of cere¬ 
monies, the admirable sets of numbers, the ingenious formulae of geometry ; but he had not 
been satisfied with these arts ; so he had soon turned to the Chaldaeans and thence to the 
Brahmans (they are wise men, a tribe of India) and to the gymnosophists (i.e. 9 the sages 
that lived naked in India).” 



called, and became acquainted with tho Zarathushtrian doctrine; but no 
documental authority asserts that he had formed a personal acquaintance 
with Zoroaster, and it is a mere mistake of the moderns to confound Zaratas 
with Zoroaster. If Pythagoras came to Babylon at the latest under Cambyses 
(for those who antedate the year of his birth must likewise antedate his travels 
back to the beginning of the Persian Empire under Cyrus), it follows, hence, 
that the Zarathushtrian Reform was not an institution which had just origi¬ 
nated, for the authorities do not say a word about it, but only place the wisdom 
of the Magi, emulated by Pythagoras, directly on a level with the Egyptian 
and Cliakhean sciences renowned in antiquity. And if we might concede that 
the whole account of the acquaintance of Pythagoras with the Zarathushtrian 
system is a later amplification of his travels (though indeed it is already met 
with in Aristoxcnus), still these amplificators have supposed it as historically 
certain, that the Zarathushtrian Magism had existed long before the period 
of when Pythagoras was still in his prime of life, and thus they consequently bear 
indirect testimony to the existence of Zarathusthra long before the father of 
Darius. 

The fact that Pythagoras became acquainted with the Magi at Babylon, 
and that there existed, no doubt, Zarathushtrian schools in this capital in conse¬ 
quence of the Persian conquest, induced the later writers to directly call Zoroas¬ 
ter and Ostanes, Babylonians. Thus the author of Theologumena Arithrnetica 
(page 43, ed. Ast.), says that Ostanes and Zoroaster, the most highly esteemed 
Babylonians, called the starry spheres agclas (herds), or in their holy sayings 
(\gelous , or, corrupted by the interpolation of a g, aggelous “ angels,” for which 
reason they called also the stars and demons reigning over these aggeloi, angels 
and archangels, who were seven in number. This may be some transference 
from the Ohaldsoan to Zoroaster ; yet similar conceptions concerning the chief 
stars are also met with in the Bundahish, Chapter V. 

It is almost impracticable to determine whether there is anything Zarathush¬ 
trian, and, if so, what in the doctrines of Pythagoras, since what Pythagoras 
had taught himself and what his later disciples added, is quite obscure. Among 
the Pythagorean kt beliefs ” there are some which remind us of the Zarathush¬ 
trian doctrine, for instance : “ Not to make water towards the Sun ” (which is 
known also to Hesiod) ; “ not to make water towards, not to stand upon cut¬ 
off finger nails.” However, we need not attach any particular importance to it. 

Here I may add what is related about the travels of Democritus (who was 
born about 400 B.C. and died 104 years old, in B.O. 357). He wandered about, 
according to his own testimony, until his eightieth year, arid saw the greatest 
portion of the known world, and had intercourse with a large number of men 
(vide his Fragmenta in Clements Alexandi inns, Chornaia I., p. 304). So there 
cannot be the least doubt as to the trut h of what dOlianus 1 affirms :—“ He had 

i y afm Hist. LV, 20 : “Thon he came to tho Chaldeans and to Babylon, and to the 
Magi and to the sages, of India,” Suidits s.v. J)< mocritus :—“ According to Home writers 
(he was) a disciple of Anaxagoras and Lerncippiis; according to others also of the Magi, 
Ch aldceans and Persians. Clem. Alex, Stromata. I., p. 357, ed. by Potter:—“He came 
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got to the Chaldseans and to Babylon, and to the Magi and to the sages of 
India.” The time in which Democritus had intercourse with the Magi, falls 
under the reign of Artaxerxes I. Tatianus 1 says that he praised Ostanes 
the Magus. It might be supposed that the t ravels of Pythagoras were fabricat¬ 
ed in imitation of the indisputable migrations of Democritus ; but with equal 
right we may also assume that Democritus had been induced by that very 
example of Pythagoras to search after the wisdom of all nations at its source. 
In general we have very little idea of the closeness of intercourse existing in 
earlier times between the Orient and the Occident, and, therefore, we can 
calculate little upon the active intermediaries between both, i.e., the Greeks 
of Asia Minor. But when, in consequence of the Persian wars, and still more of 
the conquests of Alexander the Great, more abundant and more faithful news 
referring to Persian affairs came across to Europe, the attention of learned 
Greeks was more and more drawn also to Zarathushtra and his system. 

The earliest Greek writer who mentions Zoroaster, is Xanthus the Lydian, 
granting that the latter’s age and authorship are accepted as fully established. 
For there are well-founded reasons to doubt especially the time in which 
Xanthus is said to have lived. As in his book a fact which happened under 
Artaxerxes I, is recounted, 2 we arc to believe that he must have written it at 
least after Olympiad 78, 4 or 79, 1 (B.C. 405). If he was, as Suidas relates’ 
gegonds epi teis haloseos Sardeon “ born at the time when Sardis was 
conquered,” and if the conquest of Sardis took place under Croesus, B.C. 
546, and if by the word gegonds is meant his “ birth ” (Olympiad 58, 3), 3 ho 
must have been 80 years old just twenty Olympiads after, which is not at all 
impossible. But as Sardis was also taken under Darius Hystaspes in Olym¬ 
piad 70, 2 (B.C. 499) by the Ionians and Athenians, we have from that time 
to Olympiad 70, 2 only an interval of 35 years. Here we have to choose whether 
we should take gegonds in the sense of “ bom,” in which case Xanthus at the 
beginning of the reign of Artaxerxes might not yet have attained 40 years ; or 
in the sense of “ flourishing,” in which case he must have been about 30 years 
old at the time of the said conquest of Sardis, his birth in which city should be 
placed in B.C. 529, so that he must have been 64 years old during the reign of 
Artaxerxes, which is not improbable. The testimony of Dionysius of Halicar¬ 
nassus 4 respecting Xanthus, that “ he is one of those historians who were bom 
some time before the Peloponnesian wars and lived to the era of Thucydides,’* 
might render it possible to regard the conquest of Sardis (Olympiad 70, 2) as 

to Babylon, Persia and Egypt, learning from the Magi and priests.” This has been quoted 
by Eusebius in Preparatio Evangel, X. 4. * • 

l Orat. ad. Graec., p. 47 ed. by Otto :—** Boasting the Magian Ostanes.” 

is Strabo I. p. 49, cites a passage from Eratosthenes (flourished about 250 B.C.) who 
mentions Xanthus :—“ So saying he praised the doctrine of Straton the naturalist, and also 
of Xanthus the Lydian. According to Xanthus there was a great drought under 
’ Artaxerxes.” 

3 Niebuhr, Assur, p. 64, places this conquest of Sardis in OJymp. 58, 1, i.e., in 648 B.C. 
On account of similarity I follow the Fasti of Clinton. 

4 Dt Thucyd . Ind. Th, 9 VI, p. 817, ed. Reiske. 
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having taken place in the year of his birth ; in this case he was at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war (Olympiad 87, 2) not yet 70 years, and was 28 years 
old at the birth of Thucydides. But if Xanthus was born about B.C. 520, 
lie might have been 98 years of age at the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war (an age he might have attained), and 58 years older than Thucydides. But 
we are not compelled to believe that Xanthus was still living at the beginning 
of the said war, since it is not implied in those words. It is at all events certain 
that he did not finish his work before Olympiad 79, and that he was an older 
contemporary of Herodotus, and influenced, according to Ephorus, 1 in no small 
degree the Father of History. 

As to the authenticity of the works of Xanthus a later critic, Artemon of 
Cassandra, advanced some doubts and believed that they were by Dionysius 
Skytobrachion. Yet so early a writer as Athenians, who is named in the above 
passage, directs our attention to the fact that Xanthus is mentioned as 
early as in Ephorus (B.C. 333), and the use unhesitatingly made of Xanthus 
by authors like Eratosthenes, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Strabo, a s 
well as the opinion which they had as to his age, is of by far greater .importance 
than the single assertion of Artemon regarding whose critical capacity we have 
no information whatever. 

We know as little about the time of this Dionysius, Suetonius in his book 
De Grammaiicis, chapter 7, says of M. Antonins Gnipho :—(He was) “ in 
Alexandria, as some relate, and taught together with Dionysius Seytobraehion ; 
but I can hardly believe this, for their times do not agree.” Since Gnipho 
attained only an age of 50 years, and Cicero, being already praetor, is said 
to have heard his lectures, we must place his birth about B.C. 100 ; and if in 
order to take into consideration the doubts set forth by Suetonius as to the 
possibility of Gnipho having been educated together with Dionysius, we add 
still 50 years more for Dionysius, we only reach for the latter the middle of the 
second century before Christ. If, therefore, Dionysius had really forged the 
Ludiakd (‘ Lydian Matters ’) under the name of Xanthus, we are compelled to 
assume that the genuine Ludiakd lay before Ephorus and Eratosthenes, 
and that later authors, such as Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Strabo, either 
drew from that genuine work, or that they were deceived by a book which had 
been fabricated a few ages before them, during which time, moreover, the 
Ludiakd of Xanthus, still known to Eratosthenes, must have been supple- 
mented by the spurious Ludiakd of Dionysius in such a manner that everything 
that was quoted from Xanthus by later writers, belonged to the fabricators. 

The attempt of my venerable teacher, F. G. Welcker, 3 to prove the falsifi¬ 
cation from the fragments of Xanthus, is not at all cogent, nay lie must even 

1 In Athvn. XTT, p. 515:—“ Ephorus the historian recounts that, lie was older than 
Herodotus and had much influence upon liim.” 

2 In Seebodo's “ Now Archives for Philology and PedagogicV’ 1 &‘*0, p. 05—80. With 
him agree Muller in his extensive “Collection of the Fragments of Greek Historians,” and 
Schwegler in his “ Roman History ” I., p. 262. 
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confess that several of them transmit to ns popular and very antique legends. 
TIiis distinguished investigator is chiefly shocked by those very statements 
which are ascribed to Xanthus concerning Zoroaster and his times, and by 
the fact that Xanthus is said to have written the Magikd ( if Matters referring to 
the Magi) *\ from which book Clemens of Alexandria 1 draws information about 
the incestuous marriages among the Magi. But why should a man who has 
spent his whole life under the Persian sway, and consequently in daily inter¬ 
course with Magianism, have been unable to write such a book, whilst Herodo¬ 
tus, soon after him, treats the Persian religion in a very detailed manner ? 

Welcker, and after him Muller, hold it to be a characteristic of the Alex¬ 
andrine period, that Xanthus speaks of the Diadochi (“ successors ” or “ dis¬ 
ciples ”) of Zoroaster; however, in the Zarathusht rian system this very tradition 
is proved by the original documents (yet they seem to be the words of Hornio- 
dorus, and not of Xanthus). It is self-evident that the conclusion of the frag¬ 
ment in Diogenes : fc ‘ until the destruction of the Persian Empire by Alexander 
the Great,” could as little be found in a book falsely ascribed to Xanthus the 
Lydian, as in a genuine work (no forger could be so stupid) ; and Creuzcr has 
already observed (in his ‘ History of Greek Fragments/ p. 224), that this conclu¬ 
sion indeed originates from Hermodorus. 

But as to the statements of Xanthus with regard to kindred marriages 
and to the time of Zoroaster, the former undoubtedly exists in the Avcsia 
texts, 3 and below wc shall perceive that Xanthus (he may have written six 
thousand ” or “ six hundred ”) has drawn his information about the time of 
Zoroaster from good sources, though ho did not perhaps correctly understand 
them. 

But even if we admit hypothetically that the Ludiakd of Xanthus was 
written by Dionysius Scytobrachion, what is proved by it against the Magikd l 
The doubt of Artemon exclusively refers to the former book. 

Creuzer, it is true, has adduced a proof for the authenticity of the Magikd 
from the fact that in the narrative of Cyrus and Croesus (as it is apparently 
borrowed from the Ludiakd of Xanthus), Zoroaster, too, and likewise his 
logid “ sayings ” are mentioned. But even without this help wc are justified 
in believing that Xanthus the Lydian had treated of matters relating to the 
Magi, as long as the contrary opinion has not been proved. Welcker’s objec¬ 
tions to that narrative are, indeed, exaggerated; even they ascribe to the 

1 Stromata , III, p. o15 ed. by Potter :—"Xanthus in his book entitled Magikd, relates 

that the Magi have sexual intercourse with.” (This false 

allegation is refuted by mo in my Papers on “ The Alleged Practice of Next-of-kin-Marriages 
in Old Iran,” read in 1887 before the B. B. of the Royal Asiatic Society. Kmj. Trans.] 
Clemons does not give to Xanthus the surname of “the Lydian.” Diogenes Laertius 
( Introduction 2), on the contrary, expressly calls the Xanthus, whose statement regarding 
the age of Zoroaster he. mentions, the Lydian, with whom the identity of the Xanthus 
alluded to by Clemens and Diogenes, is not yet strictly proved, though it is rendered 
probable. 

2 Comp, for instance l isperad Ill, § 3 W. (Ill, $ 18 in Spiegel’s Translation of the 
A vesta). 
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text an error that is evidently not contained in it. It is of conrse evident 
that the dramatical embellishment of the story of the cremation of Croesus is 
not the work of Xanthus, hut of the vain glorious rhetorician Nicolaus. 
Nevertheless, there does not exist the contradiction found therein by Wclcker, 
that on the one hand the Persians, at the rising storm, remember login or 
prophetic sayings of Zoroaster; while, on the other hand, Zoroaster is sup- 
posed to be still living to forbid the burning of the dead body, and that Croesus 
is regarded as contemporary with Zoroaster, while he is said by Xanthus in his 
Magika to have lived 000 or 6,000 years before the campaign of Xerxes. For 
the login or sayings of Zoroaster, which occur to the minds of Persians, are de¬ 
signated by this very circumstance as something very old and forgotten, and 
in the next passage the author says, “ as for Zoroaster, the Persians learned 
from him not to burn dead bodies, not to sully fire on any account, thug con¬ 
firming the practice that had been established from ancient times/* It is 
evidently the Persians, not Zoroaster alone, who inculcates anew the strict 
observance in future of some Zoroastrian law long existing. But that after 
the expression ton ge min Zorodsren something is omitted, perhaps some such 
word as aidoumenos “ fearing, venerating,** which has been already suggested 
by Valesius and Coray (see Orelli, Supplemenla, note p. 42), whilst Muller 

expounds: as to Zoroaster the Persians have.” However 

Welcker is not justified in supporting a contradiction between the Magika 
and the Ludiakd; for nobody ascribes the Magika to Dionysius Scytobrachion. 

We are, therefore, confirmed in our opinion that the authentic Xanthus 
could simply relate in his Ludiakd concerning Croesus nearly what Nicolaus, 
according to his manner, has embellished, and that, consequently, the mention 
of the Zoroastrian prohibition against the burning of the dead bodies can be 
drawn from him. We must not, however, forget that Nicolaus does not expli¬ 
citly quote from the book of Xanthus, but that it is only most probable 1 that 
ho has drawn from that source. Nor do we think it strange that Xanthus 
should have written the Magika , or at least treated of Zoroaster and his time, 
after the Cuneiform Inscriptions have informed us that the Auramazdian 
religion had predominated under the Achaemenidse, and thus it was perfectly 
known to the Lydian Xanthus by personal observation. 

However, it might be objected, how is it possible that the older Xanthus 
made mention of Zoroaster and his laws, whilst the later Herodotus, who 
treats in so detailed and expert a manner of Persian life and Persian religion, 
entirely keeps silent upon this matter ? Here I will lay no stress upon the 
fact that Herodotus, too, contains some information drawn from Xanthus, 
as, e.g., the prohibition against burning corpses (Bk. Ill, 16); the marriage 
with one’s sister (TIT, 31) which ho traces back, it is true, to Cambyses. Rather 
we must insist upon the fact that all those who either consider Zoroaster to 
be far older than, or contemporary with the father of Darius, all those who 

l Vide Creuzer, “History of Greok Fragments,” p. £02. Muller, “ Fragments of Greek 
History,” I» p» 40, 
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think Xanthus to be either authentic or forged, have to solve the enigma. 
The Auramazdian religion existed as early as the time of Darius and predomi¬ 
nated in the Persian Empire, and vet Herodotus does not mention Zoroaster 
or Ahura-Mazda. This problem cannot, I believe, be explained by those 
who make Zoroaster a contemporary of Hystaspes, the father of Darius- 
For. how could it be possible that Herodotus had not mentioned so powerful 
a religious crisis happening hardly two generations before his birth ? 

However, not taking into consideration the Zarathushtrian epoch, how 
was it possible that Herodotus did not even know the prophet Zoroaster, 
whilst Plato, who flourished 55 years after Herodotus, was accurately informed 
about Zarathushtra, and apparently must have drawn from sources which 
were at least as old as Herodotus ? The description given by the latter 
concerning Persian customs and religion (Bk. I, 131-140) contains, moreover 
a series of features truly Zarathushtrian; as, for instance, the worship of the 
deities without images or temples ; the offering of sacrifices to Zeus (who is 
evidently Ahura Mazda), to the Sun, Moon, Earth, Fire, Water, and Winds 
(vide Yasna XVI, 4) ; the worship of Anahita, whom he calls Mithra ; the 
description of the sacrifice at which a Magus standing near sings the thcogonv, 
which points to sacrificial prayers, such as the Yasna and the Yashts; the 
victims which were, according to him, bulls, horses, camels, and asses, whilst 
the poor offered “ small pieces of mutton,” just as in the Yashts horses, cattle 
and smaller animals are offered (Aban Yasht., § 21), and in Vendid&d, Farg. 
XXII, § 3, horses, camels, cattle, and smaller animals arc vowed. 1 The 
stress laid on the begetting of children, on veracity and freedom from debts ; 
the religious observance done to the rivers, and the prohibition against making 
water in them or in the presence of another person; the interdict against 
the burning of corpses (Bk. Ill, 16); the marriage with one’s sister (Bk. Ill, 
31) 3 ; the necessity of exposing the corpses that they may be eaten by dogs 
or birds before the bones are consigned to the charnel-house ; the zeal with 
which the Magi destroy ants, serpents, and other vermin, whilst they are 
forbidden to kill dogs and men ; all these and other features indisputably 
prove that Herodotus well knew the Magian belief, as it is expounded in the 
Avesta texts, although here and there he misunderstood it. That ho does 
not mention the name of Zarathushtra, whose religion he interprets, is, we may 
hence infer, a mere matter of chance, or ho had some special reason unknown 
to us, perhaps because Xanthus had already treated of it. Or should we 
conceive that Herodotus became acquainted with the Magian belief merely 
from oral tradition recounted by men who were not well disposed towards 

1 Heraclides Cumanus, a writer of uncertain date (comp. Muller, Fragm . Hist. Grace . 
II, p. 95), who has treated of Persian customs, religion, laws and history in a work 
entitled Persika , consisting of at least two books. He says in one of the Fragments in 
Athenceus IV, p. 145: -“The Persian king offers 1,000 sacrificial animals every day; 
among theso are horses, camels, oxen, asses, stags, and plenty of sheep; also many birds 
are sacrificed.” Here the number “ one thousand ” victims is given as in the YasihU. 

2 Vide note 1, p. 78 Eng . Tram. 
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the Magi, and who, therefore, kept secret the name of the founder of their 
religion ? Suffice it to observe that in the silenoe of Herodotus concerning 
Zarathushtra we have a remarkable instance of how little value is to be 
attached to the argumcntiun a sihntio , even where, as here, the most direct 
occasion of mentioning him might be given. 

After Xantlius the Lydian had explicitly treated of Zoroaster, after 
Herodotus had described the religious system founded by him, and after 
Plato’s predecessors in philosophy, Pythagoras and Democritus, had been in 
intercourse with the Magi, we should not be surprised if we find Zoroaster 
and the God proclaimed by him in the works of Plato 1 (vide supra , p. 82). 
The fact indeed need not be ignored that the authenticity of this dialogue is 
contested by several critics, while it is defended by others ( e.g ., Hermann 
Oeschichte und System der Plat. Philos ., “ The History and System of Platonic 
Philosophy,” I, p. 439). For our purpose it will suffice to assume that 

1 The story of Er, son of Armenius (so the words, ton Armenion “ of the Armenian Er.” 
are explained by the Scholiast), of the Pampylian race, is related by Plato in his book 
called the Republik (X, p. 614. B. seq), that he fell in the battle and revived again on the 
funeral bed, and proclaimed the mysteries of the other world. This story is ascribed by 
Clements Alexandrinus ( Stromata V, p. 711) to Zoroaster, who is directly identified with 
Er :—“ The same Plato, in his tenth book on the Republik , mentions Er , the Armenian 
(or son of Armenius), a Pamphylian, that is Zoroaster (in all four passages Zoroastres). 
At any rate Zoroaster himself writes‘ These things have been written by Zoroaster 
son of Armenius, a pamphylian, who died in battle, arrived in Hades and was taught there 
by the gods.’ As to this Zoroaster, Plato recounts that he lay on his funeral bed on the 
twelfth day and revived. He here perhaps metaphorically implies resurrection, as well 
as the idea that through the way across the 12 zodiacal signs the soul is taken up, and says 
that by the same way the souls come down when they come into (material) existence.” 
Whence this mistake arose in Clemens, may be guessed from the words :—“These things 
have been written by Zoroaster.” Probably in one of the Creek Pseudo-Zoroastrian books 
Zoroaster is represented as relating the story of Her. Or can Her have been reckoned as a 
Zoroastrian and called himself Zarathushtrish (comp. Yasna 1, § 23) ? From which reasons 
have the latter writers made him Zoroaster himself ? The story itself scarcely contain 
any Zarathushtrian reminiscences. Neither Plutarch, {Sympos. Probl. IX, 5,2):—“That 
they speak of the intellectual nature of Heaven and the harmonious course of the universe 
as a winged chariot, and further more they call that messenger from Hades, the Pamphylian, 

tho son of Arraenius by tlio name of Er .”, nor Justinus ( Cohort , ed. Gent. 27), nor 

Origenes (adversus Cels. II, 16), nor Augustin (de Civitatc Dei XXII, 28) who relate the 
story of Her , know anything about his identity with Zoroaster (Cyrillus, VIII, adv. Julian. 
Theodoret. Seim. 11, p. 653). As for the rest Arnobius, too, makes use of this passage 
(adv. G. I., p. 31, ed. Lugdunensis Lyon). Macrobius in Somn. Scrip. I, 1 :—“This 
relater of mysteries in Plato is a certain Er, a Pamphylian by birth, and a soldier by profes¬ 
sion. He seems to have diod of the wounds which he had received in battle. On the 12th 
day after his death he was to have been honoured with the last rites of the pyr6 together 
with others who had fallen victims with liiin ; but suddenly he revived or had perhaps 
retained his life. He proclaimed to mankind whatever he had seen or done during this 
time. Cicero, as if ho were conscious himself of its truth, regrets the ridicule cast upon 
this tradition by unlearned people, and while believing it to be true, he prefers the idea of 
awakening to that of reviving, as if lie would avoid the reproof of dullness.” To this Mai, 
p. 311 (Stuttgart edition), adds the following observation:—“ As to the name and kindred 
of Er. (by some culled Zoroaster), many excellent things have been written by Froclus whose 
work I shall publish. Tn this work Proclus^inontions his own and Zoroaster’s work, and 
the authors Cornius and Thoodoruu Auiiuuus.” 


1 
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Zoroaster was known in Greece in the time of Plato. The assertion of later 
writers 1 that Plato had travelled to the country inhabited by the Magi and 
the Persians, is opposed by that of Diogenes of Laerte-, that Plato had intended 
going to the Magi; but that he was prevented from doing so by the wars 
then raging in Asia. However, both these statements presuppose that Persia 
and its religion had oxcited a very high interest among inquiring Greeks of 
that period. For this reason an important contemporary of Plato, Eudoxus 
of Cnidus, who is said by Apollodorus (comp. Diog. Laert., VIII. 90) to have 
attained his youth about B. C. 368 (Olympiad, 103), and who was distinguished 
as lawgiver, physician, and astronomer, treated in his last work : Ois Penodos 
( “ The Revolution of the Earth ”) of the Magi (comp. Plutarch, De Isis et 
Osiris, ibid) as is attested by Diogenes of Laerte (Proem. 8). If wc might 
take the words of Diogenes literally, they would imply that Eudoxus asserts 
just as Aristotle docs some years later, that the Magi were older than the 
Egyptians. According to the Magi there arc two principles, the good and 
the bad genii, Oromazdes and Areitnanios. According to Pliny (XXX, 1, 2) 
Eudoxus .also agreed with Aristotle in placing Zoroaster 6,000 years before 
Christ. But a distinguished historian of those days, Dino, 3 the father of 
Clitarchus, the companion of Alexander, has written towards the end of the 
Persian Empire (yet he mentions an incident relating to Ochus B. C. 350) 
a w r ork entitled Per si hi (“ Persian Matters ”), divided into three snnidxcis or 
volumes ; the first part was called Assnriakd, the second Mcdikd, and the 
third Persikd. Each volume contained several sections. From this excellent 
source a great deal is drawn that we read in Cornelius Nepos and Plutarch, 
and some fragments prove to us that, he enlarged also on the religious side of 
Persian life. T pass over the mere historical statements found in the frag¬ 
ments of Dino’s writings, and speak of only those notices which relate to the 
religion. In the fifth fragment (II, p. 90, I) edited by Miiller, 4 Dino says 

1 Lactantius, histitutioms IV, 2 : “I must wonder at the fact that Pythagoras, and 
afterwards Plato, who had been stimulated by the love of truth, went to the Egyptians, 
the Magi, and the Persians, in order to learn their religions and ceremonies (thinking tluit 
wisdom was to be found in their religions) ; but they did not go to the Jews. Comp. 
Plinius, Hist. Nat., XXX, 1.2. 

2 III., 7 :—“ Plato resolved to pay a visit to the Magi, too, but he did not fulfil that 
resolution, fearing the war in Asia.*’—Apuleius, de habihtd . doctrin. Plat. Phil., p. 609, ed. 
Florid.:—“He would have directed his attention to the Indians and the Magi but for the 
Asiatic wars.” 

8 Comp. Muller, Fragment a Historia Or. II, p. 88 seq. 

^ Diogenes Laertius, Proem. I, 8 :—“ Yet they were not versed in mantology by witch¬ 
craft, as stated by Aristotle in his book Magikd. Pinon says in the Fifth Book of his 
History, that the word Zoroaster should be translated the ‘ adorer of stars.’ This is also 
confirmed by Hermondorus.” Menage and Bochart would rather spell the name Astro- 
theaten “a beholder of stars,” “a star-gazer ” ( instead of Astrolhuten “a worshipper of 
stars”). Toup has Astrotheten “a commander of star”; yet the ordinary reading is deter¬ 
mined by the Scholiast of Plato, Alcibiades, p. 122. I add here the Scholion to this passage 
of Alcibiades in the Scholiast (Plato, Tome VT., x>- 281, ed. Stain.):—“ Zoroaster is said to 
have been older than Plato by 0,000 years; some say that he was a Greek, or a man of 
that nation which came from the Continent on the other side of the great water. Ho is 
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that the Magi did not know the mantic magic, which is entirely correct; as 
the Avesta texts abhor, and are opposed everywhere to the nature of the 
sorcerer (ydtu), and designate it as something diabolical (comp., e.g., Vend.,. 
Farg. 1, 14-15). The translation of the name Zarathushtra, however, re¬ 

minds us of the explanation which travellers are wont to receive from their 
guides. Probably the interpreter sought in the first syllable zor the Persian 
word zdr= Avesta zaothra meaning “ offering ” ; while astres was identified 
unhesitatingly with the Greek aster “ a star.” Besides, this attempt at 
explanation evinces with what interest the Greeks endeavoured to penetrate 
into the matter in question. 

The art of divination by magic was, as Dino affirms, abhorred by the 
Magi, who, he says, on the contrary predict by means of twigs (i.e., rhabdo- 
mancy), 1 which might recall to our mind the WunscJielruthe, “ the divining 
rod,” of German Mythology. But we must rather allude to the bunch of 
twigs, which play so important a part in the Persian liturgy under the name of 
baresman. According to Anquetil (Usages, V 7 oi. II, p. 532), this barsam is 
made of the wood of the pomegranate tree, of the tamarisk, or of the date 
tree. But the latter murikinon xfdon is the wood of the tamarisk with which 
the Magi, according to Strabo, 2 chanted hymns, holding a bunch of fine twigs 
in their hands. Dino 3 further relates that the Persian and the Median Magi 

Haiti to have learnt universal wisdom from the good spirit, that is, from the exceUent 
understanding. His name translated into Greek means Astrotkutes, 4 a starworshipper*• 
He recommended the anchor otic life and moderation in living. Ho left several books 
from which it is demonstrated that he professed three kinds of philosophy, viz., physical 
economical, and political.” And in the preceding passage the author states:—“That 
Zoroaster kept- silence from his seventh year, and that lie announced the whole philosophy 
to the Persian King (Vishtasp) at 30 years of age, and that tho number seven was sacred to 
Mithra, whom the Persians chielly venerate.” The references as to Zoroaster having 
been older than Plato by 0,000 years, are drawn from Aristotle or Eudoxus, and the 
notico about the signification of the name of Zoroaster from Dino. That Zoroaster had 
received his instruction from the Good Spirit, i.r Ahura Mazda, is as correct as tho ex¬ 
planation, “that is, from tho excellent understanding,” as far as this is meant of Main - 
i/mh-khralush , “tho heavenly understanding.” Of the anchoretic life of Zoroaster we 
shall speak in another place. That Zoroaster kept silence from his seventh year, and 
announced after thirty years this doctrine to the King, is confirmed by other authorities; 
also the Symjrammnta. Quite unique stands the statement:—He was a Greek, or one of 
those who came forth from the Continent on tho other side of tho great sea. This last 
expression is very obscure ; it sounds too mysterious to designate the Greeks of Asia Minor. 

Is it perhaps some reminiscence of tho passage of the primitive man to the six keshvars 
which took place under Tahrnurap ? Or of tho Alla at is ? 

1 Schol . Nicand. Thcr 013 “ Tho Magi and the Soyths prophesy by means of tamarisk 

wood ; in many places they prophosy also l>y staves. Dinon says, in tho third chapter of 
the first book, that the Median magicians, too, predict- by staves.” 

2 XV, p. 733 :—“ They sing their lays for a long time, holding a bunch of small tamarisk 
twigs.” 

* Clemens Alexandrians, Gohrrfatio , rd. Gent., o. 5, p. 56, ed. Potter:—“They (i.e., 
the Persians, the Medians, and the Magi) sacrifice, says Dinon, in the open air, believing 
that fire*and water are the onlj’ images of deities.** Clemens adds that “ after a long* 
period of years” the image-worship of An&hita was introduced by Ar taxer xes Mnefnori. 

It is clear that this opinion presupposes the idea of a higher antiquity of Zarathushtra 
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after sacrifice in the open air, and that they regard fire and water as the only 
likeness of the divinities. This statement is quite well founded if it is correctly 
understood. Images of gods were unknown to the ancient Persians, and the 
high veneration shown by them to the sacred fire and water must have evoked 
in the observing Greek the opinion that fire and water were considered by 
the Persians as symbols of the Deity. 

Two characteristic facts are preserved by Dino, 1 which prove that he 
drew his information from authentic sources. He says that amongst the 
heathens, too, there were heroic bards, and that such bards had predicted the 
valour of Cyrus and his future wars against Astyages. For, when Cyrus went 
to Persia and Astyages was sailed with his friends, the most celebrated bard 
named Angares was called in, and he sang the common lays which he conclud¬ 
ed with the words :—“ A huge beast will be sot free in the swamps more formid¬ 
able than a wild boar ; no sooner shall he have sway over his country than he 
will easily fight against many.” But when Astyages asked : “ What animal?” 
He answered 2 :—“ Cyrus the Persian.” Astyages having been persuaded that the 
suspicion was well-founded, sent his messenger to callback Cyrus, but in vain. 

It is highly interesting to see Dino mentioning an old lay on this king of the 
Ophidian dynasty, which is said by Moses of Chorene to have been celebrated 
(vide Zor. St., p. 138) by the popular songs of the Armenians. The name of 
the bard Angares reminds us of the Vedic Angiras; but the lay contains an 
idea common in the Avesta texts, personifying victory (Verethraghna) in the 
shape of a formidable boar with sharp claw’s and tusks (see Windischmann. 
Mithra , p. 41). 

Another similar fact from Dino has been preserved by Cicero. 3 Cyrus 
sees in a dream the sun at his feet, and thrice attempts in vain to take hold of 

than the (short period of) two hundred years which intervened between Hystaspes, the 
father of Darius, and Artaxerxee Mnemon. 

1 Aiken, XIV, p. 633 c., wherein mention ia made of the bard Phemius in Homer, who 
celebrated the heroes :—“ This usage has been preserved also by the barbarians, as related 
by Dino in his Persikd. For the bards predicted the valour,of Cyrus I. and his war against 
Astyages. For when, he says, Cyrus entered into Persia, he met at first the mace* bearers 
and afterwards the life-guards; when Astyages was carousing with his friends and Angares, 
the most famous of the bards who was called in, was singing the ordinary songs. At the 
end of the feast, he says, a great beast is sent away into the moor, stronger than a wild boar. 
As soon as he begins to rule in his neighbourhood, he easily combats with many. But 
when Astyages questioned: “what animal?” He roplied:—“Cyrus, the Persian.” 
Astyages believing that this suspicion was well-founded sent people to call back Cyrus* 
but in vain.” 

2 [“ A mighty beast, more fierce than wildest boar, 

Is to his marshes gone, why should lie go ? 

When master of the country all around. 

To hunters lie will prove a deadly foe.— Tr. n.”] 

-l De Divinatione. I., c. 23 :—“ Shall I recount- from the Persikd of Dino what the 
Magi have interpreted to the famous King Cyrus ? For, when he was sleeping the sun 
appeared to be at his feet, and he sought three times in vain to touch him with his hand, 
wh.u the sun rolled back and disappeared then the Magi ( i.e wise and learned men in 
rersia) predicted to him from this triple attempt on the snn, that Cyrus would reign for 30 
years. So it was; for after having begun to reign at 40, he lived to 70 years.” 
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him, until the sun contracts and disappears. The Magi predict to him from 
this threefold attempt a reign of thirty years. This sun is evidently the hvarmo 
ahvaretem (or kdvaem, for both are adequate), the majesty originating in God,, 
the splendour, the fortune of kings, so often spoken of in the Avosta texts, and 
which is said (in Zarnydd Yasht,§§ 50 seq.) to have been thrice sought for and 
seized in vain by Afr&siab, and to have been borne away each time to the Lake 
Vouru-kasha. The parallel is too striking to be misunderstood. I do not 
hence conclude that Dino himself had passages like those of the Yasht cited 
above, lying before him, yet I may infer that his statements were drawn from 
sources such as those old songs, allegories, and expressions, which correspond 
to our Avesta texts ; and that Dino consequently bears testimony to the an¬ 
tiquity of the contents of the latter. It is uncertain whether Clitarchus, the 
son of Dino, has spoken of it in his history of the Magi; for the long fragment 
cited by Diogenes appears to belong to Others, only the w ords, “ the gymno- 
sophists condemned to death,” seem to appertain to the physician in ordinary 
to Alexander the Great. However, the passage is certainly taken from an 
able author, and will be mentioned below. Though somewhat younger than 
Dino and Plato, Aristotle devoted his attention so much the more to the Magi, 
because, as we have seen, Greek philosophers and historians had found an in¬ 
timate acquaintance, for nearly tw o centuries, with this feature of Oriental life 
and had partly described it. In his “ Metaphysics ” (X., p. 301, 8th edition 
by Brandi) he once touches slightly upon the doctrine of the first causes. 
According to Diogenes of Laerte, 2 lie has written a special book entitled Magi- 
leas, which is, however, ascribed by others to Antisthenes or Rhodon 3 and ho 
has enlarged upon the doctrines of the Magi in a larger work entitled Peri Phi - 
losophias (“ On Philosophy ”). Valuable is, indeed, the fragment preserved 
by Diogenes, 4 wherein Aristotle says : 44 The Magi are older than the Egyp¬ 
tians, and there are two first causes, the good genius and the evil genius.” 
The one is called Zeus and Oromazdes, the other Hades and Areimenios, 
which is the first mention particularly of the evil genius of the Magi, expressly 
made by the Greeks. Besides, Plinv 5 traces hack to Aristotle the opinion 

1 “ Others, too, explain the first causes as cleverly as the Magi.’* 

2 Proem. 1 :—“There are Magi among tho Persians, as Aristotle says in his book 
Magik&y Ibid 8 :—“ They did not know that prophecy was executed by sorcery, .said 
Aristotle in his book Magika, and Dino. tie.' 1 (see above). 

3 Suidas sub voce Antisthenes, “tho first boon on Magikii, which treats of the Magian 
Zoroaster who invented philosophy ; but the invention of philosophy is also ascribed by 
some to Aristotle, by others to Rhodon.” Cf. Brandis, “ History of Philosophy,” Ji, 2, 
p. 84, seq . 

4 Proem. 8 :—“ Aristotle in his first book on Philosophy relates that the Magi are older 
than the Egyptians, and that they believe in two first causes, a good spirit and an evil 
spirit. The first, they say, is called Zeus and Oromazdes, the second Hades and Arei- 
manios.” The latter form of the name sounds already nearly alike to Neo-Persian Ahri- 
man; and there exist many other symptoms to indicate that the vulgar Iranian idioms 
had been already formed in that period. 

5 Hist. Nat , XXX, 1, 2 Eudoxus who thinks that they are among the most 
celebrated and useful section of philosophers, narrated that Zoroaster lived 8,000 years 
before the death of Plato, and so did Aristotle.” 



that Zoroaster lived six thousand years before the death of Plato. Indeed we 
have to regret very much the loss of these books of Aristotle, the master of 
philosophy, as they contained not only historical and highly trustworthy dates, 
but also treated of the speculative conception of Magism. 

Not the less should we regret the loss of that book which the renowned 
historian Theopompus, in his great work PhiUppikd, devoted to Zoroaster 
and the Magi. Born about B.C. 378, he wrote 12 books on Helhnikd and 58 
books on PhiUppikd ; of the latter 53 were still existing in the time of Photius 
(Cod. 17(>, p. 300), and in the eight of these books he enlarged upon Zoroaster 
and the Magi, 1 bearing testimony not merely to what lias been quoted above 
from Aristotle regarding Ahura-Mazda Angro-Mainyush, but also the Resur¬ 
rection doctrine of the Magi of which we shall speak further on. From him 
drew r also Plutarch, 2 who quotes him by name. What he has besides preserv¬ 
ed in his work, De I side et Osir ., ch. 4(fand 47, on the doctrine of the Magi, may 
partly have been borrowed from Dino, Aristotle, Hudoxus, Hermodorus, Mer- 
mippus and Sot ion : however, \vc will consider Theopompus as his principal 
authority. Here I add, therefore, those invaluable fragments of Creek know¬ 
ledge on Magism, abstaining from any detailed explanation concerning those 
points which are or will be treated of by me in other places. 

” Some believe,” so says Plutarch following liis authors, “ that there are 
two divine powers working in opposition to each other, the one is the creator 
of the good, the other is the creator of the bad ; some call the better one Clod, 
the other Demon, like Zoroaster the Magus, who is said to have lived 5,000 
years before the Tiojan war. 3 He called the one Oromazes, the other Areima- 
nios, declaring that the former, more than any other thing perceptible through 
the senses, resembled light, the other, on the contrary, darkness and ignorance ; 4 
but between these two stands Mithra, who is for that reason called by the 
Persians “ Mithra the Mediator.” He taught to offer supplications and thanks¬ 
giving to the former, but deprecation and gloomy sacrifices to the latter. 
Pounding a certain herb, called omomi , in a mortar, 6 they invoke Hades and 
Darkness, and then mix it (i.e., the juice of the herb) with the blood of a slain 
wolf, and take it to a place w hich is not illumined by the sun, and cast it away. 
For, some of the plants they regard as pertaining to the good God, while others 
to the evil Demon ; and some of the animals, e.g., dogs, birds, and 

1 The eighth book oxisted during the life-timo of Photius. Perhaps, it might- still ho 
found somewhere. Diogenes Laertius, Proem. 8, adds, after Arcimanios, to the words 
cited above : ■■■“ This is related also by Hernuppus in his first book on the Magi, by Eudox¬ 
us in liis Travels, and by Theopompus in the eighth chapter of the Philippiku, Theopompus 
also says that, according to the Magi, men will revive again and be immortal, and that 
things and names will keep together.*’ 

2 On f sis and. Osiris, M : -In the eighth book of Theopompus is also contained an 
allusion to Pythagoras (srr Athrvn., V. p. 2115 srq .) 

* This is boj rowed from Hermodorus. 

4 In other passages, too, these contrasts are mentioned by Plutarch. 

5 It has long ranee been observed that this fully agrees with the preparation of the 
Aooma-juice, and that these round stones ” are the hdvanas of stone and iron, in which the 
sacred plant is pounded. 



hedgehogs, as belonging to the former, but water-mice to the latter : for which 
reason that person is called happy who kills most of them (viz,, the evil 
creatures).’* 

14 But* they (i.c. y the Magi), too, relate many wondrous things about the 
divine existences, as for example the following :—Oromazes emanating from 
the purest light, and Areimanios from darkness, fight against each other. 
Oromazes created six Amesha-Spcnlas : the first that of bounty, the second 
that of truth, the third that of good government; but of the remaining he made 
one the spirit of wisdom, another that of riches, and the last that of the plea¬ 
sures of the beautiful creations in Nature. Areimanios made an equal num¬ 
ber, as it were, of antagonists. Afterwards Oromazes enlarged himself three¬ 
fold, and withdrew from the sun as far as the earth is remote from the sun, 
and decorated the heaven with stars ; but one star, namely, Sirius, was placed 
by him before all as guardian and forerunner. And when Oromazes created 
24 gods, he placed them in an oval body, but as many evil spirits as were 

oreated by Areimanios perforating, it entered into it.(a gap), for 

which reason good is intermixed with evil. There will come a predestined 
time during which Areimanios, w ho brings pestilence and hunger will entirely 
perish at the hands of the good genii, and will disappear ; for when the earth 
has become even and level, there must appear one life and a community of all 
happy men, who will likewise speak one language. But Theopompus says 
that, according to the Magi, one of these divine powers will reign by turns 
for three thousand years when the other will be swayed over ; for another 
3,000 years they will combat and w*ar against each other, and the one will 
destroy the creation of the other. But at length Hados"will succumb and men 
shall be happy, neither wanting food nor throwing a shadow\ The Supreme 
Power, who is to effect this, will rest and repose for a time, t hough long in 
itself, vet moderate for the Cod as if He were a sleeping man.” 

It has already been observed elsewhere (vide Windischmaim, Mithra 
p. ft6 seq.) that whatever is said about the opposition of the two spirits, about 
their nature as light and darkness, about Mithra and the Andarvai, literally 
harmonizes with the Avesta texts and tlie Bundahish which is based on them. 
What is said concerning the haomo- offering, ought to be correctly understood. 
Every Magian offering is in itself partly an appeasing of Ahura Mazda, partly 
a counteracting of the evil spirits ; blit, moreover, we find along with the 
euktaia £ ‘ invocations,” and chariseria 4f prayers ” unto Ahum and the yazatas , 
also dpotropia kai skuthropd “ deprecations and execrations” against Angro- 
Mainyush and the Demons (cf. e.g. Vendidad, Farg. X, §§ 9, 10, 13, 16 ; XI , 
§ 8, seq.) ; it is especially said with regard to the Auorrw-offcring that the least 
squeezing out of the haoma- juice, the least eulogy of the hrtoma, the least drink¬ 
ing of the haoma , serves for a “ thousand killings of the daevas ” ( Yasna X, 
§ 6). We must not put stress, therefore, upon the w ord thuein “ to offer,” 
as it would not be correct to say that something is offered to Angro-Mainyush ; 
on the contrary, rather thuein is joined here by a zeugma with the next 
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proposition to which it is not adopted. But the word analcalountai “ they are 
called upon aloudis quite appropriate, referring to the imprecations against the 
daevas, which have been alluded to above. It is also true that the wolf is an 
Ahrimanic animal; that among the prayers addressed to haoma in the hymn 
(Yasna IX, § 21), there is the entreaty that the wolf may be seen in due time 
lest he surprise man : and that wolves are among the evil creatures which are 
to be fought against (see Yadit III, § 8). But it is not affirmed by the Avesta 
texts. On the contrary, it seems to contradict the religious system. That the 
haoma -juice is mixed with the blood of the wolf was, perhaps, a statement de¬ 
rived from some local usage deviating from the Magia-n rigour ; or it was not 
the juice, but the remaining fibres which were used in this way. 

What follows about the distribution of plants and animals between the two 
demiurgi, can he completely instanced by the texts, specially the Bundahish. 
How much dogs were esteemed, is proved by the Fargards treating of them. 
The echhios chersaios, “ the hedgehog living on dry land,” is that animal 
which in Farg. XIII, § 2, is designated as the chief antagonist of the demons:— 
Spdnem sizdrem urvisarem yim vanghdparem yim mashyaka, avi duzvachanghfi 
duzakem n&ma aojaiti. The Huzvaresh translation gives the name zHzak 
(comp. Bundahish, Westergaard’s edition, p. 30, 1.15 :—“ the zaozag which is 
called khdrpusht,” literally “ sting-hide ”; and p. 49, 1, 1, where it is said :— 
“ the zfizak voids its water into all the holes of the corn-training ants, and kills 
thousands of them.” The word zuzak is apparently a variation of duzaka.) 
It is the ant-eater : tachyglossus aculeahis 1 sizdrem seems to contain in its first 
part another form of tiz (comp. Sanskrit sigra ), and to mean “ stinged,” 
“ prickled,” or “ pointed.” 

The Ahrimanian animal is here called in the common text: thous enhudrous , 
cfi one living in water, i.e., an animal,” which in contrast to chersaious , “ one 
living on land,” and with the supplement tchinos, “ a hedgehog,” must denote 
a kind of water-hedgehog ; ( enhudris , “ the otter,” being an animal sacred to 
the Persians, cannot be meant here). Another passage of the same Plutarch 2 
shows that here also mvs “ a mouse ” is to be supplied, the mouse being an evil 
animal (comp. Sad-dctr, chap. XLVII). 

That the six gods created by Oromazes are the six Amesha-Spentas, has 
been known long ago. 3 Their names, according to their moral value, as for 
instance, in the Gathas, 4 and exclusive of their physical import, are rendered 

1 [A technical term in Natural History ; the expression means “ stinged sharp tongue.” 
— Trans, note.] 

2 Quatst convii IV, 5, 2:—“The Magi, being followers of Zoroaster, esteem in the 
highest degree tlieland-hodgehog. but hate water-mice, and call liim, who kills most of them, 
a friend of the good spirits and a happy man.” 

Burnouf, Comm., Yasna I, p. 150 scq., und the passage in Neriosongh, p, 146. 

4 Vdhii-mano is translated by Neriosengh, in Yasna XXYII1, g 2, by the words:— 
uttaman manas. Ash. vah. in Ys. XXV1IJ, I and 6, and Ys. XXIX, 2, by dhatwa ; yet 
in verse 1 i also by satyatd ; Khshu thrum by rdjyam ; in Ys. XXIX, 11, tho names Ashavah. 
Vohu-mand and Kshathra-vairyd are explained by puuyam, uttamammand , and rdjyam. 
Ys. XXXI. 4 : puny Ash. vah. | A nnaitirzzsampurnayndnasa XXVIII, § 8 ; and XXXIV, 
9 Haurvatdt — sarvapravrtti; Amcntai—amrtyupravrUi, XXX. 6.] 
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excellently. Voku-mand, il the good mind,” is the demiourgos Eeunoiud, 
“ the demiurgus of benevolence according to the physical meaning he is 
“ the lord of cattle and other animals.” Asha-vahishta is “ the best purity or 
truth.” I have elsewhere shown that he is the Omanes of Strabo, and that the 
name Ochoa is derived also from it ; for both of them morally mean asha, the 
demiourgos Aletheias, “the demiurgus of truth,” and physically imply “the 
lord of fire.” Khshathra-vairya , “ the excellent or venerable lord,” is at the 
same time “ the lord of metals.” Spenld-drmaiti “ the humble pious mind,” 
the demiourgos Sophias “ the demiurgus of wisdom,” is physically “ the genius 
of the earth.” Ilaurvatdt , “ the preserver and feeder,” who gives terrestrial 
blessings, the demiourgos Plottfou ie the demiurgus of riches,” is physically 
the lord of water. Amenta t, the Amandatos of Strabo, physically 
“ the lord of trees,” is at the same time morally the genius of reward in 
heaven.” 

Quite appropriate is the Greek expression aulilechnous , “ the opposing or 
opponent,” which has been chosen to designate the adverse nature of the 
Ahrimanian (evil) genii, and to render the A vesta word pally dm (comp, Haug, 
Gdthds, p. 223); for in contrast to these six Amesha-Spenlas literally stand the 
evil spirits, Akoman , Andar, Saurva , Taromat , Tarich and Zaricli in the 
Pahlavi Bundahish (Wcstergaard/s edition, \k 7G, 1. G compared with p. 5,1. 9), 
whose statements are based on the original A vesta texts, as for example the 
Zamydd Yasht, $ 9fi. 

The triple enlargement by Oromazcs, which reminds us of the triple 
enlargement of the earth by Yima , seems to refer to the three heavens through 
which, as through stages, it is possible to reach the highest habitation of God ; 
(see Yasht Fragment II; and Spiegel, Par si Grammatik , p. 188). The Yasna 
XIX, § 6, also seems to point to this triple growth. The term of distance, 
“ as far as the sun is from the earth,” is truly Avcstic. 

The great eulogy of Sirius, i.e the Avestic Tishtrya , is confirmed by the 
sacrificial hymn on this yazata , and it is very remarkable that in the Bundahish, 
p 77 after describing the creation of the stars, Tishtar is called the first leader 

in their rising. 

The remaining twenty-four good genii aro the yazatas, whose number 
can be variously given. Twenty of them, besides Ahura Mazda and the six 
Amesha-Spentas, give their names to the days of the month (comp. Yasna 
XVI, § 3 seq.) To these four others might easily be added, as for instance, 
Nairyd-sangha, Airyama-ishya, Andhita (if this is not already included in 
water), Uaoma, etc . 

Truly I know* no Avestic passage in which the universe is represented 
as an egg (a conception very common with the Indians) ; yet the idea of a 
heaven by which everything is surrounded cannot be explained but by a 
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special shape. However, iu the Pahlavi Matmlkhrad, chap. XLIV, § 8 seq., 
the world-egg is explicitly mentioned :— 

-X53-0-H y )&>** -0)3 t (8) 

))»#)* ) (9) ^)3*0-Hy 

j -kA-03 j^o do 3*cHy 

j w-c ^ ) (io) *&&)£)* i^ii>)») 

^3-0-Hy J w-f 13- U 1* , ^W »)£>■» i^W" 

“The sky and earth and water and everything else within them, resemble 
a fried-egg, for example the egg of a bird. The sky is arranged above the 
earth, like an egg, by the direct help of the Creator Auharmazd ; and the 
semblance of the earth, in the midst of the heaven is just like the yolk amid 
the egg.” 2 The perforation and penetration of Ahriman into the terrestrial 
creation and the intermixture of good and evil resulting from it, is described 
verbatim in the Bundahish, p. 9, 1. 13. The remaining part of this passage 
will be explained below. Here I have only to remark that Eudemus the 
Rodhian is also mentioned by Diogenes 3 as an authority on the Magian doctrine 
of the Resurrection. Eudemus was one of the best disciples of Aristotle 
(comp. Jons. Scriptorum Hellenicorum Phil ., I, 15, 2). He has written a his¬ 
tory of astronomy (Astrologikai Hisioriai), where he might very probably 
have made mention of Zoroaster. A book of Heraclides Ponticus, who was 
a disciple of Plato and Aristotle, bore, as is alleged by Plutarch (Adversus 
Colot., p. 1115-A), the name of Zoroaster. Among other books enumerated 
therein by Plutarch, he mentions also Herakleidou ton Zoroaslren , to peri ton 
en Hadou, to peri ton •phusikos aporomnenon, “ the Zoroaster of Heraclides 
upon internal things or persons, and upon things physically problematical.” 
We might, hence, be tempted to conjecture that, on account of the juxta¬ 
position of the book on Zoroaster and the book on Hades, the story of Er, 
son of Armenius, had, perhaps, been introduced here and put in the mouth of 
Zoroaster. This, however, is only a possibility. Clemens of Alexandria 
also quotes elsewhere a passage from Heraclides. Another disciple of Aris¬ 
totle, Clearchus of Soli (Jons. I, 18, 1), who flourished under Ptolemaeus Soter, 
asserted in his book Peri Paideias (“On Education ”) that the gymnosophists 

1 (8) Aigh dsmdn va Zamik va dv va avdrig kdJA ?nd andartin khdiyagth aiddn 
hdmdndk chigdn m&r&dn khd&yak-l. (9) Va dsmdn azpar zamik khdiyak humdndk pavan 
yedd-Jedrth I Ddtdr Auharmazd vindrd yekavimunid, (10) va Zamik bin miydn i dsmdn 
angdshidak aidtin hdmdndk chigdn zardak miydn t khdiyik . [I have here quoted the original 
Pahlavi text instead of giving Windischmann’s transliteration of the Pazend. Trans . 
note.] 

2 Comp. Dr. West, S.B.E., vol. XXIV. 

* Pfcotm. 9 :—“ This is also related by Eudemus the Rhodian." 



Were the offspring of the Magi (see Diogenes, Proem 9). One of the Platonists, 
Hermodorus (when he lived is unfortunately unknown to us), has written a 
book, Peri Mathematon (“ On Science”), and he is mentioned by Diogenes 1 
as bearing testimony to the opinion that Zoroaster had lived 5,000 years 
before the fall of Troy. 

To this Hermodorus I trace back (as has been already said above regarding 
Xanthus), whatever else is found in the passage of Diogenes, 3 viz .:—“ That 
the Platonist Hermodorus says in his book on the Mathemaia ,—* From the 
Magi, beginning with Zoroaster the Persian, to the fall of Troy, there are 
5,000 years.’ That, on the contrary, Xanthus the Lydian says :—‘ Up to 
the campaign of Xerxes in Hellas it is 600 years from Zoroaster, and after 
him there flourished many Magi who succeeded each other, viz., the Ostanes , 
Astra mjw/ejis, Gobrys , and Pazats , until the dissolution of the Persian Empire. ” 

Nevertheless, we shall soon observe that Zoroaster was placed 5,000 years 
before the Trojan War by Hermipjms too ; and further on we shall comment 
upon the opinions regarding the age of Xanthus. 

A succession of the Magi beginning from Zoroaster, is entirely founded 
on original indigenous documents, for Isal-vdslra , the son of Zarathushtra 
(comp. Farvardin Yaslit , §98), is, according to the Bundahish (p. 79, 1. 16), 
the chief mobad , and in line 13 of the same page it is said that all the mobads 
of Persia are descended from the royal family of Minucliehar. 

The name Ostanai, which sometimes denotes a species, is given to a 
Magus w ho accompanied Xerxes into Greece, and wrote a book on his Magian 
art (vide Plinius, Ilistoria Naturalis , “ Natural History,” XXX, 1, 8) 3 ’ and 
after him to a Magus in the suite of Alexander. The w ord seems to be derived 

1 Proem. 2. 

2 Plutarch, On Isis and Osiris, 40 :—“ Liko Zoroaster the Magian, who is said to have 
lived 5,000 years before the Trojan War probably taken from Hermippus. Prooin. 2 :— 
•* From the Magi, whoso first teacher was Zoroaster the Persian, to the conquest of Troy 
there were 5,000 years as stated by the Platonist Hermodorus in his book Peri Mathematon 
(‘About Sciences*).” Iiut Xanthus the Lydian says:—“Till the campaign of Xerxes 
in Greece there was a period of 000 years from Zoroaster, and after him there flourished 
very many Magi succeeding each other, viz., the Ostanai , the Astrampsyehoi , Gobryai, and 
Pazatai up to the destruction of the Persian Empiro by Alexander.’* This passage lay 
before the eyes of Suidas, who writes under the word Magi, that they were “ the Persian 
philosophers and theologians, whose teacher was Zoroaster, and after him there succeeded 
the Ostanai and Astrampsyehoi .” Under the word Os to ms he remarks:—‘‘They were 
formerly called Magi by the Persians, afterwards Ostanai .” And under the word Zoroaster, 
he calls him “a Perso-Median philosopher, who first introduced among the Persians the 
name of Magi, and lived 500 years before the Trojan war ” (500 instead of 5,000). And 
Phevarinus says:—“The Ostanes were formerly called Magi by the Persians.” The 
names Ostanes, Astrampsychos , and Zoroastris, are mot with also in Ihppolytus s Philosophy f 
p. 130, Oxford edition. 

3 The brother of Artaxorxes is called Osthanes. The name of lho Magus Ostanes is 
found also in Tortuliian, De Anima (“ On tho Sotd ”), chap. 57 ; in Minucius, Fol 9 chap. 27 5 
in Augustinus, Contra Donatum , VI, last chapter; in Eusebius, Prepar. Evangel IV, p. 
110, and Apuleius, Dc Mayra, chaps. 27 nnd Do. Jn Plinius the manuscripts vary between 
Osthanes and Ostanes. 
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from the Avesta ushta, expressing a formula of salutation (comp. Tir TasM, 
§29). The second Gath a Ushtavaiti, too, begins with the word ushta . That 
the Magi were named after this formula of benediction, seems to me to be 
obvious. 

The (jueer expression As/rampsychoi, or Astrampsyehs, might probably 
be traced to the purely A vesta name of the third order, viz., the Vdstryo- 
fshuyas or the farmer. Zarathushtra is explicitly called, in the Farv, it 
§ 89, the chief Vas fry 6 -fs/i v yds , and his son U rvatatnara , who announced in 
the Vara the holy doctrine, is, according to the Bnndahish, the chief of the 
farmers. Gobrvas is known as a proper name of one of the seven connected 
with Darius, and it is preserved in the Brit isin n -1 ascription IV, 84; V, 7, in 
the form Gavbrura. A similar name is Gaum in the Farv. 17., § 11S. The 
Pazatai , or Pazatos. may be allied to the Avesta jKiili zan , a technical term 
for the reconciliation of the good spirits. Nay, the brother of the Pseudo- 
Smerdis is called Patizeiihes. or Palizeides ? in Herodotus. Bk. Ill, 01. 

The Alexandrian Notion had written under Ptolemxeus Epiphanes 
(204-181 B. C.) a huge work entitled : Peri Diadochon ton Philosophon (“ On 
the succession of Philosophers '), from which an abstract was made about 
Olympiad CL by .He rad ides Lembus (vide Jonsius II, 10). In the twenty- 
third book of this work' Notion, as Diogenes 1 says, had praised the very ancient 
wisdom of the Persian Magi, and referred to marriage between consanguineous 
relations as a custom of the Magi. If wc compare the Proem 1 cited from 
Sotion, with the Proems 6-8, wc are led to assume that the whole passage is 
taken from fSotion (or Aristotle), and that the quotation from Clitarchus is 
interpolated only by way of parenthesis. It runs thus :—“ Those who assert 
that philosophy has begun from the heathens (and this is done by Sotion 
according to his Proem 1), explained also separately the methods of it in the 
heathen nation. They say that the gymnosophists and druids have philoso¬ 
phized in enigmatical sayings. To venerate the good spirits, to do nothing 
evil, and to show courage, form the contents of their doctrines. That the 
gymnosophists condemn also death, is said by Clitarchus in his twelfth book. 
The Cliald scans are occupied also with astronomy and predictions ; but the 
Magi practise the worship of the good spirits, and make offerings and prayers 
to them, which alone, they asserted, were heard by the deities. They also 
taught or inquired into the nature and origin of the deities, and considered 
lire, water, and earth as such. But idols of the gods are condemned by them, 
particularly by those who fancy the gods to be male and female spirits. They 
preach also upon justice, and think it illegal to burn dead bodies ; nevertheless 
they permitted consanguineous marriages as Notion says in the twenty-third 

1 Proem 1 :—“ Some say that the work of philosophy began with the heathens. There 
were the Magi among the Persians, Cliald»ns, and Babylonians or Assyrians, t ho gymnoso- 
phists among the Indians, the so-called druids and semmotheists among the Celts and 
C&latians, according to the testimony of Aristotle in his Mag ilea , and of Sotion in the 
twenty-third book of the Diadoche Comp, ibid 7* 



took. They practise also mantology and prediction, asserting that the good 
spirits are seen by them. And the air, according to their opinion, is also full 
of forms perceptible to the eyes of sharp-sighted persons by means of evapora¬ 
tion. They forbid the w earing of gold and ornaments. Their dress is white ; 
their couch is the soil; their food is vegetables, cheese, and simple bread ; 
their staff a cane with which they pierce the cheese to take it up and eat it. 
Yet mantical sorcerj' is quite unknown to them as is staled by Aristotle in the 
Mngikos , and by Dino in the fifth book of his History.” 

We observe here a series of points confirmed, which we have found already 
in Xanthus, Herodotus, and Dino. We cannot better describe the nature of 
the Magi than by (tailing it an occupation ilieun (hrrapciai , thusiai , and euchai 

with divine service, sacrifice, and prayer.” As to the conceptions (see 
above) of the yazatas of fire and water, they resemble that of the earth, the 
Armaiti of the Avesta texts. It is literally incorrect to say that the Magi 
knew' no male and female yazatas , if we are permitted to consider as old Magian 
deities Mithra. and Andhita for example, who are quite certainly male and 
female beings. Moreover, it is true that the Magi knew no divine propagations 
or generations, and genealogies like tlic Greeks. The appearance of the 
yazatas is sufficiently confirmed by the Avesta texts ; but those eidola or 
forms which are visible to sharp-eyed persons, are probably the Fravashis ; 
however, they are apparently too materialistic in their conception. The 
statement as regards the food of the Magi reminds us of what is related about 
Zoroaster that he had lived for a long time on cheese 1 . 

X conclude with Hermippua this remarkable list of the Greek authors 
who lived before Christ. That an author of this name had written a w r ork 
on the Magi which contained several books, has been remarked above (p. 270) 
on the authority of a passage quoted there from Diogenes. Regarding the 
contents of this work wc are indebted to Plinius, 2 whose words w ill soon 
occupy our attention. Who this Hermippua w as. or when he Jived, is nowhere 
mentioned. Notwithstanding this, Hcrmippos KalUmarheios lias been consi¬ 
dered nearly unanimously, and not without reason, as the writer of the book 
on the Magi (see Jonsius, Dr Script. Hist. Phil. II, fi. li : and Lozynski, 
Hermippi Fragment a. p. 4fi). Because it is very probable that a learned man 
like Hermippus, who had occupied himself so much with the History of 
Philosophy (I refer only to his work on the “ Seven Sages of Greece should 
have also written a work on the Magi after so many excellent preparatory 
labours. Tin's Hermippus, the disciple of the celebrated Callimachus (who 
lived when very okl under Ptolemseus Energctes. and who died about 240 

1 Plinius, Hist. Nat., XI, 42, 97 :—“They relate that Zoroaster lived in the desert for 
30 years on chccso, and so temperately as not to feel old ago.” Compare Porpliyrios ** Ou 
Abstinenco,” IV, 10, p. 348 seg. 

a Hist. Nat. 9 XXX, 1,2:—** Hermippus, who wrote very accurately on this art (of 
magic), and explained 2,000,000 verses composed by Zoroaster, and who made also an index 
of the volumes, lias related that Agonaces was the teacher by whom he (Zoroaster) was 
informed, and that he had lived 6,000 years before the war of Troy.” 



li. C.), had displayed his great literary activity in the second part of the third 
century before Christ; and since he mentions the death of Chrysippus (who 
died in 207 B. C.), his last works must belong to the end of the third century. 
Probably he is identical with the Peripatetieian Hermippus cited by Hierony¬ 
mus in De Scriptoribvs Ecclesiast ic is. 

Muller (vide his Historia Grcecorum Fragmentorum , “ History of Greek 
fragments/’ III, p. 30), on the contrary, differs from the common opinion, 
according to which Hermippus, the disciple of Callimachus, wrote the book 
Peri Magem (** On the Magi and ascribes that work to one Ilermippos o 
astralogiko*. " Hermippus the Astrologer/’ who seems to be alluded to in 
AthomeusJ and who has also written Plminomena . Yet Muller avers that 
this astrologer Hermippus must have been contemporary with the CaJlimachian. 
and that both might also be identical; so the question, whether the two 
Hermippi are one and the same person or not, is without any importance as 
to the age of the book in question. 

If the statement of Hermippus concerning Persian matters is obscure 
and uncertain in Athenams, another quotation from the former in Arnobius 2 
is no less so. Whether the statement expressed by the words : quis super , 

1 llist . Sat., p. 478 a Xicomochiis says in the first book on the Kgyptian festivals :— 

The drinking cup is Persian (the next, two lines are very obscure) from which tho wonders 
and fruitful things on earth come forth.” Cusaubonus corrects the text [the language being 
obscure]. Pursan reads it quite otherwise Was like the world of which Hermippus 
the philosopher says that tho wonders of gods, etc.” I must acknowledge that 1 doubt 
very much whether the name of Hermippus is here in its right place. I believe that we have 
here the name of some astrological vessel (or instrument ) . . . “ it was an astrological 

tripod like the world.” The word kondu is used (in (Jcnesis, xliv. 2,4,12, in the Septuagint) 
of the drinking cup of Joseph. Or wo must read it thus :—•“ In the beginning was, as says 
Hermippus, an astrological world.” Certainly it appears to me very doubtful whether the 
predicate ‘astrological* refers to Hermippus. According to Anquotil, Usages, T. 11, 
p. 633, the water vessel used in the liturgy is called in (Juzurati kauri [rather “ kundi ”J. 
Sanskrit kandu, “an iron pan.” 

2 Ad versus (/rates (“ Against the Heathens”) I, chap. 32, ]>. 31, ed. Lugcl.:—“There 
may now conic (here there are great variations in the manuscripts) on the iiery way from 
the interior path the Magian Zoroaster, the Bactrianus, as the author Hermippus calls him ; 
may he come to the meeting, whose deeds are recounted by Ctesius in tho first book of his 
History ; Armenius, the nephew of Zostrianus, and Pamphilus, the friend of Cyrus ; Apollo¬ 
nius, Damigero and Da rdanus. Veins Julianusand Bsebulus, and any other person who is 
said to have excelled in these things.” Instead of Zostriarnts , which occurs in the MSS., 
some editors read the word Ostanin. They are followed by Lozynski and Midler too. They 
(as well as Oeliler and Orelli) have a punctuation after auctori . and connect the word 
j Bactrianus with the following Bactrianus et itlc . Desid. Heraldus in his Animadv. ad 
Arnobius p. 52, would read thus :—"There may now come some Magiari Azonaces from the 
interior orbit; so that we assent to the author Hermippus, that the Bactrian also mav 
corn©.** This Bactrian is, in his opinion, Zoroaster, whose name, he imagines, was first writ¬ 
ten on tho margin and thus found its way into tho first sentence.—The words : Armenius 
Zostriani nepos et familiar is Pamphilus Cyri, (“Armenius, the nephew of Zostrianus, and 
Pamphilus, tho friend of Cyrus”) are, I think, corrupt. They refer to the Her mentioned 
above. Perhaps we should road: Artnenii filiis Zoroastris nepos et familia Pamphylus 

a nephew of Armenius, the son of Zoroaster, and Her, a Pomphylian by birth’ ? > 
I see that a similar conjecture has already been made by Cotelier in Jiecogn. Clement, JV 
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igneum zonam magm inter lore ab orle Zoroastres , “ which Magus over a fiery 
zone from the inner orbit was Zoroaster ”—tho meaning of which I cannot 
understand^—is testified to by Hermippus, or (if Bactrianus belongs to the 
first part of the sentence) whether the origin of Zoroaster was from Bactria, 
is doubtful; the former, however, is more probable. It perhaps alludes to 
what the later Greek fabulists narrate concerning the death of Zoroaster by 
lightning and the preservation of the fire glowing in ashes, as a symbol of 
dominion. 

We w ill, however, go back to the passage of Plinius, in order to learn more 
certain data about the work of Hermippus. Herein three things are related of 
Hermippus.: (1) that he placed Zoroaster three thousand years before the Trojan 
war, wherein he agrees more or less with other Greek authors ; (2) that he called 
Agonaces (an obscure name) the teacher of Zoroaster ; and (3) that the manu¬ 
scripts of Plinius have the variants: Agonaccen , Agonelen Aganacen , Abonacem , 

27 ( Patrcs Apustolki , I. p. 512), who reads: Armenius Zostriani nepos et Jamiliari* 
Pamphylutt Her , “ Armenius, tho nephew of Zostrianus and the Faraphilian 
Her, his friend.” Zostrianus is mentioned by Porphyrius in his Life of 
Plato.—The Bactrian Zoroaster is mentioned by Arnobius in another passage 
too (chap. 1. p. 5):—“ Is it also to be laid to our charge that one day under Xinus and 
Zoroaster as their ciiiefs the Assyrians and Bactrians fought against each other not only 
with swords and forces, but also with the magical and mysterious art of the Chaldse&ns V* 
Evidently Oxyartes is here meant, the king of Bactria, who is mentioned in Diodorus 
Siculus II, 6, as succumbing to Ninus after a valorous resistance.—Eusebius, Citron . IT, 
p. 35, ed. Audi, (concerning the seventh year of Abraham) says :—“ There is some Zoroaster 
the M&gian, who is reckoned a famous king of Bactria, against whom Xinus fought.”— 
Eusebius, Prep. Evangel , X, 9 ; “ According to whom Zoroaster the M&gian reigned over the 
Bactrians.” 

We find the same Magian and King of the Bactrians in Moaos of Cliorene. Theo Pro¬ 
gymnast in the book on “Comparisons,” says:—“For, if Tomyrie, is stronger than 
Cyrus, or Semiramis stronger tlian tho Bactriau Zoroaster, wo must not, therefore, 
conclude that a female is stronger than a male.” Justinus , Hist., I. 1. 

1 Arnobius, Adv. Gent., I, 52 :—The codex lias, according to Odder, the words qua> 
super “ which abovo quit} super “who'above ”, in Orelli, Lozynski, and Muller ; quaeso 
per “ I pray through ” is a conjecture of Salmasius, adojited by Oeliler, Tho words : super 
igneam zonam magus inter tore ab orbe Zaroastres , “abovo the fiery zone from the interior 
circle the Magus Zoroaster,” are very obscure. Ljnr.a zona , “ tho fiery zone,” has been 

considered by Salmasius as the Libyan (or African) glowing zone, which is impossible. 
Interiors ab orbe, “from the inner orbit,” might perhaps mean “from the central orbit,” 
in ox3position to Bactrianus ; but it might also denote tho inner magical circle out of which 
Zoroaster comes from the burning mountain through liro, or above tho fire-circle. Then 
we have to compare the passage in Dio Chrysostom in his “ Bory&thenian Oration ” (see 
below), and in this case we should have Hermippus bearing testimony to this fiery appari¬ 
tion. Or interiore ab orbe might perliaps refer to the opinion which represents Zoroaster as 
an offspring of the Greeks (see supra the Scholiast of Plato), or vjnea zona is perhaps a 
translation of Atropatene, or Aderbijdn , Atropatene originally signifying the fire-land. 
Strabo, XI, p.‘ 523, derives the name of this provinoe, which he calls Atropatene or Atro- 
patia, from Atropates who had preserved this province from the Macedonian dominion* 
Athrd-paiti means in Avesta “ the master of the fire,” or dthrd-pdta “ the protector of the 
fire,” or “he who is protected by fire,” or as in the Farv, Yf., § 102, one of the sons 
of Vishtfopa so called. In the Bundahish the country is called Atrd (At&n)-pdtkdn . The 
birth of Zarathushtra is said to have taken place at TJrmi in Atrop&tene, 
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Agoneiscen, which sufficiently prove that the passage in question is corrupted. 
Since the Avesta texts and tradition know no other teacher of Zoroaster than 
Ahura-Mazda Himself, I assume that Hermippus rendered the name Oromazes 
or Oromasdes in some form corresponding to the Avesta, perhaps Agoramazdes , 
giving the Avesta h by the Greek g, or perhaps only Agomazes. If this hypo¬ 
thesis is correct, it proves the independent investigation of Hermippus and 
his knowledge of the (Avesta) language. The Greeks knew right well that 
Ahura-Mazda Himself was the teacher of Zoroaster ; for in no other way 
must the Platonian words Zoroastres o ton Oromazes , “ Zoroaster the Disciple 
of OromAzes,” be understood, as the explanation of the scholiasts correctly 
indicates ; and, moreover, we have the explicit assertion of Plutarch 1 who 
derived from the best sources whatever he said as to the Magi, for he says 
in his Life of Numa that the Deity had intercourse with Zoroaster. 

The third thing asserted by Hermippus, according to Plinius, is regarding 
the existence and number of Zoroastrian writings, which were known to 
Hermippus, and illustrated by him with a synopsis of the contents of the 
several books. It is evident that the word explanavit (“ he lias explained ”) 
must not be urged, or taken to mean “ translated.” This expression is rather 
used to elucidate w'hat is obscure and uncertain. Most probably Hermippus 
became acquainted with a synopsis of the contents of the twenty-one Nasks 
of the Avesta. The contents of one of these nasks are still surviving, and 
Lassen 2 has excellently indicated a parallel between the expression “ the 
twenty-fold composition or interpretation of 100,000 verses ” and these Nasks, 
which correspond to the twenty-one words of the prayer : Yatlia ahu vairyo. 
Only a small remnant of these Nasks has been preserved. The whole mass 
must have been very numerous. In the register given by Anquetil and 
Vullers (“ Fragments of the Religion of Zoroaster,” p. 15) 825 chapters on the 
whole are indicated of the 21 Nasks ; the smallest having 17, the largest 65 
chapters. For the VendidAd 22 chapters are correctly stated, and we have no 
reason to doubt of the accuracy of the other numbers. 

In the edition of Spiegel these 22 chapters of the VendidAd have about 
4,485 lines, each chapter, therefore, having about 205. In the lithographed 
codex of the Vendidcid Sdde there are 560 pages, of which a little more than 
the half, 292 pages belong to the VendidAd. Each page in it has 19 lines, 
and the whole book amounts to 5,548 lines, consequently each chapter has 
on average 252 lines. If the volumes described by Hermippus w r ere perhaps 
in form and handwriting of the same extent as that codex (we may believe 
that in an older time they w'ere still larger, grander, and more extensive ); 
and if we assume that the same average is applicable for all the 825 chapters 

1 Nunn. c. 4 :—“ While agreeing in this, is ifc worth while not to believe that the Deity 
conversed with Zaleucus and Minos and Zoroaster apd Numa and Lycurgus, who had 
governed empires and established kingdoms ? Or is it probable that the gods have earnest 
intercourse with these men to instruct and admonish them in what is best, but that with 
poets and lyric warblers such dealings as they have ere only in sport ?” 

2 Jndische Altertumshunde <k Indian Antiquities,” IJI, p. 440 note. 
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of the Nasks, the whole sum of the stichm or lines of the Nasks amounts to 
207,900 ; or, if some chapters were shorter, to about 200,000 verses : vide8 
dena milia versuum (Gr. eikosdkis murioi sticJioi), “ two hundred thousand 
verses.” Should we read in Plinius, wherein possible mistakes as to numbers 
are so obvious, just the same ( vicies dena milia versuum) instead of vides 
centum milia versuum , “ 20 times 100,000 verses,” we should see a striking 
harmony between the statement of Hermippus and the register of the Nasks 
and of the manuscript of the Vendid&d. But if Plinius has actually written 
on the authority of Hermippus, vides centum milia versuum y “ twenty times 
100,000 verses,” either the other Nasks must have had much longer chapters, 
or the oldest manuscripts must have been written in a way much more extended, 
or there lies at the bottom an Oriental exaggeration. 

That the division into Nasks is no invention of later writers, is proved by 


the well-known Avcsta jmssage, Yasna IX, § 22 W. 


“ Haoma grants more sanctity and greatness to those who 
have long sat reading the Nasks.” 1 

Consequently, the statement of Hermippus is as unobjectionable as 
important. In the third century before Christ the Greeks had ' access to original 
Zoroastrian Texts of such a quality and extent as we should expect them to be 
from the still existing Avesta books , wherein is clearly comprehended almost 
everything that we see hitherto handed down to us by the ancients as Magian 
doctrine . 2 

Such is the result of the informations of antiquity, which date back a 
long time before the Christian era, and consequently before the time when 
there was an intermixture of religions in the Roman Empire, when the fan¬ 
tastical mysteries of the later Magi and fictitious books on Zoroastrian sub¬ 
jects 3 written in Greek, were in vogue—circumstances which must render us 

1 Burnout, Elude*, p. 289, seq., compares Av. Jrasaonghd with Sanskrit prasMiah from 
sdsh “to speak.” Neriosengh renders it by adhyayanam karlum. 

2 Besides this Plinius asserts that the Magian Octanes wroto hooks in the time of Xerxes. 

a Suidas sub-voce Zoroastre*. There existed a Crook hook under the name of Hystaspes 

(at the end of the second century). Clemens Alexandrians (Stromata Vi, p. 761, ed. 
Potter), says that the heathens have also had their prophets, and alludes to a word of the 
Apostle Paul borrowed either from tradition or some Pauliuian apocryphal book. “Be¬ 
sides the word of Peter, the Apostle Paul also proclaims saying : ‘Take the Creek books ; 
study Sibylla, which declares tlio oneness of God and futuro things; take Hystaspes, too, 
and read it, and you will find that the son of God has been written of very farseeingly and 
clearly, and that many kings will make opposition to Christ-, hating him and his 
followers.” 

Lact. Inst. VII, 16 :—“ Hystaspes, too, a king of the Medians in the earliest time, from 
whom a river has derived its name of Hystaspes, has handed down to posterity a wonderful 
dream with the interpretation of a boy gifted with prophecy ; that the Ron an name and 
Empire would bo taken aw r ay from the earth, was predicted by him a long timo before the 

9 
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very cautious with respect to the informations of later authors, when their 
statements do not expressly refer to those older documents, or at least cannot 
be traced to them with some probability. 

Among the authors of the period of the Roman Empire, the first place is 
taken up by Strabo. He draws a parallel 1 between the Magi and the Indian 
philosophers, saying that the former gave instruction like the latter in divine 
things. In another passage he describes them as a tribe of the Persian people, 
and calls them zealous students of a holy life. That the Magi were of one 
tribe, although not of the Persian, is stated in the Bundahish, p. 79, 1. 12, 
where it is said that Maidhyom&h, the cousin of Zarathushtra, had first adopt¬ 
ed the holy doctrine, and that all Mobads of Persia are to be traced back to the 
family of Manushchithra (Minuchehr). 

The detailed description of the Persian customs and religion, given by 
Strabo 2 in the same book, is partly based on autopsy, and partly on the testi¬ 
mony of other historians. We must consider the whole passage which runs 
as follows 3 :— 

“ The Persians do not erect any statues or altars. They offer sacrifices on 
an elevated place, thinking the heaven to be Zeus. They venerate also the Sun 
(whom they call Mithra), the Moon, the Aphrodite, fire, earth, winds and water. 
They offer sacrifices also in a pure place with prayers, standing near the gar¬ 
landed animal which is to be immolated ” (or “ standing garlanded near the 
victim,” if we read with Herodotus estemmenoi “ garlanded ”), and when the 
Magus who performs the holy act has cut the flesh into pieces, they distribute 
and give it away without offering any portion of it to God, for God wishes for 
the soul of the animal sacrificed, and nothing else. Nevertheless, they lay, 
as some say, a small portion of the intestines (or fat) on the fire.” 

Trojan people existed.” Hence it follows that Laetantius placed this Hystaspes a long 
time before the foundation of Rome, and consequently before Darius Hystaspes. Jus- 
tinus, Apol ., I, 20, says :—“ Sibylla, as well as Hystaspes, said that the perishable things 
will be destroyed by fire.” Ibid, c. 44 : “ By the energy of the evil gods death was 
constituted, as is stated by those who read tho books of Hystaspes and Sibylla and the 
Prophets, that through fear they might turn asido men who were attaining to a knowledge 
of the good, and keep them in bondage to themselves, which thing at the end they were 
made to effect.” Justinus wrote this apology about 151 years boforo Christ. 

The contents of the work were, as it seems, to the following effect:—Hystaspes had a 
dream about things to come, which was interpreted to him by a prophetic boy. In this 
was a description of tho son of God, and how tho kings of this earth persecuted him ; 
besides the decay of tho Roman Empire and the destruction of tho w'orld in fire. Accord¬ 
ing to the context of Apology, I, 44, the book must also have treated of tho fate of man 
after death.—The book must have been known at any rate in the first century before 
Christ. 

1 XV, p. 717 :—“They are informed about divine things (by the philosophers of India) 
as the Persians by the Magi,” Ibid , p. 727 :—“ Jn that country there live tribes called 
Pdtischoreis, and Achaimenidai and the Magoi ; these latter are devoted to a pious life.” 

* XV, p. 733:—“The former we have seen ourselves, the latter you can read in 
histories.” 

S XV, p. 732. 
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Hitherto we have an abridged extract from Herodotus, which I think wants 
• correction here and there (Herodotus I, 131-J 33). The words “ whom they call 
Mithra,” arc an incorrect addition made by Strabo, who following the opi¬ 
nions of his time, confounded Mithra with the Sun. He is right, however, in 
dropping the words of Herodotus : oute pur anakaiousi “ neither do they illu¬ 
mine fire.” The concluding portion beginning from the words “ for the soul,” 
is a singular and quite certainly an authentic insertion taken from another 
source. 

“ In a different manner,” continues Strabo, “ they sacrifice to fire and 
water ; certainly to the fire by depositing dry wood without the bark, and 
laying some fat upon this wood. Then they kindle it and add fuel to it not 
blowing but fanning it. They kill those who blow out the fire, or lay a corpse 
or anything dead or filthy, on the fire. They sacrifice to the water by going 
up to a lake, river dr fountain, where they form a ditch, into which they kill 
the animal, taking care that nothing of the neighbouring water gets bloody, 
and causes thereby any contamination. Afterwards they dismember the 
llesh and place it on myrtle or laurel, and the Magi touch it with fine staves, 
singing, pouring out oil mixed with milk and honey, not into the fire nor into 
the water, but on the soil, and while they are singing they hold for a long time 
a bunch of fine tamarisk-twigs.” We observe that here, too, Strabo follows 
Herodotus. Whilst lie abridged his statement before, he now enlarges, as I 
oelieve he does, upon what he has seen himself or borrowed from first rate 
sources. The laying on of dry wood to venerate the fire (Vend., Farg. XIV, 
2-3 ; XVIII, 19), the strict prohibition against putting dead or impure objects 
on fire, or of mixing it with water, the classical description of the baresma (vide 
supra the passage of Dino), and the long hymns connected with its gathering 
—all these things are completely confirmed by the Avesta texts. The oil here 
spoken of may doubtless be identified with the haoma juice, which was mixed 
with milk. Honey, too, is mentioned in the Avesta, if according to my sup¬ 
position in the discourse on “ Mithra,” p. 72, the madJiu employed in offerings 
does not mean w r ine,” but u honey.” 

What now follows especially refers to Cappadocian Magism, and we are 
fully entitled to consider it as an account of what the Cappadocian Strabo 
had seen with his own eyes. 

“ But in Cappadocia where there is a large number of Magi who are called 
fire-burners or fire-priests, and where there are many sacred places of Persian 
deities, they do not sacrifice with the sword, but they strike with a log of wood 
as with a club. There arc also fire-burning places, certain remarkable inclo¬ 
sures, in the midst of which stands an altar full of ashes, on which the Magi 
preserve inextinguishable fire ; daily they enter it, and sing for nearly an hour, 
holding a bundle of baresma before the fire, their heads covered with cocked 
tiaras, which go down on both sides so far as to touch the lips. The same 
thing is customary in the temples of Anais and Omanus. They, also, have 
enclosures, and the picture of Omanus is borne in a procession. These things 



tve have now seen, but Uio.se previously mentioned are related in historical 
books just like the following.' 5 

“ The Persians do not make water in a river, nor do they wash or bathe 
in it. nor east into it dead bodies or whatever produces contamination. They 
always first adore the Fire before making an offering to any other deity.” 

After mentioning several features of private life, which are partly related 
by Herodotus, too, Strabo continues :—“ They inter corpses surrounded with 
wax ; but the Magi are not interred. The latter are suffered to be devoured 
by birds (from Herodotus) 

Strabo gives us here a most accurate description of the Magian fire-hearths 
and the divine service connected with them, such as is described in the original 
texts. He translates the Avosta word dthrava 1 very accurately with the Gr. 
puraUhos “ fire-hearth,” and the Pers. dfaxhgdhs with the Gr. pnraitheia “ fire- 
temples.” 2 To the description of the barsam he adds here that of the paiti - 
ddnu ( Vend Farg. XIV, § 8; Abdn Yt ., § 123) or penom. Of Anahita and 
Omanus I have treated in another discourse, and I can, therefore, pass over 
the Strabonian passages concerning them, and also those about Mi thru. 

So w’e have a testimony as to the whole offering service of the Magi, and 
the prayers and songs used in it, which confirms the holy texts no less than it 
is confirmed by these texts to the minutest point. 

Still another feature has been preserved by the geographer Strabo 3 in 
describing the Bactrians :—“ Their customs have been somewhat milder than 
those of the Sogdians; but of them also many evil things are recounted by 
Onesicritus and his followers, as for example, those who arc debilitated by old 
age or sickness are thrown by them (i.e. t the Bactrians) before living dogs 
which are fed expressly for this purpose, and which are called in their lang¬ 
uages ‘ buriers in solitude 5 (Gr. entapliaiastas). The place outside the wall of 
the capital of the Bactrians appears clean ; but inside every place is filled 
with human bones.” 

Strabo mentions as his authority Onesicritus of Assypelaena, a writer of the 
time of Alexander, who is certainly not regarded as a great authority. Never¬ 
theless, what he states here is true in itself, though painted in too striking 
colours. Porphyrius also 4 mentions the facts, and the later Agathias® enlarges 
upon this subject describing how the ceremony was performed by the Magi 
in his time :—“ If people of lower rank in the army fall victims to any bad 
disease,” says he, " they are brought away from the city while living and 
conscious ; and when a soldier is exposed in this way, a piece of bread, water, 

1 GVu, athauruno ; dat. alhaurunc ; acc. dthravanan . 

2 In tho Buiulahish (p. 40, I. 20) AtOm \dir6) gd i* “ the fire-place.” The duityd gdtush 
of tho lire is found in the eighth Far gar d of the Vendidad. 

* XI, p. 517. 

* k ‘ On Abstinence,” IV', 21 “The Hyreanians cast living persons before devouring 
birds and dogs, tho Caspiana dead persona. The Bactrians cast old men living before 
dogs.” 

s II. 23, p. 114, ed. Bonn. 
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and a stick are placed by him. As long as he is able to eat of the bread, and 
has strength enough, he drives away with the stick the approaching animals, 
and repels the hungry guests. If his life is not yet fully extinct, but he has 
grown so invalid as to be unable to move his hands, the beasts devour the 
unhappy man who is half famished and already rattling in his throat, and de¬ 
prive him of the hope at any rate of escaping from his illness. For many 
have already recovered and come back to their homes as one in a theatre or 
a tragedy arrives from the gates of darkness, cm acerated and meagre enough 
to terrify persons meeting them. Tf some one returns home, all turn aside 
from him, and run away from him as though he were contaminated in the 
highest degree, and as though they were still with the infectious dead. He 
is not allowed to partake of the ordinary manner of living before he is purified 
by the Magi from the contamination of the expected death, and before he has 
as it were regained fresh life.” 

According to Agathias, people of the lower ranks were treated in this 
way, who in the army contracted evil maladies. According to Onesieritus, 
sick and old people in general were so treated. The A vesta texts, however, 
confine this treatment to those who bear corpses (singly), and contaminate 
themselves by doing so. The Vendiddd, Farg. Ill, § 15, says :—“ What shall 
be the place of the man who bears corpses [alone] — <c Thereupon Ahura 
Mazda answered :— 4 Wherever the earth is most waterless, treeless, cleanest, 
driest, and the least passed through by cattle and team, and by the fire of 
Ahura Mazda, and by the baresma spread in purity, and by the faithful man.’ ’* 
—(16) 44 How' far from the fire i How far from the pure or clean water ? 
How far from the spread baresma ? How far from the faithful man (17) 
<£ Thereupon Ahura Mazda answered :— f Thirty steps from the fire, thirty 
steps from the water, thirty steps from the spread baresma, thirty steps from 
the faithful mail.’ (18-19) ‘ Thus the Mazdayasnians shall there erect an en¬ 
closure, and therein shall these Mazdayasnians bring the coarsest food, therein 
shall these Mazdayasnians bring the most worn clothes ; such food he shall 
eat, such clothes he shall put on ; so long as he grows old and sick, and quite 
invalid.’ (20) c But when he has grown old or sick, and quite invalid, the 
strongest, swiftest, and most skilful Mazdayasnians are to lead him on a 
mountain, and to cut his head off from the breadth of his back, and deliver 
his corpse to the hungry and corpse-devouring creatures of the Holy Genius, 
i.e., to the birds kahrkdsa, saying : This man here repents of all evil thoughts, 
words and deeds, and if lie has done other vicious deeds, he is pardoned (by 
his repentance) ; but if he has done no other vicious deeds, this man is ab¬ 
solved by his repentance for ever and ever.’ ” 

Hence we observe that the Greeks did not fully understand the Persian 
practice . or exaggerated this kind of interpretation : unless the practice had 
been more cruel than the law. It is important for us to know' that from the 
time of Alexander to the sixth century after Christ this strange custom of 
the Magi, as contained in the original texts, bad been fully verified* 
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Plinius (living 23-79 years after Christ) had, in hjs great work on Na¬ 
tural History/’ frequent opportunities of speaking upon magic, the Magi, and 
Zoroaster. Tn his first hook, in which lie enumerates the sources and con¬ 
tents of all books (Tome 1, p. 87 ed. Hill), lie cites Eudoxus, Aristotle, and 
Hermippus among the extraneous authorities for his thirtieth hook, wherein 
the well-known passage about the Magi is found. And in this thirtieth hook 
itself (1, 2) lie again refers to these authorities, particularly Hermippus. 
So we are fully justified in ascribing to Hermippus those notes on the Magi 
and Zoroaster, which are given by Plinius without specially mentioning 
his authority. 

Besides those passages in Plinius, which have just been mentioned in 
Endoxus, Aristotle, and Hermippus, we have here to dilate upon that passage 1 
wherein he calls Osthanos, the companion of Xerxes in Greece, the first writer 
on magic, who had sown the seeds of this marvellous art wherever he went. 
But further on he states that a short time before this Osthanes another Zoroas¬ 
ter of Proeonnesus had lived as some trustworthy writers have related. 
Osthanes had awakened an ardent desire for learning this wisdom among the 
Greeks. There were also a tribe of the Magi who were descended from the 
Jews, viz., Moses, Jannes, and Lotapea (Hitopata) who lived many thousand 
years after Zoroaster. What is called the Cyprian magical art flourished still 
later. In the time of Alexander, too, a second Osthanes, as pre-eminent as 
his companion, had given no small importance to this art. I have treated 
of this Osthanes in another discourse. According to Plinius, there can be 
no doubt as to the reality of his person and books. We wish that Plinius had 
more enlarged on the Proconnesian Zoroaster, and on those dilujeMiorea “ more 
zealous persons/' who had adhered to him. 

The Miietian colony on the island of Proeonnesus in the Propontis, may 
be traced back to very high antiquity ; for Herodotus (vide Bk. IV, 15) places 
Aristeas of Proeonnesus 340 years before his time, that is, in the beginning of 
the eighth century before Christ, or, if the reading diekosioisi is correct, in the 
beginning of the seventh century. The miraculous story of Aristeas is related 
by Herodotus: he died at a tanner’s house, who had shut him up in his shop, 
and announced his death to liis relations ; that he hod been seen by some one 
while on his route to Cyzicus, and had not been found either living or dead 

1 Hist. Nat XXX, I, 2:—“As far as I can find, one Osthanes, who accompanied 
Xerxes on his campaign in Oreoco, first wrote about it ( viz witchcraft). He sowed the seeds 
of this miraculous art wherever lie wont, and the world was infocted wherever they reached; 
but some very accurate authors state that Zoroaster, another J’roconnesian, lived a short 
time before him. It is certain that this Osthanes chiefly excited the Creek nation to that 
pitch (nut of eagerness but of frenzy) for this art, although 1 see that in tlio earliest time, 
and nearly always, the greatest literary glory and excellence was sought in this art.— 
There is also another magical sect depending on the Jews : Moses, Jannes and Lotapea ; 
but it was many thousand years after Zoroaster ; still younger is the Cyprian (art). In tho 
period of Alexander the Great, great importimoe was given to this art hy a second Osthanc 
who had the honour of accompanying him (Alexander), and of peregrinating with him in 
the whole world.” 
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on opening the workshop ; that he had reappeared seven years afterwards in 
Procomiesus, had composed some poem entitled Arimnspi , and disappeared 
a second time. Three hundred and forty years after this second disappearance 
he appeared again in Metapontus and ordered an altar to he built to Apollo, 
and a statue to be erected on the side of it bearing the name Proconnesius 
Aristeas, for Apollo had come to them alone in Italy, and he now being Aristeas, 
had then followed that god in the shape of a raven 1 —and after that he had 
disappeared. Strabo also mentions him (XXII, p. 589), speaking of Pro- 
connesus :— 44 Here,” he says, 44 was born Aristeas, the author of the Arimas - 
plan Epos (efr . 1 ., p. 21 ; Plinius VII, 2, 2), a magician (bner goes) if there was 
any magician in the world.” In the XIV p. 639, he mentions the opinion of 
some writers, that Aristeas the Proconnesian had been the teacher of Homer. 
Origenes in his work Adversus Celsurn , III, 26 seq, relates the whole story 
of Aristeas from Herodotus. He adds the name Pindar, too, as one of his 
authorities. 

We gather from this narrative that Proeonnesus was a seat of mystical 
things, and it is possible that just as Er, son of Arinenius, who revived on the 
funeral pile, happened to bo transformed into Zoroaster, so the reviving Aris¬ 
teas gave origin to the story of the Proconnesian Zoroaster. What is said bv 
Plinius about the two Osthanes, may well be connected with the 44 succession 
of the Magi,” which has been treated of above. There can be no doubt that 
his determination of the chronology by placing Moses and the Egyptian magi¬ 
cians (of the Christian Bible, cfr. II, Timotheus 3, 8) many thousand years 
after Zoroaster, is an exaggeration, even if we suppose that Zoroaster lived 
5.000 years before the Trojan War. 

Plinius 2 commemorates two remarkable features of the life of Zoroaster, 
one of which lie refers to his birth, viz., he laughed on the (lay he was born, 
and his cerebellum palpitated so as to push back the hand laid upon it, a pre¬ 
sage of future knowledge. The next feature is the life of Zoroaster in the 
desert. 3 He had lived there for thirty years on cheese prepared in a way that 
his old age could not be marked. The first feature is also found in the Zartusht 
Numahy chapter VI; the second is likewise confirmed by the original texts on 
the life of Zoroaster in the desert already spoken of elsewhere, as well as by 
the passages of Eubulus in Porphyrins, which refer to it, and of Dio Chrysos¬ 
tom. Plutarch, 4 too, mentions that Zoroaster lived on food made of milk. 

1 Plinius VIJ, 52, 53 :— 44 Also (the soul) of Aristeas had been seen flying out of his mouth 
in the image of a raven.” 

2 Hist. Nat., VII, 16, 15: —“We have heard that Zoroaster was the only man who 
laughed on the same, day on which he was horn ; his cerebellum is said to have palpitated 
so much as to push hack the hand laid on it—a i)roof Q f his future knowledge.” 

2 Hist. Nat., XI, 42, 97 :—“They recount that Zoroaster lived for 30 years on cheese so 
moderately as not to feel old age.” 

4 Qucest. Sympos., IV, 1, p. 600 :—“ I do not remember, said Philo, that Philinus 
adduces to ns Sosaster, who is said to have used no other beverage or food, but to have lived 
on milk during all his life#” 
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In the thirty-seventh hook of Plinius there is a series of quotations from 
the book of Zoroaster : Peri Li thou, mentioned by Suidas. In the eighteenth 
book, §§ 24, 5(5, there is a statement of Zoroaster about sowing, and in the 
twenty-eighth, (>, 19, some dogma about the games (“ the consecrated cow’s 
urine ”). 

As far as wo can rely upon the extracts made by Eusebius l from Alexan¬ 
der Polyhistor, and by the latter from Be r os us, the contemporary of Alexander, 
this Chaldacan writer has placed after the deluge a set of eighty-six kings in 
Babylon, the two first of whom were Eueehius and Chomasbclus (to the for¬ 
mer he gives four wen, to the latter four neri and five sossi ), and who are said 
to have reigned 33.091 years. After this the Medians (it is related) had taken 
Babylon, and then eight Median tyrants had reigned 224 years, whose names 
have been preserved by Berosus ; afterwards eleven kings (“48 years ” stands 
on the margin of the manuscript; Gutschmidt supposes 248); then forty- 
nine Chaldasan kings for 458 years ; then nine Arab kings for 245 years. Then 
he has related the story of Scmiramis who had reigned over the Assyrians, and 
then explicitly again the names of 45 kings who had reigned for a period of 
520 years. Afterwards Phul had boon the king of the Chaldceans. Whereas 
the kings who reigned in succession immediately after the deluge, prove by 
the reckoning by sari , neri , and sossi , and by the immense number of years, 
to be a mythical supplement of a period of 30,000 years. The Median rulers 
over Babylon and the kings who followed them down to Phul, seem to be his¬ 
torical facts ; and learned men of modern times place the commencement of 
the Median dynasty 2,458 or 2,447 years before Christ. As the first of these 
eight Median kings mentioned by Berosus, Synccllus* (who lived about 800 
years after Christ) names a Zoroaster. In this statement he follows, as he 
says, the opinion of Alexander Polyhistor. From the words of Syncellus it 
likewise follows that Panodor uh, too, calls Zoroaster the first king, and ascribes 
to him astronomical calculations. If we consider only the contradiction bet¬ 
ween the Polyhistor of Eusebius, who evidently distinguishes the eighty-six 
kings from the Medians, and the Polyhistor of ttvncelltis who enumerates 
those eighty-six kings among the Median rulers, Imt afterwards designates Zoro¬ 
aster and the seven kings after him as Chakhcaiis, and gives t hem 190 solar years, 
whilst the Polyhistor of Eusebius reckons 224 (or 234) years, wc must aver 

1 Chron . I., p. 40 seq. 

2 Chronograph . T. 1, p. 147. crl. Bonn :—“ From this time ” (the year of the world 2405) 
“the same Polyhistor introduces eighty-six Chaldman kings (t-ho two first of them Eueehius 
and Chomasbelus), and eighty-fong Median kings ; but Zoroaster and the seven Ohaldaean 
kings after him are said to have reigned during 107 solar years, not during mri and neri 
and 608 si and other nonsensical mythical terms, but for solar years. For mythologists 
thinking earlier kings to 1)© gods or deini-gods, and leading their successors into error, make 
them to have reigned during an infinite time, believing that the world existed from eternity, In 
contrast with the Holy Scripture. The later kings, on the contrary, who are known to 
everybody, being mortals were represented as reigning during solar years, and not, as it 
seems to Panodorus and some others, because the years of the kings were at last measured 
by solar years, since the solar years were calculated by Zoroaster from the years of Enoch,” 
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that either the text of Syncellus is corrupt, or that he has himself made arbi¬ 
trary alterations. Tt is, therefore, also problematical whether Alexander 
Polyhistor and hiR authority Berosus had actually called the first of the Me¬ 
dian tyrants Zoroaster, or whether it is an interpolation of the later writers. 
Tt is not at all certain that this Median Zoroaster, who reigned over Babylon, 
was the celebrated prophet of this name, and if we admit the correctness of the 
statement of Syncellus, it is not improbable that several persons have had the 
name of Zarathushtra. We have a proof of this in the statements of the 
Chroniclers as to one Zoroaster having been king of the Bactrians and reputed 
as a contemporary of Ninus and Semiramis. According to the Armenian trans¬ 
lation of the Chronicle of Eusebius, 1 Cephalion has related that the Assyrians 
first ruled over Asia. He has also treated of Ninus and his achievements, of 
the birth of Semiramis, of the Magus Zaravesht, King of Bactria, of his war 
against and defeat by Semiramis. Ninus, Cephalion says, reigned 52 years, 
after him Semiramis 42 years. The latter surrounded Babylon by a wall, 
and then undertook the unluckly war against India. Syncellus 2 (I, p. 315) 
abbreviates and, as it seems, disfigures this passage, provided his text is not 
corrupted. For whilst Eusebius makes Cephalion state the age of Ninus to be 
52 years, Syncellus places the birth of Semiramis and Zoroaster in the fifty- 
second year of Ninus, w r hich is evidently absurd. Moreover, etei “ in the 
year ” is an emendation of Scaliger ; the manuscripts having ete te “ years 
and.” Somewhat differing information concerning the Magus Zoroaster, the 
contemporary of Semiramis, is given by Moses of Chorene (I, p. 87, Venice 
edition). Semiramis, he says, as she spent the summer in Armenia, made the 
Magus and Median ruler Zradaslit governor of Assyria and Niniveh, conse¬ 
quently she became his enemy and attacked him ; but she fled before him into 
Armenia, and afterwards Ninyas killed her and took possession of her empire. 
Moses of Chorene is here expressly attacking the addition of Cephalion. The 
latter relates, as many others, first the birth of Semiramis, then her war against 
Zoroaster in which Semiramis w r as conqueror, and, lastty, the Indian campaign. 
Maribas of Gatina, he says, lias drawn the facts from Chaldaean sources, which 

l I. p. 43., ed. Auch :—“ ‘ I begin to relate what others also have recounted, principally 
the story of Hellanicus the Lesbian, and Ctesias the Cnidian, then Herodotus the Halicar- 
nassian. At first there reigned in Asia the Assyrians, of whom the first was Ninus, the son 
of Belus, during whoso time very many and very splendid achievements had been perform¬ 
ed.* Further on he adds the birth of Semiramis and a narrative of the combat and defeat 
of the Magus Zoroaster, King of Bactria, by Sorniriamis ; and that Ninus had reigned for 
52 years and then died. After Ninus reigned Semiramis, and fortified Babylon in the 
form which has been described by many authors, viz., Ctesias and Zeno and Herodotus and 
some writers after them. Then he relates that Semiramis waged a war against the Indians 
but was defeated and put to flight, etc' 9 

a “ I begin to relate.(just as before).62 years. (The 

manuscripts have Zoroastrobatu * instead of Zoroaster/ Zoroastrv magu ‘ of the Magus 
Zoroaster ’ has been conjectured by Scaliger ; perhaps we should read instead Bactrianu). 
After him, he says, Semiramis fortified Babylon in the form related by many, viz., by 
Otesias, Zeno (Muller reads Dino ), Herodotus and the writers after them; and her campaign 
in India and her defeat/' etc. 

10 
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are confirmed by the Armenian tradition. Next he continues (I, p. 30) . 

«* A certain Zradasht, a Magian and King of Bactria, that is Media, says, 
that Zervan was the beginning and father of the deities ; and many other 
things he has fabled about him which cannot be repeated here.” 

Let us go back to Cephalion, whose age we regret cannot be determined 
(Miiller, Fragm. Hist, Or., Til, p. 68 and p. 625). He expressly names Ctesias 
among his authorities. We must, therefore, trace back to Ctesias the whole 
story of the war of Semi rami s against Zoroaster so much the more, since it is 
also found in Diodorus, though under another name. The latter relates the 
conquests of Ninus (Bk. II, 2 seq.), wherein he expressly cites Ctesias, and 
says that Bactria alone resisted him. Further, that he then delayed the war 
against Bactria and founded Niniveh in the meanwhile. After that by way 
of episode (in chapters IV and V) the birth of Semiramis is asserted, as Dio¬ 
dorus states in harmony with Ceplialion (in chapter V :—“ But what tradition 
says about the birth of Semiramis is this”). Then follow the preparation 8 
for war made by Ninus, his invasion of Bactria, the stratagem of Scmiramis 
by which the town was taken, the marriage of Semiramis and Ninus, the birth 
of Ninyas, and the death of the founder of Niniveh ; then the foundation of 
Babylon by Semiramis, her expedition into India, and her death. We clearly 
observe that whatever is quoted from Cephalion, is only a dry and much short¬ 
ened synopsis of the contents of what is related more diffusely from Ctesias, 
by Diodorus. Yet Diodorus, in following Ctesias, calls the King of Bactria 
Oxyartes , without hinting any how at his identity with the Magian Zoroaster, 
whilst Cephalion, according to the authority of Eusebius, Moses of Chorene, 
and Syncellus taken from the same Ctesias, designates the Magian Zoroaster as 
the Bactrian King in question. Considering that Cephalion is little trust¬ 
worthy, W'e might be led to conjecture that he had, on his own account, al¬ 
tered the Oxyartes of Ctesias into Zoroaster . But many reasons controvert this 
hypothesis:—Firstly, the Maribas, the authority of Moses, has also related of 
the Magian Zradosht and his combat with Scmiramis. Secondly, the passages 
in Justin, Arnobius,* and Theo already mentioned above, cannot one and all 
be traced back to the single authority of Cephalion. Consequently, we must 
either think that the name is spelt incorrectly in Diodorus, and Zoroasteres 
must have been substituted for Oxyartes ; or that Ctesias has really named 
Oxyartes, the King of Bactria, who was, according to him, a contemporary of 
Ninus and Semiramis, whilst the other sources from which Cephalion and 
others drew their informations called him Zoroaster. So the later authori¬ 
ties at least, if not Ctesias himself, placed the Magian Zoroaster in the age of 
Ninus and Semiramis. If.the latter lived about 1273 B.C., as is now believed 
(see Gutschmid, p. 100; Brandis, <£ On the Historical Gain from the Decipherment 

1 Ho expressly introduces Ctesias as his authority for the Bactrian Zoroaster, quotes 
the book in which the passage was found, and speaks of the magical means wherewith 
the Assyrians and Bactrians had fought, which he could neither have drawn from 
Piodorus nor from Cephalion, just as he has stated to us. 
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of the Assyrian Inscriptions,” p. 15), vie have as the period of Zoroaster the 
middle, of the thirteenth century before Christ , whereas those chroniclers who co¬ 
ordinate Nimis and Abraham mention Zoroaster in the seventh year of Abra¬ 
ham ; (compare Eusebius, Chron. II, p. 35 ed. Auch ; Praep . Evang . X, 9—a 
difference of 700 to 800 years). 

A circumstance which might in particular render doubtful the account of the 
Greeks, which makes the Magian Zoroaster a contemporary of Semiramis, is the 
position of a Bactrian King which is attributed to him ; for nowhere in the origin¬ 
al texts Zarathushtra has royal dignity (or kingship), though he is said to be 
the lord of all ranks and orders. On the contrary, Vishtdspa is expressly 
mentioned as the king in whose reign Zoroaster flourished, and who spread the 
holy Doctrine. This difficulty could only be solved by calling Vishtdspa a 
follower of the Prophet Zarathushtra, and by taking the former for the latter, 
so that we must regard Zoroaster-Vishtaspa himself as the Bactrian king 
abovenamed. 

If the statement of Syncellus be true, we should have a Median Zoroaster, 
King of Babylonia, who is placed about 2458 B.C., and a Bactrian King 
Zoroaster, who is placed about 3000 B.C., or in 1273 according to the era of 
Ninus. But therewith all the difficulties do not come to an end. The authors 
of the “ Pseudo-Clementinian Recognitions ”—the Latin Translation of which 
is still preserved—and of the false “ Clementinian Homilies ” (which are, like¬ 
wise, now' extant in Greek, and which were written at least in the second cen¬ 
tury after Christ), who have, it is true, many intrinsic similarities, but who, too, 
differ from one another in manifold ways, as is proved by the passages cited 
below , 1 identify Zoroaster with Mesraim , son of Cham {vide “ Recognitions ”), 

1 Rccogn. Clement. IV, 27 : “ One of these (tho sons of Noe) named Cham, delivered to 
one of his sons called Misraim “ Egypt,” from whom tho Egyptian, Babylonian and 
Persian people took their origin, tho ill-acquired art of magic. He was called Zoroaster by 
the heathens of thoso times, and admired as tho first master of the magical art, under whose 
name exist very many books upon this art. A very great observer of the stars, he wished 
to be regarded as a divine boing and began to elicit sparks from the stars and to show them 
to the people (comp. A no thymus vor Mala las, p. 17 ed. Bonn), wherewith dull and stupid 
poople were amazed as with a wonder. Wishing to enhance his reputation he repeated this 
practice very often until ho was burned by God himself whom he troubled too much.” 28 
“ But the stupid men instead of rejecting as they ought to have done this belief about Zoroas¬ 
ter extolled him so much tho moro, notwithstanding they saw that he had been punished by 
death. For they built in his honour a monument and ventured to adore him as if he were 
a friend of God, and had been raised up to lieavon in a chariot of lightning. They also 
venerated him as a living star. Hence ho was called after his decease Zoroaster, i.e., the 
living star,” by those who bad learned tho Greek tongue after one generation ( i.e ., 30 years). 
For this reason many of t hose who are|Uil!ed by lightning, are honoured with a monument, 
as if they were friends of God. After he had bogun in the 14th generation, he died in the 
15th, in which the (Babylonian) Tower was erected and tho languages of men were divided 
(into many varieties).” (Here follows the passage about Nimrod). 20 “And he was 
burned by the wrath of the God to whom he had been too troublesome as is said above ; yet 
his ashes'were collected, as if they were the remnants of the lightning, by those who 
were first deceived and brought to the Persians, to be preserved by them in constant 
watches, as godlike lire fallen from heaven, and to be adored as a heavenly God.” 
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or with Nimrod ( vide “Homilies of Clemens ”). Later ecclesiastical writers 
are still more at variance in this question, calling now Chum (Ilistoria bcholus- 
tica in Genesim, 39), now Chits (Gregorius Turonius Historiu, 1, 5), now Assur 
(Epiphauius, Panar ., p. 7 ; Procopius, Gaz. in Gen., XL) by the name of Zoroas¬ 
ter. The “ Recognitions ” say “ This Zoroaster began his life in the four¬ 
teenth generation, and died in the fifteenth, at the time when the Tower (of 
Babel) was built, and there was a confusion of languages.” But these fourteen 
generations are the ten from Adam to Noah inclusive, then Cham, 
Chus and Nimrod ; but which generation is further added, is not clear. All 
these identifications of Zoroaster are connected with Genesis X, 6, and tend to 
the belief that every magical art was the original property of the family of 
Cham. As Zoroaster was regarded as the representative of Magism, he was 
consequently set back, without hesitation, into this primeval time of Cham, 
although it was well-known, as is proved by the passages cited, that Zoroaster 
w r as of the Medo-Pcrsian tribe. The origin of the Medians from Japheth, 
which is attested by the very passage in Genesis X, 2, is here overlooked. In 
order to maintain their hypothesis, these authors of the “ Recognitions ” 
traced the Persians back to Cham and Mezraim, w r hereby they forgot 
at the same time that the Chamitical Magism, which consisted of astrology 
and sorcery, very widely differed from the Zoroastrian Magism. It is possible 
that the reminiscences of a Median king Zoroaster in Babylon, or of the rela¬ 
tions in which Nines, who was thought identical with Nimrod, stood to Zoroas¬ 
ter, King of Bactria, had floated before the minds of these authors. It is 
certain that no historical trace could be found in all these combinations ; but 
they are only useful in showing the extent to which the conviction prevailed 
in antiquity that Zoroaster lived in far older times than the reigning family 
of the Achcemcnkhc. 

Clem. H of nil, IX, H :—“ One of these was (.'ham called Mizraini, from whom the Egyptian 
and Babylonian and Persian peoples lake their origin.” (4) “From this family came 
forth one who hud inherited the magical art in succession. He was culled Nebrod (Nimrod ?), 
and being a giant ho chose to ho an antagonist to Ood. Him tho Creeks call Zoroaster”, 
After the groat Deluge ho longed for empire, and being a groat Mayas (hero “sorcerer ”) 
he forced by magical arts the horoscopic star (hero the readings vary much) . . . . to 

give him empire. But when he was as it were ruling, and had authority from 
the star which ho had forced, ho poured out tho tire of the empire in pride, that he might act 
according to his oath and revenge himself upon him who had first compelled him.” (5) 
“ By this lightning which had fallen from heaven on the earth Nimrod was destroyed, and 
from this accident lie was surnamed Zoroaster on account of the living stream of the star. 
Yet the ignorant people of those times, thinking that his soul was taken up by the thunder¬ 
stroke owing to his love of Cod, interred the remains of the body, but honoured the tomb by 
a temple built in Persia where the bringing down of fire had taken place. He was honoured 
like a god, and after his example others, too, who died there by the thunderstroke, were 
interred like the friends of Cod and honoured with temples, and statues were erected in the 
individual tonus of the dead persons • (0) “The Persians first took coals from 

the thunderbolt which had fallen from heaven, watched and nourished them at home 
and venerated the lire like a god, being the first to adore it ; anti b\ means of this fire they 
first had the honour of domination. After thorn the Babylonians stole coals of this lire, 
and preserved thorn in their houses and adored it, and they got the empire subsequently.” 
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There is a remarkable difference between the statements of the “ Recogni¬ 
tions ” and those of the “ ( lenientinian Homilies ” as regards Zoroaster. The 
former represent him as drawing rays of light (or flash of lightning) from the. 
stars, 1 and state that in consequence of his repeating this act too frequently, 
as he was urged to do so by the daeva by whose strength he performed it, he 
was killed through fire (i.e., lightning). The “ Clementinian Homilies,” on 
the contrary, represent him as requesting the gift of domination from the star 
of that daeva who rules over this world with magical arts, after which th e daeva 
pours down the fire of dominion by which he (viz., Nimrod-Zoroaster) is im¬ 
mediately devoured. This death by lightning has led to the apotheosis or 
glorification of Zoroaster, over whose body a temple (?) was erected in Persia. 
The Persians, it is said, had nourished the cinders of this lightning, and adored 
the fire as a deity. By this means they first obtained domination, 2 and after 
them the Babylonians who had also stolen cinders of fire and then become 
rulers. The latter circumstance is somewhat shortened by the “ Recognitions.” 
But both documents have essentially in common a whimsical explanation 
of the name Zoroaster, though there is here also some small deviation. 
The “ Recognitions ” render Zoroaster by the Lat. vivum sidus (Gr. Zoronas - 
Iron) “ living star.” The “ Clementinian Homilies ” explain it by zosa roe 
toil asteros “ a living stream of the star.” T need not remark how T very ab¬ 
surd these derivations are. But the fire, and indeed the fire coming from 
Heaven, is a symbol of dominion, which is a genuine feature of the statement. 
For the hvaretm of kings is a brilliancy of light which originates from God 
Ahura. 

Dio Chrysostom of Prusa in Bithynia, a friend of Plutarch, who was ex¬ 
iled under the Emperor Domitian, but had great authority in Rome under 
Nerva and Trajan, has preserved in his “ Borysthenian Oration” (Tome 
II, p. 60 seq., edition of Dindorf) an alleged myth of the Magi, which is worthy 
of closer investigation. I quote here this passage dropping what is not essen¬ 
tial, or what is purely rhetorical ornamentation. After speaking of the Divine 
Empire over the Universe, Dio Chrysostom goes on to state :—“ Another mar¬ 
vellous myth is sung in the mysterious consecrations of the Magi who praise 
this God as the first and perfect Conductor of the most perfect Wagon. For 
the car of Helios,” he says, “ is younger than this and visible to the whole 
world, its course being apparent. The strong and perfect team of Zeus has 

1 This reminds us of the pairika*, which, according to the Tir. Yt. fc* 8, fall down as 
shooting stars between heaven and earth. 

2 The later fabulists describe tin death of Zoroaster in a similar manner. So Gronicon 
Pasch.f Vol. I, p. 67, ed. Bonn :—■••From his family (of Xinus) issued the very illustrious 
(Chaldwan) Zoroaster who on the point of death requested to he devoured by heavenly 
fire, saying to the Persians : ‘ if the fire destroys mo, take up and preserve some burning 
bones, and the domination shall not disappear from your country as long as you keep un¬ 
bones.’ And he prayed to Orion, and he was destroyed by heavenly lire. And the Persians 
did as he had bidden them, and they sf ill keep the ashes of him which remain until our 
days.” Comp. Ctdrenua, v. 1, p. 29, ed. Boim; Anonymutt vor Malalaa (I, p. 18, ed. Bonn) 
and Suidas, a . v. Zorooalrta . 
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never been praised so worthily by the Greeks, neither by Homer nor by Hesiod ; 
but Zoroaster and the sons of the Magi that were his disciples, celebrated it 
(worthily). Zoroaster is said by the Persians to have left society owing to his 
love of justice and wisdom, and to have lived a solitary life on a mountain. 
Then this mountain had begun to burn on account of the huge quantity of tire 
falling from Heaven, and had continued so to burn ; wherefore the King with 
the chiefs of the Persians had approached thither, intending to adore the Deity. 
Then it was that Zoroaster had come forth unhurt from the tire and approach¬ 
ed them gracefully, bidding them not to be afraid (of the awful prospect) ; 
but to offer some offerings unto God, since He had visited their territory. 
Then Zoroaster had intercourse not with all of them, but with those only who 
were most qualified for truth and most apt for an intercourse with God, and 
whom the Persians called Magi, i.e., such as understood how to serve the 
Divine Being, 1 but not sorcerers, as the Greeks called them from their ignor¬ 
ance of the name. Beside other functions fixed by the holy ordinances, the 
Magi are to nourish for Zeus a team of Nisacian horses (these arc the finest and 
largest in Asia), and for Helios only one horse. But they developed the myth 
with great boldness saying “It is only a conducting and car-driving of the 
Universe, which is executed with the greatest expertness and strength, always 
and unceasingly in the unceasing period of time. The courses of the Sun and 
Moon are only partial movements, and so more apparent, whilst the motion 
of the Universe is unknown to the common people.” Dio hesitatingly dares 
to sing the pagan song of the horses of this team along with the pleasant Hel¬ 
lenic songs. It appears to him so extravagant. The first horse is of extra¬ 
ordinary beauty, greatness and swiftness, winged and sacred to Zens. He 
has the colour of purest light, Sun and Moon are his marks, the other stars 
including. The second horse, who is next to him and yoked with him, is 
called after Here . He is tame and soft and much inferior in strength and 
swiftness to the first, black by nature, only that part is shining which is illu¬ 
mined by Helios. The third is sacred to Poseidon , and slower than the second. 
Poets call him Pegasus. But the fourth and most improbable of all is stiff 
and immoveable, unwinged and belonging to Ileslia . Nevertheless, they 
(the Magi) do not dismiss the image, but they say that this horse, too, is yoked 
to the wain. He remains in his place champing a bit of diamond. He clings 
to his place with all his parts, and the two others near him how towards him ; 
whilst the first and most distant horse always moves round the remaining as 
round the goal of an arena. Commonly they are peaceable ; but now and then 
a strong pull of the first causes a conflagration of the world, like that of the 
Hellenic Phaethon , or some vast sweat of the third causes a flood like that of 
Deucalion. All this, however, is no fortuitous accident, as people fancy, but 
it is executed after the design of the Wise Driver of the Wagon. Beside this 
movement of the Universe there is also a movement and transformation of 


1 The same definition is given by Dio elsewhere. 



these four that changed their form, until they all adopted one nature, van¬ 
quished by the stronger. This motion also is compared by them in a still 
bolder image with wagon-driving, as if a wonder-working man forms horses 
of wax, taking away and turning off from each one and adding to the other, 
until he combines all four into one, and works up one form of the whole mass. 
But it is not as though the domiurgi were working from outside on lifeless 
images, and changing the materials ; but they, as it were, themselves endured 
the same as in a struggle for victory in a great and true combat. This victory 
was naturally gained by the first, strongest, and swiftest horse was at the be¬ 
ginning designated as the chosen one of Zeus. For this horse being the strong¬ 
est of all, and naturally all fiery, devours the others in a very short time, as if 
they were indeed made of wax ; but they seem infinite according to our calcu¬ 
lation. The first horse takes into himself the whole essence of others. He 
appears much larger and brighter than before, having turned out the van¬ 
quisher in the greatest combat, not through any one of mortals or immortals, 
but through himself. Again he stands proud and haughty, glad at his victory 
and needing larger space on account of his strength and valour. Having 
arrived at this point of the narration the author is afraid of naming the real 
nature of the animal, which is simply the spirit of the Wain-driver and Lord, 
or rather llis understanding and guiding essence.” 

So far, it seems, runs the description of the Magi in Dio Chrysostom. It is 
difficult to decide how much of this mythical discourse is drawn from a true 
Magian document, and how much has been added by the Greek panegyrist, as 
such additions are to be presumed on account of the occurrence of the names 
of Zeus, Here, Poseidon, Hestia and Pegasus, and from the references to Phae- 
tlion and Deucalion. Or it may be that the whole matter has been invented 
by Dio, and ascribed to the Magi. The latter, however, does not seem prob¬ 
able. On the contrary, it is possible that Dio, who speaks of the mysterious 
initiations of the Magi, has drawn this matter from the “ Mithraic mysteries ” 
which prevailed at Rome in those times. The idea of a wagon with four 
horses being driven by God is not opposed to the Magian mode of belief. We 
find in the original Avesta texts that Andhita drives in a chariot with four 
white horses ( Abdn Yt ., §§ 11, 13), which are afterwards designated as Wind, 
Rain, Cloud, and Lightning (ibid § 120). Milhra, too, has a team of four 
white horses, whose forehoofs are shod with gold, the hinder ones with silver. 
(Mihr Yt., § 125). The same thing is mentioned of Sraoslm (Yasna LVII, 
§27), though he is dra wn by falcons of all surpassing swiftness. It is not, there¬ 
fore, impossible that such a team of four horses was ascribed to Ahura Mazda, 
too, in some Avesta text which is now lost. 

The horses of the team arc easily to be interpreted as light, air, water, 
and earth. The combination of light and air reminds us of the combination 
(so frequently found in the Avesta texts) of Mithra , the representative of light, 
and Rama Qdstra (vayush tiparo hairy6), the genius of air, who likewise ap¬ 
pears personified in the Ram Yt § 54, seq. As they were so well represented 
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under the image of mighty warriors, they might as well also be represented 
under the image of horses ; for we see Tishtnja and Verethraghna take the 
shape of horses in the Yaahts dedicated to them ( Tir Yt § 18 ; Bahrdm Yt., 
§ 9 ). 

Moreover, we have tho description of the wain of Zeus, who is evidently 
identical with Ahura Mazda, in Xenophon’s Gyropcedia , VIII, 3, 12, where a 
white wagon—the colour refers to the horses of the wagon—with golden yoke 
and sacred to Zeus, is conducted in a procession. 

What is said by Dio Chrysostom of the bright horse reputed to be the soul 
of the chariot-driving God, this, too, is Magian in my opinion. It is the Fra - 
vashi of Ahura Mazda, that is spoken of in the Fravardin Yt ., §§ 80, 81, as we 
have seen above. 

Most important is wdiat Dio says about Zarathushtra. He had lived from 
love of justice and wisdom in solitude on a mountain burning with fire which 
fell from Heaven. Out of this burning mountain the prophet had made his 
appearance to the King 1 and commenced his Revelations. Whence has Dio 
drawn this ? The life of Zoroaster in the solitude and on a mountain is, I 
think, founded, as has been already presumed by me in my discourse on 
Mithra , p. 63, on a statement of Vend . Farg. XIX, 4, compared with the Bun- 
dahish, p. 53, 1. 5, p. 58, 1. 5, and p. 79, 1. 10. Porphyrius in De antronymph , 
c. 6., describes after Eubulus the Mithraic cavern which Zoroaster had conse¬ 
crated on the mountain in the neighbourhood of Persia. 

The burning mountain from which Zoroaster came forth, reminds us of 
the burning thorn-bush of Moses ; I cannot recall any similar thing in the A vesta 
texts, though a passage in the Bundahish might be pointed at with regard to 
this allusion. 

1 By the by®, I remark that Dio, or his authority, does not mean to identify this king 
with the father of Darius. 
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EASTERN IRANIAN CIVILIZATION 

IN 

ANCIENT TIMES * 

DR. GEIGER’S INTRODUCTION. 

Ix my history of the u Civilization of the Eastern Iranians in Ancient 
Times,” T have characterized the Avestic religion in a few pages, since it would 
have been impossible for metodevotetothat subject an equally detailed descrip¬ 
tion of other features in their civilized life, without enlarging too much the 
extent of my book. But it may not appear superfluous to preface the English 
translation of some interesting chapters on Ethnography and Private Ufe 
(Oatlranische Kvltur , pp. 167-422) with an exposition of the Avesta religion— 
a subject of special importance to my readers amongst the Parsees—adhering 
to the principles which have guided me in the elaboration of the entire work 
I shall endeavour also to describe the religion as plainly and vividly as possible 
not merely according to its contents (doctrines), but also according to its spirit 
its tendency, and its history. I shall further confine myself as closely as 
possible to the statements of the Avesta, abstaining from all allusion to later 
authorities as far as practicable. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

With the single exception of the Israelites, no nation of antiquity in the 
East has been able to attain to such purity and sublimity of religious thought 
as the Avestic nation. Nowhere do we meet with conceptions which approx- 
mate so closely to a pure monotheism, nowhere is the notion of the Deity so 
free from human adjuncts, nowhere is the purely spiritual part of religion work¬ 
ed out with such exactness and preciseness. If this in itself is sufficient 
to awaken universal interest, it must undoubtedly do so far more powerfully 
when we learn that this religion is not the result of a long unconscious develop¬ 
ment, but, on tbe contrary, rather the outcome of conscious speculation. The 
Avesta religion was founded in Eastern Iran, and its institution is connected 
with the name of Zarathushtra. Zarathushtra himself must have brought it 
already to perfection, as the legends of the Parsees indicate, on the soil of 
Media, whence he must have diffused it through the eastern provinces. Every 
founder of religion works with the aid of materials acquired from history. 
The Christian doctrine rests iipon the basis of the old Judaic religion, Mahomet 
attempts to unite both Christianity and Judaism, while Zarathushtra grounds 
his work upon the old Arian religion of mature, which the Iranian nation 
shared with the Indian people. 

Upon this fact of a common foundation are based all analogies between 
the Zoroastrian and the Brahmanical religions. It is not my task to enter 
here upon a discussion of their resemblances ; I only remark that, according to 
my conviction, their similarity has been frequently exaggerated. 

• Translated by Dastor D. D. P. San j an A from tbe original German of Dr. Wilhelm 
Geiger, now Professor of Oriental languages.at theUnWere.ty of Berlin. 

U 
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It is certain that- Zarathushtra, conscious of its tendency, radically altered 
the existing materials. The form and tenor of the old religion were altered 
alike, to such an extent indeed, that scarcely anything has survived from 
the ancient faith except some names and certain primitive ideas. The last 
remnants of the symbolical conceptions of nature have been, scantily enough, 
preserved in certain yazatas^ > like Mithra, Srausha , Andhiia. Hut the charac¬ 
teristic and essential portion of the religion, that part in fact which gives it its 
true nature, is entirely a new creation. 

In the place of the vague and irregular nature-worship, there appears a 
solid, compact, consistent system. The tenor of the now doctrine was essen¬ 
tially moral. The ethical conception of the Deity appears in the foreground, 
while the natural is withdrawn from view. In the earlier religion one Deity 
stood on the same level as another. Each was in his sphere the most in¬ 
fluential ; even more, according to the requirements of the moment each could 
be esteemed as the highest and the most powerful of all. This idea found no 
place in the new doctrine. The multitude of forces and powers was concen¬ 
trated in a single Deity, who stands far above all other supernatural 
beings—into 

I. AHURA MAZDA. 

- Ahoba Mazda is the Ruler and King of the invisible, as well as of the visible 
world. It is He Himself Who has revealed His holy religion to Zarathushtra. 
In His being Ahura Mazda is a spirit. His most conspicuous attributes are 
Asha , ‘ Holiness/ and Cliisli, ‘Wisdom. 3 Eveu His name describes Him as 
the ‘Wise 9 (Mazda), and as the ‘Lord ’ (Ahura) 2 . Extremely characteristic 
is the very address which constantly recurs in the Vendidad : 

Ahura m Mazdannainy6*spenm]xia % ddtare m gaethanam* astamUindm* ashd - 
’ uni! . ........ . .. ■ 

. ; .. ‘>4hura Mazda the Most Blissful Spirit, Creator of the Corporeal World, 
Thou Holy !V 
Or more briefly only : 

Datare'gaethanam'astavaitinani'ashdum ! 

* Creator of the Corporeal World, Thou Holy ! y 

With this we may'’ also further compare the first words of the Yasna : 

Nivaedhayemi • hankdrayemi • dathusho • Ahurahe • Mazddo ■ raevato • 
qarenayhato • mazishtahecha • vahishiaJiecha • sraeshtahecJia • 

1 [Angels or spiritual Genii presiding over elements or elementary excellences as 
well as over physical, abstract, and ethical ideas. In the abstract, anything that is ex- 
coll ent and worthy of praise in the moral and material nature of the Universe and that 
glorifies the wisdom of the Deity is a yazala . Translator's no/e.] 

3 ••"by-* (A/mra)=Skt. asura from rt. ah , * to bo.’ Mazddo is very differently 
explained j but the idea of wisdom indisputably underlies the name, 
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Uiraozhdishiahecha * khmthviahlahecho, • huJcereplemah^cha .* ashed • 
apanolemahecho, • liudhdomand * vouru-rafnagho • yd * wd • dadha'yo* 
iaiasha • 7/0 • tuthruye • yo • OTzatVt^ttsh • spcnloUmo * (Yasna I, 1.) 

* I declare it, and I venerate the Creator, Ahura Mazda, the Brilliant 
Radiant, tlie Greatest, Best, Most Beautiful, Mightiest, Wisest, Best- 
formed, Most Exalted through Holiness, Giving Profusely, Granting 
Much Bliss, Who created us, Who prepares us, Who maintains us 
the Most Blissful Spirit.’ 

In the above are given tlie principal attributes that constitute the nature 
of Ahura Mazda. 

He is a Spirit. He is not anthropomorphous. Though He is represented 
as speaking, thinking, and acting, no passage of the Avesta authorizes us to 
assume that Ahura Mazda was thought to exist in any definite visible form. 
Surely His form could not be compared with that of the human body. The 
expression ‘ Best-formed, 9 hukereptemahe , must not be pressed too far, and if, 
oji the other hand, mention is made of ‘the most beautiful body of Mazda/ 
Sraeshtam * at ‘ toi • kehrpem • Icehrpdm * avaedhayemaili. Mazda. Ahwa 1 we 
must regard such language as symbolical. For the sun (hvare) is expressly 
spoken of as * the body of Mazda 2 / and no one could well affirm t hat this desig¬ 
nation should be understood literally. Light is indeed of the essence of Ahura; 
and hence the sun as the source of perceptible light renders Mazda, so to say, 
visible Himself. 

>So early as in (lie Gathas Ahura Mazda is very frequently apostrophized 
as the Blissful Spirit 3 * Anthropomorphisms are exceedingly rare, rarer still 
perhaps than with the Jehovah of the ancient Jews. When Spenta Armati 
the protectress of the earth and the genius of submissive devotion, is called the 
daughter of Mazda, it can scarcely be looked upon as a proof of anthropomor¬ 
phism. It is merely a symbolical expression, which is intended to mean that 
all good on earth, as also piety of heart, originates from Ahura. 

Let us only consider the passage itself : 

At • fravakhshya • agheush • ahyci * valmhiem. 

Askat " hachd • Mazdao • vaedd • ye * im • dat. 

Ptarem ' vaghemh * verezyanto • managho. 

At • hoi * dvgeda • hushkyaothand • drmaiiiali 4 . 

1 Announce will I the best in this w r orld, 

Through Piety I know (Thee), O Mazda, Who created it, 

Thee, the Father of the pious and zealously active Mind ; 

But His daughter is the Well-beha ving Humility / 

1 Yasna LVIII, 8; XXXVI, 6. « Yasht VI, 6. 

3 Yasht XVII, 2 ; Vendidad XIX, C. 

4 Yasna XLV, 4. 
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l?he same can be said of the following passage : 

Pita • tt • yS • Ahurd • Mazdao *y6 • mazi&hto # yazatandm • yd • wifeishfo • 
yazatanam • • drmaiftsh ■ speitta * hrdta ' 1e ' yd • vaghvs h • 

sraosho * ashy6 * ras7tmishc%a * berezo 1 . 

1 Thy Father, O Ashi! is Ahura Mazda, the Greatest and Best amongst 
the Yazatas ; thy mother is Spenta Armati, thy brother the good 
Srausha the Holy and Rashnu the Exalted/ 

Mention is also made of spouses of Ahura Mazda. Here the names of the 
spouses show that we have again to deal with a metaphorical mode of expres¬ 
sion. The figure is meant to symbolize their close union, tlieir inseparable 
connection. Hence Ashi and Armati may be very appropriately designated 
in a poetical manner as the sj)ouses of Mazda, while they are elsewhere called 
hie daughters, by a somewhat different figure of speech. Besides the above, 
we meet with other abstract ideas, such as Blessing, Plenty, and Salvation 
( ishem, azuitim, frasastim 2 ), which arc also the names of the wives of Ahura. 

With particular emphasis fire, the importance of which in the cultus of the 
Mazdayasn&n need not be pointed out, is invoked as the son of Ahura Mazda 
(i ataremcha • Ahurahe • Mazdao • puthrem?). It is the holiest and purest ele¬ 
ment, that which diffuses light. As such It appears to be the earthly and 
visible image of the Deity, Who is Himself light and absolute purity. A 
conception just as deep underlies the idea that the sun is the eye of Mazda . 4 
This must not be understood too materially, for that w ould clash essentially with 
the spirit of the Avesta religion in general. Mazda has his throne above in 
Heaven, whence He looks with His radiant eye, the bright sun, down upon the 
earth. His look scares away the darkness, and the demons who lodge in dark¬ 
ness ; He also penetrates into the souls of men, and perceives what is good and 
what is evil in them. Similarly, in the German proverb, 4 The sun bringsit to 
light/ the sun symbolizes the Divine Omniscience, w hich discovers every crime. 

Ahura Mazda, is a spirit . He is a superhuman and transcendent being. 
His attributes are therefore chiefly spiritual ones. He is the Wise, the Omni¬ 
scient, the Holy or Pure, the Benign. 

In the first Yasht, which is dedicated to Ahura Mazda, which describes 
His nature. His innumerable epithets are cited. Here He is called Wisdom 
(Ghistish) simply, or the Wise one (Chisiivdo 6 ). He is named the Observer 
(Spmhta % ) Who sees all, the Infallible one (Adkavi 1 ) Whom nobody can 
deceive and impose upon. So, too, us early as in the Gat has : 

Noit • diwzhaidydi * visjyd-hi&has • Ahurd 8 . 

4 Ahura is not to be deceived, Who has created all/ 

l Yasht XVII, IS. a Ys. XXXVill, 2 . » YsTlI, 

* Yt. I, II [Hvarecha.kh»haftah§.aurvaUupahf.ddUhrah§.Ahurah§Mazddo]* 

6 Also Khratush and Khratumdo Yt. I, 7, 8 ; also Zhnata, Yt. I, 12. 

* Yt. 1,13; Vitpa-hishas, Yt. I, 8. 

7 Adhavi, from the root dab, dew, Yt. 1,14. » Ys. XLV, 4. 
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I'd • frasd • avtskyd - yd - vd ' Mazda •peresaits • taya * 

Ye - vd- Jcasemh • aqmghd ’ a ‘ mazishtam • ayamaite ’ bujem. , 

I'd • chashmey# - iliwisrd • Mro * o»W * * ««*. * 1 

‘ The public counsel** which take place, 

O Mazda Ahura, and the secret ones, 

Who imposes! the highest penalty for a small one ; 

Upon all this Thou lookest as a warder with eyes radiant with holiness. 

Ahura Mazda is also identified with the Best Holiness, with AaJia-vahwWa* 

‘ Holy ’ and 4 Pure ’ arc His constant epithets. AH is good in Him, as also 
only goodness issues from Him. And as the believers in Mazda shall imitate 
Him, so also they, as the 4 pure ’ or 4 holy/ arc styled the Ashamno. 

But Mazda is also the Bmiyn. He is called the Good-giver (Hudhvnn *h 
or Hudhdoman 3 ). He is not wholly inaccessible to men , tin* praters of the 
pious ascend to Him, and are heard by Him. And there are as mam visible 
earthly gifts for which He is implored, as there are spiritual ones, such as 

piety and good-mindedness. 

Mazddo • daddt * Ahum • haurvalo * amerctdtaschd . 

Burovs h ■ d * ashaqydchd • qd-jMixthydl * khshalhruhyd sard 
Vagkemh • mzdmrP • manayho 4 ye • /mt * mcrtnf/6 * shkyaoihandmhcha 4 

urvniho 4 . 

‘ May Ahura Mazda grant well-being and long-life. 

Protection of profuse piety and of mastery over one s self. 

Power of the good-mind to him, who is devoted to Him in thought and 

deed.’ 

Hvo ■ zi 4 atshci 4 speiUd 4 erekklem 4 vispoibyo 4 
Haro 4 mainyu 4 aAtliish 4 urvatho 4 Mazda 5 . 

4 Thou art in holiness the Blissful, W ho turns away mischief, 

Of all beings. Thou, O {Spirit, Mazda !‘ 

Though .Mazda is thus a spirit, still he stands in close correlation to the 
world. He is its Creator, its Preserver, and Ruler (Dtilar, Polar, Isc-khshathru). 

I have under the section ‘ The World ’ given the translation »>f a sublime 
Hymn, which praises the omnipotence and wisdom of the Cheat or •. 1 scarcely 

know of a passage of the Avesta which can equal it in poetical beauty, though 
the idea that the entire world, and what is in it, originates from Mazda, and 
that He has bestowed upon man spiritual graces, is also frequently expressed 
in other passages. Hence the numerous appellatives, such as Bliss (Spdno) 
simply, or the Blissful (Spanayhvat, Heviahla), the Creator ( Ddtare ), the Supporter 
or Preserver [Thrdlar, Papa 1 ). Thus Ahura existed even from the begin¬ 
ning, before the world came into existen ce, which He had called into be ing 

- ya.xXXI, 13. 2 Yt. I, 7, 12. 8 Vt -1* 16 * Y> * J » l * 

4 Ys. XXXI, 21; comp, also Ys. XXXIII, 10. 

« Ys. XLIV, 2. 8 Ys. XUV. 3-5. 


1 Yt. I, 7, 8, 11. 
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t>y an act of His will, and thus He exists immutable and unchangeable for 
all eternity. 

Yciiff'l * manta 9 poaniyo * raochebish * roiihvm 9 qdthrCr 

Ilvo 9 khrathwd 9 damish 9 aslian 9 yd 9 ddrayat 9 vaJmhte?n 9 marw. 

Td • Mazda 9 mainyu 9 vkhsJiyd • ye 9 a • nurcmcMl 9 Ahura • hdmo. 
At 9 Ihwd 9 mvghi 9 paourvini 9 Mazda 9 yazum 9 stoi 9 managhd . 
Vagheush 9 polar cm 9 managhd 9 hyat • i/ttra * hem 9 chashmaini 9 hey 
graban. 

Ha it him 9 uvhahyri 9 ddmitn 9 aghen sh * • sh kyaothana^shu 1 . 

‘ He who first conceived the thought : With stars may the effulgent 
space be clot lied ! 

He t hrough His insight created t he Law (the system of the* world) w'here¬ 
by He supports the pious ; 

Tiiou allow est it to thrive, 0 Spirit Mazda, Who art the same even now. 
Thee chiefly I regard as Him Who must be praised in the mind bv men. 
Tliee as the Father of the pious, for I perceived Thee with mine eyes 
As the (true) Founder of the world s system, as the Lord (Commander) 
of the world through Thy energy.’ 

But not merely arc the world and its order His work, it is also said of Hi m : 
Ye 9 dal 9 mono 9 rahyd 9 Mazda 9 ashyaschd . 

Jlvo-daemuu 9 sh kyaolhandchd 9 vachaghdelta . 2 
* Who created the good and holy mind. 

And the doctrine, together with the prayers and the works of offering/ 
Fire is again most particularly mentioned as the creation and gift of grace 
of Mazda : 

At 9 third 9 rnhighdi 9 takkrncmchd 4 spattern 9 Mazda . 

Hyat 9 td 9 zastd 9 yd 9 td * hafshl 9 avdn. 

Ydn 9 ddo 9 ash1A\ 9 dmjrdih 9 axhdunaechd. 

TfneaJnjd 9 garvmd 9 dlfuv 9 a*hd-uojagho 3 . 
k i will consider Thee, O Mazda, as the strong and the Blissful, 

In order that by Thy hand, with which Thou neatest help, 

The benedictions (might be granted to me) which Thou gavest to the 
pious as also to the impious 

Through the warmth of Thy Fire, the All-Powerful/ 

And how Mazda rules over all from the beginning of the world to its end, 
is expressly described in the following stanza : 

SpenUm 9 at 9 Ihwd 9 Mazda 9 meghi 9 Ahura 9 
Yyai 9 ihwd 9 agheu sh * zdihoi 9 daresem 9 paourvim. 

Hyat 9 duo 9 nhkyaothana 9 mizdavan 9 ydchd • ulchdhd . 

Akim 9 akdi 9 vaguMm 4 asMm 9 vaghave 9 

~ 1 Ya. XXXJ, 7-8. a Yh. XLVJIl, 4. a Ys. XLUI, 4. 
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TJiwd 4 hunard • ddmoish • urvaese . apeme l . 

* I thought of Theo as the Blissful, 0 Mazda. 

For I saw Thee as the First at the origin of the world, 

For Thou didst create the works of offering, promising reward for them 
and prayers, 

And evil for the vicious, but good blessing for the good, 

Tlirough Thy Glory at the dissolution of the world.’ 

This loads us finally to one power of Aluira Mazda 2 not discussed above, 
which He exercises in conformity with His Holiness and Justice, and by means 
of His Omniscience and Infallibility : He is the God, Who rewards the good 
and punishes the bad, not only in this world in which He sends blessing or 
misfortune to men, but also at t he end of this world, in t he next one. 

The idea of eternal retribution is so often expressed in the A vest a, that it 
is not necessary to notice it here more particularly. In the section treating 
of 4 Immortality * and the next world, several such passages relating thereto 
will be found translated. 

We thus know that Ahura Mazda is a spiritual being. He is Wise, Holt/, 
Just , and Benign. He has created the whole world, so far as it U itself good 
and faultless, but He also supports and governs it. Before the beginning of 
tho world He existed, and will outlast it. He is the Champion of tlio Powers 
of Light against Evil, and will bring victory at the end of the conflict. 

In this sublime conception of the A vest a, Ahura Mazda undoubtedly 
stands far above the deities of the Vedic Pantheon. As already mentioned, 
only tho Jeliovah of the ancient Jews may be compared to Him. But however 
obvious the similarity between the God of Israel and the God of the Mazdayasna 
may be, still I reject entirely the assumption that the A vest a people haw bor¬ 
rowed from the Jews. Upon the Iranian soil a narrowly-confined nation has, 
independently and of itself, attained that high conception of God, which, 
with the exception of the Jews, was never attained by any Arian, Semitic, or 
Turanian tribe 

1 Ys. XLIII, 5. 

2 [• Spitama Zarathushtra’s conception of Ahuramazda a & tho Supreme Being is 
perfectly identical with tho notion of Elohim (God) or Jehovah which we find in the books 
of the Old Testament. Ahuramazda is called by him “ the Creator of the earthly and 
spiritual life, the Lord of the whole universe, in whose hands are all tho creatures.** He 
is the light and source of light; he is the wisdom and intellect. Ho is in possession of 
all good things, spiritual and worldly, such as the good mind, immortality, health, the 
best truth, devotion and piety, and abundance of every earthly good. All these gifts 
he grants to the righteous man, who is upright in thoughts, words, and deeds. As the 
ruler of the whole universe, he not only rewards tho good, but ho is a punisher of tho 
wicked at the same time (see Yas. XLIII, 5). All that is created, good or evil, fortune 
or misfortune, is his work (Yas. XLVIJI, 4, and LT, 0).* Vide M. Hang, .Essays, p. 302 
—2V. note,] 



Ah lira Mazda does not stand alone. He is also the highest amongst all 
tihe spirits ; thus He is surrounded by a body of genii or angels, who assist Him 
in His work, or to whom certain spheres of activity are assigned. 

The mightiest and most venerable amongst them are 

IT. THE AMESHA SPENTA. 

There are six Amoeba Spentas. Their name signifies 'the blissful immortal. 9 
The most significant appellatives which they receive are j/avae-ji, 'living in 
eternity, 9 and i/avat-su, 'blessing in eternity. 9 Besides they are also called 
huhhahathra , hudao , Svell-ruling, granting good/ or ftvare-hazaosha , 'of 
one will with the sun 1 . 4 The last name may indicate that it is their task to 
create light like the sun. Light however is the symbol of moral purity. 

The filiations of the A mesh a Spent a are also peculiar to the Zoroastrian 
system of religion. They have been compared with the Vedio Adityas, but 
without any valid reason. I do not see anv cause why a founder of religion 
like Zarathuslitra should not independently have arrived at. the idea of joining 
with the Almighty a circle of angels or ministering spirits. 

The names of the Amentia Spenta are perfectly clear. They are abstract 
and indeed mostly ethical conceptions. They are called : 

1. Vohu-mano , the good mind. 

2. Asha-mhishto', the best holiness. 

3. Klishalhra-vairya, the desirable sovereignty. 

4. Spenta - Zrmali, humble sense. 

5. TIarvatat , well-being, happiness, health. 

G. Amertat, long-life, immortality. 

The abstract meaning is everywhere so clearly perceptible, that by that 
alone the distinct position of the Amesha Spenta is established, if contrasted 
with the genii of other religious systems. The double meaning is so marked, 
that we might really translate in a double way many verses of the Gatbas, 
in which the names of the Amesha Spenta occur, at one time in the abstract, 
and at another in the personal signification of their names. 

In the Gathas themselves, Ahura Mazda is frequently invoked together 
with the Amesha Spenta, particularly with Vohu-mano, Asha, Khshathra, and 
Xrmati. 

Yl • vao • Asha • ufydni • manaschd • vohu • apaourvim. 

MazddmcM ■ Ahurem • yaeibyd • khshathremcha • agzhaonvamnem . 

Varedaitl • Armaiti&h • a • moi • rafedhrdi * zaverig • jasatd *. 

‘ You both will I praise, Asha and Vohu-mano the incomparable. 

And Mazda Ahura, and together with them the imperishable 
Khshathra, 

And the blessing-dispensing Jrmati: come hither at my invocation ! 9 

1 Ys. XXXIX, ,*i : II, XIII, 92.' 


2 Ya. XXVIII, 4. 
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Daidt. asha . tSm . ashim . vaghimh . dyaptd . manafihd. 

Ddidi . . armaiti . vi&htaspdi . aeshem . maibyacha. 

Daost'd . Mazda . khshayacha . ya . v& . mathrd . eretftna • rdddo. 1 

* Grant, O Asha I this blessing, together with the gift of grace of Vdhu- 

mano; 

Grant Thou, O Armati ! to Vishtaspa his wish and to me ; 

Grant Thou, O Mazda ! Thou Powerful, that, we may proclaim your 
words as channels of grace ! ’ 

Ahmdicha . Khshathra . jasat . managhd . vohH . ashachd . 

At . kehrepem . utayuitizh . dadat . armatish. . anmd a . 

* But towards us He (Mazda) turned, together with Khshathra, Vohu- 

mano, and Asha; 

Strength created the body, but Armati gave prosperity. 9 

From these examples we observe that Mazda and the first four Amesha 
Spenta are indeed the most ancient constituent parts of the Zoroastrian system, 
that these genii form, so to say, the basis upon which the whole structure 
rests. Or can it be a more accident that just the most sensuous and the most 
humanly-conceived yazatas, Mithra and Anahita, are Scarcely mentioned in 
the Gathas ! 

Let us now examine each individual Amesha Spenta. 

Each of them has a definite field of activity in the visible world also, while 
Ahura holds the supreme direction of all that exists. To Vohu-mano is en¬ 
trusted the protection of herds ; to Asha, that of fire ; to Khshathra, that of 
metals ; to Armati, the guardianship of the earth ; lastly to the genii, Harvatat 
and Amertat, the protection of waters and of plants. The intrinsic relation 
between the abstract signification of each individual name and the material 
functions, which the respective genuius always discharges, may, I think, be 
further proved. Such proof I shall now endeavour to furnish. 

That Vohu-mano, the good-mind , is also the protector of herds, is explain¬ 
ed from the social circumstances under which the Zoroastrian religion develop¬ 
ed itself in the very oldest periods. At that time a great portion of the people 
still led a nomadic life. Others had established permanent settlements ; they 
cultivated the fields, and attended to t he rearing of cattle. Amongst the latter 
the new doctrine found access ; they were the ‘ pious * and ‘ good-minded ones.* 
The life of a good mind was at the same time the life of peaceful herdsmen and 
peasants. We have passages in the Gathas where we may translate Vohu- 
mano directly by ‘ herds : 9 

At • Id • aydo * fravaretd • vdstnm * aqyai • fshuyantem' 

Ahurem ■ ashavanem • vaghemh * fsherjbghi • marniyhd* 

Ndt * Mazda • avdstryo * davaschind • humareto tsh • bakhshtd 3 . 

‘ But she, the Cow, selected of those two the laborious countryman, 

1 ys. XXVIII, 8, 2 Vs. XXX, 7. 3 Ys. XXXI, 10. 

12 
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To be her pious lord, the protector of herds (or, of the good-mind ); 

But ho who did not follow agriculture, O Mazda ! did not participate in 
the good religion, though he attempted to deceive.* 

The ambiguit y of the Oat ha texts is t hus actually increased since we have 
now, for one single idea, the choice between a personal, an abstract and a 
material translation. 

That Vohu-mand was, however, not merely regarded as the guardian of 
herds, but of living beings in general, especially of men, may be perceived 
from the nineteenth Fargard of the Ycndidad, where the word vohu-mand 
is to be rendered directly by f man \ 

Vohu-mand is the first amongst the Anieslia Spenta. These are therefore 
spoken of as ‘those who dwell together with Vohu-mand’ (Yai * vagheu sh , 
managho . sh kyeinti 1 ). He plainly appears as their chief and spokesman, 
when he is in Paradise. As soon as a soul approaches, lie rises from bis 1 golden 
throne/ addresses it. and shows it the place allotted to it 2 . 

Asiia-vaihshta, the best piety or purity , is at the same time the genius of 
fire. The reason of this lies in the fact that fire is the symbol of purity. No¬ 
where does the double nature of Asha more clearly appear than in the passage 
where Angra Manyu plaintively exclaims : 

Tdpayeili # mam * ashet . vahmhta . mdnayen . ahe . yallui . ayaokhshus- 
tern . raeko . ?ne . hacha . aghdo ' zemat . vaghd . kerenaoiti . yd * 
mum. • (leva * jammjeiti • yd * Spitdmo • Zarathu&htrd 3 . 

‘ He burns me with the Asha-vahishta (the Holy Fire), like red-hot 
metal; he best drives me from the earth, he, who alone makes me fly, is 
the son of Spitama, Zarathushtra.' 

Khshathra-varya, the desirable sovereignty , is a being not very clearly 
defined. To him is entrusted the care of metals. We trace the same idea in 
the A vest a itself, when khshathra-vairya is plainly used for ‘ metal 4? or for 
( a metallic instrument, knife* / just as we have seen vohu-mand also denoting 
'herds, y and asha-vahishta ‘ fire / In what connection the ideal and material 
functions of Khshathra stand to each other, I cannot explain. 

Spenta Armati is of far more interest to us. This angel plays also in the 
Avesta a part dissimilar to and far more independent than those mentioned 
above. The name literally denotes ‘ moderate thinking /—the mind which 
always keeps itself within the bounds of what is right and good. By this is not 
only to be understood wisdom, but even more, humility and quiet resignation 
to the will of God* 

TVs. XXXJxTif. 2 “Vcncliclad XI xTH*. ^ Yt. XVII, 20. ' 

to 

4 Vend. XVI, 0, ayaghamem . va.srum . vd.nilema . khshathravairya. 

*> Yt. X, 125; Vd. IX, 0. 

6 This appears clearly from the mere name of the demon Tardmaiti (formally and 
materially an opponent of Armati ), evidently ‘ arrogance.’ And the verbs 4 tartm-man ’ 
and 4 arem-man-S in Ys. JXLV, 11, have opposite meanings, I believe that Armati , 
as it follows hence, is contracted from 4 arem-maitiS 
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Materially, Spenta Armati is the protectress of the earth. This part of 
her nature appears most clearly in the legend of Yima, according to which, 
when under that king, men, beasts, and fire (i.e., hearths) had multiplied them- 
selves, and the earth had become too narrow for them, he uttered the following 
prayer : 

Fritha . spenta , nrmaile . fraclia . sham . vicJut . nemagha . barethre . 
pasvdmcka . staora ndmeha . mashydndmeha . A at . yimo . imam . zdm . visit - 
dmyat . . thrishva . ahmal . masyehim . yatha . para .ahmdl.as.' 

( Beloved Spenta Armati, extend and widen thyself, thou mother of 
cattle and of men.' ‘Thus he (Yima) caused the earth to extend, 
whereby it became one-third larger than it was before. 5 

. It is evident that Yima here addresses himself to Armati, as the genius of 
the. earth. As such Armati alone can be distinguished by the epithet ‘ bearer 5 
or * mother In quite the same way it is said of the earth itself : ‘Together 
with other women we praise this Earth, who bears and nourishes us 2 . 5 Here 
the Earth is undoubtedly viewed as a person, and the author might as well have 
said ‘ Spentdm Annaitlm 5 as ‘ imam zdm \ Along with this idea an explana¬ 
tion is also at the same time given as to how humility could be made to be the 
protection of the earth. This conies from regarding the earth chiefly as the 
humble, suffering one, which bears all, nourishes all, and sustains all. 

Moreover Armati is the only figure amongst the Amesha Spenta that may 
be traced as a personal deity to the Arian (Indo-Iranian) epoch. In the Rig- 
veda, Armati is found to be devotion or genius of devotion, and it is characteristic 
that just here in the Vedas also, as very often in the A vesta, we cannot with 
certainty separate the abstract from the personal signification. By the 
Indian commentator Say ana, Armati (Skt. aramati) is regarded as Wisdom, 
but, strange to say, lie also defines the same word twice as * the Earth 3 .' 

Habvatat and Am exit at 4 form an inseparable pair. Their names signify 
‘ invulnerability , good-preservation , health / and * undying long life, immortality , 5 
They rule over the water and over plants. The A vest a does not, however, 
indicate this directly ; but we have for it the testimony of Neriosengh, which 
does not contradict in any way the brief indications contained in it (the 
Avesta). In t he Avesta, also, water and plants arc always coupled together 5 . 

The following invocation to these two genii is characteristic : 

Haurmtdtem . ameshem . spentem . yazamaidr . ydirydm . hushitim . 
yazamaule . saredha . ashavana , as hahe . ratavo . yaz . . . Ameretdlem 

1 Vend. IT, 10, LI. Also Ys. XV!, 10, where Armati denotes ‘ n\w. than a.' ‘a dwell¬ 
ing-place,’ might be referred to for comparison. 

2 Ys. XXXVIII, 1, imilm-Cml . zixm . gcnnbUYi . hathm . yazamuidp In the 
designations that follow, tho ‘ gcmlo ’ is on another occasion specially called ‘ urmaitifAi* 

8 Grassman, Worterbuch sub voce; Spiegel, Eranische Alterthutn*kmide, vol. ii, p. 38, 

4 Comp. Darmestetor, Haurvatat et Amcrctdi , in the Bibliothtguc dc Vic ole des Hau 
tes Etudes , xxiii, 1875. 

6 Yt. XV, 18; XIX, 3 2. Comp. Yt. XIII, 03. JU, where water and plants (apd> 
urvardoscha,) begin to increase with Zaratlmshtra’s birtli. 



amcahem .apeytiem • yaz . . . fshaoni . vathuxt . yaz . . . aapindctia . yavinv 
yaz... .gaokerenem . sfiretn . Mazdadhdtem . yaz ... .* 

* We praise Harvatat, the Amesha Spenta ; we praise the yearly good 
dwelling, and the years, the holy masters of holiness. We praise 
Amertat, the Amesha Spenta; we praise the fields and herds; we 
praise the tree Gaokerna, the strong one, which Mazda created.’ 

Here Harvat&t rules over habitations, for every permanent dwelling 
place, particularly in the arid district of Eastern Iran, is dependent upon the 
presence of sufficient water. Amertat rules over the fields and herds, since he 
causes the plants to germinate, and over the tree Gaokerna, which is itself the 
king of plants, and which gives immortality. 

The connection between the abstract and the material meaning is not so 
clear in the case of any other Amesha Spenta as in that of Harvatat and Amer¬ 
tat. Harvatat, ‘health,’ is therefore the master of water, for the waters are 
considered as dispensing health. 

Yayata . dunma . yayala . frd-dpem . yaskahe . apanashtahe . 

mahrkahe . apanashtah ^ 2 .— Y6 . vd . dpo . mguhish . yazditg . 
ahurdnt sh . Ahurahe . ahmai . tanvd . dram totem ... , 3 

‘Come, ye clouds, with your waters.to drive away sickness, to 

drive away death.’—‘ Whosoever offers to you, you good waters, you 
daughters of Ahura.on him you bestow.health of body. 

Something similar we learn of the plants. At the request of Thrita, 
Ahura Mazda causes the wholesome plants... .to sprout, ‘in order to dispel 
sickness and death V It i6 especially the Haoma plant which is commended, 
as salutary : it keeps away death, and confers health of body and a long dura¬ 
tion of the vital power®. In conclusion, we may call attention to the White 
Haoma, the enjoyment of which confers immortality. 

In one word : water and plants bestow health and long life, happiness and 
immortality. Hence the conceptions of ‘ health ’ and ‘ immortality ’, which are 
exalted into personal genii. Harvatat and Amertat are their commanders, 
and form, like the latter, an inseparable couple. 

III. THE ELEMENTS AND ELEMENTARY 

YAZ AT AS. 

Wc have already recognized in Asha-vahishta an Amesha Spenta of fire, 
and in Harvatat an Amesha Spenta of water. Both these elements play an 
important part in the Avesta. But it is difficult to distinguish in individual 
instances, w'hether we should accept the personal or the material significa¬ 
tion, whether we are on the domain of religion or on that of the cvltua. 


1 Sirozah, II, 6 , 7. a Vend. XXI, 2. 8 Ye. LXV1II, 10, 11. 

® Vend. XX, 3 €.yastcohc.pctitiuhlalec,vxdhrhuh $ 

* [Bocehozya, duraotha — dravatatem.tanvd, dangho-jitim.utixtanah «. Ys. IX, 6, 2 

4, ltf.] 









What a wide space the cultus of fire occupies amongst Zoroastrians need 
not be mentioned. I have myself discussed it in the section on 1 * * 4 Prayers and 
Household Customs.’ For my part I can hardly doubt that fire was conceived 
also as a yazata, but where the element alone is meant and where the yazata 
cannot be determined without difficulty ; the lack of tangible materiality of 
shape in these yazatas, the constant clinging to the mere idea by which the 
entire A vesta is distinguished, appears here more manifestly prominent than 
anywhere else. 

Fire is conceived as half personal and half material when at night it awakens 
a man from sleep and impels him to add fuel, so that it may not die out. The 
correct tendancy of fire is accompanied simultaneously by a blessing 1 . 

The same sort of double meaning is met with when, with the several in¬ 
vocations at the beginning of the Yasna-ceremony, it is said : 4 Wo invite 
thee, O Fire, thou son of Ahura Mazda !’ 2 Here the fire is undoubtedly intend¬ 
ed to represent a yazata , but at the same time the priest, as is already manifest 
from the direct manner of address, has in view the holy fire, which burns 
before him upon the altar. 

When it is said that the Fire and Vohu-mano stood up against Angra 
Manyu in order to check the injuries he was inflicting, Asha-vashishta may be 
directly meant by the Fire 3 * 8 . 

Fire appears most thoroughly personified in the passage where it is named 
together with Vohu-mano and Asha-vahishta as an opponent of Dahaka : 

Yahmi 0 paid 0 pareqdithe • spentascha 9 mainymh • agraacha 9 aetahmi• 
paiii 9 at 9 aqarete 9 adhat 9 ashfo • fragharechayat 9 dsishte • kataras - 
chit. Spetyto 9 mainymh. • a&hiem 9 fragharechayat 9 vohucha 9 
mano 9 ashemcha 9 vahmhtem 9 dtaremcfia 9 Ahurahe 9 Mazddo 9 puthrem 9 
ayro-mainyu&h 9 ashtem 9 fragharechayat 9 akemcha 9 mano 9 aesh - 
memcha 9 khrawdrum 9 azHmcha 9 dahdkem 9 spityuremcha 9 yimo - 
kerefttem, Adhat 9 frasha 9 hdm-rdzayala 9 dtarsh 9 Mazddo 9 Ahurahe 
uiti 9 avatha 9 magh&nd 9 aetat * qareno 9 hay^erefahiine • yat 9 aqaretem 9 
Aat 9 he 9 paskdt 9 fradvarat 9 azhish 9 thrizafdo 9 duzhdaeno 9 uta 9 
zakhshathrem 9 daomno, 

1 [‘ Arise, thou master of the house ! put on tliy gunneiits, wash thy hands, long 

for some wood for me, bring it unto me, kindle the clean wood over me, with both thy 
well-washed hands. 1 After this address, the Fire blesses the man, who brings him dry 
wood with a righteous heart, in the following words : * May herds of oxen follow thee, 

and of heroic sons in plenty : may thy mind develop through action, may thy soul develop 
through energy : aU the (days and) nights that thou livest, mayest thou live in the delight 

of thy soul.* Vend. XVIII, 19, 27 ; Ys. LXII. —2V. note .] 

* Nivaedhayemvhankdrayemvdthrd'Ahurahe'Mazddo'puthra. Ys. I, 12; II, 12 

III, 14 ? IV, 17. 

U VI t 

8 [Ya?titoral'agro'mainyuah'dtrfiemcuihahe'vaghAuBh'antarc'pairi-aVQteM'vohucha'mano 

dtareheha .] Yt. XIII, 77. 



Inja • amt * hai&daesayaguha • aUirnh • Mazddo * Ahurahe • j/ezi * 

nyamoghe • i/at • aqaretem * /ra * thwdm * pa ft/ • apdtha • noit “ 
apaya m uzraochaydi # saw * pa*7i • Ahuradhdtdm • thrdthrdi * ashahe' 
gaethandm 1 . 

‘ For the heavenly radiance fought the Blissful, and the Destructive 
Spirit for the imperishable. Then both of them sent forth their 
speediest messengers. The Blissful Spirit sent out as messengers 
Vohu-mano and Asha-vahishta, and Fire, the son of Ahura Mazda. 
But the Evil Spirit sent forth as messengers Akem-mano, and Aeshma 
with bloody lances, and Azi Dahaka, and Spityura who sawed to pieces 
Yiraa. Then flamed up the Fire of Ahura Mazda, thinking, ‘‘I will 
seize for myself the heavenly splendour,” but behind him ran the 
three-headed evil dragon striving for his destruction. 

Ho there ! let me see thou Fire of Ahura Mazda ; if thou withholdest it from 
me, then will I not let thee shine in future upon the earth , which Mazda 
created for the protection of pious men' 

Now the Fire lets the heavenly radiance slip from his hands. Dahaka 
takes possession of it, but the Fire compels the Demon to surrender again the 
heavenly splendour, which is secured in the sea Vouru-Kasha. 

Here Fire is introduced as thinking, speaking and acting : it is a personal 
yazata. But in most cases we have to do only with the mere element itself. 
Thus, for instance, when the fire is divided into different classes. So too the 
hvareno ‘the heavenly radiance,’ is very likely an attribute of the Deity, 
but not a deity itself. On the other hand wo can fairly conceive 
Naryo-sagha as a yazata of fire. 

Naryo-s auha is the messenger of Ahura Mazda 2 , just as the Vedic Indians 
designate the fire-god, Agni, as the e messenger ’ of gods 3 . Indeed the Deity 
sends down the fire from heaven, as lightning or sun-fire, to the earth, whilo 
on the other hand the fire burning upon the altar carries upwards the prayers 
and gifts of men to God. 

Naryo-sagha together with Srausha is the companion of Mithra 4 . He 
bears a club, by which the flash of lightning is probably to be understood. 
In the Brahmanical hymns also the genii fighting in the brunt of the battle are 
armed with clubs. It is for once allowable, in the present case, to introduce 
Vedic incidents for comparison, for even the name of Naryo-sagha is found 
under the almost literally similar form Nararaihsa, as an appellative of the 
fire-god Agni. 

1 Yi. XIX, 4G—48. 

2 Vend. XIX, 34: ashlerMazdao'Atwrahq ; or perhaps a8t$(1) ‘the embodying of 
Mazda.' 

3 Data , Rig-vedn f, 44, 2 ; I, 72, 7, and frequently elsewhere. 

4 Yt. X, 52. Along with Srausha wo also find tho name of Naryo-sagha in Ys. LVII,3. 
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ApIm-napat forms the transition from the fire-yazatas to the unter-yazatas. 
The name signifies 4 son of the waters and must have originally designated the 
flame of lightning, so far as it dwells in the clouds and is bom of the clouds. 

For that reason Apam-napat is invoked with Naryo-sagha, who is how¬ 
ever undoubtedly a fire-ynzata, but often also with the waters to which he 
stands in close relation 1 2 . 

In the Vedic hymns also Apam-napat is mentioned. This deity was thus 
invoked by the Arians even before Zarathuslitra established his new doctrine. 
There too he is the fire of lightning dwelling in the clouds. Here the virgin 
waters foster and nourish him, until he bursts forth out of the clouds in bright- 
shining lustre. In quite a similar way is Apam-napat pictured in the Avesta: 

BerezaMem • ahurtm ■ khshathnm • klishaetem * apamnaputem 4 aurmi - 
aspem • yazamaide * ar slid cm * zavanosum * yo • neremh • dad ha • yo 
• ncrcutih. * tatasha * yo * apdpo * yam to * sruf-cjaoshote wo * ast i • 
yazemno' 2 . 

‘ The great lord, the king-like, bright Apam-napat with his war-steeds, 
we praise, the Aero who blesses invocation, who made men, who 
formed men, who, the yazata of the waters, listens most propitiously 
when he is invoked.’ 

Here we observe that Apam-napat, according to the Zoroastrian idea, 
participates in the work of the creation ; the formation of men is specially 
ascribed to him. This also corresponds again with the Vedic conceptions of 
Apam-napat, of whom it is said : ‘The son of the waters, in the strength of 
his deity, benignly created all the creatures , 3 ’ 

Even when it is said, 

Apdm-napdost • tdo • dpo • Spitama • Zarathmhtra * ayufie • astavaite • 
shoithru-bakhtdo • wbakhshaili * vdtascha • ?/o • darsh mil • awzh- 
ddtemclui * qareno • ashaondmeha * fravashayo 4 , 

4 Apam-napat spreads the waters given to the fields, O son of Spitama, 
Zarathushtra ! upon the corporeal world, and Vata (/7/e wind) the 
strong one,’ 

I do not consider Apam-napat to be a ivaler-yazata. This may only mean that 
with the flashing of lightning (Apam-napat) and the roar of the stormy-wind 
(Vata) the fertilizing rain pours down upon the earth. 

If now w 7 e proceed to speak of the waters themselves, we again stand more 
upon the ground of cultus than upon that of religion. The importance of w r ater 
for life and culture in Eastern Iran, I have frequently enough and pointedly 
alluded to in the course of my 4 History of Civilization.’ It is therefore 

1 Ys. LXXI, 23 ; Ys. I, 5 ; 11,5, &e. Even t-lie epithet ‘shining '.(khshaqta) charac¬ 
terizes Ap£m-nap&t as a fire-yazata. 

2 Yt. XIX, 52. 

9 {tig-Veda II, 35, 2. 


4, Yt. VIII, 31, 
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conceivable that this element stood in high veneration. But also in invoca¬ 
tions ipt^h as the following, 

Nivaedhayemi 9 hankdrayemi 9 aiwyd ' vaguhibyd 9 wspandmcha 9 
apdm * Mazdadhdtandm 9 vispandmcha • urvaranam 9 Mazdadhutondm 1 

* We announoe it, and invite the good waters, all waters which Mazda 
created, and all the plants which Mazda created/ 
water is only meant as an element. To the dignity of a yazata it is not exalted. 

The proper waler-yazata is Akdvi-sura Anahita. 

The veneration of this female yazata is a special property of the Iranian 
religion, and has its history. For I believe that Ardvi-sura was originally 
the name of a large river, the Oxus. This appears very clearly in certain 
descriptions and eulogies of the Avesta : 

(Ardvhn 9 suram • andhitam * yazamaide) * ya • asti 9 avavaiti 9 masd 9 
yatha 9 inspao 9 imdo 9 dpo 9 ydo 9 zema 9 paiti 9 frataohanti 9 yd 9 
amavaiti 9 fratachaiti 9 hukairydt 9 hacha 9 berezaghat 9 avi 9 zrayo 9 
vourukashem 9 yaozenti 9 vlspe 9 karano 9 zrayd 9 vourukashayd 9 d 9 
vispo 9 maidhyo 9 yaozaiti 9 yat 9 hish 9 avi 9 fratachaiti 9 yat 9 hi sh • 
avi 9 frazhgaraiti 9 ardvl 9 sura 9 anahita 9 yeghe 9 hazagrem 9 vairya - 
ndm 9 hazagrem 9 apaghzhdranam, 9 kaschittfia 9 aeshara 9 vairyandm 9 
kaschitcha 9 aeshdm 9 apaghzhdranam 9 chathimresatem 9 ayare- 
barandm 9 hvaspdi 9 naire 9 baremndi 2 . 

‘ (The Ardvi-sura Anahita we praise), which is as large as all other 
waters that flow over the earth, which powerfully streams down from 
the Mount Hukarya into the sea Voru-kasha. All the shores are 
covered with waves, all the middle heaves up in the sea Voru-kasha, 
when into it streams down, when into it flows, the Ardvi-sura Anahita. 
That has a thousand arms and a thousand canals; and each of these 
arms and each of these canals is as long as forty days' journey for a 
well-mounted man/ 

We have here undoubtedly the picture of a mighty river of great volume 
with many tributary streams and branches. But if we look to the original 
dwellings of the Avesta people, as they appear from the geographical indica¬ 
tions of the text, there is no doubt that f Ardvi-sura 9 can mean only the Oxus 
for which on the opposite supposition we would have no designation at all, 
At the same time the name Ardvi-sura Anahita does not merely designate the 
stream by itself, but also the yazata to whom the stream is dedicated, and who • 
rules over it. Hence these words can be put into her mouth : 

Maria 9 raya 9 qarenaghacha 9 pasvascha 9 staordcha 9 upairi 9 zdm • 
vi charenti 9 mashydeha 9 bizangra 9 nipayemi 9 wspa 9 vohUt 9 Mazda - 
dhdta (usha-chiihra) * manayen 9 ahe 9 yatha 9 pas&m 9 pasu-vastrem s . 

2 Yt, V, 3, 4; Ys. LXV, 3, 4, 


i y*. i, i?. 


9 yt. V, 89, 
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6 Through my riches and my splendour, sheep and cattle wander on the 
earth, and two-legged men. I protect for them all the good things 
which Mazda created, just as a fold shelters (or as the fleece protects) 
the flock/ 

From the yazata of the largest and holiest stream to the yazata of water in 
general there is indeed only a small step. 

Ardvi-sura Anahita is one of those yazaias in the Avesta who were most 
completely moulded into a tangible personality. As a female yazata , An&hita 
is also especially the guardian of the female sex. Her work in that respect is 
described in the following passage : 

Yd 9 vispandm * arshndm 9 khshiidrdo 9 yaozhdadhdili • yd • vispandm 9 
Mirishindm 9 zdthdi * garewdn 9 yaozhdadhditi 9 yd 9 vispandm 9 
kdirisht sh • huzamito 9 dadhditi 9 yd 9 vispandm 9 hdirishindm 9 
dditfm 9 rathmm 9 paema 9 ava-baraili l . 

‘That governs the generation of all men (lit., purifies the seed of all 
men), that prepares the bodies of all women for delivery, that gives 
sufficient and well-timed milk to all women/ 

To the fire and water yazatas may be added without hesitation Vayu or 
Raman, and Vata, the yazatas of the air and storm-wind. 

Like all yazata,s of nature, Vayu and Vata are also thrown into tho shade 
in tho Avesta. The latter is designated ‘the strong one/ and ‘created by 
Mazda 2 further than this we learn nothing particular about him. Vayu 
occupies a somewhat larger space, and is called the strong and the swift one. 
The influence of Vayu is tolerably extensive ; however one can scarcely say 
whether it stands in closer relation to his nature as tho ya,zata of the air or as 
that of the wind. Unmarried maidens pray to him for husbands who may 
take care of them and beget offspring by them 3 . His name, however, is also 
invoked in the heat of battle with hostile armies, when violent tyrants reign 
in the land, when heretics attack the purity of religion, or when a person is 
betrayed into the hands of his enemy 4 . 

On the whole, Vayu may be characterized as the strong, robust, warlike 
helper in every danger. With man and horse he drives away anxious fear and 
suspense, he drives away the demons 6 , and hence it is said of him :— 

Vayush 9 aurvo • ushit 9 ydsto 9 derezro 9 yaokJidhro 9 berezipadho 9 
perethu-vard ... Mndkhruulha-doithra 9 yatha * • anyaoschit 9 
hhshathrat 9 khshayamndo • hamokhshaihro-khshayamnao . 

‘Vayu is armed and warlike, powerful, martial, highfooted, with a 
wide chest, and a tender glance, like the others that rule over king¬ 
doms as sovereigns/ 

~l Yt. V, 2. 2 Vend. XIX, 13 :Ys. XL1I, 3. 

8 Yt. XV, 39 4 Yt. XV, 49— f>2. 

5 Yt. XV, 53. * 6 Yt. XV, 54. 

13 
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IV. STAR-YAZATAS. 

Amongst the star-yazatas , the Sun (Hvare), the Moon (Mfioyha), and the 
* Beginningless Stars’ (Anaghra Rnochao), deserve to be first considered. 
The rain-star Tishtrya is also worthy of mention, and in remote relation to 
them stand also the Fravashis, the manes or spirits of the defunct, so far at 
least as they were apparently considered to be stars. 

I can and indeed must exj)ress myself only briefly upon this subject, since 
1 have had occasion to discuss it in my * History of Civilization, ’ in the section 
upon * The World.’ 

The Sun, as the bearer of light, is the chief opponent of the demons. He 
is the eye of heaven , the eye of Ahura Mazda . The Yazata of the Sun is represent¬ 
ed as driving in a bright shining chariot which is drawn by celestial horses. 

The Moon is the lamp of the night. To her is ascribed a mysterious in¬ 
fluence upon the growth of plants. Deserving of attention is her constant 
epithet gaochithra, ‘containing the seed of cattle,’ by which is perhaps indi¬ 
cated her influence upon the increase of herds. 

By the name Beginningless Lights are probably meant the stars. 
Amongst them Tishtrya is the principal one. He is Sirius in the constellation 
of Canis Major. The veneration in which he is held is connected with the 
fact that he first rises ill midsummer, and that the longer he remains in the 
heavens the sooner the heat w ill diminish and the autumnal rain appear instead 
of sultry weather and barrenness. 

Thus Tishtrya becomes the dispenser of rain. It is he who opens the 
heavenly fountains, and thereby increases the waters in springs and rivulets, 
in rivers and in seas. His opponent is the demon of heat, Apausha, w hom ho 
conquers after a desperate combat. The helper of Tishtrya in the work of 
distributing the waters over the earth is the star Satavaesa, which I believe to 
be Vega in the constellation of Lyra. 

With the Fravashis, the manes , we are again concerned more with the 
coitus. I have devoted a special chapter to the callus of the manes . They are 
helpers in every necessity and danger. They protect habitations, supply them 
with water, and cause them to attain prosperity. They are helpers in war, 
and assist in the maintenance and preservation of the world’s system and its 
laws. That they are regarded as stars is apparent from the description of them 
as wandering through the height of the firmament with a celestial escort. 

V. ABSTRACT IDEAS AS NAMES OF SPIRITUAL BEINGS. 

The Avesta religion differs essentially from the religion of kindred nations', 
more particularly in the fact that in it the sensible and the material appear to 
fall into the background when opposed to the purely spiritual, ethical, and 
ideal. The names of the six Amesha Spenta, the highest spiritual ossences of 
the entire system, are indeed all abstract ideas, and are, moreover, still employ¬ 
ed as such in the sacred writings. 
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Thus it cannot surprise us, if in addition a whole series of abstract ideas 
and ethical conceptions are formed into holy names, into more or less personal 
angels. 

I shall not hero discuss the fact that in the prayers and invocations of the 
Avesta are also named tho Dctenct, the lloly Doctrine, The Law, or Miithra 
Spenta, the Holy Word, or Sauka probably ‘ the Blessing.’ Thoy were exactly 
things which appeared in themselves worthy of veneration and at tho same time 
desirable. If, therefore, any one in praying invokes them, or rather desires 
their coming, it is not thereby implied that they arc real yazatas., Indeed it 
is difficult to draw tho necessary distinction. 

Such an abstract idea is Abshtat or Arshti, who is invoked together with 
Rashnu 1 . Both these yazatas, as the etymological connection of their names 
of itself indicates, appear to be essentially cognate. 

Rashnu, however, is undoubtedly the genius of justice. Ho is called 
ashamn ‘the holy, ’ razishta ‘the just,’ midhishta ‘the knowing,’ vichoistare 
‘the discerning,’ he who also perceives what is remote, durac-darshtema the 
far-seeing 2 .’ In short he is the yazata before whose penetrating eye nothing 
lies hidden. It may therefore be easily understood that he is a particular 
enemy of thieves, and above all of wicked men, whose deeds shun the light of 
day. 3 . It is likewise clear why Rashnu appears amongst tho Judges of tho 
Dead. It is he who weighs the good and tho bad deeds of each soul against 
each other, and who always passes sentence according to the result. 

We will hardly err, therefore, in looking upon Arshtat simply as ‘ Justice ’ 
personified. 

The number of the abstract ideas in which, according to the doctrine of 
the Avesta, a certain sanctity is involved, and which therefore occur in invo¬ 
cations along with active and pei-sonal yazatas, is rather considerable. Many of 
them are not quite clear. Amongst tho doubtful ideas I reckon Upabatat 
perhaps ‘ Victory,’ next Damoish Upamana, about which I can say almost 
nothing for certain, then Afriti ‘ Benediction ’ of pious men, possessing divino 
strength and efficacy, and lastly Rasastat, probably again something similar 

to Justice, and others. 

VEK'i’H baguna, Srausha and Asm- v ao h vi are of a more definite 


character. > 

Verethraglma is without doubt * Victory ’ or ‘ l ho yazata of victory. This 

is quite evident from his being chiefly invoked in battle : 

Kva * asti • verethraghmlie. • Ahuradh Uahe • ndma * azbaih sh . kva 
upastfiitish ? km • nist<litishh...Yal * spullm ■ haujasuonte • ranhtem ' 


1 Ys. 1,7 ; II, 
a Yfc. XII. 7. 

8 Yt. XII,7,8. 


7 

Vichdistare from the root vichit; parateavistema. 
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rasmti • kataraschit * vkhtaoyhd • a/*m#u # noi/ ‘ vanydonte * jatnogho 

a limy j, • noit • jany&onte _yataro * pourvo m frayazaite 9 amo * 

hiUashlo • huraodhd 9 verethraghnd 9 Ahuradhxio * aLtiro 9 vereihra 
liachaiU ; x . 

‘ When occurs the invocation of the name of Vertliraghna ? When his 
praise ? When his (conjuration) hearing ? When armies dash 
against each other, drawn up in battle array, then to one of the two, 

not conquered, nob smitten-who first invokes the well-created, 

well-formed Strength, Verthraghna, whom Ahura created: to his lot 
the victory falls.’ 

It is he, who commands amongst the lines of battle arrayed for the fight ’ 2 . 
It is he, who ‘ crushes the battalions, who separates and smites them, who 
shakes them violently’ 3 . 

He ties behind them the hands of the breakers of covenants, he blinds 
their power of vision, ho deafens their ears, and unnerves their feet, so that they 
cannot offer any resistance 4 . 

It is remarkable that Verthraghna is also pictured ‘ in the form of a rich 
man who carries a sword with a golden hilt, a jewelled, an embellished and a 
richly ornamented one 6 . 

Finally, we must notice that he is identified with Vata, the boisterous 
atorm- 1 /asato. 0 This carries us back to Indra, the Vrilrahan of the Rig-veda> 
the god who fights in storm and thunder against the demons. Evidently 
Verothraghna may be traced to such a natural deity of the Indo-Iranian epoch, 
with this difference that that god was transformed after the Zoroastrian manner 
of thinking. His functions as a nature-god were lost sight of. Verthraghna 
is, according to the Mazdayasnan belief, no longer the fighter in the thunder¬ 
storm, but in general the genius of victory, and the pious arc indebted to his 
help, if they overpower the unbelieving in battle. 

A most characteristic figure in the Avesta religion is Srausha. He too 
exemplifies clearly the ethico-philosophical spirit which predominates in the 
Zarathushtrian system. Srausha means ‘ obedience,’ and especially obedience 
towards the Holy Word and its Commandments. Hence Srausha is the 
principal opponent of the demons, who endeavour to lead man to violate those 
commandments and to neglect his religious duties. 

1 Yfc. XIV, 42-43. 

2 [Yd* virazaiti • antarc • rdshta • rasmatia.] Yt. XIV, 47. 

3 [Yo • rasmano* schi&day$iti • yd * raumano • kcrentaye'Ui • yd , Y demand * qayhayGiti . yd * 
rasmand * yaozay$iti.] Yt. XIV, 02. 

* Yt. XIV, 7—25. 

5 [Verethraghnd ■ virahq • kehrpa • ra$valo • barat' karctcm' zaranyd-saorem'frapikh - 
shtem- vhpo-passagkem]. Yt. XIV, 27. 

• Yt. XIV, 1,2. 
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Ahura Mazda has created Srausha as the opponent of Aeshma, the demon 
of ‘violent wrath’ 1 . Whoever follows the Zoroastrian Law must suppress 
the passion of anger. Srausha is, besides, the adversary of Bushy&sta , the 
evil spirit of ‘indolence/ who, in the morning, entices man to give himself up 
to sleep. 3 ‘ Obedience ’ to the Law requires us to wake early and to set about 

our daily business ; for even in the morning a series of ritual and religious 
duties await the Worshipper of Mazda. Similarly Srausha fights against the 
demons of ‘ drunkenness ’ 3 , for the doctrine of Zarathushtra demands a frugal, 
prudent life. 

If the name of Srausha means obedience to the Holy Law, it is very easy 
to explain why the introduction of certain ritual precepts is ascribed to him. 
It is he, who first of all recited the sacred hymns, who first tied together 
the Baresma, the consecrated sacrificial branches, in honour of Ahura Mazda, 
the Amcsha Spcnta, and Mithra ; but ho is also expressly styled the Teacher 
of the Law 4 . It is likewise intelligible why the holy prayers are the weapons 
with which he conquers the demons 6 . 

In other respects also the power of Srausha is naturally explained from 
that single point of view. Srausha pities the poor and the needy, since the Law 
commandeth charity towards the members of the same faith. He guards, like 
Mithra, the sanctity of covenants, as these are particularly sacred to the 
Zoroastrian. He takes part also in battles, for the Zoroastrian Law desires 
from its adherents an unswerving adhesion to its doctrine 7 . He is lastly 
called tanu-mathra *, ‘ he whose body is the Holy Word/ because in him obe¬ 
dience towards the precepts of that Word and their fulfilment appear to be 
embodied. 

Thus we have succeeded in deriving from one fundamental idea, which can 
be recognized in the very moaning of the name, all the powers of Srausha and 
all the notions which cluster round that yazata in the Avesta. Something 
similar is, perhaps, also possible with regard to the female yazata Asm, or, 

more fully, Ashi-vaghvi. 

Ashi is ‘ Piety 1 in the broad sense which the Mazdayasnan give to that 
idea—‘the moral order.’ Hence she is called, in an allegorical maimer, the 
daughter of Ahura and of Spent a Armati the Humble Devotion, and the 
sister of Srausha, Rashnu, Mithra, and of the Mazdayasnan Religion*. She 

1 Yt. XI, 15 (Comp, also Ys. LVII, 10), azshrnahe • hamaesldrem. 

2 Vend. XVIII, 16. 

3 Vend. XIX, 41 [Sraoshd• ashy6 • kundem • bangem • vi bangem • ava-janyat.] 

4 Ys. LVII, 8, 2 and 24 [Yd (sraoshd) daqnd-disd •dagnayad. Y6' paoiryd • gdthdo . 
Jraaravayat • mat-azaintt ah • mat-paiti-frasdo], 

6 Ys. LVII, 22. « Ys. LVII, 10; Yt. XI, 14 ; Ys. LVII, 12. 

7 Vd. XVIII, 14. 

8 Yt. XVII, 16; XVII, 2 [ (dughdharem • Ahurah e- Mazdao). (16 ) Pita' tf yd - Ahuro , 
Mazdao . • . . mata • annaiti sh • spenta • brdta • te • yd • sraoshd • ashyo * rashnutkicha, 
mithraseka • • • qa9ha • daena • mdzdayasniBh.] 
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is most closely and intimately coupled with all the virtues which mark the 
Zoroastrian. 

As the protectress of the moral order, Ashi bestows the human intellect, 
by which wo must probably understand the faculty of distinguishing between 
good and evil 1 . She is, further, the defender of matrimony. She abhors 
courtesans and adulteresses, who violate this institute of the moral order. 
She hates those who keep a maiden by force from marriage, and thus withhold 
her from her destination. 3 In general she displays her activity chiefly in the 
house, probably because the entire moral order rests upon the narrow circle of 
the family. She is therefore invited into one's own house : 

Ashi # srira • diimi-d&iie • mu • avi • asmanem • frashdm * tnd * avi • 
zdm • niurvaese * itha • me * turn • humcharayuha * antare * aredhem * 
nmdnahe • srirahe * khshathro-keretah # 3 . 

4 Beautiful Ashi, created by the Creator, go not up into heaven, nor 
down to the earth; come thou to me into the interior of my house, 
of tho fine, lordly one.’ 

The blessings which Ashi bestows are very multifarious. She confers 
power and riches, gold and silver, garments and shining rings, and to maidens 
she grants the beauty with which they please their husbands 4 . She was in 
close friendship with Zarathushtra as the founder of piety, but now too she 
presents herself to him who invokes her to unite herself with him 6 . 

By way of appendix we shall discuss in this section a genius that occupies 
a separate position and cannot be included in any of the groups treated of 
hitherto. It is Gecjsh—urvan, 4 the Soul of the Bull/ also called Druvaspa. 

We have under the name Geush-urvan undoubtedly an embodiment or 
concentration of the welfare and prosperity of herds. She is their representa¬ 
tive, who has to defend their interest. 

Just as in the oldest periods of Zoroastrian civilization the occupations of 
agriculture and cattle-breeding played a very important part, so is it easy to 
understand why Geush-urvan occurs already in tho Gfitliiis. Here a song® is 
found, in which tho ‘ Soul of tho Bull 5 complains before the Deity of all the 
oppressions and dangers which are inflicted upon her by enemies, evidently the 
plundering nomads. Ahura predicts to her the future mission of Zarathushtra, 
who will indeed not merely be the founder of a new religion, but who will also 
confer upon men at the same time tho blessings of civilization, imposing upon 
them as a duty a settled life, the cultivation of the field, and the careful 
rearing of cattle, 

I Yt. XVII, 2 (Yd • (ashi) Jraaha' khrathwa- Jrathanjayeiti ■ uta • apnem-TchratHm, 
avabaraiti. ] 

a Yt. XVII, 57—59. 3 Yt. XVII, 60. 

4 Yt. XVII, 6. « Yt. XVII, 1, 21 ; Yt. XIII, 107. 

6 Ys; XXIX. 
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So also in the later A vesta, Druviispa is the protectress of herds, though 
we do not learn any particulars regarding her. Her work is described in a 
general way at the beginning of tho Yasht dedicated to her, where it is said : 

Druvdspem • yazamaida 9 druvb-pasvdm 9 druvo-staoram • druvo-urva - 
tlidm. dr uvo-aperemiyiikdrri 9 pouruspakdi&htim • durdt-pathana 9 
qdlhravana 9 dareghd-hakhedrayana 9 yuJchta-aspdm 9 vareto-rathdm 9 
qanat-chakhram 9 jshaonlm 9 marezdm 9 amavaitlm 9 huraodham 9 
qdsaokdm 9 bacshazydm 9 dnivd-stdilim 9 druvo-varetum 9 avdghc 9 
nardm * ashaondm x . 

1 Druvaspa wo praise, who keeps small cab tie and large cattle, friends 
and children in vigour ; who grants ample protection, appearing from afar, 
dispensing good-luck, long-continuing friendship ; who yokes her steeds, 
makes her chariot roll, tho wheels to rattle, granting nourishment, purifying, 
strong, well-shaped ; who grants good profits ; who renders powerful support; 
who possesses rich treasures for tho assistance of the pious people.* 

VI. MITHRA. 

Mithra is no doubt one-of the most interesting genii of the Zoroastrians. 
In him are combined, as in no other figure of the Avesta religion, old and new, 
Arian and especially Iranian, symbolical parts of nature, and ethical constitu¬ 
ents. Bub Mithra is also at the same time a manifest instance of the 
manner in which, in the Avesta, the deities originating from a pre-Zoroastrian 
epoch are usually conceived and transformed according to the new spirit. 
Hence ib would appear proper to devote a particular section to Mithra, 

The great number of hymns which are united in the Mithra-Yasht, may of 
themselves prove tho important place which the veneration of Mithra held in 
the nation. He was perhaps one of the most popular yazatas ; and just for 
that reason, I believe, he had in tho system itself to rank after the purely ethi¬ 
cal genii and abstract ideas, as for example the Amesha Spenta. 

Mithra has his physical and his moral sides. The latter is founded on the 
former, and proceeds from it. The two should bo strictly distinguished. 

Physically, Mithra is the yazaPx of tho rising sun, or, more accurately, 
probably the yazafa of the light radiating from the sun. 

Mithrem 9 yazarmide . .yd * paoiryo 9 mainyavo 9 yazalo 9 taro 9 hardm 
9 dsnaoiti 9 paurva-naemdt 9 amesluih# * hu 9 yat 9 aurvaUaspahe 9 yo 
* paoiryo 9 zaranyo-piso 9 srirdo 9 bareshnava 9 gerewnditi 9 adhdt . 
vtspem 9 ddidhditi * airyo-shayanem 9 sevishlo*. 

* Wo praise Mithra, who, as the first heavenly yazaia t rises above the 
Hara, before the immortal sun, tho swift-horse; who first, gold- 
modelled, surrounds tho beautiful mountain-summits and then locks 
over the entire land of the Arians, the helpful.’ 


1 Yt. IX, 1, 2. 

2 Yt. X, 13 ; comp, also Yt. X, 95, 
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The description of sunrise, which forms the basis of these lines, may bo 
Svill clearly perceived. On the Ham barzati , the mountain over which the sun 
rises, Ahura Mazda has erected for Mithra a dwelling. Yonder there is neither 
night nor darkuess, neither cold nor heat, neither sicknoss nor grief, and no 
fog ascends from the mountain 1 . 

As the yazata of sun and light, Mithra is called vourugaoyaoiti * the lord 
over wido fields 2 * / He is also named daghu-paiti 4 the prince of the countries 3 * / 
For the sun is the king of the heavens, and ho looks at the same time over all 
the dominions of the earth. 

The light is the symbol of truth. Hence the sun is called the oye of Ahura, 
because with it ho surveys the whole world and perceives everything right and 
wrong. When once such ideas exist, it cannot surprise us that also Mithra, 
the yazata of the sun-light, should himself become a guardian of truth and 
justice. If we look more closely into the entire character of the Avesta religion, 
we shall find it intelligible that this ethical part of the nature of Mithra occupies 
a far wider space than his physical importance. 

Mithra is the guardian of truth, the yazata of oaths and promises. As 
such Mithra is adhaoyamna c the infallible/ and ‘the undeceived one 4 . ’ In an 
allegorical manner this is expressly indicated by the Avesta, when it says : 
4 he has a thousand cars ( hazagrd-gaoshem B ) and ten thousand eyes ( ba<?vare - 
cJmshmancm) •/ He neither rests nor sleeps, he hears and sees everything that 
happens 7 8 . His scouts are posted on high watch-towers and announce to him 
what passes on the earth.8 

As is usually the case with the deivies of the sun in the Arian religion, so 
also in the Avesta is Mithra described as a warlike courageous youth who 
drives in a chariot through the spaces of the heavens : 

Ahmya • vdshe * vazdonfe • chathwdrd * aurvanto • spaciita • hama 
gaonaogho • mainymh-qaretha • anaoshdoghd 9 . 

‘ Four horses draw his chariot, white ones, of the same colour, which eat 
the heavenly food, (and are) immortal/ 

1 Yt. X, 50* 2 Yt. X, 1, 7, 10, 12, &c. 

3 Yt. X, 78 [mWird.ra:vd.dag?iu>paitish ; Yt. X, 145, mithrem . vlspandm.daqyundm 

daj hu-paiUm.yazamaid € ]. 

4 Yt. X, 24 and often. 

6 Yt. X, 1, 7, 10, 12, &c.; Ys. I, 3 ; IT, 3. 

« Yt. X, 1, 7, 10, 12, &c.; Ys. I, 3; II, 3. 

7 Yt. X, 102, 103 [mithrem.aqafnem.jaghdurvdo'gheni .. .yd ( mithra) anava Ijhabdemnd. 
za'inagha.nipaiti. Mazdao.ddmdn'yd , anava'ghabdemn6 ,zaena*gha •niahhaurvaiti • Mazddo . 
ddmdn .] 

8 Yt. X, 45, 46. It should also be remarked that Mithra in the Yasna and the 

Vendidad simply means ‘ covenant, promise/ 0 Yt. X, 125. 
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In this chariot Mithra drives into the battle, in order to support his ad¬ 
herents and to annihilate the ‘ betraj^ers of Mithra ’ (mithrd-druj), by whom we 
must probably understand the enemies of the Zoroastrians in general: 

Aat 9 yat 9 mithrd 9 fravazaiti 9 avi 9 haenaydo 9 khravishyeitish 9 am • 
ham -yanta 9 rasmaoyo 9 antare 9 dayhapd per eta ne . a thru 9 naram 9 
mithro-drujdm 9 apa&h * • darezayeiti 9 pairi 9 daema 9 vdrayeiti 9 

apa 9 gaosha 9 gaoshayeiti 1 . 

* When Mithra thither drives against the terrible hostile armies, against 

those thus gathered together for fight, in the battle of the countries 
then he binds the arms of the betrayers of Mithra to their backs, then 
he blinds their sight, and deafens their ears.’ 

This idea being amplified, Mithra becomes in general a yazata of war : 

Vazrem 9 zastaya 9 drazhemno 9 satafehtanem 9 satddarcm 9 fravaeghem . 
vird-nydonchem 9 zardish 9 ayagho 9 frahikhtem • amavalo * zaranyehe 
9 amavastemcm 9 zaerulm 9 vercthravaslcmem 9 zaendm' 2 . 

* He bears a club in his hand, with a hundred knobs, and a hundred 

edges, that sweeps downwards, crushing men, cast out of yellow brass, 
out of solid, gold-coloured (brass), which is the most powerful and 
most victorious of weapons.’ 

With his club he slays his opponents, the men and horses together 3 . Ho 
is, therefore, invoked by warriors both for strength for their teams and health 
for their bodies 4 . 


VII. DEMONOLOGY. 

The question how evil, sin and guilt, grief and misfortune, come into this 
world has engaged Philosophy in all ages. For Zoroastrianism it was parti¬ 
cularly important, since that system docs not attribute to the divine beings any 
of the human passions and faults, but only recognizes in them pure, holy, 
absolutely good existences. 

The Zoroastrian doctrine has accordingly solved that question by main 
taining from the beginning a dualism of forces, one good and beneficent, and 
another evil and destructive. The former is essentially represented by Spento 
Manyu ; the latter by his opponent Anoka Manytt. As Ahura has a group of 
archangels and angels near Him, who support Him in His work, so is Angra 
Manyu surrounded by a body of evil spirits and demons. 


} yt. X, 48. 


Yt. X., 96. ^ Yt. X, 101. * Yt. X, 94. 

14 
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On account of this opposition of good and evil, Zoroastrianism has been 
often called a dualiatic religion ; but the title cannot be considered correct 1 . 
It is true the evil power co-exists from the beginning with the good one, 
but as I have explained more distinctly in the chapter on the e Eschatology 1 
of the A vesta 2 , it will be overthrown in the great decisive combat at the end 
of the world, and will be annihilated. 

The highest amongst the evil spirits, the prince of the demons, is Angra 
Manyu ‘ the evil pernicious spirit. 9 That he existed along with Ahura Mazda 
(or Spento Manyu ‘the blissful spirit 9 ) from the beginning, is expressed clearly 
enough in the Gat has. The former rules over evil, and the evil-minded ones 
collect around him ; the latter is the Father and Creator of everything good. 
He is worshipped and followed by the pious and faithful. 

At • td 9 mainyii 9 paouruye 9 yd 9 yemd 9 qafnd 9 asravdtem 9 
Manahichd 9 vachahichd 9 shkyaothandi 9 hi 9 vahyd 9 akemchd, 9 
Aoschd 9 huddoghd 9 ere sh • inshydtd 9 ndit 9 duzhddoghd * 

At • chd 9 hyat 9 td • hem 9 mainyii 9 jasaetem * paourvim 9 dazde . 
Gaemchd 9 ajyditimchd * yathdchd 9 aghat 9 apemem 9 aghush. 

Achishtd 9 drcgvatdm 9 at 9 ashaone 9 vahishtem 9 wand 3 . 

* The two spirits who first of all existed, the twins proclaimed to me of 
themselves. 

The good and the bad in thoughts, words, and works, 

* And of those two the intelligent selected the right ono, but fools did not 
so. 

When the two spirits came first together, in order to create 
Life and death, and (to order) how the world should be at the end. 

Then the most evil one appeared on the side of the impious, but the best 
spirit appeared on that, of the pious. 9 

1 [Cf. Haug, Essays, p. 80S : ‘ The opinion, so generally entertained now, that 

Zaratliushtra preached a Dualism, that is to say, the idea of two original independent 
spirits, one good and the other bad, utterly distinct from each other, and one counteracting 
the creation of the other, is owing to a confusion of his philosophy with his theology. 
Having arrived at the grand idea of the unity and indivisibility of the Suproine Being, 
he undertook to solve the great problem which has engagod the attention of so many wise 
men of antiquity, and even of modern times, viz., how are tho imperfections discoverable 
in the world, the various kinds of evils, wickedness and baseness, compatible with the 
goodness, holiness, and justice of Cod ? This great thinker of remote antiquity solved 
this difficult question philosophically by the supposition of two primeval causes, which, 
though different, were united, and produced the world of material things, as well as that 
of the spirit; which doctrine may best be learned from Ys. XXX (mde pp. 149-151).’ 

Cf. also West Pahlavi Texts, Part II, Introduction, p. xxiv : ‘The reader will search 
in vain for any confirmation of the foreign notion that Mazda-worship is decidedly more 
dualistic than Christianity is usually shown to be by orthodox writers, or for any allusion 
to the descent of the good and evil spirits from a personification of boundless time, as 
asserted by strangers to the faith. No attempt is made to account for the origin of either 
spirit, but the temporary character of the power of the evil one, and of the punishment 
in hell, is distinctly asserted.* Translator's note.] 

* Vide § IV, p. 183. 3 Ys. XXX, 3, 4. 
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tfc is likewise clear that the doctrine respecting the powers co-existing from 
the beginning and standing diametrically opposed to one another, is expressed 
in the following passage :— 

At • fravakhshyd * ayhemh ‘mainyu * paouruye • 

Yaydo • spanydo • • rnravat • yew * ay rim • 

* wd * mando • * senghu m noit * khratavo * 

Naedd 4 varanTi * noi7 * ukhdhd * rarerfa • sh kyaothanti • 

Noit • daend m noit * urvdno • hachaintli. 

‘ Announce will I the two spirits at the beginning of tho world : 

Of them spake the blissful also unto the destructive : 

“ Neither our thoughts, nor our commands, nor our intelligence, 

Nor our belief, nor our speeches, nor our deeds, 

Nor our doctrines, nor our souls correspond.” ’ 

In all things Angra Manyu is the counterpart of Ahura Mazda (or Spento 
Manyu). The latter brings forth only what is good, the former only what is 
evil; the one creates life, the other death. Hence Angra Manyu is designated 
by the constant appellation pouru-mahrka 3 , * he who is entire death.' 

Whoever causes goodness injures at the same time the evil spirit. No 
wonder then if Zarathushtra, who brought to men tho true faith and tho right 
piety, is regarded as the special opponent of Angra Manyu. With his birth 
the latter bursts out into the following cry of complaint and of rage : 

ZdtS • be • y6 • ashava • Zardthu&htro • nm&nahe • Pourushaspahe • 
torn ’ he 'aosho • vinddma • Adw " daevandm * snatho •hau * daevandm • 
paitydro m hau • drukhAx-vldrukh^h • nydonchd • daemydzd 

4 Born, alas ! is the holy Zarathushtra in tho house of Porushaspa. 
How can we contrive his destruction ? He is a blow against the 
Daevas, he withstands the Daevas , he is an opponent of the Drujas ; 
the worshippers of the demons shall fall down headlong !’ 

As Ahura Mazda is surrounded by the Amcsha Spent a and Yazatas, the 
great majority of the beneficent spirits, so is Angra Manyu by the demons. 
The kingdom of the former is the light, the kingdom of the latter is the night 
and darkness. 

The demons are designated by the names of Daeva and Drttj. The 
former are male, tho latter are female devils. Of the great body of the ovil 
spirits, some appear more conspicuous, others less. On the whole, it may 
perhaps be said that in the Avesta the kingdom of evil is not quite so exactly 
and fully described as that of the celestial spirits. 

1 Ys. XLV, 2 ; here the evil spirit is designated by the word agrem, 

2 Pahlavi, pdr-marg ♦ 8 Vd. XIX, 4(1. 
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It will therefore be necessary to say only a few words on this head. To 
the Amesha Spenta correspond a group of six demons, who in every respect, 
often even in very name, are opposed to the former, in the same way as their 
chief and prince himself is opposed to Ahura Mazda. They form the imme¬ 
diate associates, to some extent, the court of Angra Manyu. Against Vohu- 
mano there stands Akomano, the evil mind / against Asha-vahishta, Andra 
or Indra, evidently an old nat ure-god, the Vodic Indra, who in the new religion 
was banished to the company of devils. The adversary of Khsliathra-varya 
is Saru, perhaps, ‘the tyrant;’ as an enemy of Spenta Armati, Naoghatya 
is named, again a deity of nature of the pre-Zarathushtrian epoch. However, 
Taromati is also found, who is the type of ‘ arrogance.’ To Harvatat and 
Amertafc correspond Tabu and Zarija, possibly ‘hunger’ and ‘thirst 1 .’ 

Among the rest of the Daevas, Aeshma, the demon of ‘sudden anger/ 
should be particularly named. His destructive agency is indicated by the 
very epithet khrvi-dru , 2 ‘ with a bloody weapon \ It is he who hurries men 
into rash and bloody deeds. 

Along with him must be named Asto-vidhotit, ‘ the crusher of the body/ 
He appears to be the demon w ho causes sudden and unforeseen death, availing 
himself for that purpose of the holy element of water and also of that of fire 3 . 
Apaosha is the enemy of Tishtrya. He keeps back the rain and burns up, by 
the aridity and heat of summer, the vegetation of the earth. But he is defeated 
by Tishtrya after a hot combat, and now the refreshing and fertilizing 
rains pour down. Lastly, we may here notice BushyIsta, who seduces men 
in the morning to give themselves up to indolent sleep. His opponent 
is principally the vigorous Srausha and his faithful herald the domestic 
cock. 

When we have briefly mentioned the Parikas and the Jahis, about whom 
1 have had occasion to express myself frequently in my 4 History of Civiliza¬ 
tion 4 / there remains only the terrible Druj Nasush. She is the demon of 
decomposition. Immediately after death has taken place, she rushes in and 
takes possession of the body, which is thereby putrefied. Everything dead 
belongs to her and falls into her power, and whosoever therefore comes into 
contact with the dead has to submit to the ceremony of purification as 
prescribed by the Law. 

It is hardly necessary for me to refer, in concluding this Introduction, to 
Spiegel’s ‘ Eranische Alterthumslcunde / in which the same subject has been 
treated. The section on the 4 Religion of the Old Iranians ’ is a rich mine of 
information concerning that subject. That my exposition nevertheless 


l Oomp. Vd. X, 9. 
3 Yd. V. 8 


* Yt. XIX, 95 ; Vd. X, 23. 

* Vide § 10. 
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essentially differs from that of Spiegel, is owing to the special object which 
1 had in view. It has not been my main |;urpose to treat the matter exhaus¬ 
tively ; my chief aim was rather to render the characteristic elements of the 
Avesta religion conspicuous. I wished to show how it occupies an indepen¬ 
dent and highly important position, through its entire tenor and through 
the process of intuition which manifests itself in it. I wished chiefly to 
prove how the purely ethical element preponderates, while everything 
besides, especially the activity of the world of divine beings in the pheno¬ 
mena of nature, falls into the background. 

Finally, may 1 hope that I have succeeded in sketching a clear and 
oorrect picture of the faith which Zarathushtra created thousands of years 
ago, and which is still professed up to this day by the Parsees of India and 
Persia ! 



m 

THE ETHNOGRAPHY 

OF THE 

AVESTA PEOPLE 1 


CHAPTER I. 

§ 1. THE ARIANS AND THEIR EXTENSION. 

The A vesta people, as we find them in the Sacred Texts, are pre-eminently 
a religious corporation. It is their attachment to the Mazdayasnian faith, 
or their hostile attitude towards it, which is the true criterion according to 
which all men are classified. To the priests, who composed these texts and 
whose ideas we may consider them to represent, the above was indeed the 
principal and cardinal question. He who did not accept the doctrine pro¬ 
claimed by them, stood opposed to them as an enemy, as much perhaps as the 
members of foreign tribes with whom no relations were maintained. With the 
Iranians it was not the case, as it was with the Indians, that the whole nation 
adhered to one belief and one religion, prayed to the same deities, and offered 
sacrifice at the same altars. Nay more, the Iranian people were split up by 
the Zoroastrian Reform into two factions, which fought against each other 
w ith the greater enthusiasm, the closer had been the ties which had previously 
united them. 

But whilst religion and religious unity appear in the foreground, the 
element of nationality is by no means insignificant. The Iranians did not 
regard themselves merely as members of the Mazdayasnan Community, who 
revered their God-sent prophet in Zarathushtra, and their highest God and 
Master in Ahura Mazda ; but they also felt that they belonged to one tribe and 
one nation, they recognized the ties of blood derived from thoir ancestors, 
their common descent, language and customs, and they called themselves 
accordingly by one common name, that of c Arian.’ This name probably 
indicates the nation as that composed of the Noble, the True, and the Pious, 
for they believed every virtue and every desirable and praiseworthy quality 
to be the peculiar heritage of their own tribe, whilst they undervalued the 
character of foreign peoples in the same proportion as they exalted their own 2 . 
If, in accordance with another view', ‘ Arian,’ like the German ‘ deutsch,' de¬ 
noted simply ‘ the man of one’s own tribe,’ the meaning of the name would in 

t Translated by Dastur Dr. D. D. P. Sanjana from the German of Dr. Geiger 
bk. i, ch. 3, $ 23. 

2 AiryazzO. P. ninja from root ar. The original signification is still often found 
in Skr. arya t ‘true, devoted, and friendly to the gods * (Grassmann, Wdrterbuck, a. v.), 
as well as in the counterpart to airy a: N. P. anSr f 1 prava indoles * (Vullers, Lexicon, 
a, v.). I must mention however that to the Av. anairya I give the meaning * non-Arian * 
in all passages (also Vendidad I, 18 ). 
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that cage be essentially weakened 1 . Hence I adhere to the first explanation, 
which seems to correspond thoroughly with the spirit of the age and the self- 
oonscious and exclusive character of the Iranians as also of the Ycdic Indians. 

As tho legendary hero Jama spa beholds the army of the enemy advancing 
to battle, he implores the female-yazata Anuhitato bestow victory upon him as 
upon all the other Arians 2 . A man of the name of Erkhsha ‘ the Bear 1 is 
called tho best archer among the A rlans. 

* Thee Tishtrya we praise, the bright, radiant one, who goest as swiftly 
along the sea Voru-kasha as the arrow obeying the will of Heaven, 
which Erkhsha has discharged, who shootest swift arrows, who 
shootost the swiftest arrows amongst the Allans 3 .' 

The territories inhabited by the tribes of the A vesta people are spoken 
of as ‘ tho Arian Lands 5 or as the c Homestead of tho Arian,s 4 .’ The conscious¬ 
ness of unity of race and of equality of blood displays itself most clearly in the 
statement that from Gaya-martan, the first man according to Iranian belief 
(in the Shdh-ndmch of Firdusi he is the first of the legendary kings under the 
name of Gayomard), Ahura Mazda created ‘the race of all Arian regions, the 
seed of all Arian lands 6 .’ The A vesta itself, as we know, mentions Aryana - 
vaeja (in which name that of the people is included) as the original seat and 
primitive home of the Iranians. With this name corresponds Strabo’s 
c Ariana/ which embraces the Eastern provinces, that is the primitive abode 
of the Iranian race, as well as the modern ‘ Iran’, which name is employed to the 
present day as the official designation of the whole kingdom of Persia. Hero¬ 
dotus also testifies to the antiquity of the name *' Arian.’ He informs us that 
the Medes in earlier ages were universally named ‘ AriansV a statement which 
may probably be taken in a somewhat wider sense than would appear from the 
author’s own words to be intended; and t he name may thus be applicable not 
merely to that single tribe, but generally to all the inhabitants of the Iranian 
highlands. 

In the title ‘Arian ’ is implied, according to our ideas, something distin¬ 
guishing and honourable, a fact which explains its frequent occurrence in 
proper names. This might be adduced as a powerful argument in favour of the 
correctness of my own view ; for if £ Arya ’ only meant ‘ fellow-countrymen/ 

1 Roth, in the Petersburg Sanskrit-W'orterbuch, s. v. arya; Zimmer, Altindisches 
Leben , p. 100. 

2 Yasht V, 69 ; Yatha'vispe any air v. 

2 Yt. VIII, 6 and 37. I treat Erkhsha as a proper name=Ved. rksha t Rv. VIII, 
66, 16. Cf. also.Geldner and Nooldeke, Zeitschrijt dvr deutschcn morgcnldndischen GeselU - 
c haft, vol. xxxv, p. 445. 

4 Airydo'daghavfi, Yt. VIII, 9 and 50 ; X, 4, &c.; airyo shayana, Yt. X, 13. 

6 Yt, XIII, 87. « Herodotus VII, 62. 
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it is difficult to believe that it would have been found suitable for the formation 
of personal names. A whole series of such names as Ariobarzanes, Ario- 
mardos, &c., is transmitted to us by Greek and Latin authors 1 . 

The Avcsta nations are not actually styled * Arians ’ in the oldest frag¬ 
ments of the A vesta, the Gathas ; but this absence may be explained from the 
character of the epoch of civilization represented by these hymns,—a period 
of the most embittered religious and economic struggles, in which the national 
element was entirely secondary. The reason cannot have been that the name 
was unknown ; for it is primeval and older than the Iranian nation itself, 
which has received it from earlior ages. The Indians likewise speak of them¬ 
selves in the songs of the Rig-veda as the £ Arya 2 * , 5 and distinguish themselves 
as such from the dark-skinned aborigines of the land of the Indus and its five 
tributaries. During the contest with these—the enemy or Ddsa —the 
Arians, gradually advancing towards the East, occupy the plains of the Pan jab. 
It may be assumed, therefore, that even at the period when Indians and Ira¬ 
nians constituted a single undivided nation and when these two distinct 
tribes had not yet been formed, the name ‘ Arian ’ had been invented and was 
in use as a regular designation of the entire people. Furthermore, there are 
distinct traces extant which give it a still higher and more venerable antiquit}". 
After the division of the Arian people had taken place, both the tribes, the 
Indian as well as the Iranian, retained thoir customary appellation and applied 
it in their usual manner. 

It may not be without interest at this point to take a brief survey of the 
present distribution of the Arian race in the provinces of Central Asia, on the 
banks of the Oxus and the Jaxartes, as well as in Afghanistan. It is here 
represented by that, highly interesting class of people, the Tajiks, who have 
their abode in the midst of the Afghans, Beluchees, and Uzbecks, as a tribe 
foreign to but tolerated by thorn and living in peaceful intercourse with them. 
They form the really settled part of the population, living by commerce, 
industry, and agriculture, and arc therefore very often called dihkdm ‘ peasants’ 
or dihvars 4 villagers.’ Similarly in the Uzbeckian principalities the name Sart 
denotes the settled portion of the people, the inhabitants of towns and villages, 
as opposed to the nomadic Kirghiz ; while the Tajiks are understood to belong 
to the Arian race as opposed to the Turks or Tatars. Shaw on this point 


1 Cf. Keiper, Die Perse r de.s Aeschylos, p. 09. 

2 Ludwig, Die Atanthralilcratur und das nlte Indie n, als Einleitung zur Uebersetzung 

des Rig-veda {Kv. vol. iii) 207 ; Zimmer, AiL. p. 100. In Indian the word drya derived 

from the original arya serves as a name of the people; however, cf. Bdhtlingk and 

Iloth, Sanskrittoorterbuch s. v. arya, as well os its compounds aryajard * beloved of an 
Arian** and aryapatnl , 4 wife of an Arian.’ 
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observes*: ‘Among these various tribes there are two groat cross divisions. 
The first is the division of Turk and Tajik, or of Tartar and of Arian blood. 
The other classification is that of nomads and settled people, Kirghiz and 
Saris/ Hence it follows that by nature, and in all their habits of life, as well 
as in the development of the civilization of particular tribes, the Sarts are 
mostly composed of Tajiks, while the nomads are invariably Tatars. Thus 
it is explained why the Sart and the Tajik are very often regarded as identical. 
But this is quite incorrect; * for all the Khokandis . . . agreed in affirming that 
Sart is merely a word used by the Kirghiz to denote all who do not lead a no¬ 
mad existence like themselves, whether they bo Tajiks or Uzbocks.’ In a 
word, the name Sart has a purely hist^cical import, while that of Tajik is 
rather ethnological. 

Concerning the spread of the Tajiks in Afghanistan, I need not speak 
at length after what has been communicated to us regarding them by Elphin- 
stone, and subsequently by Spiegel 3 . They are most numerous in the vicinity 
of the towns : they form the chief part of the population of Kabul, Kandahar, 
Herat, and Balkh, while they are completely unknown amongst the inhabi¬ 
tants of the wilder portions of the land. In several districts, especially in 
Kohistan, that is to say, not far from the capital of Afghanistan, they have 
preserved their independence. Here indeed they do not exhibit any trace of 
the submissive and cringing disposition which they so readily assume in their 
intercourse with a ruling ca&te. They are on the contrary warlike and eager 
for the fray, and live in constant feuds amongst themselves. Another branch 
of the Tajiks inhabits the Logar valley, and a third, that of the Furmfilis, is in 
possession of Urghun, to which wc look for the old TJrva of the Avesta. In 
Seistan, where they are called dihkdns, they likewise form the more ancient 
portion of tho inhabitants collectively, and are similarly spread over the whole 
of Baloochistan, distinguished by their fixed mode of life and by the fact that 
they speak the Persian language. 

In the country of the Amu and the Sir the Tajiks are far more important. 
Ujfalvy, to whom we are indebted for detailed and authentic historical accounts 
of them, correctly points out that three classes must be distinguished: firstly the 
native Iranians, who naturally claim our fullest consideration ; next, the Persian 

1 Reise, p. 21. Cf. Lerch (Russischc Revue , vol. i, 1872, p. 30 seq.), who derives 
the name Sart from O. Ir. khshathra (by metathesis khshartaz=N.V. shahar , ‘ city ’) and 
examines the history of the expression with his usual thoroughness. Its most ancient 
application is said to have been in the name of the * lx-£]dprcci whom Ptolemy mentions 
as living in tho lowlands of the Sir (the Sills of tho younger Pliny), where formerly more 
numerous towns, villages, and hamlets oxisted than at the present day. In Sogdiana 
the name Sart is obsolete, while it occurs again in Khiva. Sultan Baber denotes by it 
the populations of several towns and districts in Ferghana. 

2 Spiegel, JSraniseh Alterthumskunde, vol. i, p. 340 seq. 
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colonists ; and, lastly, tlic descendants of Persian slaves. 1 The indigenous 
Tajiks as a general rule have brown hair and beards, but there are also found 
individuals with fair or red hair. Khanikoff 2 describes them as tall people 
with black hair and beards. Their eyes are large and dark, the nose well 
formed, the mouth rather large, the forehead broader, and the whole structure 
of the body somewhat heavier than in the ease of the Western Persians. 
Shaw 3 , to whom we are indebted for most of our knowledge resecting the 
inhabitants of the Pamir, describes the Tajiks as follows :— 

‘ The Tajiks are a very handsome race with high foreheads, full expressive 
eyes shaded by dark eyelashes, thin delicately-formed noses, short upper lips 
and rosy complexions. Their beards are generally very large and full, and 
often of a brown and even sometimes of a reddish tinge. They differ from the 
high-caste men of Northern India only, in being more stoutly and strongly 
built, and in having fuller faces. 

‘ Their kinsmen, the men of Badakshan, bear, even a closer resemblance 

to the Northern Indian.The Wakhanis partake of these 

characteristics, having also some of them light hazel-coloured eyes, as have 
also the Sirikulis whom I saw at Kasligliar. But the rough life they lead in 
their highland valleys had given a certain harshness of feature as well as an 
asperity of character, which contrasts with the good temper of their neighbours 
tile Kirghiz.’ 

Ujfalvy further points out that 1 the Tajiks of the mountains ’ are of a 
more independent and noble character than the inhabitants of the plains. 
This, as well as their exterior and the i>rimitive customs which arc preserved 
amongst them, permits us to recognize in them the genuine descendants of the 
old Mazdayasnan. As everywhere else, so also in Central Asia, the secluded 
and inaccessible character of the high mountainous districts heljttd to preserve 
and perpetuate the peculiar characteristics of their inhabitants. 

The Tajiks of the mountains are collectively called by the name of Galcha 4 . 
I do not think we can with justice accept any fundamental distinction between 
the Galchas and the Tajiks of the plains 6 . All the differences that exist 
between them, whether ext rinsic or intrinsic, may be explained by the fact that 
the former, being isolated in their mountains and high valleys, preserve the 
type of the Arian race in a purer and less impaired state, while the latter 

1 Ujfalvy, Expid* scient. vol. ii, pp. 33-34 ; Khanikoff, Mi moire sur V ethnographic de 
a Perse , p. 92. 

2 Mdm . stir letknogr ,, p. 103 ; comp. Spiegel, E.A, vol. i, pp. 339*340. 

8 1Reise, pp. 22-23. 

4 The name probably means 4 mountaineer,’ if the derivation of Tomaschek (Pamir* 
diafckte) from Pers. ghar, O. Ir. gairi , is correct. Ujfalvy : 4 lo Galea qu’on a appeld 
jusqu*& present aussi Tadjik des montagnes’ ( 4 the Galea who was called also up to now 
the Tajik of the mountains ’). 

s Of. Van don Ghoyn in the Bulletin de VAihini Oriental, 1881, pp* 221-223* 
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through their intermixture with Tatarian elements, have lost much of the 
purity of their blood. 

The Galchas are described as individually handsome, with brown, and 
occasionally red or even light flaxen hair; while the brachycepJialous skull- 
formation and considerable skull-capacity form a striking peculiarity, which 
but seldom appears prominently in the pure Tajiks. 1 Galchas are found in 
the vallej's of the mountains surrounding Ferghana; they dwell in the country 
round the sources of the Zerafshan, particularly in the valley of Yaghnob and 
along the Oxus as far up as its sources in the Pamir ; and even in the eastern 
parts of the plateau of Pamir itself, that is to say, beyond the Neza-tash ridge 
we meet with them in the district of Siri-kul. Not less interesting arc the 
natives of tho southern declivity of the Hindukush, in Clutrtil and Kafiristfin 
but they appear to belong mostly to the Indian race. 

Tho language of the Galchas, which has been of late the object of careful 
investigation 2 , is divided into several dialects, which have a particularly close 
connection with the old Eastern Iranian, and thus with the language of tho 
Avesta. If it shows an admixture of Indian words, the reason for this probably 
lies only intheirprimitive condition, in consequence of which they still suggest 
to us more of an original affinity with the Indian than with Modern Persian. 

Of tho Pamir dialects the Mungl or Mindslmni is the most important. It 
is spoken in Mungan, tho neighbourhood of Karan, Paryan, Shang&n, and 
in the still unknown valleys on tho frontiers of Kfiflristan, and is distinguish¬ 
ed by a peculiar resemblance to the Avesta language. In the valley of tho 
Panja, according to the different districts, the Wakhi, the Ishkashami, and 
Shigni are spoken. Besides this, the Sanglichi, tho dialect of Sanglich (bet ween 
Mungan and Ishkashim), is worthy of mention, as well as the YaghnobI, the 
language of tho Galchas in tho mountains near the upper Zerafshan. I must 
not pass over tho report of Mushketoff 3 upon the Galchas dwelling in the 
vicinity of tho glaciers of Zerafshan. He regards them as tho direct descendants 
of the ancient Persians. Their civilization is a highly primitive one. They 
do not occupy themselves with agriculture ; their houses and chattels arc made 
of stone, tho former without lime or cement. Their sole domestic animal is the 
IsJuik , a kind of wild ass, w'hieh they use for carrying burdens. 

We have just spoken of members of the Iranian stock, who have remained 
in a very low stage of civilization. Of the other Galchas this cannot be asserted 

l Toraaschok, PamirdialckCc, p. o seq. 

a Tomaschok, in his Zentralasiatische Studicn, vol. ii, 1ms worked up tho materials 
collected by Shaw (‘On the Glialtcha Languages,’ ‘Journal of tho Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,* vol. xlv, 1870, pp. 139-278; xlvi, 1877, pp. 07-120). Ho holds tho inhabitants 
of tho Pamir to be the descendants of the Saks, and ‘ such a linguistic research is to serve 
above all as a valid support to the following historical proof thatthoseSokswerea purely 
Iranian tribe, which had preserved the old Iranian mode of life and the genuine Iranian 
type in greater purity than tho Modo-Porsians, who were strongly influenced in every 
way by the Semites.’ 

3 ‘ Proceedings of tho Royal Geographical Society,* vol. ii, 1880, pp. 705-786. 
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in the same degree. I incline to believe that we may recognize in them the 
descendants of the Zoroastrians. The A vesta expressly described the primi¬ 
tive homo of the Iranian people, the most holy Aryam-vaija, as being situated 
in the mountainous countries drained by the Sir, the Zerafshan, and the Amu. 
Into these almost inaccessible valleys the faitliful adherents of the Mazda 
religion may have retired further and farther before the attacks of the Tatars 
and the Arabs. There they still cherished for a long time the ancient and 
venerable cultus which they had inherited from their ancestors. Many 
antiquated customs, preserved to the present, day, point to this conclusion. 
For instance. Wood 1 relates that ho observed among the inhabitants of Badakh- 
sh&n and Wakhan a peculiar disinclination to blow out a light. This is in 
conformity with the ideas and usages of the Zoroastrians, and, more important 
still, of the Zoroastrians alone. Fire was notoriously regarded by them as the 
most sacred element, which must be preserved as much as possible from any 
kind of profanation. Even the breath of man or his spittle is sufficient to 
desecrate it. Therefore even the priest before the fire-altar must perform his 
ceremonies and recite his prayers with his mouth covered. I can allude but 
briefly to the peculiar customs of the Kafirs : their practice of exposing the dead 
and also their peculiar treatment of women after delivery and during thoir 
courses, which correspond so closely to the similar precepts of the A vesta that 
wo can scarcoly admit the possibility of a merely accidental resemblance 2 . 

Finally, our theory is corroborated by native legends. In Shignan a 
tradition 3 exists that the inhabitants of that land were, so late as from 500 to 
700 years ago, Zardushti , adherents of the Mazda religion, and that only then 
were they converted to Islam by Mahomedan emissaries from the neighbouring 
western provinces. Certain buildings in the valley of theOxus are dedicated 
to the Atashparastagan, or ‘fire-worshippers 4 .’ Even if this statement be 
not altogether accurate, it still proves that people have preserved in the Galcha 
provinces down to the present day the remembrance of their former connection 
with the old national religion. 

If at a future time the veil which still hangs over the territories of the 
Oxus, viz. Shignan, Roshan, and Darwaz, should be lifted by a courageous 
traveller and inquirer, we may expect to receive new and abundant information 
concerning the highly important questions of Central Asiatic Ethnography 
and Iranian Antiquity. 

§ 2 . THE ADVERSARIES OF THE AVESTA PEOPLE. 

The life of the A vesta people was by no means ono of peacefulness and 
tranquillity. The Gathas themselves present a picture of continual combats 

1 ‘ Journey,’ pp. 177, 218 ; comp, therewith Spiegel, E.A. vol. i, p. 339. 

* Masson, 4 Narrative of Various Journeys in Baloochistan, Afghanistan, and the 
Panj&b,’ vol. i, p. 224 seq,; Spiegel, E.A. vol. i. p. 397. 

3 Gordon, 4 Pamir,’ p. 141. i Wood, ‘ Journey,* p. 218, 
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arid feuds, and show us how the existence of the newly-founded community of 
the Mazdayasmn, remained for a long time most precarious and uncertain. 
By degrees, however, all opposition seems to have broken down, the Mazda 
religion throve and increased, the number of its adherents grew larger from year 
to year, and in the more recent part of the Avesta they appear no longer as a 
maligned and persecuted people, but as victors and rulers. 

This brings us to a cardinal question in the history of the civilization of the 
Avesta people, a question which wc may briefly state as follows. Are we to 
concede that the Iranians, at tho time of their immigration into the .settlements 
described in the Avesta, did not there meet with an aboriginal people not akin 
to them ? Do we learn from the Avesta itself anything of conflict with tribes 
of non-Arian race ? Or do all the descriptions of hostile sunrises and warlike 
undertakings, which occur in the Avesta, refer solely to the feuds carried on 
amongst the Iranians themselves ; and arc consequently tho names of nations 
(to be hereafter enumerated) handed down to us in the Avesta to be all ex- 
X>lainod a3 designations of particular tribes (and their subdivisions) of the 
Iranian people ? 

As rogards the first part of this question, it is evident that in tho Avesta 
a very marked social and religious opposition is exhibited from tho beginning 
a contrast between tho settled population and tho nomads, between the ad¬ 
herents of the Zoroastrian doctrine and their enemies. And from that time 
forward it is unquestionable that this opposition is of paramount importance, 
and is most strongly emphasized by the authors of the Avesta. However, I 
believe that all tho circumstances bearing on this point have not yet been ex¬ 
plained. As the inhabitants of Turkistan are divided according to descent into 
Turks and Tajiks, into members of the Arian and Tatarian races, and according 
to occupation into Saris and Kirghiz ; so, side by side with the economic 
separation of tho population into wandering herdsmen and agricultural settlers, 
there exists also a national schism which affords us proof of t he existence of a 
non-Arian element in old Iran. It is true, tho national opposition, so far as it 
seems to be indicated in tho Avesta, does not belong to the present, but rather 
to the past—at least more frequent mention is made of the battles fought 
with the race foreign and hostile to the Arians in the legendary stories than in 
the form of genuine historical narrative. However, all this none the less tends 
to prove the existence of a non-Arian aboriginal people. 

The religious and economical schisms more or less coincide, as wo shall see 
presently. The Zoroastrian doctrine thrives among the settled population, 
who first accept it, while the nomadic tribes mostly decline to submit to its 
binding arid restraining laws. The Avesta on this account invariably extols 
the settled life of the peasant and the careful tending of cattle, and recognizes 
a religious merit in the cultivation of the soil and in the reclaiming of land still 
lying waste, as also in the gradual promotion of civilization. 
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But the social contrast can be as little mistaken for the national one in 
old Iran, as it can in the present ago in the principalities near the Sir and the 
Amu. It is probable, from internal evidence, that the non-Arians wore mostly 
nomads ; but there is no doubt that a considerable part of the old Iranian 
nation also followed the same roving maimer of life. They had as yet by no 
means universally taken to agriculture and permanent settlements. 

I bogin with the Gut. has, the only part of the A vesta the contents of 
which are exclusively devoted to contemporary events and the description 
of existing circumstances. Here the contrast is manifestly the economic and 
religious one. I shall refer to this more in detail, whon, in t he economic por¬ 
tion of my work, I have to speak of the mutual relations of agriculture and 
cattlebreeding, as well as of the contrast between the nomadic and the settled 
populations. 

On the one side stand the husbandmen, the pious, the faithful, truly 
devoted to Ahura Mazda and the Good Doctrine, who distinguish themselves 
particularly by the care which they bestow upon the sacred cow. On tho 
other side we behold the impious, who do not plough the field, and who cause 
injury and harm to the cow : these are the nomads, who have no knowledge of 
the systematic rearing of cattle, the unbelievers who do not accept Zarathush- 
tra’s doctrine. That these too wore Iranians is proved by the mere fact that 
the prophet argues with them, propounds his doctrine to them, and calls 
upon them to decide in its favour. This at least presupposes a community of 
language and a certain measuro of relationship which we could not admit as 
existing between Arians and non-Arians. We have only to remember the 
sublime passage in which Zarathushtra, or one of his first adherents and follow¬ 
ers, preachos the now faith (evidently in the midst of a large gathering of pea¬ 
sants), beginning with the words— 

4 1 will announce it: Now hear and understand, 

Ye who have come from near and from far 1 F 

Between tho believers and the unbelievers, the husbandmen and the no¬ 
mads, bloody conflicts ensued : 

1 He shall not disturb our prayers, 

Who said how one beholds in the worst manner (or profanely ) 

The cow and the sun with one’s eyes ; 

Who bestows gifts upon the wicked, 

But causes the pasture-grounds to lie waste. 

And hurls his weapons against the pious *F 

The prophet even summons his adherents openly to the fight : 

‘ None of you shall listen to the words 
And precepts of the wicked ; 

For into his house and into his village, 

V Yasna XLV, 1. * Ys. XXXII, 10, 
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Into his estate and his country 

Will he bring grief and death. 

Therefore slay them with weapons'!* 

The separation of the people into believors and unbelievers begins in the 
Gathas, and continues throughout the whole of the Avesfca. It is highly 
characteristic of the tone of the Avesta, and the language possesses a complete 
series of expressions whereby the adherents of the Zoroastrian religion and their 
opponents are designated 2 . Prom the wicked, who are ignominiou.sly com¬ 
pared even with noxious and loathsome animals 3 , originated every kind of 
evil, viz., hatred, enmity, and discord 4 5 ; the faithful, on the contrary, distin¬ 
guish themselves by their pious and holy spirit and their humble devotion 
towards Ahura Mazda 6 . The constantly recurring prayers of the Avesta, 
therefore, are especially those which call down blessings and happiness upon 
the faithful, and misery and misfortune upon the wicked. 

‘ According to desire, power over all good that originates from piety is 
given to the pious ; but no power is given to the wicked ! Master of his 
wishes be the pious, impotent in his wishes be the wicked ! Joy 
and prosperity do I wish for the world of the pious, but distress and 
adversity do I wish for the entire world of the wicked 6 .’ 

The religious and the economic schism in the population of old Inin is 
thus beyond question illustrated clearly enough. It is undoubtedly far more 
difficult to prove the existence of a race-opposition between the Arians and the 
non-Arians. 

The plains near the Caspian and Aral Seas, as also those along the northern 
shores of the Black Sea, were, even in the most ancient days, inhabited by a 
large number of wandering tribes, which are usually classed under the general 
appellation of 4 Scythians * by the Greeks. They may be considered as consist¬ 
ing chiefly of the aborigieal population of Iran. If they were of Tatarian descent, 
like the present inhabitants of the steppes—and certain analogies in their 
mode of life and customs with those of the present Turkomans and Kirghiz 

1 Ys. XXXI, 18. 

2 The most important amongst them are: Asha or wfhavan (Skr. rtdvan), ‘pious 
righteous; 1 anevthavan, drval {in the Cl at ha dialect dreg vat, where <y strengthens v, as in 
hvdgva, identical with hvova of the common dialect), 4 impious, unrighteous ; 1 hudaena 9 
« adhering to the good doctrino ;* duzhdasna ; Mazdayasna ‘ Mazda worshipper $ * 
datvayasna, * demon-worshipper ; 1 dahma, ‘ pious ;* adahma . Fellow-believers are called 
hdmd-dasna or hva-da?na 9 the believers in other faiths anyd-varena or anyd-tkaeeha* 

3 Hence khrafstra-maehya, * men like IchrafstrasS 

i Aenagh ‘hatred,* proceeds from the wicked (Ys. XXXII, 6*8); the wicked are 
designated as tbiehvaftto, 1 malignant, hostile ’ (Ys. XXVIII, 7); their resistance is called 
paiti-rema ,, asthma (Ys. XLIV, 20 ; XLVIII, 7 ; XLIX, 4, &c.) 

5 Hence the abstract terms asha, vohu-manfi, as well as drmaiti (in the Gathasr= 
&ramaiti), are frequently used as concrete for * the pious, righteous; ’ Ys. XXXIII, 3 ; 
XXXIV, 2 and 3; XLVI, 16, &c. 

• Ys. VIII, 5, 6, 8. 
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cannot but be recognized —the diversity of race would be thereby established. 
However, it is almost agreed that the Scythians were of Arian descent, as 
appears particularly from the proper names transmitted to us through the 
medium of Greek writers. The southern tribes appear to have belonged to 
the Iranian, the northern perhaps to the Slavonic branch of the Indo-Ger- 
manic family 1 . Concerning the Scythian nation of the Saks, which dwelt in 
the mountainous countries near the upper banks of the Amu-darya, Tomas- 
chek 2 specially undertakes to adduce proofs that it was a genuine Iranian 
tribe, and that it has preserved the characteristics of the Iranian nation in a 
purer and more genuine form than perhaps tho Persians or tho Medcs. Here 
again then we have no national contrast, but merely another instance of that 
economical separation of the Iranian people into nomads and settled colonists, 
which is indicated by the most ancient fragments of the Avesta. The Scy¬ 
thians represented only those tribes which still wandered over the steppes as 
migratory herdsmen; whilst the Sogdians, Persians, Medes, Bactrians, Arians 
were those who had taken to the cultivation of the soil and to permanent 
dwellings. But if the Scythians of ancient times exhibit many striking points 
of resemblance in customs and ways of life to the modern Tatarian inhabitants 
of the steppes ; if they, like the latter, distinguished themselves as bold riders 
delighted in continual battles and feuds, drank mares’ milk as their favourite 
beverage, and lived in the most astonishing and repulsive, unclcanliness,— 
all this must have been on account of the identity of external circumstances 
in tho nature of the soil and climate, whereby both have been influenced, and 
the same results were brought about at different times and among different 
nations. 

I do not wish to deny the Iranian, or at all events Arian, nationality of a 
large portion of tho Scythian tribes, least of all that of the Saks 3 , but I would 
remark that the name f Scythian’ is used rather vaguely by Greek writers. It 
strikes me that tho name had more of an economic import, and comprehended 
all the nomadic nations of the Eastern European and the Central Asiatic low¬ 
lands, without taking into consideration whether any differences of blood and 
language existed. In short, the notion contained in the name * Scythians * 
is co-extensive with the vague and general expression ‘Turanians,’ much in 
favour with modern writers or perhaps with the term ‘ Kirghiz ’ in the case of 
modern Turkistan. If. therefore, it can be proved with certainty of a part of 
the Scythians, that they belonged to the Arian race and spoke an Arian 

1 Dunoker, Geechichte den Alterthutrw , vol. ii, p. 430 seq.; Spiegel, E.A . vol. ii, p. 333 
et seq. 

2 Pamirdialektc, p. 4. . 

3 According to Grigorjeff (‘ On the Scythian Tribe of the Saks 1 ), as well as according 
to Cuno (* Inquiries in the Region of Ancient Ethnography, part i, 4 The Scythe’), the 
Saks are a Sclavonic people; while in other quarters this view is disputed (cf. Ruemsche 

Revue* vol. i, pp. 103-105). 
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language, it does not follow that there were not also tribes of aforoign race, per¬ 
haps Tatars, amongst the Scythians and reckoned as belonging to them 1 . 

This is merely by the wav. As we are here dealing only with a possibility, 

T shall omit further mention of the Scythians, and shall attempt to discover 
whether no ot her t races of a non-Arian aboriginal populat ion may be discovered. 
And such traces are undoubtedly to be found. The best Assyriologists are 
agreed that the Semites, on their immigration into the plains of 1 ho Euphrates 
and the Tigris, found a people foreign to them, with a culture, language, 
and writing of their own. From the blending of the two t ribes, the Sumir and 
the Akkad, the aborigines and immigrating (Cushites or Semites, arose the 
Ohaldittan people. This gradual intermingling may have taken place only 
after tierce struggles and contests, but no tradition reaches back to those war¬ 
like ages of the past. Even in the oldest monuments we lind Sumir and Akkad 
already forming one nation. The language of the Sumir became gradually 
extinct, and only survived as a sacred dialect still preserved in temples and 
schools. 'But the writing invented by the aborigines, viz. the cuneiform 
character, was now accepted as the predominant and only current language of 
the Semites ; it was adapted to the wants of the Kushite dialect, and served 
thenceforth for their writing as it had done before for that of the Sumerian 
dialect. Every symbol now corresponded to a new sound, without however 
losing its old signification. The symbol which, in the Sumerian language, 
meant the sun and the day, still retained its Sumerian phonetic value in 
ut, url, par and para ; it may however be also read -skamash or yum, which are 
the Semitic words for ‘sun ’ and 4 day. ’ Thus the writing of the Ohalda>an 
cuneiform characters of itself reveals to us the striking intermixture of two 
dissimilar elements, pervading in a similar way the entire civilized life of the 
tribes of the Mesopotamian lowland 2 , 

[t is therefore clear that we must assume the existence of an aboriginal 
population of foreign race before the appearance in t he East of the Semites, 
and even before that of the Arians. That it did not confine itself to the dis¬ 
tricts round the Euphrates and the Tigris, but that it spread likewise over the 
entire plateau of Iran, is to be accepted as pretty certain. Whether that 
original population was a Tatarian one, cannot indeed be proved absolutely, 
but it is not improbable, if we consider the character of the Sumerian language. 
If, relying upon Chinese sources, we allow that the present Khanates, Khiva, 
Bokhara, and Khokand, as well as Eastern Turkistaii were inhabited in the 

l To my delight 1 hero myself in accord with Maspero, who asserts positively 
(‘ History of the Oriental Peoples in Antiquity,’ p. 121)) : ‘The Seytlis. the oldest among 
mankind, belong at lonst partly to those tribes of the Turanian raee, which even at the 
present day inhabit the north of Europe and Asia from the marshes of Finland to the 
bunks of the Amur.' 

•i Cf. Maspero, “History," pp. l.V>, seq., 152; Duncker. Qe which tv des Alterthums 
yol. i, p. 247 seq., ; Spiegel, E.A. yoj. i, p. 381 soq. 
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most ancient- times by an Arian population, and that the Mongol- Tatar race, 
first occupied those districts in a comparatively recent period 1 , I must declare 
myself altogether incompetent to decide this question. However, this does not 
seem to me to touch the root of the matter. If wc speak of an aboriginal 
population of Western Asia, we are dealing with an epoch of time for which 
direct historical testimony cannot be demanded, and which indeed stands at 
the very dawn of history. If, then, the Tatarie-Mongolian nations which 
now jkjssoss Central Asia found Arian tribes there before them, very likely the 
Arians in their turn met in their first immigration with a primitive population 
of Tatars, which naturally, at the time when the new Mongolian invasion began, 
had been absorbed long ago bv the ruling classes. 

I would moreover suggest; that no more weight be attached to these 
details than I myself allow them. For in order to attain to a really definite 
judgment on this difficult and complicated question, one must have made the 
most extensive studies regarding very different countries. Only the possibility 
that, side by side with the Arian population of old Iran, an older non-Arum 
one existed, may be considered as assured. This brings me to the principal 
point of my argument : How does t he A vest a bear upon t his quest ion ( 

I shall later on adduce some indirect, proofs, which seem to establish the 
existence of a primitive non-Arian race. That slavery existed in old Iran 
follows, as well as from other causes, from the fact that industry, ill spite of 
the absence of a peculiar class of manufactures, had readied a degree of deve¬ 
lopment. by no means insignificant. The slaves may have been either captives 
taken in war from among the hostile Arian tribes, or, what is more probable 
descendants of the conquered aborigines who had been deprived of their lands, 
but were allowed to follow trades which to the conquerors appeared less 
honourable than agriculture. We shall find further on that, in the houses of 
of the Mazdayasnitu, daughters of unbelieving tribes lived as maid-servants 
and concubines, a practice denounced in the Avesta with such abhorrence, 
that we may conclude theroform that, like the dosa-women of the Rigveda, 
these must have been women belonging to the non-Arian tribes, against whom 
the priests of Mazda preached with such holy indignation. 

But in the Avesta we have also proofs of the most- direct kind. Non * 
Arians arc often expressly named, and, twist and turn them as we will, these 
facts cannot he ignored, and we are thus actually compelled to assume the exis¬ 
tence of non-Arian tribes in old Iran. The non-Arian countries are attacked 
by the Arians, they are destroyed through the glory of Zarathushtra 2 . This is 
a clear allusion to the war of races which the Iranians, especially the pre-Zoroas- 
trian Iranians, waged with their enemies, and in which they proved victorious. 
Of the province of Varna it is expressly said that it contained non-Arian 

1 Cf. Ttusa 1 self: Revue , vol. ix, p. 328. 

a Yt. XVTII, 2 (anairyiio-dqn f huvd); Yt, XJX, 68. 
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inhabitants.! Varna was, in my opinion, situated in the north-western parts 
of the country possessed by the Iranians, perhaps in the present district of 
Taberistan. And it may be hence conjectured that the non-Arian tribes 
gradually withdrew before the victorious Arians into the almost inaccessible 
mountains of the Alburz, in order to maintain there, for at least some time 
longer, their ancient independence. 

This non-Arian tribe in Varna I hold to be identical with the ‘ wicked 
people of Varna,’ frequently mentioned elsewhere in the A vesta, who stand in 
close relation to the ‘ demons of Mazenderan 1 2 ’. As Mazenderan is not very 
distant from Tabcristan, there is good reason for believing in the connection, 
and we are also entitled to recognize in the demons mentioned above only 
foreign aborigines, the remnants of whom maintained themselves longest in 
the swampy forests on the narrow coast-district between the Caspian Sea and 
Alburz. 

The war of races is moreover assigned by the A vest a to a very ancient 
period. The tradition respecting that period of bloody warfare is attached to 
the half-mythical Jigure of H(iu«fii/n 11 y ha —llosheng in Fiixilist- - one of the 
oldest princes of the line of the heroic kings of the Avesta and of the Shall- 
name : 

‘To the Ardvi-sura Anahit a did iiaushyangha, the l’amdhata, sacrifice 
on the foot of the Hara, and he prayed to her : " ('Irani me this gift, 
O Ardvi-sura Anahit a, that 1 may become the supreme ruler over¬ 
all demons and men,. . . . and that I may slay two-thirds of the 
demons of Mazenderan and of the wicked people of Varna 3 ." 

As we know, Strabo also makes mention of a tribe of the Anariak,:, who 
according to him were settled on the coast of the Caspian Sea. Here we have 
the corrupt form of that name Anarya by which the Iranians of the A vest a 

1 Vd. 1, 18 ; <nati rydrita jlahhemh.aiwixh iffini. 1 rend mv ixhiium instead of 
aiwinhldra according to the Vendidad-snde and the Vahinvi translation. The latter has 
rmCirirh matdcin madam mrinaxhaih. The word thus comes from the root .shi—khdri„ 
and we need only be surprised that the root-vowel is not increased before the. suflix tar- 

2 Varrnya.drvaiUo and m<lzaint/a.da;va. It lias probably a similar sense, when it 
is said on Vrva in the south-eastern boundaries of the territories of the Avesta people 
that ‘evil inhabitants ’ dwelt there ( agha.atwixhIti\ra ) Vd. J, II; for its rending ride the 
preceding note; (Veld, aharilar avannii nosh nth). Here we must probably think not of 
non-Arian but of Indian tribes. Very interesting also is the expression 'malignant or 
hostile tribes’ (danhcu&\\,mkh*hdithyao and rdkhxhyPitish dan hard. Yt. X, 27 and 78, 
as anairyao.dahhdtjd). The epithet is derived from • the rt. rakhxhzziSUr. raksh, and is 
thus akin to Skr. ruk$has> which also serves in t he Kigveda as a designation for hostile 
fcribos. The meaning * demon ’ which is usually found in dictionaries is certainly only 
the secondary one, as in the caso of Dasa and Dasyu. Vide Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, 
p. 109 seq.; Ludwig, Einlcitung sur Uebersclzung dee Rigwda , p. 211. 

3 Yt, V, 22. 
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could scarcely have meant merely an individual tribe dwelling near the Caspian 
Sea, but rather all the tribes that belonged to a race foreign to their own.* 

If inv view is correct, the aborigines of the land are frequently designated 
as daiva, (lemons. They were to the orthodox Iranians only the earthly image 
of the superhuman, wicked powers. In an analogous manner the two ideas 
which indicate demons and foes belonging to foreign tribes are continually 
intermingled in the Rig-veda, and we cannot always easily distinguish, in the 
different passages, which of the two designations is the correct one. If in the 
Avesta a distinction is made bet ween daiva and men 2 , we must naturally 
understand the former to mean superhuman monsters. It may be shown, 
however, that in the Rig-veda, too, the primitive population of the Panjab, 
the people of the Dana, are frequent ly placed in direct opposition to the tribe of 
Alanu, to the human race 3 . That the daivas of the Avesta may likewise be 
beings of flosh and blood we might be inclined to infer from the fact that even 
Mazdayasnan, when they grossly violate the commandments of Zarathushtra, 
degenerate into demons, and become like the rudest , most abject, and most 
profligate of men 4 . However, 1 may here assume a similar use to that of the 
German word Teufel (devil). 

The struggle of the Arians with the daivas, the subjection of the primitive 
inhabitants of the Iranian highlands, naturally accompanied the first immi¬ 
gration of the Arian tribes in the earliest epoch of their history. Accordingly, 
the native legend assigns those events to the reign of King Yima, by whom also, 
as we shall see further on, the systematic breeding of cattle is said to have been 
introduced, llis person at all events represents a very early and primitive 
stage of the civilization of the Iranian people. The Avesta makes him pray' to 
Anahita : 

£ Grant me that I may snatch away from the demons both wealth and 
plenty, both fields and herds, both nourishment .and splendour 6 .’ 

For the arable lands and pasture-grounds the course of the struggle is as 
follows. Yima tries to take by force from the daivas the districts suitable for 
thriving settlements in order to make them over to his own people. This was 
undoubtedly the beginning and the earliest phase of the war of races. The 
legend then goes on to ascribe to Zarathushtra the complete destruction of 
the daivas. Formerly they roved in human form about the earth, but after 

1 Strabo, pp. 507, 508 (here a city Anariakn is also mentioned), 514 near the Murders 
the Hyrcanians, the Cadusians and similar tribes. The Aistpubcsa of Strabo 
would correspond closely enough to an Old Iranian Anairyaka, a derivative from an airy a. 

2 Ys. XXIX, 4 ; cf. also supra, Yt. V, 22, next the formations davva, mashya, ydlv* 
pairika , kavi, karapau , near them we also find satar ‘ the destroyer, the enemy,’ Ys 
IX, 18; Yt. I, 10 ; V, 13 &c. 

3 Rv. II, 20, 7 ; V, 31, 7 ; VI, 21, 11, &c. 

* Vd. VII, 56, ‘ ... he is a daiva, a worshipper of the daivas, one who holds inter* 
course with the daivas , one who adheres to the daivas d Cf. Vd. VIII, 31. 

5 Yt. V, 26. 
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the advent of the prophet they disappeared and could only exercise tlieir 
destructive influence as disembodied beings*. Where the Iranian people thus 
gradually emerge from the dawn of legend into the brighter light of an his¬ 
torical age, the daivas and the battles with them are removed to a supernatural 
and superhuman region, and lapse into all-deforming myth. At the period of 
the foundation and of the flourishing estate of the Mazda-religion the dominion 
and independence of the non-Arian tribes are already broken down ; they have 
either disappeared from the soil and been destroyed by the Iranians, or they 
still subsist merely as the last survivors who have adapted themselves gradually 
to the laws and ideas of the victors, and who pursue a peaceful trade amidst 
the ruling classes of the Arians, without being any longer savagely persecuted 
by them but yet without enjoying equal rights. 

We have already spoken of the Mdzanian claims. Whether their name 
bears any relation to that of the present province of Mazenderan cannot bo 
proved with certainty ; however, it is not impossible. Mazenderan, on account 
of its extremely unwholesome climate and its marshy soil, which was certainly 
covered in olden times with impenetrable forests, may have remained free from 
the settlements of the Arians, and have served as a place of refuge to the 
conquered aborigines. In the legend of Firdusi, also, Mazenderan is regarded 
as the dwelling-place of demons, as prominently appears from the narrative of 
the march of Kaikaus to that country 2 . 

It is with the Mdzanian claim# that Haushyangha principally lights—the 
very hero of t he Iranian legend who subdued the wicked people of Varna. He 
thus invokes the genius Druvaspa : 

‘ Grant me, that I may overpower all Mdzanian daivas , that, terrified, 

1 may not give way through fear before the demons. Before us may 
all daivas in alarm give way against their will, terrified may they 
fly unto darkness 3 *. 

Together with the daivas are to be named the drujas , monsters which 
arc also, as I believe, to be understood in very many eases as human beings, 
and indeed as race-enemies of the Arians. We read frequently in the Gr7tlk7« : 

‘ For that reason do 1 ask Thee ; give me a correct reply, O Ahura : 

How can I deliver the monsters into the power of the pious 

In order to slay them according to the commandments of Thy Doct rine, 

In order to cause a mighty overthrow among the wicked ? 

I will deliver them up, 0 Mazda, to Danger and Misery 4 !’ 

So also in the later A vest a, when the bullock, carried off by the nomads of 
the steppes, complains to Mithra that he has been led away into the abode of 

~x Y St IX, 15, ‘Thou, O Zrtrftt.hushtra, didst rnako* all demons,* who before roamed 
about the world in human forms,* conceal themselves in the earth.* 

2 Fird\xst f 8hah-riamc , ed. by Vullers, vol. i, p. 315 serf., Spiegel* E.A. vol. i, p. 585 

seq. 

I Yt. IX, 4 ; XVII, 26; ei. Vd. XVII, 9. 4 Y«. XLIV, 14. 
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monsters 1 ; or, when the 'monsters of Varna/ who may probably, however, 
be identical with the evil people of Varna, arc expressly distinguished from the 
* invisible monsters/ the wicked spirits 2 . 

Two results may be deduced from the above facts. The Avesta in no way 
contravenes the belief in a primitive race in Ir&n foreign to the Arians, but 
lends it a noteworthy confirmation. ‘ Non-Arian ’ tribes are expressly mentioned 
in the Zoroastrian documents. We furthermore arrive, through the Avesta, 
at the result to which modern interpretation of the Rig-vcda has brought us. 
In many passages where mention is made apparently of monsters or demons, 
we have to deal, not with superhuman incidents, but with absolutely real and 
to a certain extent historical events. The same expression which designates 
the dark powers of Hell, the demoniacal enemies of the bright, beneficent 
deities of light, denotes also the enemies of mankind, and, indeed, especially 
those enemies with whom the Arians were united by none of the ties of blood, 
custom, religion, or language, and who might therefore, with some show of 
reason, be regarded by them as the embodiment of the power hostile to God— 
the non-Arian tribes whom they subdued in the earliest period of their immi¬ 
gration in the fierce Avar of races. 

§ 3. Character of the Adversaries of Avesta People . 

In particular eases it is naturally no easy matter to distinguish between 
those enemies of the Avesta people who, living as nomads, differed from them 
only in their economic status, and those who belonged to a foreign tribe. The 
following may be considered as a criterion at least occasionally applicable. 
As the war with the primitive race is as a rule laid in the legendary period, that 
is, in a past time remote from that of the Avesta, we are probably right in 
holding, where the Avesta speaks of existing circumstances, that the conflict 
is generally one between husbandmen and nomads. But where the events of 
an earlier epoch are described, there remains the possibility of allusion being 
made to a difference of race. At ail events it is beyond question that in the 
Avesta national conflicts, as opposed to social ones, are only of secondary 
importance. 

In this Section, therefore, I shall only mention in general those enemies 
who threatened the peace and security of the Avesta people, without consider¬ 
ing whether they belonged to the Arian race or not. 

These enemies were bodies of horsemen, who had their real abode and place 
of refuge in the desert. Mounted on swift horses, they broke? suddenly into 
the settled well-cultivated districts of the Zoroastrians, and surprised their 
villages and hamlets. Whoever offered resistance was slain, the remainder, 
as well as the women and children, were carried off into captivity. The main 
object of these inroads, however, was simply to make booty of the herds of • 

1 Y*. X, 86. a Varenya.dravaiMirfruji mainyava.druj, Yt. I # 19. 
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cattle, which wore driven off by the robbers into the oases of the steppes, where 
all pursuit was vain 1 . 

Such conditions of life vividly recall to mind those which existed down to 
very recent times on the north-eastern frontiers of Persia, and which have only 
very lately been gradually brought to an end through the extension of Russian 
dominion in Central Asia. As in ancient times the settled dwellings of the 
A vesta jienplc were invaded by the nomadic tribes of the North, so in Khorasan 
up to our own times the villages and estates of the Persians were liable to 
the inroads of the Turcomans. The object of the plundering excursions of the 
Turcomans is likewise to rob their more wealthy neighbours, and to carry off 
cattle and slaves. They owe their success more to their sudden and unex¬ 
pected attacks, which calls# the greatest panic and confusion among the 
Persians and cripple their power for resistance, than to their personal courage 
and resolution. The effects of such attacks are horrible, and travellers like 
Ferrier, Vamhery, M‘Gregor and others are able to describe dreadful scenes, 
which they have either heard of or witnessed with their own eves. 2 The in¬ 
security of life and property has here reached such a height, that the most 
flourishing and most fertile districts of Iran have become gradually depopulated 
and remain wholly uncultivated and useless. In many districts ruined villages 
are met with in close succession. The remains of waterworks and canals show 
that industry is declining. In some parts hardly a single family is to be found 
which has not had to lament t he loss of one or more of its members, who have 
either perished during a raid or are pining in slavery among the Turcomans. 

If however the Persians at the present day are every when* at a disadvan¬ 
tage on the frontiers of Khorasan, and do not even show themselves capable of 
making corresponding reprisals, the case must have been different in more 
ancient times. According to the A vesta, the princes of the Arian districts 
assembled and opened a regular campaign against their enemies, in order to 
exact a bloody vengeance for all their encroachments 3 . If we were to press 
this passage, wo might even infer from it that the enemies referred to must have 
belonged to a non-Arian tribe. 

An allusion to the marauding and plundering expeditions of t he nort hern 
barbarians is contained in the following passage :— 

* What is, fifthly, most unpleasant to this earth?—When pious men, 
O Spitama Zarathushtrn, and women and children are driven into 

l The dwellers near the banks of the Ranglia, the Jaxartes, probably nomadic tribe 
of herdsmen, are expressly designated (Vd. J, 20) as tuozhya (=:X.P. toz) ‘robber-like, 
rapacious ; ’ taozhyacka.dagh e ush .aiwish itara. 

1 Corap. the collections by Marvin, ‘ Merv,’ p. 177 seq.; on the system of attack 
and the mode of fighting of the Turcomans see particularly Ferrier, Voyages, vol, i, p. 
162 seq. 

$Yt.X,8, 
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captivity along the sandy, waterless way, and, .complaining, raise their 
voice 1 ’ 

Here is evidently represented such a band of robbers on tluir way back 
to their sandy steppes from a successful raid. The captives arc dragged away 
in fetters, and with tears and wailings they follow their cruel victors to a hard, 
life-long bondage. We can scarcely believe that two or three thousand years 
have intervened between the time when these descriptions were written and 
quite recent days, when the missionary Wolff, in his well-known ‘Travels/ 
depicted scenes in every way similar, experienced and witnessed bv himself in 
the same land 2 . 

As a designation of the nomads of the deserts who sot out for plunder, the 
word haem, ‘ army * or* hostile army/ is pretty* often used in the A vesta. 
In this context the word corresponds perhaps to the modern AbaMhn, the 
expression for the plundering expeditions of the Turcomans. It may be con¬ 
ceived that nothing was so much feared, nothing so much an emblem of horror 
and terror, as a surprise by the hacna : 

• Whoever should give a wicked, impious enemy of the pious, the pressed 
juice Ifauma, or of the consecrated food for tin? sacrificial festival 
meal, does no better work than if ho led the haena, consisting of a 
thousand horse, against the villages of the Mazdavasniin, *le\v the 
men, and dragged away the herds of cattle into captivity 3 / 

The nature of the haena is clearly characterized in this passage, more 
especially by the descriptive epithet ‘consisting of a thousand horse/ Else¬ 
where it is styled ‘ with broad lines of battle, malicious, surprising 4 / The 
enemy is thus a force of cavalry, scouring the country in detached bands, not 
fighting man to man, but conquering through cunning surprise's and sudden 
attacks, not by heroic valour. The linen a also bears banners and standards; •’ 

1 Vd. HI, 11. Observe tlio expression vamithlm. pai)tt'nn .pO anvdo £ hnn.hlkviloIjlnm 
* the dry and dusty way leading to captivity/ i.r. into the desert ! 

2 Wolff, in Marvin, ‘ Merv, ’ p. 238. J cannot forbear quoting the description which 
the passage before us so strikingly recalls : Wolff was accompanied by Bokhara merchants 
who had bought at Sarakhs two Persian boys as slaves, whom they were going to bring 
to Bokhara to sell. The one was seven years of age, and the other nine. The Turcoman 
universally call the PersiansOuzl-baash i.e., “ Red-head." Wandering through the desert 
the two poor Cltizl-baash slaves were singing in the morning, and during the day, and 
in the evening, in plaintive strains, the following words : 

“The Al-amnan has taken us, 

Poor, poor Cuzl-baash ! 

And carry us, and carry us 

In iron and chains, in iron and chains 

To Oogantsh and Bokhara.” 

Tims they proceodod through the desert, continually hearing that plaintive strain. 

3 Vd. XVII1, 12 ; hazafi rT-aspdmJiaetiafn. 

t H a ■? nay a osrlm.prrf th u-ai ni ketydo .davfiitftyao. pa ta i thy no . Vs. IV, IK. 

6 ‘ Before- the wicked armies of the enemy, they bear Ihe bloody banners (khnTnm 
draftthem),' Yt. X, 03; Ys. LVII, 2o. Cf. prrrlh H-drafsha, nztjrrrpto-rirttfsha. khrQnm 
drafthem.barut. Yt, XIJJ, 136, 
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and J inay here remind the reader that the Turcomans also, 1 believe, carry 
field-ensigns, although their employment generally presupposes a certain 
amount of tactical knowledge and an organized mode of fighting. 

On the other hand, it appears, somewhat incongruous to find the haena 
mentioned as using war-chariots 1 . The nomads of the steppes certainly 
fought in that ago, as they now do, on horseback only ; tho uso of war-chariots 
points to more civilized nations. The writer therefore is either speaking of 
hostile armies in general, and not especially of the hordes of the deserts, or else 
he arbitrarily transfers the conditions and methods of his own people to other 
tribes. 

The appearance of tho enemy, as it was mostly a sudden surprise, natural¬ 
ly inspired terror and consternation 2 . Only through divine assistance was it 
possible to master the dreaded and hated foe : 

4 When Mithra drives against the terrible, hostile armies, against those 
so assembled for fighting in the battle of the country : Then does he 
fasten behind their backs t-lie arms of those who have broken their 
engagements; then does he veil their sight and deafen their cars 3 .’ 

Naturally, it was tho herds of tho settlers that tho nomads more especially 
hankered after. The main object of all the plundering incursions and sur¬ 
prises of the nomadic hordes was to gain booty, as was generally the ease in all 
the wars of those remote ages. They found it more convenient to seize from 
their settled neighbours what they required, than to occupy themselves with the 
troublesome work of rearing cattle in a regular and systematic manner. If we 
consider what value the Avesta people attached to their herds, we can con¬ 
ceive why the loss of those dearest of possessions is lamented in the following 
strain : 

c On that blood-stained path into captivity wanders the cow, that 
goes upon hoofs, when she falls into the power of the breakers of 
covenants 4 . ’ 

4 The cow that is driven away as booty, implores him (Mithra) for help, 
longing to return to her stalls : 44 When will the valiant one, driving 
us from behind, bring us back into our stall, O Mithra, the master of 
wide fields ? When will he lead us to the paths that belong to the 
pious, who are dragged away into the abode of the demons 5 ” ’ 

] ~RcUf^hainya. Yt . VIII, 56; XIV , 48. 

2 Voighna; comp. Skr. vij, part, vignu, 4 perplexed, confounded.’ Ys. LXVIII 
13, pairi.haenaydoscha, voighnuhyd ‘jboforo tlie terror which tho htw.na calls forth.’ In 
Ys. LVII, 14 voighna is akin to aghdo.ithycjao, ‘ovil, corruption;’ in Ys. VIII, 
56 ; XIV, 48 near homa, paman, kapasti , haenya rat ha, uzg:repla.drafsha. 

’ 3 Yt, X, 48, avi.haenayao. khravlnhyeitish . (Similarly Yt. XV, 49 ; XIX, 54). 

4 Yt. X, 38. The 4 breakers of covenants’ mithra.druju (as elsewhoro occasionally 
ana8havan, drvat , &c.) stand evidently for haena hero, as in the passage (Yt. X, 48) trans* 
lated above* . 

5Yt. X, 86, vide Coldner, Mvirik , § 104. 
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§ 4. Names of Nations in the Avesta. 

We have an interesting passage in tho Farvardin Yasht which enumerates 
the most important nations in Iran. It runs as follows, omitting superfluous 
repetitions : 

* We praise the manes oi the pious men and of the pious women of the 
Arian countries, of the Turanian countries, of those of the Sarima, of 
those of the Sani, and of those of the Dahas 1 .’ 

If we take this passage quite literally, we must at any rate assume that the 
Arians arc here contrasted with the Turanians, the Sarima, the Sani, and the 
Dahas, and that the latter, therefore, do not belong to tho Arian race. Here, 
however, I must first of all observe that so far as I am aware no further proof 
can be adduced from the Avesta for the non-Arian descent of the nations 
abovenamed. 

I begin with the Turanians. At present we use this name ethnographi- 
cally for tho Tatarian nomadic tribes of Central Asia. But this application is 
arbitrary, and is in nowise confirmed by hints gathered from the Avesta. Nor 
is the practice justified by Firdusl. Indeed, tho name Turn appears to have 
always been regarded by the Iranians, from the Avesta to the Book of Kings, 
as a collective idea which did not indicate any ethnographical division, but 
comprised tho peoples of the steppes from the Caspian Sea to tho Sir and 
beyond it. The remains of an aboriginal population of Tatars may thus indeed 
have formed part of them, just as may have been the case also with the Scyths 
of the Greek authors, but they must in all likelihood have been chiefly Arians. 

The Tura are mentioned in tho Gathas ; but, owing to the recognized 
difficulty of those texts, we must not attach too much importance to such an 
isolated passage. I believe it to mean that a family from that tribe, namely 
that of tho Frydna —the name is altogether Iranian—became converted to the 
Zoroastrian faith and adopted a settled life : 

‘ When pious people in the family and amongst the kinsmen 
Of the praiseworthy Turanian Frydna arose, 

Who increased zealously the settlements of the good : 

Then settled with them together with the Spirit of the Good Mind 
Ahura Mazda, and ruled over them, to their joy.®’ 

Elsewhere also the Avesta speaks of pious men amongst the Turanians as 
well as amongst tho Dahas 3 , and if this does not prove the non-Arian descent 
of those tribes to be an impossibility, it at least renders such a belief essentially 
more difficult. 

Ab horsemen the Tura are characterized by the epithet ‘with swift horses,’ 
but the passage in which it occurs is not perfectly clear. 4 Against the ‘Tura- 

1 Yt. XIII, 143-144. 2 Ys. XLVI, 12. 

8 Yt. XIII, 113, 123, 143. The names ArejaghcU and frarati, whioh ocour here, 
have a thoroughly Iranian sound. 

4 Aau-cutpa, Yt. XVII, 64. 
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man countries’ Tusa, the Tus of Firdusi, 1 takes the field. But all the oj)pres- 
sions and injuries which the settlements of the Avesta people had to endure 
from their turbulent neighbours of the Caspian deserts are personified in the 
Turanian prince Frangrasyan , the Afrasiab of the Shah-name, who, after pro¬ 
tracted and desperate struggles, was finally overpowered by Kavi Husrava, 
Kai Khosrav, the king of the Iranians. Firdusi naturally pictures these events 
in his accustomed manner as great wars in which innumerable horoes appeared 
on both sides in order to mutually tost their strength and valour—thus alto¬ 
gether in the tone and style of a chivalrous epoch. Tho substance of these 
ancient legends he transforms with artistic hand according to the tasto and 
conceptions of his own. age. 2 In tho Avesta the case is otherwise. *It describes 
the battles with Frangrasyan and the Turanians more mythically, a proof that 
they had taken place in a period even then remote, and were at least almost at 
an end when the Avesta was composed. Thus it is the yazafa Hauma himself, 
who delivers his enemy into the power of Husrava : 

‘ To her, to the Druvaspa, did Hauma sacrifice . . . and beg of her this 
boon ! " Grant me ...» that I may fetter the destructive Turanian 
Frangrasyan, and that I may bring him bound and in chains before 
the Kavi Husrava, so that Kavi Husrava may kill him behind the 
sea Chaicliasta, tho deep, wide-flowing 3 ”. * 

Further on, the battle with Frangrasyan is pictured in a mythico-symboli- 
cal way and is described as a struggle for the ‘ majesty ’ or the ‘ heavenly 
splendour ’—the hvarenw. This is evidently the symbol and token of supremo 
power. When Frangrasyan fruitlessly endeavours to seize tho hvareno , we are 
probably to understand merely the tribes of the deserts that vainly strive 
with and endeavour to subdue tho settled population. 

That Tara , however, has a tolerably general and comprehensive signifi¬ 
cation 4 we gather from the simple fact that the name is interchangeable with 
similar collective appellations, or may appear in the place of names of indivi¬ 
dual tribes. Thus it is used as quite synonymous with Ddnu, which evidently 
designates only the enemies of the Avesta people, be they Arians or non- 
Arians, in one word the 4 barbarians 

We adore tho good, sublime, blissful Fravashis, the manes , who form 
many armies, carry hundreds of weapons, who bear banners—the 

1 Tuirydo danhavo . Yt. V, 54 ; comp. Spiegel, E.A . vol. i, pp. 570, 620 seq. 

3 Wlion Firdilsi describes tho state of civilization among tho Turanians in entirely 
the same terms as that of the Iranians; when ho makes them dwell in townsand castles 
with magnificent buildings, walls and towers ; when ho represents tho king as standing 
at the head of his people surrounded by his retainers—all this is manifestly a simple 
modernism, an anachronism frequent in the Shah-name. According to Firdusi,Iranians 
and Turanians are moreover cognate. They derive their descent from FrodTin, whose 
three sons 1 —Seim, Tur and ISraj—were tho ancestors of the Western people, theTWranians 
and Ir&nians. Vide Spiegel, E.A* vol. i, p. 546 seq. 

3 Yt. IX, 17—18. 

4 Justi (Handbook der Zendsprache ^fs. v.) derives (ura from taurv . forvrzSkri 
turv 9 tGrvati. 




radiant ones, who in mighty battles come rushing down, who, armed 
and steadfast, fight battles against the DcTnu . Yc have overpowered 
the resistance of the Turanian Ddnn \ ye have subdued the enmity of 
the Turanian Danu 1 ! ? 

In the course of this description the Danu are styled ‘ having ten thousand 
(i.e. innumerable) princes.’ This name shows that they were divided into a 
multitude of small sections and bands, each of which was ranged under one 
single chief unrestrained in his absolute power by any higher authority. This is 
a common feature of nomadic life, while settled tribes aspire to a concentration 
of authority by which the heads of t he several individual sections of the people 
are in turn subject to one prince or king who stands above them ; it is also 
particularly characteristic at the present day of tho populations inhabiting 
the steppes of Turkisl-an. 

From a historical point of view the word Danu is of special interest, for 
this name is also found in the Rig-veda, as well as Danava, another form of it. 
According to the dictionaries it is a designation of the demons, foes of tho gods, 
w ho are opposed by Indra, But 1 believe that here, as w ith the name Dasa— 
of which wo shall speak further on—we must accept as the original meaning 
‘ opponent, enemy 2 .’ The united Indo-Iranians seem to have designated as 
Danu tho tribes not akin to themselves with whom they came in contact 
during their march from North to South. After the separation, the Iranians 
retained t he name as a comprehensive appellation for all Turanians, that is, 
nomadic tribes on their nort hern frontiers ; the Indians applied it chiefly to the 
non-Arian aborigines of the valley of the Indus and of tho Panjab, and extended 
it also to the enemies of the gods after the usual manner of ascribing earthly 
conditions to the supernatural world. 3 

For us the former, or historical meaning, so to speak, of Danu , is more 
important than the mythological one. It is found in a song abounding in 
references to actual events : 

4 Wast thou not also, Vrilm-killer, 

O sublime one, quite filled with wrath, 

When thou didst slay the Danu (the enemies) 

In another hymn, moreover, the subduing of the Danu is placed on the 
same level with the overpowering of the Dasyu . That by the latter name the 
non-Arians of the Panjab are meant probably no scholar will deny. I do 

1 Yt. XIII, 37-38. According to Yt. V, 73-74 ( yat.buvama . imri-vanydojldnarb. 
ttira.vyakhna.) the Danu are vanquished by Ashavazda and Tlm'Ui . JLIore arc alto 
mentioned, as it seems, tho names of Danu-heroes— Kara Asabuna , Vara Asabuna , and 
Dura$ka$ta —of which the last at all events has a true JLraniun sound. 

2 Danu is to be derived, just as dasa , from rt. dd t ‘to cut, to cut into pieces, to 
annihilate * (cf. Grassmann, Wortcrbuch, s. v.). 

3 Diinu designates a demon, o.g., Rv. V, 32. I, 4, 7, whore it is used together with 
. Qu*hnn {vide Ludwig, Einl, 337), further I, 32, 0, and perhaps X, 120, 6. 

* Rv. IV, 30, 7. 
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not therefore seo any reason why we should not recognize historical events in 
the entire strophe, instead of assuming a strange amalgamation of things human 
and superhuman. 

‘ Take, O strong one, the strength with which the enemies 

Thou didst slay, the spider-brood of the Danu ; 

With which t hou didst reveal the light to the Arian tribe ; 

On the left sank the Dasyu tribe, O Indra 1 !’ 

That Turn must be understood as a collective name, we see further from the 
fact that the tribe of the Hnnu is also spoken of as a Turanian one : 

‘ To Ardvi-sura Anahita did the armed Tusa, the warrior, sacrifice, sitting 
on the back of his horse, imploring strength for his teams, and health 
for himself, protection against his enemy, tho defeat of his adversaries 
the entire subjection of his opponents, tho wicked, hostile ones. And 
he prayed to her for this boon : “Grant me, O good, beneficent Ardvi- 
sura Anahita. that I may vanquish the armed I limit in Vajska near 
the defile Klishathro-sauka, that lies high up in Kangha, the sublime 
holy one ; that 1 may kill them in the Turanian count ries in hundreds 
and in thousands, in myriads and in numerable multitudes 2 . 5 ” 

The above translation of the passage, acording to which Ilium would be 
the name of a tribe, is at all events a simple and approximate one. But it is 
often disputed, as huna is considered to be the Iranian equivalent for the Indian 
word sunu, and is translated by k son'. 1 must admit that in the present case 
that sense does not quite satisfy me. Whose sons are thus vaguely referred to ? 
There is a genitive wanting, which is absolutely necessary to complete the 
sentence. If, on the contrary, my own view is correct, the passage contains a 
most remarkable hint well deserving of attention. It mentions a tribe of hoj-se- 
men 3 , who are grouped with the Turanians, the tribes of the Northern steppes, 
and mentions as their dwelling-place the territories lying half-way up the 
Sir-darya, where the existence of a Tatar tribe may be most easily and safely 
accounted for. Under such conditions one feels inclined to compare the 
Hunus of the A vesta with the later Hunns. In that ease there would probably 
be no older testimony than tho religious documents of the Zoroastrians to prove 
the existence of that energetic tribe, which later on exercised such a mighty 
influence on the history of mankind. But it is very dangerous to argue simi¬ 
larity of name, and it cannot be denied that weighty historical reasons are 
opposed to this hypothesis. The Hunns belong, in fact, to a much later epoch 
than the period of t he composition of t he A vest a, which moreover places the 

1 Rv. II, 11, 18, danum.tiurnavahham. With the last word comp. Grassimuin 
Wbrlcrbwh. 

2 Yt.-V, 53-54, 57-58: according to tho obscure and difficult passage Yt. XIII 
100 ; Kavi Vishtdspn also whs engaged in war with the Hu mis (Yt . XIX, 80). 

5 Hence aurva.Hunav 0. Of interest is also Yt . XI X, 41, Hiwavo.yai . path any^ 
(Skr: pcithashthd, 4 being on tho road, waylay ers J ) 4 tho predatory Hunns.’ The context 
of tho passage is indeed very difficult and obscure. 
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battles with the Hunns in the heroic age of the Avesta people. Even the 
white Hunns, who are mentioned by Haug, first appear in the last few 
centuries before the Christian era, when they drove the inhabitants of the 
Northern steppes towards the South 1 . We need only assume that the 
Hunns, as a nomadic tribe, roved all about the steppes of Central Asia oven in 
the remotest antiquity, and that they made themselves dreaded by isolated 
incursions long before they became notorious by their inroads on a large scale 
and by immigrating in large numbers amongst the tribes of Western Asia and of 
Europe. But under all circumstances I strongly maintain my. view that 
the word hunu is the name of a tribe, whether or not that name be identical 
with that of the later Hunns. The interpretation of the text itself is not at 
all affected thereby. 

As regards the Sarima and Sdni little can be positively asserted, since 
they are never named in the Avesta except in the passage cited above . 2 Wo 
must thus confine ourselves to conjectures, based upon the greater or less 
similarity to the sound of the name. By the Sarima tradition apparently 
denotes the peoples of the West. At least FirdusI makes Seim, whoso name 
may be identical with Sarima, a sovereign of the Western countries. Accord¬ 
ing to the Book of Kings, the kingdom of Fredun was divided among his three 
sons, Seim, Tur, and Eraj ; the first received the West, Tur the North, and 
the last Iran Proper 3 . As there is evidently a play upon the name here, we 
should do well not to overrate the historical value of this statement. The 
Sarima havo been compared with the Sarmatians or with the Solymi 4 . As 
the former, according to the statements of Ptolemy and Strabo, must have 
dwelt on the plains near the lower course of tho Don and the Volga 6 , we should 
at least to assume that they had wandered in course of time from East to West. 
For if they had already dwelt, in the period represented by the Avesta, where 
the Western writers look for them, the Avesta people would scarcely have been 
able to come in contact with them. In the same way I believe that the 
Solymi who had settled in Lycia 6 were too remote. Personally I am inclined 
to consider the name Sarima to bo a similar collective expression, like Tura, 
for the different nomadic tribes of tho North, and to give it as general a meaning 
as possible. I should translate it by * archers 7 ,’ which meaning appears to be 
applicable from the fact that nomadic tribes are generally distinguished for 
their use of the bow, a peculiarity which is specially recorded of the Scyths. 

1 Comp, particularly Justi, Iiandbuck, s. v. hunu . 

3 Sairima indeed occurs in tho Vishtdsp-Yasht (Yt. XXIV, 52), which is admitted 
to be thoroughly corrupt. 

3 Spiegel, E.A. vol. i, p. 540. 

4 Justi, Hdb. s. v.; Spiegel, Avesta Ubersetzt , vol. iii, p. 139, n. 1 and 2 ; Windischmann 
Zoroastrische Studien , pp. 229-230 : cf. also do Harlez, Av. tr ., iii, 41, n. 2. 

6 Kiepert, Alte Geographic , § 300 ; Forbiger, Handbuch der alten Geographic, vol. ii, 
p. 452 soq. 

6 Forbigor, H. a. G . vol. II, p. 248. 

7 From Skr. garya or garya , * arrow.* 
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As regards the Sani , they have been identified with the Soanes on the south 
of the Caucasus. Justi reminds us of the city of San, which, according to 
Persian lexicographers, is supposed to be situated in Kabulistan or in Balkh. 
But no cogent proof can be brought forward in support of either view 1 . 

We now come to the Ddha. It is probable that the Avesta denotes by this 
name the Daai of the Greek historians and geographers. They arc reckoned 
amongst the Scythian tribes that dwelt in Northern Hyrcania, cast of the 
Caspian Sea. They extended as far as the Oxus and the Jaxartcs, and Herodo¬ 
tus oven speaks of the Daai as inhabiting the province of Persis. Consequently, 
they were widely spread and considerable in number, and, moreover, at the 
same time a * warlike people, who served Darius Codomanus as cavalry, and 
Alexander and Antiochus as mounted archers 2 .* 

In the Rig-veda the name of Daha is found under the equivalent Indian 
form Dasa, and here we meet with linguistic coincidences similar to those we 
have already become acquainted with in the case of the Danu. Scholars 
were formerly inclined to hold the fundamental meaning of Dasa to be e mons¬ 
ter, demon hostile towards the gods/ and that meaning was adopted in the 
majority of passages. The aboriginal inhabitants of the Panjab are said to be 
only secondarily designated Dasa , because they opposed the immigrating 
Arians in a hostile manner. This view interpreters have more and more tended 
to abandon 3 . The correct process is quite the reverse. The natural course 
to follow is not that which leads from heaven or the ethereal regions down to 
the earth, or from the realm of the supernatural to that of the sensual, but the 
opposite one. Men took the circumstances of their own immediate surround¬ 
ings, what they daily saw and experienced, for their starting-point, and trans¬ 
ferred human conditions, representations, and ideas to spiritual and heavenly 
objects. By Dasa in the Rig-veda is meant first of all an enemy, especially 
an enemy of the Arians, an enemy of foreign race, and this is certainly the sense 
in the great majority of passages. It is only in a secondary sense that it is 
used as a designation for the enemies of the benevolent gods—the demons 
whose destructive influence the fancy of mankind recognizes in scorching heat 
and drought in the raging storm-wind, in the burning and destructive lightning- 
flash, in the dark night of the thunder-clouds. As regards the use of the word 

1 I derive Saini from the rt. sa, which is also the origin of the word satar, ‘ the enemy.’ 
Thus the name generally bore the same meaning as Tura.. 

3 Kiepert, o. O. § 01 ; Forbiger, H . a. O . ii, p. 570, note 13 ; Strabo, pp. 304, fill, 
515 ; Herodotus, I. 125 ; Arrian III. 11, 28 (‘ the Daai living on the other side of the river 
Tanais—this river is mistaken for the Jaxartes,—the Daai on the banks of the Tanais,* 
of. Ill, 30); V. 12 ; Curtius, viii. 3 

3 Ludwig, Einl. p. 207 seq.; Zimmer, AiL. p. 100 seq. The former has described 
the state of affairs quite clearly in the words : ‘ Wherever Dasa and Arya stand opposed 
to each other, we may invariably consider the former to belong to the aboriginal inhabi¬ 
tants ; where, on the contrary, demons alone should be understood, cannot in that case 
be easily settled. Only so much appears to us certain, that the latter are to )>e understood 
muoh more rarely than is done in the present system of interpretation,’ 
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Dasa in the Indo-Iranian period the same remarks are applicable as those above 
which concern the name Ddnu. After the separation of the two Arian tribes 
the name appears to have been used so far differently by the Iranians, that it 
was evidently restricted to a special tribe, and no longer used as a designation 
for all the enemies of the Iranian people. 

Names of tribes may bo further contained in Adhyu and Dadhika. Tho 
latter have been excellently compart'd by Spiegel with the Dadikai of Herodo¬ 
tus 1 . As they are constantly named together with those mentioned above 2 , 
wo may well regard t he Adhyu as a tribe likewise, provided tho comparison be 
correct. The A vesta does not furnish us with any more precise explanation ; 
at most wc may regard it as probable that they belonged to the Iranian nation, 
and that the Zoroastrian doctrine had found entrance among them. According 
to Herodotus, the tribe of the Dadikai seems to have taken part in the great 
campaign of Xerxes against the Greeks. It was closely united with that of 
the Candara who were settled among the present Suleiman mountains, and 
formed one assessment district with them 3 . Their place of abode is thus 
probably to be looked for in the neighbourhood, perhaps in the dominion of 
Gliazna, though in other cases also tribes living at a distance from each other 
belonged to the same district. 

The Vnrdhika and the llyauna were enemies of the A vesta people, and 
were conquered byKavi Vishtaspa. However, it is not easy to interpret the 
passage in which this fact is strikingly suggested' 1 5 . Under the name of Hyauna 
are reckoned Arjnl-mpa , as well as Tdnthravat , ‘ the dark one.’ and Pexhana, 
‘the fighter’. These names are purely Iranian, and if their bearers neither 
assumed the titles themselves nor received them from the A vest a people, the 
Arian nationalit y of the Hyauna can no longer be doubted. 

‘ The armed Kavi Vishtaspa subdued the Tanlhmvat, the adherent of 
the false doctrine, and the Pesliana, the demon-worshipper, and the 
Arjat-aspa and all the other wicked llyauna bent upon harm 6 .’ 

I am conscious that I am putting forward a mere hypothesis ; but it seems 
to mo deserving of examination. In the list; of countries of the Vendidad 
(often mentioned) the counter-creations of the Evil Spirit are named, as we 
know, together with each district: in Ari/ana-mija, extreme cold ; in India, 
excessive heat ; in Hailumat, the ‘ sins of ydlu.’ But at. the same time it is also 
said with regard to several provinces, that in them unbelieving and hostile 
tribes -were the scourge of the land ; Urva has evil people, tho country near 

1 E.A. vol. ii, pp. 380-381, note. —— 

2 Aidhyn, Daidhika, Ya. XXXIX, 2 ; Yt. XIII, 154 ; but in Yt. XIII, 74 daidhika 
is represented in a somewhat striking connection. 

3 Herodotus, VJI. 66; III. 91. 

4 Varedhaka, Hyaona , Yt. IX, 30-31 ; XVII, 60-61 (here also hyauninwni.dahyunam^ 

‘ of the Hyaunian district ’). Spiegel (E.A. vol. iii, p. 283 note) compares with the 
Hyauna tho Chionitos who lived on the western side of the Caspian Sea. 

5 Yt. XIX, 87 j comp. Yt . V. 109. 
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the Rangha predatory inhabitants, and Varna in the Alburz mountains a non- 
Arian population. This leads me to consider whether the names of tribes 
might not be directly conjectured from other expressions which are found 
in that connection, and which frequently offer a formidable crux intvrprelum . 

In the case of Mom (Merv) maredha is denoted as the calamity created by 
Angra Manyu 1 . Herein I recognize the name of the tribe of the Mardoi. 
These must have lived within the limits of Morn and must have harassed that 
district by pillaging expeditions. Their character is sufficiently indicated by 
t heir name ; for maredha signifies c murderer 2 / 

The Mardoi or Amardoi—for even Strabo expressly declares that the two 
names are identical 3 —had, like the Daai, spread very widely and were found, 
according to Greek authorities, in the most diverse countries of Western Asia. 
We meet with Mardoi in Hvrcaiiia, where they dwelt in the inaccessible moun¬ 
tain-passes of the Alburz, perhaps in the vicinity of Demavend ; and also 
in the mountains of Persis. Against both those tribes Alexander the Great 
fought ; against the former he took the field from Zodrakarta the capital of 
Hyrcania, against the latter from Persepolis. There were Amardoi in Bactria 
and Scythia ; they may also have dwelt in Margiana ; Mardyeni are mentioned 
as living in Sogdiana 4 . They were probably the mere remnants of a distinct 
tribe which formerly roved about the border of the habitable districts of 
Eastern Iran towards the deserts. 

More interesting still is the name of the Derbikes, which I find again in 
the Old Iranian Driwika. The Driwika arc regarded as a counter-creation in 
Haraiva 5 , which seems to be in complete harmony with the statements of 
Western writers, according to whom the Derbikes dwelt in the north of 
Margiana*. They may perhaps have occupied the territory between Mero 
and Sarakhsh. They are described as a nomadic people in so low a stage of 
civilization and with such coarse and strange manners and customs that they 
can hardly be considered Arians. ‘ They worship the Earth as their deity, 
sacrifice and use as food no female beasts, slaughter and eat (!) old men of over 
seventy years of age 7 ; whilst they hang old women and then bury them/ 

1 It is said in Vd. I, 6 ; dot . ahe.pait/jdrem.Jrdkcreiitut.AUr6rtuiinyush . pouru-mahrkd 
vt ihiLshdmcha,maredhamcha . To my mind a correction into maredhacha or maredhacha is 
absolutely necessary ; dm actually served only as a sign of the nasalized in the accusative 
plural. One is tempted also to hold vithushdmeha to be the name (perhaps mutilated) 
of a nation. 

2 From root mared ; comp, also Hang, in Hu risen, Ac gypic ns Stellun gin Her Welt- 
geschichte, v, p. 129. 

3 Strabo, p, 523. 

4 Forbiger, H. a. Gi vol. ii, p. 595, note 20 ; Spiegel, E.A. vol. ii, p. 538 note. 

6 Vd. I, 9, dat.ah& ; paitydrem.f rdkcreTi ta t. A if rd-rnainy ush . pouru-mahrko ; saratth - 
kemcha DriwiJedcha (‘ hail-storms and the people of the Driwika ’). 

6 For particulars, see Forbiger, H. a. G. vol. ii, p. 56(5. 

7 The same is recounted of the Massaget-ae (//. «. G , vol. ii, p. 467, nGte 16) and 
of certain Indian tribes (p. 494). 
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This sounds too cannibalistic not to rouse a suspicion that it is incredible. 
Still tho narrative cannot be w holly without foundation, and if true only in 
part, it is still sufficient to set in a clear light the barbarous condition of the 
Derbikes. 

There is a very striking correspondence between the name Derbikes and 
the proper name Drbhika in < he Rigveda to which Ludwig refers 1 . This occurs 
only in a single passage and there indeed in a somewhat, mythical sense, which 
however is also sometimes the case with Dasa and Damn : 

1 Tlieir priest, to him who slew the Drbhika, 

Liberated the cows, opened the prison, 

To Tndra. who resembles the storm in the atmospheric space, 

Covered with 8omu, as the horse with trappings 2 ! 

Through the discovery of the same name, as that of a tribe, in the A vesta, 
the history of t he word is completed, and is found to be identical with that 
of Dasa or Danu. Originally, in the Arian period, the word may have had 
a pretty general meaning. 1 would translate it by ‘beggar folk, poor rabble 3 / 
The Armas, who were proud of their well-cultivated fields and their rich stock 
of cattle, seem then to have contemptuously designated by this expression 
the homeless nomadic people without possessions, whom they met cm their 
marches. Among the Indians the meaning of the name* was evidently 
forgotten during their migration into the I’anjfih ; and this faet would explain 
how it came to be used by them in a semi-mythical sense. H was merely a 
retie of antiquity. It still retained indeed the idea of the frightful and the 
terrible, but its proper application, its original significance, was no longer 
known. Among the Iranians on the contrary Driwika served, as we have? 
already seen to have happened in the ease of Daha, no longer as a general 
designation of all nomadic tribes, but as the special name of a single race. 4 

The tribes which have so far been mentioned, dwelt, either in Iran itself or 
in the countries on its nor* hern border, which arc', generally comprised under the 
name Turan. Here, where desert, and fertile land are in such close contiguity, 
the rivalry between the settled population and the nomads, and, at least 
partly, that between Arians and non-Arians must naturally have been keenest. 

1 Einh itnmf , p. 207. 

2 Rig-veda II, 14, 3, Roth’s translation (B. R. sub voce jTC); quite differently 
Ludwig, Kv. 31, 57. 

3 Of. A vesta ririwi , ‘ trasli or trifle/ drifjhu, ‘ poor,’ Skr. root darbh. 

4 By the way, l am hero giving only a conjecture regarding the obscure word 
bravara or barvara in Vd. I, 7, which is called paityCira in Biikhdhi. J have long held 
it to be a name of a tribe; perhaps it may be tho Iranian equivalent for tho Greek 
BupjSapoi (?) Now to roy surprise I find tho following notice in Grodekoff (‘Ride,* 
p. 79): ‘The road was intersected by the River Balkh, locally known as the Bandi- 
Barbari. Bandi means “beyond tho pond ” (?)—the dam is constructed at the town 
of Balkh itself -and the term Barbari is applied to the wild people living among the 
northern spurn of the Paroparnisus and the Hindukush * (? comp, also Mod. Pors. barbar , 
for which the moaning ‘ fight ’ is given by the lexicographers : Vullers, Lex, sub voce). 
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Here from the earliest limes occasion was given for continual quarrels, and 
here broke out in remote antiquity that desperate conflict, which, as the war 
between Iran and Turan, engrosses a great part of the legendary history of 
Persia, and which, though in an altered form, continued down to modern times. 

The question now arises whether the Iranians were not also engaged in 
contest with hostile tribes in the East and West. In the region of the Sulei¬ 
man mountains their territories apparently bordered on those of the kindred 
tribes of the Indians ; and in the South-West, though indeed at a considerable 
distance, the Semites had established in the low country round the Euphrates 
and the Tigris a mighty kingdom whose military power was frequently felt by 
the inhabitants of the Iranian highland. 

The Avesta seems to furnish hints of at least passing conflicts with Indian 
and Semitic nations ; these, however, are in any case very doubtful and shroud¬ 
ed in myths and legends of many kinds. The Indian tribes are, L believe, 
comprehended in the Gandarwa , whose name can scarcely be separated from 
that of the mythical being Candarwa of the Rig-veda. Tlio home of the 
Gandarwa is placed in the extreme East; lie. was regarded as a terrible monster 1 , 
bent upon killing the faithful, who was vanquished and slain in the valley of 
Pishin by the hero Kersaspa 1 . We may perhaps £)lace Pishin in the province 
of Urva, belonging to the list of countries where wicked inhabitants * are 
expressly spoken of. We know also that the scene of other adventures and 
exploits of Kcrsaspa is laid in the South-Eastern territories of the Avesta 
people-'. 

It is, further, generally assumed that the sufferings and miseries which 
came u£>on the Iranians from the Mesopotamian countries, particularly from 
Babylon, were embodied in the iigurc of Azhi DahlLaK I Low much of a 
mythical element is contained in the legend of Dahaka may be clearly seen 
from the following passage describing tlio combat between Dahaka and his 
opponent Thraitnna : 

‘ This blessing fell to the lot. of Atlnvya, this boon was given him that 
a son was born to him : Thraitnna , from his mighty race, who slew 
the dragon Dahl La with the three jaws and the three heads, with the 
six eyes and the thousand limbs, the all-powerful, devilish monster; 
whom Angra Manyu created on the living world as the strongest 
monster to annihilate the people of the pious 6 .' 

] Comp, tho ]\a>Ta.vpoi 

2 Yo.ajanat. Ganflare>apu fat ,vizaJuno*)ncrckhvhit/rii.atflinlw jjaiUltuo „ ' who slow 
Gaudarwa, who rusliod downward with open jaws to annihilate the people of the pious, 5 
Yt. XiX, 41. Gandarcwa inny bo perhaps regarded as the name of a tribe (Yt. XIII* 
1211), just as Tuva which immediately precedes it. 

3 8oo pp. 81 and 113 of O-stirdu incite Kultur . 

4 Just-i, Ocschichle des alien Pcratiewt, p. 31 ; Spiegel, P.A vol. i, p, 543 seq. 

5 Ys. IX, 7-8. The description of Dahaka us derva and druj is interesting : compare 
what is said above in pp. 20-21. 
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Many a passage may however be cited in confirmation of the historical 
basis of the myth of Bahaka. If the usual interpretation be correct, Babel 
which is called Bawri in the Avesta, should be regarded as the dwelling- 
place of Bahaka 1 . Another locality with which he stands in closer con¬ 
nection would be Kvirinia , which has been ingeniously identified by Justi 2 
with the Karina of Isidor of Charax, the present Kerend at the top of the pass 
of Zagros. In perfect accord with this is the epithet ‘ difficult to approach/ 
indicating the strength and strategical value of the place, which was indeed of 
importance, since the Assyrian princes must have led their armies through it, 
when they took the field against the inhabitants of the Iranian highland. 

The name of Bawri as well as that of Kvirinta may have been known to 
the Avesta nation only from hearsay, for no passage in our texts justifies 
the supposition that they had then advanced so far to the South-West. 

The historical evidences of a real, though only transient supremacy, of the 
Assyrian princes over Eastern Iran are, it must be confessed, very deficient. 
The Medo-Persian epic can indeed boast of mighty expeditions w r hich Ninos 
and Semiramis undertook against the kingdom of Bactria, and tell of the fierce 
battles which preceded its subjugation. But these accounts can scarcely 
be regarded as genuinely historical, though they may have some foundation 
in fact. The Assyrian cuneiform writings only tell us of Tigl&th-Pilesar, who 
lived in the eighth century, that in one of his expeditions he advanced a consi¬ 
derable distance towards the East. In them also appear some highly interesting 
names : Arakuttu, evidently Arachotos-Harahvati, Nisaa-Nisaya and Zikruti, 
the Sagartians, in the list of conquered territories and nations ; hut these dis¬ 
appear again in the inscription containing the account of a later campaign and 
its result, a proof that the Assyrian dominion in Eastern Iran was not at all 
events of long duration 3 . 

Nevertheless, it is by no means incredible that the more powerful among 
the rulers of Babylon and Assyria endea voured at least to bring under their sway 
the Eastern districts of Iran, and that they reached so far in their more distant 
expeditions. .Furthermore, it is not impossible that such attempts gave 
occasion for the rise of the myth of Bahaka or in some way caused its transfor¬ 
mation. The later legend also represents Zohak as coming from Arabia. 4 
That there was no permanent supremacy is proved by the Avesta itself. Bahaka 
is only for a limited period master over the Iranian nation ; foreign rule soon 
gave way again to the national dominion originally founded by the hero 
Thraitdna or Fredfin. Thraitana had concealed himself among the heights of 

1 BawroiBh.paitudaithaoyail) ‘in the country of Bawri,’ Yt. V, 29. Therewith 
agree Hamza and the author of Mujmil, Spiegel, E.A . vol. i, p, 532. 

2 Hdb. sub voce. Tem.yazata.Az/ti&h.thrijafdo . DaJuikd.upa.KvirintemMuzhitem, 

1 unto him did the throe-headed dragon Dahaka offer up a sacrifice on the scarce accessible 
Kvirinta.’ Yt. XV, 19. 

3 Buncker, QUA. vol. ii, p. 261 ; Maspero, ‘ History,’ pp. 366-368. 

* Spiegel, iff. A • Vol. i, p. 531. 
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the Alburz, that is to say in the lofty mountains to the Eastward, which were 
at all times the place of refuge of the Iranians during hostile invasions. From 
hence, followed by the valiant body of his faithful adherents, he took the Held 
against the usurper, defeated and killed him, and thus brought the foreign 
domination to an end. 

If this view of the saga of Dahaka be correct, we have? in it a peculiar 
commingling of legendary and purely mythological elements. If, on the one 
hand, it contains an historical nucleus, on the other it is certain that 4 the 
dragon ’ signifies by natural symbolism the serpent of the clouds, and is identi¬ 
cal with the Ahi of the Rig-veda, the demon of tempest, against wdiom the 
beneficent genii fight in storm and bad weather, in lightning and in thunder. 
Everywhere, in the Avesta as well as in the Rig-veda, the combats on the earth 
and in the air are confounded together. The Avesta also represents Dahaka 
in the figure of a serpent, w'hile the later rationalistic legend describes him as 
a man with serpents’ heads growing on his shoulders ; it makes him three- 
headed with three jaws and six eyes, while he is also represented in the Yashts 1 
as sitting upon a golden throne like an earthly potentate and king. 

The relations, then, between the various populations of Turkisian and of 
Eastern Iran present a somewhat motley picture even in the earliest period. 
By far the larger portion of the land was inhabited by tribes of Arian race. 
These, however, did not form a concentrated and united whole, but were divid¬ 
ed into hostile parties through differing habits of life and forms of religion. 

The upholders of civilization were those Iranian tribes which professed the, 
Mazdian faith. They mostly dwelt in lixed settlements, cultivated the fields 
and practised the regular breeding of cattle. By way of exception, the Zoroas- 
trian doctrine seems likewise to have made its wav among semi-nomads. 

In sharp contrast to the Avest a people stand the bulk of the nomadic tribes 
of Arian blood. They are mostly comprised under race-names such as Tura 
or Danu, perhaps also Sarima or Sani. Certain individual tribes are to be 
understood by the names Driwika, Hyauna, Mardha, Daha, etc. 

At the same time wc must admit the possibility that many of these tribes, 
o.g., the Hunu, belonged to a foreign, possibly the Tartarian, race. That close 
to the Iranians an aboriginal population not akin to them existed, is beyond a 
doubt. In the beginning this may have been powerful and numerous. But it 
gradually became reduced in numbers and withdrew before the victorious 
Arians into the more inaccessible mountains. The conquerred portions 
became merged in the mass of the victors. 

Finally, in the South-East as in the South-West, the Iranians came into 
contact with foreign nations : in the former with the Indians, in the latter with 
the Semites. Between them and the Indians of the border provinces continual 
but unimportant feuds and petty forms of warfare evidently prevailed ; but the 
Semites made themselves hated and feared only by brief occasional campaigns. 
“ “ Tyt’xv,T9.'" ~ .— 
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CHAPTER IT . 1 

Private Life. 

§ 5. Physical Characteristics of men and women. 

.... We have examined the nation itself as a whole with its division into 
the believing and the unbelieving, into husbandmen and nomads ; we have 
discussed the opposition in which in Iran the Arians, who had immigrated, 
stood to an aboriginal population of foreign race. We now return to the, 
narrowest circle and consider the old Iranian as a single individual, the general 
circumstances of his life, and his position in the house and in the family. 

What he was in outward appearance, we cannot easily state. The Avesta 
offers scarcely anything tangible, as it only touches occasionally upon this 
question. A comparison with the present descendants of the Avesta people 
is more profitable. 

I will endeavour to delineate the ideal type which seems to have held the 
mind of the old Iranian. Naturally the reality cannot have invariably corres¬ 
ponded with the type. 

In man the principal stress is laid upon bodily strength and health. 
Zarathushtra therefore prays for these to Verthraghna, the genius of victorious 
battle, whom fancy naturally endowed with extraordinary strength. They 
are the gifts for which one also implores Haunrn, the yazala, who keeps away 
sickness and death. 2 

Wide chest, broad hips, high feet, and above all a clear sharp eye, are the 
glory of man. These are the attributes which distinguish the king who is to 
surpass his people not only by higher intelligence but also in bodily vigour 
and beauty. 3 

The descriptions of the divine l»eings may also be made use of, as t hey are 
certainly | metaphorically ] spoken of as men perfectly well-formed. The 
Amesha Spenta, the highest spirits next, to Ahura Mazda, are represented as 
‘endowed with sharp eyes.’ The manes, the Fravashis, are called ‘dear- 
sighted,’ and the star Tishtrya-Sirius ‘ sharp-eyed.' 4 ’ These epithets suffi- 
ciently prove the importance which the Iranian attached to the shining 
brightness of the eye. 

Tall in stature, slender in form, st rong, able, clear-eyed, having small heels, 
long arms and handsome calves ; all these are in the Avesta honourable epithets 
for yazatas and men. 6 

1 Ch. iv, § 27, Ostimniache Kullur. 

2 Yt. XIV, 29 : bdzvdo.aojd, tanvO.vispayuo.dravalulcm, tunvo-vispayao vazdvare. _ 

Ys. IX, 19. 

* Percthu-mra, pn-rl.hu-arnoni, berezi-pddha, anakhruidha■doulira, Yt, XV, 64, 

* Verezi-doithra, Ys. XXVI, 3; verezi-chaehman, Yt. XIII, 29; drvo-c/uuliman . 
Yt. VIII, 12. 

3 forezat, huraodha. amavat, hunairyach, apiti-ddithra, kasupashna, darcahd-bazu 

hvaachva, Yt. VIII, 14 ; XIV, 17 ; XVII, 22, &c. ’ 
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In woman, beauty and elegance of figure are most conspicuous. Sym¬ 
metry of shape, a slender waist and large full eyes, which are still admired at the 
present day in Iranian women, are esteemed as the principal of maidenly 
beauties. Other feminine graces are light complexion, especially about the 
arms, small slender fingers and a well-formed bosom 1 . 

It is remarkable that the fifteenth year of a man’s life is esteemed as his 
ideal age, which is regarded as the period during which he who is still in the fresh¬ 
ness of youth approaches the work and miseries of life, not with a weak body 
but in full vigour, the time when the youth comes to the age of puberty 2 , 
As youths of fifteen, men wandered on earth in t-hc golden age during the reign 
of Yima, the father like the son. In like youthfulness also appears Verthraghna 
the genius of victory 3 . 

Bodily development ought to he very rapid when such an early age is 
esteemed the most beautiful one, and this fact stands in the closest connection 
with climatic circumstances. What we know of the Persians of the present day 
accords with the above statement. Youths as a rule attain to puberty in their 
fourteenth year, and are in the habit of marrying shortly after. In old Iran 
these circumstances must have been quite the same, and the youth was already 
in full manhood at an age in which, in colder latitudes, he lias scarcely passed 
the age of boyhood. 

The statements of the Avcsta respecting the exterior in the old Iranian, 
are, as we see, of a very general kind, and as deficient as insignificant. On just 
the most important and most decisive point s, such as the colour of the hair, 
the structure of the skull, and the size of the men’s beards, we know nothing. 
It is therefore necessary to supplement the incomplete description of the 
Avesta by a study of the present descendants of the old Iranian nation. 
Important to us is the description of the Eastern Iranians,which I have already 
given above. By means of t-lie same we may perhaps more or less correctly 
describe t he external appearance, of the old Iranians in the following manner 4 ; 

The men were of middle, often of high stature, and were strong-built, 
with broad and well-developed chests. With the girls and women the general 
tendency was towards a slender and supple formation of body, the colour of 
their skin wa^ brighter and more delicate, particularly on those parts of the 
body which were protected from the influence of the sun. Large shining eyes 
distinguished both men and women. The beards of the men were of luxuriant 
growth. The majority of the people had probably dark brown hair ; but light 

1 Comp, the epithets huraodha, urvaezo-maidhya , vouru-ddithra ; Vsp. 11,7 : ghendo . 
hubaghao, hufcdhrlsh, huraodhdoUho, ‘the lovely women of good family (elsewhere azata), 
the well-grown up.’ Vide Yt. V, 127, yathacha . hvkrrepta . fahtdna . atihen . yathacha . 
affhen , navdzdna (=N.P. nuvasan 9 ‘the lovely, charming, alluring ’). 

2 ‘ At the age ( ayu ) in which man first grows up to manhood, first comes to strength 
first attains to puberty.’ Yt. VIII, 14. 

3 Ys. IX, 5 ; Yt. XIV, 17 ; comp, also Yt. XXII, 9, 

4 Comp. Ch. I, § 1, pp. 6-7, 
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brown and red hair were not uncommon. Both types, the dark and the light, 
are generally to be distinguished among the Arians. The brachycephalous 
structure of the skull was general, the form of the face was oval; nose, mouth, 
and forehead, and even the extremities, hands and feet, were well-shaped.. 

§ 6. Dwelling , Clothing , and Food. 

The general circumstances of life in which the old Iranian people lived 
were throughout plain and simple, so far as we can learn from the Avesta. 
Here we observe nothing of that luxury which prevailed later on in the courts 
of great Persian kings and in the palaces of Persian nobles. The Avesta people 
consisted of herdsmen and peasants, and the richest amongst them were 
distinguished from the humbler a nd less important class only by their larger 
estates and herds. Money, the first requisite of commerce, even of the rudest 
kind, was unknown ; cattle formed the means of barter and payment. No 
mention is made of the importation of foreign goods. The natural products 
which the Avesta mentions are without exception indigenous. 

The soil of Iran itself was poor, yielding only scanty crops,a fact which 
rendered sloth impossible and enforced diligence, perseverance, and thrift. 
The chief sources of luxury, fruitfulness of soil,and extensive mercantile inter¬ 
course, were consequently denied to the Avesta people, and the conditions of a 
simple, frugal and unostentatious life were alone known to them. 

Hence we can say that the wants of the Avesta people, in reference to dwel¬ 
ling, dress, and food, hardly went beyond the necessaries of life. Compared 
with the things which were necessary and useful for human life, every¬ 
thing that tended to its embellishment and refinement was of subordinate 
importance. 

* * * * * * * 

§ 7. Birth , Education , and Admission into the Community . 

We now trace the career of the old Iranian during the years of his youth 
from his birth to the solemn act by which he was admitted, as a duly recogni¬ 
zed member, into theZoroastrian community. 

‘The desire for progeny 5 (puthrd-hhti) is the motive for marriage-con¬ 
clusion 1 . If a marriage proves childless, the real object has been frustrated. 
It was regarded as evidently a divine visitation. Childlessness is a curse, which 
the yazatas inflict upon those who sin against them : 

‘ Hauma accurses him who shall drink it : “Childless shalt thou become 
and infected with ill-repute, thou who withholdest. my juice like a ■ 
profligate thief 2 ” ’ 

Posterity is a gracious favour bestowed by Heaven as a reward for virtuous 
behaviour and piety. 4 The blissful holy Fravashis, the manes , grant bodily 

l Vd. Ill, 33. 3 Ys. XT, 3 ; Geldner, Metrik, § 110, 
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offspring to those who do not violate agreements.’ 1 It is particularly Mithra 
v/ho blesses with children. Hence he is called yuthro-dao, ‘ the bestower of 
sons.’ 2 He allows the progeny of his adorers to increase and prosper ; while 
he annihilates the offspring of those who transgress his commands and excite 
his displeasure:— 

‘ Blood-stained are the settlements, the abodes deprived of their off¬ 
spring, in which promise-breakers dwell.’ 

‘ Who will revere me, who will deceive me, who will hold me worthy of 
veneration with good or evil sacrifices ? On w hom shall I bestow 
wealth and fortune, to whom shall I give health of body, I who am 
able to do so ? To whom shall I grant blissful plenty. I who am 
able to do so ? To whom shall I grant the happiness of bodily off¬ 
spring ? To whom shall I send sickness and death, to whom want 
and misery, I who am able to do so ? Whose bodily offspring shall 
I destroy at one stroke V 3 

Naturally it is for sons especially that the yazatas are in voked. Daughters 
are certainly less desirable. Moreover sons are also the proper defenders of the 
house. They must guard it from enemies and adversaries, they must stand 
round their father when he goes into battle, they must propagate his race and 
improve and increase his estates. 

The greater the number of som* the bettersecured was the stability of the 
house and of the family. ‘ Which is, secondly, the place where the earth is 
most delightful ? Where a pious man builds a house in which there are fire, 
cattle, women, sons, and menials. Henceforth also shall there be in that 
house abundance of cattle, bread and fodder, dogs, women and children, and 
every enjoyment of life 4 * .’ 

When the Iranian prays for wealth in men (oirydm-ishtlm) and numbers of 
men 6 . viryam-vathwam ), he certainly and particularly means brave sons who 
offer him the best gurantce for the perpetuation and prosperity of his family.. 

1 Yt. X, 3. [Rather those who do not violate the sacred bonds of marriage. It 
is indeed a fact worthy of notice in the sacred lore of the A vesta nation that oven the 
Fravashis, of the departed adherents of the religion of Zarathuslitra, bear ancestral love 
and good-will towards their survivors on earth after their oxit from this world. 2V.]. 

1 Yt. X, 65. [Mithra, tho yazata presiding over love and friendship or love itself, 
blesses faithful wives and husbands with offspring, i.o., those who duly observe the holy 
ties of wedlock. The violation of such ties, it is said motajihorically, brings misery 
and misfortune upon the family. Tr.\ 

3 Yt. X, 38, 108, 110. Comp. Geldner, Mctrik, § 127. 

4 Vd. Ill, 2, 3; cornp. ZddmQ. vol. xxxiv, p. 416. Hero ‘ a&ha' cannot possibly 
mean ‘piety.’ From the context and from a comparison of Vd. V, 52 where ‘ yaomcha. 
ashen i’occurs, I infer tho meaning to be ‘broad’ or ‘food.’ The Greek word a pros 

need hardly be referred to, Comp, also Hubschmann, Zddm. G. 1884. P. 428. 

6 Yt. VIII, 15; comp, also Vd. XVIII, 27 : ‘Thee shall follow hords of cattle and 
a multitude of heroes.’ 
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Therein concentrating all his wishes, he addresses himself to the genius of fire 1 , 
that forms the centro of all family life, with the words : ‘ Give me bodily off¬ 
spring who may found habitations, who may gather around mo, who may grow 
up strong to be a protection in danger, consisting of heroes, who will promote 
the welfare of my house !’ 3 

Hence it is an occasion of joy in the house of the Mazdayasna, when the 
wife has conceived 3 , and a child is hoped for. At this time the woman requires 
more than ever heavenly protection, that her offspring may be unharmed, 
and herself propitiously delivered. For this reason she appeals by means of 
her prayers to Hauma, and still more to the special tutelary yazata of the female 
sex, Ardvi-sura Anahit a. The former protects women at the time of delivery, 
and bestows on them brave sons and pious children 4 . Of Anahita it is said 
in the hymns addressed to her, that she aids the generation of men and prepares 
all women for childbirth, that she helps all women towards a happy delivery 
and bestows on them sufficient and well-timed milk 6 . 

During pregnancy, and oven for some time after delivery, women should 
hold aloof from conjugal intercourse 6 . The tenth month was the normal time 
for confinement. 

The first ceremony performed on a new-born child, appears to have been 
the washing of its hands 7 . The fundamental idea involved in this symbolical 
treatment is that the impurity which is contracted by conception, and which 
communicates itself also to the child, must be washed off with the purifying 
element of water. This clearly explains why a woman after confinement is for 
some time looked upon as unclean. 

The antiquity of this custom is proved by quite similar ceremonies among 
the Indians, who were accustomed to wash a child on the eighth day after its 
birth ; nay more, it is even proved by those practised among the old Germans 8 . 

l [As it is a religious custom amongst the Zarathushtrians to invoke the blessing 
and help of the Deity and other spiritual genii, with their faces turned towards the sacred 
fire (be it the hearth-fire or that of the sacred altar), so also here the adorer, asking for 
heroic sons of the above description, prays to Ahuramazda indirectly through the hearth- 
fire which he regards as the emblem of God. 2V.]. 

* Ys. LXII, 6 ; comp. Yt. XIII, 134 ; XIX, 75. 

I Aputhrazza^puihra ; Geldner, Kuhns Zeitschrift, XXV, p. 193, note 3. 

4 Ys. IX, 22 : Haomd.azizanditibtsh+dadhditi.khshaetd-puthrim+uta.ashava-frazaiiUim. 

5 Yt, V, 2. • Vd. XV, 8. 

7 Vd. XVI, 7 : YQzi.aperenayuklJra8hnavat.za8ta.hi.paoinm.frcMriadhayen.aitaht. 

yat.apercridyukahe , ‘ when the child comes into appearance (is born), they shall wash 
first the hands of it, viz., the child.’ [Here we differ from the author’s meaning and 
would render the passage thus : 4 If a child should touch her, they should first of all 

wash both the hands of it, (that is) of the child.’ Here the context plainly shows that 
we have to do not only with a woman who has just been delivered but one who is in her 
courses, and consequently the question does not refer only to a child just born but to 
any child that is supposed to have become unclean by coming in contact with its mother. 
The precept of the Vendidad, therefore, refers to the first washing of the hands of any 
child that has touched a menstruating woman. Tr .] 

6 Zimmer, AiL. 320-321 ; Weinhold, Altnordisches Leben, p. 262, 
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The birth of a son was celebrated as a festival in the family of a Mazdayasna. 
Such old customs are retained in our own time among the Mahomedan Tajiks, 
in Kohistan, in whom we can safely recognize the remnants of the old Arian 
population 1 . Among them the parents prepare a feast when a child comes into 
this world. The mother keeps her bed for five or six days, and a week after 
the child receives its name in the presence of the Mullan. 

With respect to the giving of names amongst the Avesta nation and the 
ceremonies usually connected therewith, we know nothing at present. Among 
the modern Parsees it certainly takes place under solemn formalities *. 

The mother suckled her child at her own breast; the father’s duty was 
chiefly to preserve it from every danger. Both the parents together sought 
by offerings and prayers to the divine beings to induce them to take the child 
under their special protection, and to allow it to grow and thrive in strength 
and happiness 

As to the child’s education, their first aim was to make of him an able 
and useful member of their community and to implant in him those virtues for 
which the old Iranian people were principally remarkable, and which the 
Avesta sums up in the words : * piety in thought, word and action/ 

It is pretty clear that the special training of boys for future callings went 
hand in hand with their religious education, and that it was chiefly regulated 
according to the profession of the father. The warrior would have his son 
instructed in the handling of weapons, and the use of the bow,the lance and the 
sword. The peasant took his children out with him to the field and showed 
them how to manage the plough, to scatter seed, or gather in corn. Lastly, 
the priest initiated his sons in the understanding of the Holy Scriptures and 
their commandments, and fostered in them the consciousness of the sanctity 
and dignity of their peculiar position. 

As even now the vis inertice is a great factor in the choice of a profession 
how much more powerful must it have been before the existence of that universal 
intercourse which destroys all class distinctions. 

It was evidently also no uncommon practice to commit children to the 
care of a priest for training and instruction in the same manner as the Indian 
Brahmins were wont to do. This practice must certainly have prevailed most 
among those who were destined for ecclesiastical functions, and the most 

1 Ujfalvy, JSxped. sclent, i, p. 15. Upon the birthday festival among the Western 
Iranians, vide Duncker, GdA, iv, pp. 164-165 Spogiel, E.A, vol. iii, 706. 

2 Dossabhoy Framjee, ‘The Parsees,’ pp. 64-05; Spiegel E.A . vol. iii, p. 700. [No 
formalities to my knowledge are generally observed by us at the present day. By the 
by, it may bo said that the initiation into the historical knowledge of our ancestors has 
led to one social reform, viz ., that the mother is not so much inclined to name her child 
after the manner of Hindoos, as to call it by one of the glorious names of her heroic 
ancestors. Now-a-days, I believe there are more Rustams , Jchangirs , and Shirins than 
there were thirty years back. TrJ] 

, 8 This is evident from the idea contained in Vd. Ill, 31, upon which coxrpare my 
remarks in ZddmG , vol. xxxiv, p. 423. 
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essential subject of instruction was of course the interpretation of the Holy 
Text, the right performance of ceremonies, and the ritualof sacrifice. The 
relation between these teachers and their pupils is not often mentioned in the 
A vesta, yet we see That it was one of love and friendship l . 

Youths or maidens were solemnly admitted into the Zoroastrian commun¬ 
ity by investing them with the sacred string 2 . . . . The girdle is the symbol 
of the spiritual tic which binds together the whole Zoroastrian community. 
Men as well as women were wont to wear it continually .... The modern 
Parsces call it kosti. The kosti is a woollen string consisting of seventy-two 
threads, the manufacture of which is accompanied by certain ceremonies. 
The season of investiture is now earlier than it used to be in ancient times. 
In other respects the ideas of the present Parsecs with reference to the object 
and importance of the kosti correspond, so far as we know, with those of the 
A vesta. 

From the religious point of view, investiture with the sacred girdle may bo 
compared with confirmation in the Christian Churches, and, from the legal 
point of view, w ith a declaration of majority, i.e., with the coming of age. 
Whoever wore the kosti belonged to the adult members of the community and 
was entitled to all its privileges. Ho was then relievedfromparental discipline, 
and naturally took upon himself, with his personal independence also the 
entire moral and civil responsibility of all his actions, which the parents had 
hither to borne wholly or in part. 

The religious importance of this act is evidently far more interesting to the 
composers of the Parsee Scriptures than its civil aspect. Nevertheless we 
assume that the youth w'as admitted I)} 7 this act, not only into the religious 
community of the Zoroastrians, but also at the same time into the army and 
to new family ties, and w as regarded as capable of bearing arms and qualified 
to vote. Henceforth ho was entitled to bear arms and to take a part in the 
meetings and councils of the village community, he could acquire landed 
property and manage his own domestic concerns; in short, he became a perfect 
citizen of the state. 

Of the ceremonies accompanying the investiture with the kosti nothing is 
mentioned in the Avesta ; however, we know that this custom is very ancient, 
in no way invented or first introduced by the Avesta people, but only developed 
and modified to suit their particular ideas. 

Amongst the Indians the so-called * conveyance ’ 4 corresponds with it. 
By this the sons of the three higher castes were entrusted to the care of a Brah¬ 
min teacher when they had attained a certain age. Like the Iranian youths 
they were invested with a sacred string, and the ceremony took place under 

1 Yt. X, 116. The pupil is called havishta or agthrya, the teacher a^thrapaitu 

2 Aiwyaoghana , ‘ girdle,’ 

3 Dossabhoy Framjee, ‘The Parsees,’ p. 67 ; Spiegel, E.A. vol. iii, pp. 700*701* 

* Upanayana (B. B. s. v.); Manu, II, 36 ; vide Deslongohampa, Loi de Manu traduite, 
33, note 1; Spiegel, E*A, vol, iii, p» 136. 
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solemn consecrations and prayers. Here also this act originally marked 
the admission of boys and youths to the right of contracting family ties. In 
the Brahmanical period, however, the holy thread became the distinguishing 
badge of the dvija, ‘ the twice-born ’and the investiture itself was regarded as 
the sacred new-birth which distinguished the three higher castes from the 
Sudras, and was considered as the badge of their higher enlightenment. 

§ 8 . Love and Marriage . 

The fifteenth year of age was the normal time of marriage for girls 1 . 

As the raising of children was considered a duty and their acquisition a 
blessing, it was naturally wrong and monstrous if a woman did not fulfil her 
vocation 2 . Besides, it was deemed a grievous sin forcibly to hinder a maiden 
from contracting marriage :— 

‘ For her third complaint mourns the good Ashi, the sublime That 
is the worst deed which hostile men commit, when they keep a maiden 
from marriage and immure her as an unmarried one 3 .’” 

Hence, no doubt, it was considered a matter of course, as it is still in 
Persia 4 , that a girl should be married on reaching the years of puberty. A 
young woman who lost her bloom and grew old unmarried, was merely a useless 
burden in the house of her parents. It even seems that she was frequently 
subject to taunts and mortification, at all events to general disrespect. 

For this reason the thoughts and aspirations of the young daughter of a 
Mazdayasna were directed towards obtaining a lord and husband, who would 
take her to his own house ; and this most heart-felt of all wishes is ex¬ 
pressed with simple candour. 

Loud and silent prayers arise to the yazatas, especially toArdvi-siira, of 
whom it is said : ‘ Thee, maidens, when they are fit for marriage, implore for 
strong men and valiant husbands 6 .’ But the yazata of wind,Vayu, who other¬ 
wise usually has nothing to do with such matters, is also invoked: 

* Grant us this grace, that we may obtain a husband, a youthful one, 
one of surpassing beauty, who may procure us sustenance as long as we 
have to live with each other, and who will beget us offspring:— 
[a wise learned, ready-tounged husband •].* 

i Vd. XIV, 15. _ ~ ~~ 

* Tho tract Shayast-la-Shayast says : ‘ The rule is this, that a man, when he does 

not wed a wife, does not become worthy of death; but when a woman does not wed a 
husband it amounts to a sin worthy of death ; because for a woman there is no offspring 
except by intercourse with men, and no lineage proceeds from her ; but for a man without 
a wife, when he shall recite the Avesta as it is mentioned in the Vendidad, there may 
be a lineage which proceods onwards to the future existence.* West, 4 Pahlavi Texts/ 
part, I, pp. 322-323 ; comp. Vd. XVIII, 51. 

3 Yt. XVII, 59. 4 Polak, Persien vol. i, p. 205. 

5 Yt. V, 87. For a surely very doubtful attempt at interpreting this extremely 
diff icult passage vide Handbuch, p.132. 

6 Yt. XV, 40. This passage is evidently corrupt. The correction yavdnem,erattihto 
kehrpem for yavana.sraiahta (var. 6) kehrpa can scarcely be avoided. Similarly I read 
huberetim instead of huberetdm . 
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In extreme eases Hauma also is a helper in need, and ‘grants to the maiden 
who have long remained unmarried, an able, wise husband, who quickly 
courts them 

The courting , or, as it is strictly translated, the solicitation 2 for the hand of 
a maiden, was made to those persons under whose care she stood, that is, 
above all, to the parents or their representatives. Sometimes, however, 
women appear to have been independent, and to have been thus able to 
dispose of themselves as they chose 3 . 

Whether the motive for marriage was at times real love or merely the 
natural impulse and wish for a home, we can hardly ascertain. However, it 
would be better not to judge merely from modern ideas and views of so old a 
period and of the peculiar sphere of the East. If the marriage of a grown-up 
daughter with an orthodox husband may be reckoned as a merit to the Maz- 
dayasna, if it may even be prescribed to him as a penance for certain trans¬ 
gressions 4 , such marriage assumes indeed the character of a purely business¬ 
like transaction, in which the sentiments and- feelings of the persons most 
interested are generally not taken into account. 

Contrasted with the foregoing, a stanza in the Odthds , if rightly interpret¬ 
ed, appears to contain a higher and purer idea of marriage, and to regard it as 
an intimate union founded on love and piety. On the occasion of the celebra¬ 
tion of a marriage, the priestly Singer addresses, as I would believe, the young 
people, with these words : 

Sdqenl • vazyamndbyo * kainibyd • mraomi * 

Khshmaibydchd “ vaedemnd 9 menchd • i * mdzdazdum * 

Vaedddum * Daenabish * abyaschd • ahum • ye • vaghcu sli • managho . 

Asha • ve • anyd • ainlm • vivaghaiu * tat • zl # hoi * hushenem • 
aghat. 

6 Admonishing words I say unto the maidens, who will enter into 
marriage. 

And to you (the youth) I, who know it; take them to heart; 

Learn to know, through Religion and of these(the parents?) the life of 
a good mind ; 

In piety you shall both seek to win the love of each other, only thus 
will it lead you to joy V 0 

1 Ys. IX, 23. Unmarried women are called aghru , which has naturally nothing 
to do with rt. garew , as I have wrongly taken it in my Hdb. Glossar. s. v. 

2 Jadh in moshu-jaidhyanina. 

3 So at least according to Vd. XV, 9, if here rtdtv-ratu and astato-ralu may bo 
translated by ‘ standing under the care of any one * and ‘ not standing under the care 
of any one.’ 

4 Vd. XIV, 15. 

6 Ys. LIII, 5. In stanza 2, of GathI, 64, Bartholomft reads va$demand instead of 
the certainly much better verified vademand. If we accept the last reading, this stanza 
would be appropriate in the mouth of the birdegroom. Touching this I refer also to the 
Pahlavi translation which must have likewise read vajdetnariS, for it renders the word 

by dk&dlh, I identify vivaghatu with Skr,vivas. 
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The courtship was followed by the betrothal, through which the girl was 
entrusted to the man 1 . Between the betrothal and nuptials some further 
time elapsed. Among the Gebers in Kirman, a girl is betrothed at the age of 
nine, and married at thirteen. With the Parsees of India the betrothal takes 
place still earlier. The marriage ceremony consists in joining the hands of a 
young man and woman, while prayers and holy formulas are recited®. 
Through the touching of their hands the union is made a legal compact. 

Of a similar kind were most likely the holy rites which were observed at the 
conclusion of a marriage (nairithwana) 3 . Therewith,the bride, magnificently 
adorned 4 , was conveyed, under various solemn customs and observances, from 
the house of her parents to that of her husband, which was to become hence¬ 
forth her new home. Hence the Iranian speaks of a * taking home ’ of the wife 6 
just as the Greek does of the ayfv&ai yvvxiKz and the Roman of a ducere 
puellam in matrimonium*. 

It is characteristic, as bearing upon the legal and moral position of the 
wife in the old Iranian house, that she bears from the marriage-day the title of 
nmdnd-pathni, € the mistress of the house, 1 just as the husband is called nmano - 
paiti, ‘ the master of the house V The wife ranks thus more as the equal of 
the husband than his dependent. She is not his slave but his companion, 
entitled to all his privileges, sharing with him the direction and management 
of the household. 

Whilst the man has chiefly to procure through the labour of his hands the 
necessary'means of maintenance for his family, and therefore moves more out 
of doors, the wife’s sphere of action is indoors. As the cultivation of the field, 
the chase, and war are incumbent upon him, so does she tend the domestic 
herd, devoting herself to the care and primary training of her children, and to 
the preparation of food, and the making of needful clothing and other articles 
of home manufacture. 

We shall therefore not err in conceding to woman in ancient Iran nearly 
the same social position as that occupied by the wife among the Vedic Indians, 
the Germans, or the Greeks of the age of Homer. Among all these peoples we 
meet with the same social rolations. It is true the man represents the highest 

1 Thus paradhata and aparadhata (Vd. XV, 9), ‘betrothed’ and*unbetrothed,’ 
come from rt. da with para. Also in Skr.pard-dd, ‘ to give up, to surrender,’ is 
mentioned. 

a Dossabhoy Framjee, ‘The Parsees,’ p. 76 ; Spiegel. Av. ub . vol. n, p. xxvin, seq. 

E.A. vol. iii, p. 677. 

3 Vd. XIV, 16. 

4 Comp. p. 226 of Ostiranische Kultur. 

5 Vadh, ‘to lead.’ This verb itself has disappeared from old Indian, and it isonl 
preserved in its derivative vadhu> which has no connection with vah * Besides in the 
Avosta vaz is also used to denote 1 to marry, to take home (a bride).’ 

6 Respecting the marriage customs prevailing amongst the Indians I refer to 
Zimmer, AiL. pp. 312-313 ; Lefmann, Oeschichte des alien Indicns , p. 99 seq. 

7 Actually corresponding to the Rv. grhapati and grhapatnt, In VD, XII, 7 nmdnb 
paiti and nmano -pathni are as * husband ’ and * wife.’ 
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power in his small house-state, and the wife too must be willing and obedient to 
him like his children and domestics, but she is in no way degraded to the rank 
of a maid-servant or slave, as was the case in Eastern countries even at a very 
early period 1 . 

In the Avesta both sexes appear constantly as possessing equal rights ; 
there is no difference as to their respective importance. Pious men and women 
are frequently named together. As in this world, so also in the next, they live 
together, enjoying in common the pleasures of Paradise 2 . Wives are an honour 
to the house 3 ; and the good spirits, particularly Ahura Mazda, are represented 
as being in the company of female yazatas 4 . 

As in the Vedic antiquity, so also amongst the Avesta people, women took 
part even in the holy ceremonies and solemn offerings. The ladies of the house 
who cherish good thoughts, utter good words, and perform good actions, 
who are obedient and subject to their lords, are invited in the Vispered at the 
offering ceremony equally with pious and orthodox men 6 . Further on it is 
3 aid that both wife and husband naturally pray together, with uplifted hands, 
to Mithra for his protection and support e . Tho following remarkable saying 
of the Rig-veda is also in accordance with Iranian custom : 'Already from olden 
time tho wife has attended the common sacrificial offerings and festive gather¬ 
ings, she, the fosterer of tho holy law 7 ’. 

The first and strictest demand which tho bridegroom made of the bride 
was, that her name and reputation should bo pure and unspotted 8 , and her 
virginity before marriage unstained 0 . This demand is enforced with unre¬ 
lenting severity among the Persians of the present day, though their morality 

1 I give here as an appendix the names of relations occurring in the Avesta : pitare 
=:Skr. pitr * father,’ mdtarcz=zSkr. mat? ‘ mother * ; piUhra~Skr. putra ‘ son,’ dughdhare 
—Skr. duhitf ‘ daughter ' ; w/afcarrN.P. niyd (not corresponding to the Indian) ‘ grand, 
father,’ nydke ‘ grandmother *; napateSkr. napdt ‘ grandson,’ napti * grand-daughter ’. 
bratuiryam^kx, bhrdtrvya, masc. ‘uncle,’ fem. ‘aunt*; tuirya ‘nephew, niece.’ Hence 
further on we avail ourselves of a circumscription, viz., tuiryaputhra and tuirya dughdhare 
tuirya puthra puthra and tuirya dughdhare dughdhare relations in the fourth and fifth 
generation. Comp. Vd. XII. Comp, further hvasura ‘father-in-law ’—Skr. qvagura, 

and zdmdtar ‘ son-in-law ’=Skr. jdmdtr; brdtare ‘ brother ’==Skr. bhratr, and hvaghar 
‘ sister ’=Skr. svasr . 

2 Vd. IX, 42 ; Ys. XXVI, 8 ; XXXIX, 2 ; Yt. XI,4, &c. 

3 Vd. Ill, 3. 

4 Ys. XXXVIII, I. 

6 Vsp. Ill, 3; yavdnem.huma?iaghem.huvachaghem.huHhkyaothnem-hudaenem.d8tdya 
. . . nmdnahe.nindnd-paihnlm.dstdya , ndirikdmcha.dstdya.frdyd-humatdm . frayd-hukhtdm 
frdyd-huvarshUtm.hush-hdm-sdstam.ratu-khshathram. 

« Yt. X, 84. Very obscure and doubtful. The word translated by me by * both 
wife and husband ’ is piths . Cf. Spiegel, Commentary vol. ii, pp. 566-567; C. do Harlez^ 
Av, ir. vol. ii, p. 236. 

7 Rv. X, 86,’10 ; Zimmer, AiL. pp. 316-317. 

8 Ndmeni (Vd. XIV, 15) is certainly correctly translated by de Harlez by ‘ elle diot 
fctre de bonne reputation ’ (she has to be of good reputation). 

9 Vd. XIV, 15, anupasta and askefida, the former from root i with upa also Skr. 
upa-i means coire cum femina), the latter is supposed to be connected according to Geldner 
(K, Z, vol. xxv, p. 211, note 1) with Skr. skanda , ‘ profusio seminis.’ 
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fe rather lax. The simple accusation of the husband is sufficient to divorce 
young wife and to expose her to misery and shame 1 . This peculiar destiny 
of women, which naturally paves the way for the most shameful abuses, has 
at least this one advantage that offences against morality are very rare amongst 
unmarried girls in Persia. 

Marriage between blood-relations was forbidden among the old Indians. 
They exhibit even a religious dread of consanguinity in marriage. As to the 
Rig-veda, this idea is clearly demonstrated by a remarkable song already often 
quoted, which contains a dialogue between Yamaand his sister Yarn!*. Here 
the latter tries to decoy her brother into love, but she is rejected by him with an 
express appeal to the gods who had forbidden such sin. 

How entirely different is the case in the Avesta ! Here the marriage of 
relations is not only unforbidden but even recommended, and described as a 
meritorious and pious action. It is esteemed as an institution that has pro¬ 
ceeded from Mazda and Zarathushtra, and is thus sanctioned as a very ancient 
custom and a divine ordinance 3 . 

Later writers also of the traditional Parsee literature frequently expatiate 
upon kindred-marriages. The Bahman Yasht plainly puts the following words 
into the mouth of Ahura Mazda : ‘ The most perfectly righteous of the righte¬ 
ous is ho who remains in the good religion of the Mazdayasnan, and continues 
the religious practice of kindred-marriage in his family and, according to the 
Shayast-la-sJidyast, such a marriage is in itself capable of expiating mortal or 
heinous sins, and serves as an efficient and powerful weapon against the evil 
spirit Ahriman 4 . 

It is frequently observed that the Avesta people set a high value on the 
preservation of the purity of their blood, and stood in great fear of its inter¬ 
mixture with foreign elements. This principle was followed to the utmost 
extreme in the introduction of marriage among relations. 

1 Polak, Perrien , vol. i, p. 213. 2 Rv. X, 10 ; Zimmer, AiL, p. 323. 

3 The technical expression is hvaetvadalha; comp, particularly Ys. XII, 9; Vsp. 
Ill, 3. [We understand the passage (Ys. XII,9) quite differently. Here hvaetvadafh&m 
is to be taken an a noun used adjectively and qualifying Daiindm. Astvye. Dacn&m . 
Mdzdayasnlm.fmspdyd-khcdhram.nidha-anait/iishem.hvaetva-dalham. ashaonim. ‘ 1 extol, 
the Mazda-worshipping Religion (t.e., the Religion that commands itB followers to adore 
the Wisdom of the Creator), that is far from all doubt,that levels all arguments (disputes), 
the sacred one which is itself a tie that unites (the spiritual man with Cod).’ Here 
kvaitmdathdm, we believe, does not properly refer to marriage among mankind, as 
Dr. Spiegel and others have endeavoured to interpret it, but it rather signifies that the 
Religion revealed to Zarathushtra by Ahura Mazda is the only medium on earth, the 
sincere belief in which infallibly conduces so to exalt the human mind as to bring it to 
a clear conception of the Deity. Whatever might be the view of the later Pahlavi writers 
with regard to the word khvetudas , we have no single instance in the Avesta which can 
suggest the idea that amongst the Avesta nation there ever was a marriage contracted 
between brother and sister. See the question fully examined by Dr. West, ‘ Pahlavi 
Texts,* part ii. Appendix.—2V.], 

* Bahman Yasht, chap, ii, p. 01 ? Sh>4d>8h. VIII.18 ; XVIII, 3. Vide Wwt, 1 Pahlavi 
Texts’, part i, pp. 213,907 f 887* 
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Among modern Persians kindred-marriage is not rare. It is here evi¬ 
dently a remnant of antiquity which has been preserved to the present day, 
with the tenacity peculiar to such family institutions, in spite of the entirely 
altered circumstances under which they now live. Besides, this custom, as 
we learn from well-informed judges, is by no means attended with results 
disastrous to the children 1 . 

In conclusion, 1 come to the question whether monogamy or polygamy 
existed amongst tin? Avcsta people. 

I premise that the bare principle only is here to be treated of, and not its 
practical application. Persons in poor and embarrassed circumstances, who 
were not in a position to support- several wives and a larger number of children 
were perforce obliged to bo content with one wife. We must absolutely set 
aside the question concerning concubines or persons who lived in a state of 
concubinage. Polygamy properly so called is only spoken of where several 
women occupy towards one man the same lawful rank, and where the children 
of all of them are considered to have been begotten in lawful wedlock. 

Unfortunately in the A vesta there is a lack of positive testimony as much 
concerning the one, (monogamy) as concerning the other (polygamy) and we 
must therefore content ourselves with merely indirect proofs and conclusions 
drawn from analogy. 

Sons and wives are esteemed as an ornament to a house, and the yazatas 
bestow them upon the pious in abundance. This might bo construed as an 
indication that polygamy was customary and a great numbor of women a mark 
of opulence and divine blessing 2 . 

However, it would bo bettor not to lay too much stress upon such isolated 
passages of almost universal import, nor to draw from them any far-fetched 
conclusions. 

The Parsecs of India live, as wo know, in monogamy, But that is in no 
way an original custom. A short timo ago bigamy was in general use 3 . So too 
we learn of the Tajiks living in the mountains of Zerafehan that with them 
polygamy is indeed not the rule but is by no means forbidden 4 . 

The modern Persians and their marriage customs may therefore be used for 
comparison only with great reserve, since they naturally come under the 

1 Polak, Persien, vol. i, pp. 200-201. 

2 [The passage wherein the Avestu esteems ‘ sons and wives as an ornament to a 
amily,’ does not imply the wives of u single man but all the married women living in 
he same house. Just as is the case now in Porsee families, so also in the age of the 
Avesta may we conceive a Zoroastrian family as having married daughters, daughters- 
in-law, and even grand-daughters-in-law with the mater-familias at their head, all forming 
a group of more than a dozen women. Even when the Zoroastrian prays for sons, he 
does not generally pray for sons only but for sons and wives, i.e., sons who should be 
sufficiently well settled in life to afford to marry as well as to maintain households of 
their own. Tr.\ 

8 Dossabhoy Framjee, { The Parsees,’ p. 88 eeq. 

* Ujfalvy, Expdd, ttcient , i, p. 16. 
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influence of Islamism. But amongst the old Persians polygamy was commonly 
practised . . . . 

I shall go even further. Among the old Indians, also, it is supposed on 
the authority of some passages of the Rig-veda, and indeed evidently with full 
justice, that at least men of rank frequently enjoyed a plurality of wives 1 . 
There is likewise no doubt, that in ancient Germany, particularly in the 
case of princes and grandees, polygamy was an old and primitive custom which 
was only in course of time replaced by monogamy. 2 

Wo have here numerous analogies and grounds of probability which appear 
to speak in favour of the antiquity and priority of the custom of polygamy. In 
support of any contradictory opinion I have nothing to bring forward. 

Under such circumstances I consider it almost certain that plurality of 
wives was not prohibited to the Avesta nation. Probably every one was free 
to do as he liked. Whoever was able to maintain more wives and a larger 
household could marry several; whoever could not afford it, contented himself 
with only one. The precepts of their religion left this question wholly 
untouched, because there was no question at all of that custom being allowable 
or not allowable, or of its being right or wrong, but simply an accidental or 
personal ability or inability. In this way the silence of the Avesta is most 
simply explained. Had the A vesta prescribed monogamy, thus being in conflict 
with the custom which we know to have prevailed elsewhere in the country of 
Iran, there would have been certainly no lack of passages which opposed and 
attacked polygamy, and which represented the new institute of monogamy as 
sacred and divinely established. 

Finally, I must further add that polygamy is not at all against the natural 
order, and as regards its practice in the Orient it is even explained and justified 
by the nature of the climate. It is even doubly intelligible in a nation 
that lay so great a value upon a numerous posterity as is known to have been 
done by the Avesta people. 

§ 9. Prayers and household Customs . 

The scantiness of our referenccs unfortunately does not allow us to describe 
on the basis of the Avcsta-text, the daily life of the Zoroastrian, tho arrange¬ 
ment of his household, his professional and religious duties and occupations, 
and tho change from labour to relaxation. 

We can here only discuss the most important customs and ceremonies 
which are prescribed to tho Mazdayasnan, men as well as women, as a regular 
exercise, or to meet certain occasions of daily life. 

The whole life of the faithful man was, according to the view of the Avesta, 
a conflict with the powers of darkness, with Angra Mainyu and his demons. 
He was threatened on all sides with their persecution. He had to remain over 

1 Zimmer, AiL . p. 324; Lefmann, Qcschichte des alien Indiens, p. 98; K&gi, Der 
Rig-veda, XV. 

> Weinhold, Altnordischea Lebcn, p. 248 seq. 
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on his guard lest he should have to yield to the evil power through some trans¬ 
gression. He was however enjoined to extend and strengthen the kingdom of 
light and to impair and diminish that of darkness, through his active inter¬ 
ference in the great struggle between the heavenly and the infernal spirits. 

Thus he had to be vigilant, alert, and active. Sloth and laziness induced 
to vice. Even sleep itself was really a mere concession to the demons 1 , and 
therefore one had to endeavour to limit its power over him as much as possible. 
As soon as, at early morning, with the break of day, the good spirits had over¬ 
powered the demons of night and had begun to exercise their power anew, the 
pious had also to rise and to go to their daily work. In this they were chiefly 
assisted by Chanticleer, whose call scared away slumber. It is to this circum¬ 
stance, I believe that the domestic cock owes the great attention which is paid 
to it among the Zoroastrians. I shall dwell upon this more fully in my descrip¬ 
tion of the domestic animals. 

In the war against vice the divine beings bring succour to men in various 
ways. This succour they grant as a mighty weapon through which man can 
avert and annihilate the destructive influence of the demons 1 . Such is the 
Holy Word which Mazda has revealed to Zarathushtra ; such are the prayers 
v which he has taught him. 

The conception of the nature of prayer seems to us rather an extrinsic one. 
It is not [< always ] the internal elevation of man towards God, nor the degree of 
devotion and fervency, which makes it efficacious. To the words themselves 
belongs mysterious, one might almost say, magical power ; the mere recitation 
of them, if correct and faultless, brings that power into action. 

These prayers are not to be recited merely on particular occasions; they do 
not secure help and deliverance in times of imminent danger and difficulty 
alone. As the demoniacal powers are constantly lurking in ambush to do in¬ 
jury unto men, it is commanded to say prayers, even as a sort of preservative 
regularly at fixed hours of the day, and in all constantly-recurring occupation 
and actions. 

For the modem Parsecs the precise forms of prayer are strictly laid down; 
a brief survey of them will be sufficient. 3 

On rising, washing, and dressing, especially on tying the sacred string, a 
series of prayers are to be repeated. Next follows the special morning-prayer. 
Before and after each meal, likewise, prayers are said ; and in the evening, 

1 Comp, however Vsp. VII, 3. 

3 Thus it is said of Zarathushtra that he by means of the prayer Yathd ahu.vairyQ 
frightened away the demons who, having plotted his ruin, had surrounded him (Vd. 
XIX, 2). Zarathushtra exultingly says further on : 4 (I will conquer) by means of the 
(sacred) mortar, and the cup and the hauma, and by the prayer ( vacha ) taught to me by 
Mazda. My weapon is the Vahtihtem-prayer; with this I will conquer and frighten away 
the demons. This weapon is an excellent one, 0 thou profligate Angra Manyu ! * Vd. 
XIX, «. 

1 Spiegel, Av. iib. Vol. II, p. 1. seq. 
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before the Parsee goes to sleep, he has, further, to reflect upon and examine 
what he has done in the course of the day, and then only, after reciting 
certain prayers, he retires to rest. 

To the prayers, which form part of the order of the day, are further added 
a number of others which must be said on certain occurrences, viz. after sneez¬ 
ing, after connubial intercourse, after satisfying natural purposes, after pollu¬ 
tions during sleep, after the cutting of nails and hair, as well as after the lighting 
of candles. 

Several of these eases are anticipated in the A vesta 1 , and if others aro not 
mentioned, it may be owing perhaps to the incompleteness of the text. Besides 
these, prayers are naturally also prescribed for the different ceremonies of puri¬ 
fication. They should be repeated, according to circumstances, twice, thrice, 
four times, or even oftener, and must alternate with the recitation of strophes 
or sayings from the Gath as 2 . For deceased relations also, and all relatives, 
near and distant, it is a solemn obligation to say prayers and to recite the 
sacred hymns 3 . 

There are, on the whole, four prayers which can be adapted to the most 
diverse occasions. Three of these are composed in the antique dialect of the 
Gathas, the fourth, the prayer Yeghe-hatdm , shows the same language as the 
later Avesta. The prayer Airyema ishyd is of subordinate importance, whilst 
the efficacy of the two others is commended in the Avesta in inspired words. 
Unfortunately the text is extremely difficult and obscure, so that none of 
the attempts hitherto made to interpret it can be considered as perfectly 
satisfactory 4 . 

The prayer Ashem volfa is translated by Haug in the following manner:— 
4 Righteousness is the best good ; 

A blessing it is ; a blessing be to him 
Who is righteous towards Asha-vahishta.’ 

Its meaning is praised in the Hadokht-Nusk*. All that is good and 
excellent is comprised in it, and all other prayers, are, so to say, included in it. 
But foremost amongst all the forms of prayer is the Ahuna-mrya , or, as it is 
called by the Parsees, the Honover : 

4 Just as a heavenly lord is to be chosen, 

So is an earthly master for the sake of righteousness, 

As a giver of good thoughts, and of the actions of life towards Mazda. 
The dominion belongs to the lord whom he has appointed as a protector 
for the poor.’ 

l Vd. XVIII, 43 and 49; XVII; vide Dunker, OdA . iv, pp. 158-159. 

3 Vd. VIII, 19; XI and XII; XIX, 22. 

3 Vd, XII. 

4 Spiegel, Comm. vol. ii, p. 466 seq. ; Haugh and West * Essays on the Parais/ 
p. 141, note 2. The text is found in BarthoJom&, Qdthas , pp. 65-66. Comp. nq W 
Roth, ZddmO. XXXVIII, p. 437. 

5 In Westergaard, Yt. XXI, note; Haug and West, 4 Essays/ p. 218 seq. 



Regarding this prayer it U said that Ahura Mazda first uttered it, and that 
it existed before the heavens, before the water, before the earth, before the 
animals, the plants and mankind 1 . One should recite it without any omission, 
and not intermix it with anything foreign, if it is meant to have its full effect. 
Whoever recites it in the manner prescribed, his soul crosses over the bridge 
which separates this world from the next, and reaches the highest paradise, the 
most brilliant stars. 

The Honover is the prayer that ever has been and ever will be spoken. As 
long as the earth exists it must be recited, and it will protect from death him 
who says it and who remembers it. 

Lastly, it is expressly declared in another passage that this prayer, which 
had the Highest God for its author, was also recited by the prophet Zarathush- 
tra : 

‘ Renowned in the country of Ary ana Vaija hast thou first, O Zarathush- 
tra, said four times the Ahunavarya , dividing it into verses 2 .’ 

Besides prayers, sacrifices and offerings may also be noticed here. But as 
these were only of a private nature, offered only in the rarest casos, and con¬ 
ducted mostly by priests, they will be discussed hereafter. 

On the other hand, I must here mention the tending of the hearth-fire, as 
this was undoubtedly the daily and constant duty of every master of a house, 
and consequently belonged to household customs in the proper sense of the 
word. 

With the employment of fire begins the civilization of mankind, and this 
beneficent element the use of which, like speech and reason, distinguishes 
men from boasts, enjoys on that account divine veneration everywhere on 
our globe. To the Avesta people, however, it is something more than the mere 
foundation of civilized life. With them it is at the same time the holiest and 
the purest element, the reflection of their Highest Deity, Ahura Mazda. It is 
moreover the symbol of moral purity, and a strong weapon of defence against 
the demons. During night and darkness, when the wicked demons are at 
their work, fire produces light and brightness, and frightens away these 
hellish spirits. 

Fire is directly called Ahurahe Mazdao puthra?, 6 the son of Ahura Mazda’; 
he is His earthly image, of the same nature and essence with Himself. He is a 
genius who, after the creation was completed, first spontaneously descended 
upon the earth in order to protect the creatures devoted to Mazda against the 
powers of evil 4 . This is proved by the fact that Asha-vahishta, the genius of 

1 Ys. XIX ; Hang and West, 4 Essays,’ p. 185 seq. 

2 Ys. IX, 14; cf. Hang and West, ‘Essays,* p. 179. In my Handbuch I have 
wrongly interpreted the epithet vibereihwat ; it is certainly derived from root 6czr=Skr. 
bhar bhrv>dti 9 N.P. burldan. Comp, also Celdner, Metrik, p. 127 ; ‘four times with the 
transposition of parts.’ 

3 Spiegel, E.Ai vol. ii, p. 41 seq. 

4 Vide Spiegel, TraditioneUe Literatur der Parsen, p. 332. 
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4 the best piety/ is at the same time the genius of fire. Hence also the hearth- 
fire, as the centre of the house, is the symbol of a fixed settlement; and the 
latter, on the other hand, is the characteristic or token that distinguishes the 
righteous and faithful from the impious. 

The worship of the hearth-fire amongst the Indo-Germans deserves a 
succinct description. Amongst the Iranians it is called nmdnd-paiti , 6 the 
master of the house,’ amongst the Indians, grhapati , which means the same 
thing. With the Greeks and Romans also it is the centre of their family-life. 
Round the etrriz the consecrated hearth, assemble the family on the Apatu- 
rian and Ainphidromian festivals. The 'paterfamilias or the mater-familias 
looks after the cult. All libations that arc offered begin with the Hestia . 

Near the hearth of a Roman house stand the images of the Lares and 
Penates. The marriage-ceremony is performed near it, as was customary 
among the old Indians. The young couple are received at the entrance into 
the new house with the fire of its altar. Near the hearth is placed the nuptial 
couch. 

Similarly, in the house of the old German an everburning fire blazed on the 
hearth, as an emblem of the everlasting duration of his family and his race. 
Round about this fire stood the images of the household gods carved in wood. 
It was the centre of the family worship. A remnant of this old custom survives 
still in the sports of children. 

The mighty Fire which is useful to the pious in a multitude of ways, but 
which annihilates the vicious in the form of deadly flashes of lightning, is 
commended in the Gathas : 

* After Thy Fire, O Ahura, the powerful, do we yearn in a pious manner, 

After the swift, mighty that rejoices the creation, and lends manifold 
assistance. 

But which, O Mazda, works the destruction of the enemy through the 
bolts of his hands 1 .’ 

From the smoke and the flame of Fire it was believed that the Will of the 
Deity could be recognized. His crackling flame was the means whereby He 
spoke to men. In doubtful cases especially the oracular decision of Fire 
appears to have been often invoked 2 . 

The hearth-fire, however, must also be preserved and tended by men. 
According to a certainly very ancient idea, it must at no time, not even in the 
night, bo extinguished. It must continually blaze and shine as a never-resting 
champion against demons. When the bright flame becomes extinct, the good 
spirits, who protect the house from the terrors and dangers of darkness, dis¬ 
appear from it. 

The fuel must be dried before it is used 3 , in order not to contain any mois¬ 
ture which would cause the two elements, water and fire, to clash. Moreover, 

l Xs. XXXIV, L 2 Ys. XXXI, 3 and 19. Cf. further injra. 

g Comp, the whole section Vd. XVIII, 18 seq. 
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the proper kind of wood must be selected, some fragrant species such as 
Hadhdnaipaia , being most desirable. The bark was probably stripped of the 
wood before burning 1 . 

The wood must be carried with clean-washed hands, and this is a duty 
which is to be fulfilled at the beginning, middle, and end of the night, but 
particularly at early morning when people rise from their beds with the first 
crowing of the cock. Otherwise^*, the demon of want and lust, would cause 
damage to the fire and it might die out from lack of fuel. 

Furthermore, Fire actually shows his gratitude to him who bestows due 
care upon him. As to the master of the house, he blesses him above all things 
in his domestic life, allows a goodly number of able sons to grow up, and all 
that belongs to him to improve in power and importance. 

4 May herds of cattle follow thee and men in numbers ! 

May a powerful mind and an active soul follow thee ! 

Mayest thou pass thy life with a merry heart all the days that thou 
livest V 

‘ This is the benediction of Fire unto him who brings him fuel, dry, 
picked out at day light, rightly prepared with the intent of the holy 
commandment V 

The numerous commandments of purification, which are given by the 
Avesta for almost all imaginable occurrences, havo a direct and important 
bearing upon the daily life of the Zoroastrian. They are multiplied to such an 
extent, that the excess of formalities and ceremonies must necessarily choke 
the deeper sense which underlies them. 

The Indians, also, look upon a variety of objects as impure, and believe 
that their impurity may be transferred by contact to men, who have then to 
remove it by means of prayers, ablutions, and other similar remedies. But, 
this idea is among the Iranians of the Avesta carried to its furthest extreme 
and has consequently, as affecting ordinary life, a still greater importance and 
meaning. The notions of the Brahmanical Indians and the Eastern Iranians 
moreover, exhibit in this respect a striking resemblance even as to details 
and, indeed, in such a manner that we have a right to regard them as very 
ancient, and to trace them at least to certain common fundamental aspects, 
which have been transmitted to us from Arian antiquity. 

In the Avesta, dead bodies are pre-eminently considered as impure. How* 
ever, the logic of this view is very sensible and excellent. Impure are only the 
corpse of originally good and pure beings, and they are so, indeed, on the 
ground that the party of light has sustained a loss on account of their death, 

1 Ys. LXII, 10; Vd. VIII, 2; Vd. XVIII, 27 (the stripping of the bark is perhaps 
meant by yaozhdata.) We may compare the statement of Strabo (p. 732), that the 
Persians offered sacrifice to the fire by laying one over the other pieces of wood without 
rind. Windisohmann, Zoroaatrischc* Studien, p. 295. The fuel is called aesma. 

I Vd. XVIII, 97 {of. also Ys, LXII, 10. 
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If, on the contrary, a vicious person dies, it must be regarded as a gain ; his 
dead body cannot therefore exercise any corrupting influence 1 . 

Thus it is principally the dead bodies of pious human beings and those of 
particularly holy animals, such as the dog, from which contamination issues. 
Immediately after death has taken place, the demon of putrefaction 2 prevails 
and enters the corpse in the shape of a fly, and therewith the dead body has 
fallen into the grasp of the evil powers and pollutes whatever comes in contact 
with it. 

The different degrees of pollution are laid down most minutely 3 . The 
principal distinction is that made between immediate contamination, when 
one comes into direct contact with the impure object itself, and the indirect 
pollution which spreads of itself from a defiled person or thing 4 . 

Not only men, but beasts also, may be polluted ; and even utensils, parti¬ 
cularly those which are used in religious ceremonies, clothes, etc. 

Water is impure when a dead body has been rotting in it, or when it has 
been poured upon a carcass ; the roads upon which corpses are conveyed also 
become impure, and so do houses in which anybody has died ; in fact, any 
piece of land upon which a dead body has lain. 

Above all, the holiest element, lire, w as naturally most exposed to defile¬ 
ment, and it had fco be therefore preserved with great care, so that it might not 
come into contact w ith anything impure. It is always water or tire which must 
be taken to a safe place w hen a death or similar occurrence of polluting 
influence takes place . 6 

Kven by its employment in daily life, more particularly by its application 
to industrial purposes, tire became unhallowed, according to the notions of 
the A vesta. Hence it- had to be purified from time to time, and to be brought 
back to the * lawful place,' the holy tire-altar of the community, and byjfetch- 
ing thence a fresh brand wherewith to revive the tire of the home-health 6 . 

Here also we come across the traces of a very ancient fire-cult. Analogies 
of the most striking kind to this custom of the A vesta people are to be found 
among the Greeks and Germans. 

In Lemnos, the most lioly centre of the worship of Hephaestus, it was a 
custom annually to extinguish for several days all the tires in the whole island. 

1 Thus it in stud in Vd. V, 30 ; ‘ Living a dcslructi ve, evil person, as for example 
an anhc nuiugka, directly or indirectly causes pollution to the creatures of the blissful 
spirit, O son of Spitama, Zarathushtra ; living he smites the water, extinguishes the fire 
and carries away the cattle ; living he inflicts upon, the pious man such a wound as robs 
him of his life or disfigures his body . . . but not |>o u:hen\ dead' 

2 Dnij-uatiutili. 

3 Comp. Spiegel, .IS. A. vol. iii, p. UU3 seep ; vide Vd. V, 27 seep and the remarks in 
my lldb. pp. $5-SG. Duudkor, (IdA. LV, pp. 101-102. 

4 Hdnv-raethwa, and paili-ranthwa. 

5 Comp. Vd. VIII, 73 seq., upon the treatment of the fire with which a corpse was 
burnt ; Vd. V, 39 seq.; XVI, 1 seq. 

0 Vd. VIII, 82 seq. 


21 
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A sacred ship then brought from the altar at Delos a fire-brand with which 
fresh hearth-fires were kindled throughout the island amid the loud rejoicings 
of the people. 

In Germany also, there existed until modern times in several districts (as 
pi the country of Marburg and in Lower Saxony) the custom, manifestly des¬ 
cended from the heathens, of extinguishing now and then all the hearth-fires. 
By rubbing a piece of wood on a wheel, that is, in the old solemn manner, 
^resh lire was then kindled, from which everybody ignited his own piece of wood 
and carried it home . 1 

The common fundamental idea of this custom amongst the Iranians, 
Greeks, and Germans, is that the fire in daily use, communicated from one log 
to another, must have lost in purity through the service of men in course of 
time, and had therefore to be restored and renewed by fresh fire, the pure, 
celestial, and still unpolluted element. 

The pollution of men, clothes, implements and such like, had to bejemoved 
by washing with water and cow 's urine. The latter is regarded also by the 
Indian as miraculously efficacious, and is frequently prcscrilied in the code of 
Manu as a means of purification . 2 

Besides such ablutions, rubbing with earth and fumigation a re employed 
The latter remedy is used, besides the recitation of sacred m&thras (sayings) 
for the purification of dwellings ' 8 . 

The fire had to be conveyed outside the house polluted by the death of an 
nmate, and it could only lx? brought back after the lapse of a month during 
summer, or of nine days during winter 4 . 

Defiled land had to lie fallow, defiled water had to be baled out and thrown 
away. Roads, after a dog had been led over them, had to be reconsecrated 
by the priest reciting certain prescribed prayers . 6 

The purification of vessels was to be repeated the oftener the more value¬ 
less the material w r as of which they were made. Vessels of lead and w^ood, 
when even once polluted, remained impure for ever 6 . 

Nor do only dead bodies cause pollution. According to the view of the 
A vesta, women after child birth are likewise unclean. Among the modern 
Persians the period of forty days is fixed for a woman lying-in, and during that 
time she must remain apart from her husband. Analogous to this are also the 
precepts current among the Parsees of Bombay. The woman is brought to 
the ground-floor of the house before her delivery. After the child is born, she 
remains in the same place for forty days. It is only after the lapse of this 
term, and after performing ablutions with cow's urine and water, that she can. 

1 With this comp. A. Kuhn, Die Herabkunft (its Jfeuerx. 

2 Maim, V, 59 seq .; for particulars vide Dunoker, OdA . IV, p. 128 seq. 

3 Vd. VIII, 2 ; XII; IX, 32 and XIX, 24 (with this comp, my Hdb* p. 107)i 

* Vd. V, 30 seq. 

5 Vd. VI, 1 seq. ; VI, 33 seq. ; VIII, 14 seq. 

6 Vd. VII, 73 seq. 
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again associate with other members of her family, and devote herself to her 
husband*. 

The Mosaic law determines a period of thirty-three days after the birth of 
a boy, and of sixty-six days after that of a girl during which time the woman 
who has been confined is regarded as unclean, and remains within doors 2 . 

During their menses also women are impure, and to a certain extent in 
the power of evil. They are unclean, and impart pollution to objects and 
persons surrounding them. Consequently they are lodged during that time 
in a special place, where they remain perfectly secluded from all that could 
be exposed to defilement. 

Their place shall be covered up with dry dust, and be cleared of all plants 
and weeds : it shall be situated higher than t he surface of the rest of the house, 
so that the eye of the woman may not fall on the hearth-fire and defile it. 
Fifteen steps distant must that place be from the sacred elements, water and 
fire, as well as from the sacred chattels used in offerings ; and only as far as 
three steps distant can pious men approach it. 

Even now in | a few ] Parsee house s such a resting-place is found for unclean 
women, which is called Deshianistan. It is an apartment void of every comfort, 
and from which one can neither perceive the sun, nor the moon, nor the 
stars, neither tire nor water, nor sacred vessels, much less any men 3 . 

Three days were regarded as the normal period of menstruation, and the 
ninth day was its utmost limit. If it continued still longer, it was the work 
of the demons, an appearance, of sickness. Under ordinary circumstance 
the isolation of the woman continued for four days, and only after fitting 
ablutions could she return amongst other people 4 . 

In modem Persia it is enjoined that women should refrain in such cases 
seven or eight days long from bathing and from holding any intercourse with 
their husbands. The Mosaic law prescribes a separation of seven days, during 
which time women are unclean and are forbidden to men 6 . 

Of course the A vesta likewise forbids men conj ugal intercourse with their 
wives during their courses ; the infringement of this prohibition seems to have 
been at first considered even as an inexpiable sin. Later on a milder view was 
taken of it, for another penalty, though indeed a very high one, was set upon it. 
]f the guilty one avoided the punishment, he was regarded as one damned, 
and was abandoned to the infernal powers.® 

1 Polak, Persien , i, p. 220 ;Dossabhoy Frumjee, ‘The Parseex,* p. fill. 

U Leviticus, XII, 4 seq. 

3 West, * Pahlavi Texts,’part i, p, 277, note 4. Very detailed statements regarding 
the treatment- of menstruating women are contained in t he Tract Sit ayast-la-Sh ayast chap. 3. 

4 The statement essentially rests on the beginning of Vd. X VI, where the manage¬ 
ment of a nuirika-chithmvaiti, dnlchshtavaiti . vohwiavaiii is discussed . . . 

5 Polak, Pcrftien , i,.p.-203; Lev. XV, 19. 

is The idea in Vd. XVIII, 67-70 and XVI, 14-Hi on the one hand and that in Vd. 
XVI, 17 on the other seem to contradict each other. We have hero probably again 
to do with two different views of the Vendidad (comp. ZddtnO. voj. xxxiv, p. 415. . 





A similar rule of conduct as that for menstruating women is also prescrib¬ 
ed by the Avesta for such as have miscarried. These must also be lodged in a 
separate place, furnished with an enclosure, and thirty steps distant from fire, 
water and sacred utensils ; the ground being as dry as possible, and cleared of 
plants. People must again remain three steps distant from it. During con¬ 
finement they receive' as food first only milk, then fruits; and later on. after the 
apse of three days, meat, bread, and wad/m , but no water 1 . 

Tlie ceremonies through which impurities were removed were of very 
different descriptions. Sometimes they consisted in t he washing of the head, 
sometimes in that of t he hands and arms, sometimes in that of the entire body 3 . 
Particular importance was attached to the cleaning of the nine doors or openings 
of the human body viz., of the eyes, ears, and nostrils, of the mouth, &c\, 
because through t hem, so to say, t he interior of the human being is connected 
with the exterior world . 3 

In t he higher and more unusual cases of pollution the Zoroastrian could 
not even undertake to perform the ceremony himself, but had to call in a priest. 
Particular efficacy was held to belong to the so-called purification of the aim: 
nights, which Spiegel has fully described on the basis of the statement 
contained in the ninth chapter of the Vendidad and of the traditional 
supplements'* : - 

6 For such a purification a barren piece of ground is selected, where there 
is neither water nor tree, and w hich is distaut from lire and from pure beings. 
Six holes are then dug in the ground, two fingers deep in summer, four lingers 
deep in winter, each of them a step distant from the other : afterwards three 
more holes are dug. which are three steps distant from the six before mention¬ 
ed. Hound these holes t welve circles are drawn, in such a way that three 
circles surround the three holes, three the six holes, three all nine, and lastly 
three more surround them all. The defiled person stands near the six holes 
inside the circles, the priest outside of them. After a short prayer is recited 
by the priest, and repeated by the polluted one, the latter is besprinkled by the 
purifier with the urine of the bullock, which is first poured into a vessel 
(commonly a spoon) that is fastened to a stick containing nine knots ; in this 
way the priest can approach the body of the defiled with the spoon, although 
he himself stands outside the circles. After the polluted person has cleansed 
his whole body with the urine, the Ahuna-varya is recited, and thereupon the 
uncleanness or, according to the notion of the Iranians, the demon of unclcan- 
ness, leaves the man. The person purified then approaches the other five holes, 

1 Vd. V, 45; cf. Oeldner, K.Z. xxv, pp. 209*210. 

2 Frcufnaiti , upasnaiti, usnaiti, Vd. Vll'l, 98. Comp. Spiegel, Av . iib. vol.ii,p. lxxxv. 

3 Vd. V, 54; cf. Geldner, K. Z. XXV, p. 209; Vd. Ill, 14 (ZddmO. vol. XXXIV 
p. 419.) 

4 E.A. vol. iii, pp. 698-699 ; (Av. Ub. vol. n, p. lxxxv. seq.). 

[In connection with the Bareshnum Ceremony of purification for any Zoroastrian 
man or woman, it would bo very interesting to read Dr. West’s elaborate description of 
the same, given in his * Pahlavi Texts,’ part ii, pp. 431-454. 2Y.] 
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at each of which the priest recites tho Ahuna-varya anew ; near the sixth hole 
he rubs himself fifteen times with earth, and washes himself afterwards with 
water near the remaining three holes. After this he has still to wait for nine 
nights, and to wash himself every third night : then only is lie again fit to 
associate with other people.' 

§ 10. 1hath and l>ispo.mI of the Body. 

Dkatk is regarded in the A vesta as a separation of the body and t he soull, 
as an analysis of the two constituent parts of man. of the perish able matter, 
and tho ininioii.nl everlasting foree whieh had made her abode in the body 
during life. The activity of the soul of man manifests itself according to 
different tendencies and in different spheres. Consequently the A vesta 
assumes the existence of several faculties of the soul, whieh. dissimilar in their 
nature and mode of operation, reside in t he human body. We shall later on 
make it our business to express our thoughts on the A vesta doctrine of the soul. 
At present it will suffice to prove that the soul and the vital power are not 
identical ; through the decay of the latter the soul is forced to quit the body. 

When death takes place, the soul does not at once depart entirely from 
the hoil v to w'hich it once lielonged. but still remains for three days and three 
nights in its vicinity 2 . Death is, tin* ref ore. a kind of transitional stage, during 
which, however, the soul experiences a foretaste of the fate that awaits it. 
The soul of the pious man already feels the delights and joys of Paradise, blit 
that of the impious man the anguish and torments of Hell. 

The body of the deceased Mazdayasna falls a prey to the powers of evil 
as soon as the soul has vanished from it ; yea its activity has ceased. It can 
never subdue and impair the kingdom of Angra Manyu. The demons rejoice 
over its death. Prom the Northern regions which are considered by the 
Eastern Iranian to be the abode of everything evil—where the waterless 
barren deserts extend, where the burning winds of summer and the snow¬ 
storms of winter blow, where hostile tribes dwell—comes the ghost of the 
corpse, the frightful Druj-N asnsh , 3 It takes possession of the corpse in the 
shape of a fly, probably because on every corpse are to be seen flies—in 
themselves loathsome and impure creatures. It has its chief seat in the nose, 
the eyes, the tongue, the jaw-bones—here by metonymy used for ears,—the 
sexual organs, the dunes ,—that is at the doors of the body,—which always 
appear subject to pollution to a particular extent. 4 . 

^ Astascha- baodhagluwcha' vi-urvmhti, Vd. VTTI, 81 ; XIX, 7 . Designations for 
• body’ are, besides anti, the rather irregular azdebinh (?ske!eton), usht/ina (‘form 
outward appearance,’ comp. Geldner, K.Z. xxv, p. .‘100, note 1), and kehrp . Ys. LY, 1. 

2 Vrvan ; this includes the moral and intellectual power of man (urran and baodhagh ) 
as well as the guardian spirit ( fravashi) accompanying it during life. With this des¬ 
cription comp. Yt. XXII; next Haug and West, ‘ Essays,’ p. 21U »eq. 

8 Vd. VII, 2 [so to say, the wind of putrefaction). 

* Vd. IH, 14 ; IX, 40. Comp, supra, p. 82, 
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From the dead body the impurity spreads itself further in tho house in 
which the-corpse lies, and to everything that is in it. It communicates itself 
to survivors and relations, and does so the more the nearer they have stood 
in relationship to the dead. There now begin a series of ceremonies, which I 
have already described, for the purpose of washing away the pollution. 

But the most peculiar ceremony,, which is performed on the dead body 
itself before its disposal, is the Saudi ». I here confine myself to the most 
essential points, since this subject has been before fully and frequently treated 1 . 

The ceremony consists in leading a dog towards the deceased, so that his 
eyes may fall on the corpse. I may here mention that they ascribe to the 
glance of a dog the power of scaring away the Evil Being. With the same 
view r evidently a dog is conducted over the way by which a deceased person has 
been carried, in order to make it again accessible for men and beasts. 

The dog to be employed for the Sagdld must have certain special marks : 
lie must be four-eyed ’ this I shall explain further on—he must be of a yellow' 
colour or white with yellow ears. 2 

A very ancient popular idea lies at the root of this entire custom, the 
knowledge of which,’however, was wholly lost even to the A vesta people 3 . 
According to the old Indian legend, Yama, the god of death, has two dogs w ho 
follow’ him. They guard the path leading into the next world, and alarm and 
frighten the souls wandering therein. Or, like a hunter, Yama sends forth the 
dogs as his messengers, to bring home the souls who have fallen into his power. 

In afurneral song of the Rig-veda they call out, therefore, to the deceased : 
‘Run straight past the two dogs of Sarama, the four-eved, parti¬ 
coloured.’ 

1 The word comes from N.P. .sag ‘dog* -\-dld from the infinitive dldan, from rt. 
di 4 to see.’ Vide the commandments of the PArsee tradition respect ing this custom in 
Pahlavi-Vendidad , J LI, 48; and in Shag as t - la-Shay ant , II, 1-3 (West, ‘ Pahlavi Texts, 
part i, pp. 245-240); comp, further Spiegel, At\ iib. vol. ii, p. xxxii, seq.; ibid. E.A. 
vol. iii, 701 ; seq. ; Dossabhoy Kramjee, ‘The Parsees,’ p. 93 seq. 

2 Spanem-zairilem' chathru’ chashmem' spaetenr zairi-gaoshem, Vd. VJ1J, 10. 

S [We cannot see how the A vesta people could have been ignorant of this oriental 
idea regarding the power of the spiritual dogs on the Chinvat Bridge, or of what is already 
alluded to in the passage (Vd. XTJT, 9), where the soul ( urva) of the deceased person is 
represented as being (on the morning of the fourth day after death) accompanied by his 
conscience ( daena , i.e., the consciousness of his own good or bad actions), together with 
the two spiritual dogs (i.e., spiritual confidence and watchfulness over one’s self), called 
in the Avesta petihu-pdna, or ‘ (the dogs) that guard the bridge.’ Their work is to pre¬ 
serve the soul, during its passage, from any evil influence of the hellish fiends (probably 
distrust in one’s own moral behaviour), which are supposed to be haunting the Bridge- 
of Judgment in order to drag away the pious soul into hell. We woul<! rather presume 
that the old Iranian notion regarding the Sagdld, as scaring away any evil influence, is 
quite in accordance with their conc eption of tho pesliu-puna dogs. By the commandment 
of the Sagdld and.the exposition of its influence produced directly upon a dead body 
the Avesta introduces, so to say, a new element in tiie useful characteristics of the dog’s 
eye, viz., its magnetic power in checking. the contagious impurity of a corpse. Comp. 
Hang and West, * Essays,’ p. 240 note 1. 7V. | 
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Or the departed ones are recommended to the protection of the two 
dogs in order that they may conduct them safely to the shades : 

* Those are thy watchers, O Yama, the two dogs, 

The four-eyed, the path-watcliing, men-contemplating, 

To them surrender this dead, O king, 

And grant him safety and freedom from pain !' 

To this is then added the wish that he may himself be spared from the 
dismal companions : 

* The two broad-nosed, soul-robbing, brown 
Messengers of Yama wander among men ; 

Those shall, to contemplate the sun, 

Grant us once again a happy life I’ 1 

In order to prove the high antiquity of this myth,I shall here only mention 
the guard at the gate of Hades, the hell-hound Kerberos or the dog Garm,* 
who, according to tho narrative of Edda, raises his howling at the breaking of 
the twilight of the gods in the depth of the Genupa Hollow 2 . 

If, therefore, in old Iran a dog was conducted towards the dead body, it 
was, originally, only intended thereby to indicate in a symbolical way, that 
the soul of the deceased was given over to the god of death and his followers 
and was at the same time recommended to their protection. . The myth itself, 
in conformity with the unvarying character of the Avesta religion, was for 
gotton in course of time, but the ceremony was firmly adhered to, and the once 
very ingenious custom sank into an empty unintelligible form which has sur¬ 
vived to the present day amongst the latest adherents of the Zoroastrian 
doctrine 3 . 

It is highly characteristic, how the epithet 'four-eyed 9 was explained in 
a sober rationalistic manner. Originally, in the poetical language of the myth, 
the great watchfulness of the dog was chiefly to be emphasized. Hence the 
precept was construed to mean that the dogs employed for the Saydid must 
have tw o black spots over their eyes that tho ceremony might be efficacious 4 . 

After the performance of the Sat/did, for which tho tradition naturally 
gives the most detailed casuistic rules of direction, the dead body was disposed 
of. The disposal neither consisted in burying nor in burning, but. according 
to the Zoroastrian ritual, in exposing the corpse on a lonely place to be eaten 
by birds, dogs, and ravenous animals. 

1 Kig-veda X, 14, 10-12. Comp. Max Muller, ‘ Lectures on the Science of Language,’ 
vol. ii, p. 435 seq.; Kaegi, Dvr Big-vata, pp. 59-60, particularly note 337* 

2 Voluspd , 48. 

3 [Vide tho translator’s note 2 on the preceding page.] 

4 In Vd. XIII, 9 the dog is also called pe&hu-pdna ‘guarding tho bridge, the passage 
(to the next world),’ which reminds us of the qvdnuu palhirakshl in tho Big-veda; chathur - 
akahaw identical with chathru-chaahma. (Kuhn in HaupVe Zeitschrijt jiir cleutsches AUerthum 
vol. vi, p. 125 ; Weber’s Indischc Studien, vol. ii, p. 296 t vidr Justi, tidb> s. v.) 
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Herodotus relates that this mode of disposing of the dead was common 
amongst the Magi, that is, amongst the Persian priesthood. Strabo mentions 
it in connection with the Hyrcanians, and Cicero expressly distinguishes 
between the funeral customs of the Magi and those of the Persian nation 1 . 

Among Westerns that remarkable injunction of the Avesta regarding the 
treatment of the dead, which appears to us so unnatural, was also well-known. 
But there is no doubt that it never found acceptance throughout the whole 
of Iran, but was possibly confined to the North-Eastern districts and, more¬ 
over, entirely to the priesthood. The Avesta itself informs us that in Chakhra . 
that is, somewhere in the district of Meshed, the dead were burnt , and that in 
Harahvati , where people do not seem to have very strictly adhered to the 
Zoroastrian commandments, they were interred 2 . 

The exposure of the dead owed its origin, as it appears, to the natural 
condition of Eastern Iran. The waste lands immediately adjoining its border 
were themselves comparable to a gigantic grave. They to a great extent 
suggested the idea of conveying the dead thither and abandoning them to 
their fate. Besides, people were also compelled to do so, when anybody— 
and this was certainly not rare—lost his life in longer or shorter wanderings 
through the sand and salt-steppes. 

We must also add that, considered from a strictly logical stand-point, 
the burning as well as the burial of the dead contravenes the whole idea, 
respecting the world, of the Avesta and its followers. Through both, the 
impure corpse, which has fallen a prey to the demons, comes in contact with 
the essentially sacred and pure elements, with tire and earth. Such a pollu¬ 
tion however was to be avoided under all circumstances. 

The exposure of the dead body was certainly an old custom which, though 
perhaps not in general use amongst the kindred Indians, was tie vert lie less now 
and then put in practice in all urgent eases. The Athurva-veda seems to 
us to bear witness to this fact. It distinguishes between the mane# of such 
as were buried, thrown aside, burnt or exposed. We may believe that it 
here enumerates the different modes of disposing of the dead, with which it 
was familiar and which it considered to be lawful 3 . 

Here everybody will naturally be reminded of the Kafirs, a very remark¬ 
able nation inhabiting the high mountain-valleys of the Hindukuah, which 
are difficult of access and situated on the North of CabuJ. With them it is 
a general custom to expose the dead, without interring them, in deal chests 

1 Spiegel, E.A . vol. iii, pp. 703-704. 

2 Vd. I, 17 (naswhpiKhya ‘the burning of the dead, 1 ) und 13 {nuimtshpuyu * the 
burying of the dead ’ ). 

8 Atharva-veda XVI11, 2, 34. The expressions are: nikhata , paropta (from rt. 
vap -j- para), dagdha, wldhitu . Comp. Zimmer, AiL. p. 402. We have observed that 
in the Avesta uzhdtlnu indeed also designated the scaffold erected for the exposure of the 
corps# (Udb. s. v.) 
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on the summits of mountains, that is, on tho most elevated points 1 . If w© 
further consider what an implacable hatred the Kafirs cherish against tho 
followers of Islam, and how they have been able to preserve their freedom 
and independence, especially in the exercise of their religion, in spite of all 
the efforts of their enemies, that remarkable custom might lead us to recog¬ 
nize in the Kafirs descendants of the old Zoroastrians. It must, however, 
be taken into consideration here that, according to the ‘ Inquiries’ of Trumpp, 
the Kafirs speak an absolutely Indian language. At all events we shall have 
to wait for still fuller and surer accounts before we can form a definite opinion 
regarding that nation. 

In the exposure of the dead, we have, therefore, to deal with a custom 
which, due to local circumstances, was most probably occasionally practical 
before the introduction of the Zoroastrian Reform. As that custom com¬ 
pletely corresponded to the spirit of the reform, it was accepted by its origi¬ 
nators and laid down as a generally binding precept. But that, previous 
to the burning of corpses, this custom was most widely spread amongst the 
Indians is strikingly proved by the linguistic usage concerning it. 

The place which is destined for exposure bears the name of dakhma. 
This word originally meant, as clearly appears from its derivation, nothing 
else than the place for burning*. 

Tho dakhma8 must be erected on places situated on high, on the tops 
of hills or slopes. Dogs and wolves, foxes and ravenous birds can thus easily 
perceive the corpse there laid down and seize their prey. The so-called 
Towers of Silence, which serve the Parsees in Bombay as places for the dis¬ 
posal of their dead, crown the summit of the magnificent Malabar Hill which 
rises above the city. The view which they present is naturally most gloomy. 
A body of lazy vultures, densely crowded, guard the edge of the Tower. There 
they Bit immovable and motionless, save when a funeral procession approaches 
and the flock are filled with excitement. They fly upwards with screams, 
and as soon as the dead body is laid within by the bearers, they throw them¬ 
selves with greedy haste upon their prey. In a few minutes the dreadful work 
is finished, and the birds return satiated to their place to wait forfresh food. 

Originally, tho dakhmas were certainly nothing more than natural hills 
or primitive elevations of sand, earth, or stones. In course of time the struc¬ 
ture became a more elaborate one. It is a rule that the dakhma must be 
uncovered and exposed to the solar rays as well as to the rain 3 . 

1 Masson, 4 Narrative,’ vol. i, p. 224 : ‘ It is agreed that the Slaposh jjiace their 
corpses in deal boxes and, without interring them, expose them on the summits of hills.’ 
Comp. Elphinstone, ‘ Kabul,’ vol. ii, pp. 336-337 ; Spiegel, E.A. vol. i, p. 398. 

2 Dakhma comes from rt. dcw=Skr. dah ‘ to burn.’ [Others derive it from rt. dak 
=Skr. damqz=:Cxr. Sxk ‘ to bite ’. Hence it may originally mean the place where dead 
bodies are consumed either by insects (in the grave), or by vultures (on the tower). 2'r.] 

3 Hence the expression hvare-darcttim.kar 4 cause that (the corpse) is looked at by 
the sun,' quite synonymously with ‘ expose the dead.* 
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Nor arc all places suitable for the erection of dakhmas. Wastes and 
unproductive pieces of land are the most fit, for they belong already to the 
evil powers and are the abode of demons. But the Mazdayasna lives in a 
constant struggle with the desert lands themselves. Plough and hoe are the 
weapons with which he takes the field against them, and tries to make the 
land, which was before sterile, piece by piece, arable and available for 4 the 
good creation 5 . Thus many dakhmas had to be pulled down and re-erected 
further off, when civilization had approached them. This explains why the 
closing of dakhrms is esteemed meritorious 1 . It is a token that another 
piece of land has been wrung from the evil spirits through human labour 
and exertion. Close to the dakhmas wild animals are on the watch ; there 
dwell ghosts and demons that rejoice in death and destruction ; there also 
as the Iranian very well knew, are the breeding places of manifold maladies 
and pestilential diseases 2 . 

The corpse, whicli is exposed, is laid, as it seems, on a special layer of 
mortar or similar material 3 . There it remains, according to the expression 
of the Avesta, until it is mixed with the dust, until its fatty and fleshy parts 
have disappeared 4 . The birds and beasts should only gnaw the flesh from 
the bones, the skeleton, on the contrary, remaining uninjured and complete 
and for this reason the dead in the dakhma are weighted near the head and 
feet with iron chains or stones or wooden blocks. Were this not done, a wolf 

1 Vd. Ill, 9 and 13 ; VII, 61. ~~~ 

2 Vd. VII, 58. [ How Dr. Geiger could conceive this totally new aspect of the 

meritoriousness of pulling down tho dakhmas , we cannot imagine. The word as it is 
used throughout the Avesta (Vd. Ill, 9, 13 ; V, 14, hi, 18, 51 ; VJ1, 49, 50, 51, 56, 57, 58 ; 
VIII, 2 &c.) does not mean the place for the exposure of tho Iranian dead but the covered 
tomb of any person, bo he Zoroastrian or non-Zor oast riun. As the Vendidad strictly 
orders tho exposure of the dead body to the light of the sun, its consumption by vultures 
and the preservation of its bones in an as tod an * so also does it forbid closed sepulchres 
to the adherents of tho Daw, while it compels them to pull down and destroy any tomb 
whereby to restore, as science has taught us but lately, tho natural purity of Mother 
Earth, upon whom solely depends the subsistence of the animal creation. To what 
oxtont the Iranian system of exposing the doud is more beneficial to life than the practice 
of interment, we do not here discuss ; suffice it to liston to fcho remarks of Prof. Monier 
Williams in his ‘ Modern India and the Indians ’ : 

‘When the Secretary had finished his defonco of tho Towers of Silence, I could not 
holi> thinking that however much such a system may shock our European feelings and 
idoas, yet our own method of interment, if regarded from a Parsi [joint of view, may 
possibly be equally revolting to Parsi sensibilities. 

‘The exposure of the decaying body to the assaults of innumerable worms may have 
no terrors for us ; but lot it be borne in mind that neither are the Parsi survivors permitted 
to look at the swoop of the heaven-sent birds. Why, then, should we be surprised if 
they prefer the more rapid to tho more lingering operation ? and which of tho two systems 
thoy may reasonably ask, is more defensible on sanitary grounds ? Vide p. 88-89 Tr .J 

8 I translate tho difficult passage, Vd. VIII, 10, thus: ‘Then shall two men, as 
strong and skilful as possible, bring it (the corpse) near naked and unclad, and shall lay 
>t down upon a pilo of clay or stono or upon a woodon scaffold [rather content] (by which 
the dakhma is naturally meant) in mortar upon tho earth.' 

4 Vd. VIL, 49. 
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or a vulture could remove portions of the dead body, and with them pollute 
water and plants 1 . 

The skeleton requires peculiar treatment. After a certain time it is re¬ 
moved from the dakhma. and brought to a place where boasts cannot enter, and 
where it is no longer exposed to the rain 8 . A detailed description of the 
charnel-house is wanting in the A vest a. The modern Parsees cause the 
dakhma to be cleaned twice every year, on which occasion the bones are thrown 
through a large opening in the middle of its surface, into the interior of the 
tower 3 . It is possible that in ancient times also an excavation was left open 
in the dakhma as a receptacle for bones. It may however be also assumed that 
originally the ossuary was altogether separate from the place of exposure. 
The skeleton also was deposited on a base of stone or mortar or on carpets. 
In case that could not be done, common coverings or mats, such as those which 
were then used for sitting and resting upon, would suffice. 

The diverse mode of treatment of the whole body and of the bones re¬ 
maining is grounded probably on the notion that the impurity of the corpse 
attaches itself above all to its perishable parts, and that, therefore,the latter 
must be subjected to an annihilation as speedy as possible, while the bones 
meet with a worthier treatment. This custom corresponds in a striking way 
with a statement of Justin respecting the Parthians, that they abandoned 
their dead to the birds and dogs, but interred the bones when stripped of the 
flesh 4 . 

It was ordered in the A vesta to convey the dead only in fine and clear 
weather to the dakhma. The sun should shine over t hem in their last journey, 
perhaps in accordance with the old popular idea, which compares the dying of 
the man with the setting of the sun in the West. In ease dark and inclement 
weather prevailed, the exposure had to be postponed. In connection with 
this the Avesta expresses itself as follows : 

‘ If in the house of a Mazdayasna a man or a dog die, and if it rain, or 
snow, or storm, or if it be dark or if it be a day, when men and animals 
are prevented from going out, what shall the Mazdayasna do V 

It is then prescribed, that for such cases there shall be in each village and 
on each farm three katas, ‘ pits or cavities.’ They must be situated in a place 
cleared of all plants and entirely dry, where neither men nor animals pass, 

1 Vd. VI, 46. The passage Vd. V, 3-4, only apparently militates against such an 
idea, for it only brings out prominently that the man does not bocoino pollutod by the 
carcass having been dragged away by dogs, wolves, birds, winds, or flies; hero, on the 
contrary, the question is one respecting the contamination of water and plants. 

2 With the whole section compare the beginning of Vd. VIII, as woll as Vd. VI, 
44-46, 49-60. The two-fold treatment of the whole corpse and of the skeleton in 
particular, according to my comprehension of the last passage, is illustrated in my 
Uandbuch at the foot of page 99. 

3 Spiegel, Ar. iib. vol. ii, p. lvi. 

4 Justin, ii, 3, in Spiegel, E.A. vol. iii, p. 701. 
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and which is a few steps distant from fire and water, from sacred chattels, and 
from the dwellings of pious men. Such a kata serves as a principal receptacle 
for the dead. It must be of a certain size, so that the corpse may not strike 
against the sides either above or below. Besides, the bottom must be strewed 
with sand or brick-dust, probably in order to prevent the corpse from touch¬ 
ing the earth, and to keep away all moisture : 

4 Here they shall deposit the lifeless body for two or three nights long, 
for a month, until the birds fly again and the plants germinate, until 
the waters run again towards the valley and the wind dries tho earth. 
And afterwards, when the birds fly again and tho plants grow, when 
the waters flow again towards the valley and the wind dries the oarth 
then the Mazdayasna shall (bring the dead body to the dakhma and) 
expose it to tho sun 1 . 5 

If any contact whatever with a corpse caused pollution, such pollution 
must have fallen to a great degree upon tho people who carried the dead to the 
dakhma. Hence this work was in ancient as well as in modern times performed 
not by the survivors, but by corpse-bearers, specially appointed for that pur¬ 
pose 2 y whose profession was generally held in abhorrence, its representatives 
being excluded from human society. 

Never can one man alone bear a corpse, as such an action would render, 
him polluted for ever, even in the next world. There must always be two, 
who, after having finished their business must undergo a special purification. 
This consists in the washing of the head and of the body with the urine of cows 
(and water). 

The dwelling of the corpse-bearer lies apart from the houses of other men. 
and nobody holds any intercourse or communion with him. In a barren, waste 
region does he live, evidently in a kind of a cavern. He is only scantily fur¬ 
nished with food and clothing; a poor and miserable life shall ho lead until his 
old age. 

As soon as the corpse was laid in the dakhma and abandoned to wild 
animals, there was yet a long period of mourning for the survivors. The com¬ 
mandments, originating in a later period concerning the ceremonies which were 
performed in the name of the dead to honour his memory, I may here conve¬ 
niently passover, as they have been collected and treated of before 3 . Accord - 

1 Vd. VIII, 4-10; V, 10-13. Both of the passages treat evidently of the same 
subject, as it occurs frequently in the Vendidad, though in somewhat different ways. 
Instead of the detailed description of the weather, which is found in Vd. VIII, we have 
in Vd. V, only 4 but when the summer has passed and the winter sets in; * the sense .of 
course is quite the same. In Vd. VIII, the provisional pit is called kata, in Vd. V. 
avakana ; there the dakhma is called skemba 4 scaffold.’ Comp, also my Hdb . p. 81 note 2. 

2 This statement is based on Vd. Ill, 14-21 (besides Vd. VIII, 10), with which we 
should compare ZddmO * vol. xxxiv, pp. 419, 420. The corpse-bearer is called naaukasha 
or irisiZ -kasha, by tho modern Parsees nasaeafar. Vide Spiegel, Av, itb, vol. ii, p. xxxiv; 
Dossabhoy Framjeo, 4 The Parsees,’ p. 92. 

3 Spiegel, Av, 66. vol. ii, p. xxxviii. seq. 
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ing to the A vesta, the relatives of the deceased had to refrain for a time from 
all intercourse with rnen 1 . During that time they devotod themselves exclu¬ 
sively to the remembrance of their beloved dead, and sent up their prayers to 
Ahura Mazda for him and for his eternal salvation. 

The soul, however, delivered from the shackles of the body and freed 
from the clay of this earthly life, was borne up into higher worlds. 

X1. Immortality * and Eschatology . 

The bolief in the continuation of existence after death, in a future world 
into which enter souls leaving their mortal frame, in a judgmont and recompense 
in that world, is found amongst the most diverse nations on our globe, in a form 
sometimes more and sometimes loss distinct and definite. 

Among the Indo-Germanic races this belief was evidently deep-rooted, 
and formed an essential portion of their doctrine. 

According to the Rig-veda, the spirits of the dying follow Father Yama , 
the primeval sun-god, into his distant realm, on the path which he has trodden 
before them. There the 4 Fathers ’ assemble round him, in order to enjoy 
convival feasting in the middle of heaven under the dense foliage of trees : 

4 Where light is, which never becomes extinct 
And whore the heavenly radiance glitters, 

There, into the immortality. 

The eternal, carry me. Soma ! 

Where king is Vaivosvata 

And where the innermost region of heaven is, 

1 Vd. XII. Comp, above all Darmestoter’s Vondidad, introduction to that chapter. 

3 [‘ Next to tho being of a God, the doctrine of the Immortality of Man lies at the 
foundation of all roligion, and of all the animating prospects which can cheer us in the 
land of our pilgrimage. Remove from the mind the belief of a future existence and tho 
hope of immortality, and roligion becomes a shadow, life a dream, and the approach of 
death a scene of darkness and dospair. Upon this short question, “ Iff man immortal , 
or i8 he not ? ” doponds all that is valuable in science, in morals, and in theology ; and 
all that is most interesting to man as a social being, and as a rational and accountable 
intelligence. If ho is destined to an eternal existence, an immense importance must 
attach to all his prosent affections, actions, and pursuits; and it must be a matter of 
infinite moment, that they be directed in such a channel as will tend to carry hirn forward 
in safety to the felicities of a future world. Hut if this whole existence be circumscribed 
within the circle of a few fleeting years, man appears an enigma, an inexplicable pheno¬ 
menon in the universe, human life a mystery, tho world a scene of confusion, virtue a 
mere phantom, the Creator a capricious Huing, and his plans and arrangements an in¬ 
extricable maze. 

4 Since it appears that the desire of immortality is common to mankind, that tl.e 
soul is incessantly looking forward to the enjoyment of some future good, and that this 
desire has been ‘the spring of actions the most beneficent and heroic, on what principle 
is it to be accounted for ? 

* Whence springs this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 

This longing after immortality t 

Or, whence this secret dread, and inward horror. 

Of falling into nought ? Why shrinks the soul 

Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? ’— Addison, ] 
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Where those eternal waters are— 

0 Soma, make me immortal! 

* Where one, according to wish, stirs or moves, 

In the third stage of the kingdom of heaven, 

Where all the rooms arc resplendent— 

O Soma, make me immortal! 

‘ Where wish and aspiration aro gratified, 

At the highest point in the sun’s rotation, 

Where desire and gratification exist together, 

O Soma, make me immortal! 

* Where pleasure and mirth and gaiety 
And delight reside, whore the will 

Of tlio willing is attained— 

O Soma, make mo immortal 1 !* 

In the Homeric poems a two-fold conception prevails regarding the next 
world, which is looked for at the confines of the world, in the remote part 
of the West, or in the depths of the earth. It is a dismal and foggy land, 
hateful alike to men and gods, in which the souls of the departed lead a 
visionary and fantastic life. Besides this, there is also found milder and more 
agreeable picture of the Elysian fields, where the fair Rhadamanthus reigns, 
and where there is neither snow, nor storms, nor even showers of rain, but 
where a cool west wind blowing from the ocean refreshes men. Indeed these 
blessed fields are at first only the paradise of specially favoured men, who, 
w ithout undergoing death, are carried thither by the gods 2 . I believe, how¬ 
ever, that these descriptions have their foundation in old legends of a more 
beautiful and better future world. In fact in a later period only one Hades 
is mentioned, in which the good and the bad both find a place, the former in 
the fields of the blessed, the latter in the space set apart for the damned. 

A very striking analogy to the views of the Greeks is presented by those 
of tho old Germans. Those men who perish fighting and remain on the field 
in the heat of battle are conveyed into tho illuminated hall of the Walhalla , 
where they, together with Odin, the war-father, enjoy merry war-games and 
jovial feasting. However all other men, good and evil, wander into Hel, 
which is represented as a dismal, misty region like the Hades in Homer 3 . 

But nowhere, I think, does the belief in the future life after death stand 
out more prominently, nowhere are the ideas respecting it expressed more 

1 Rig-veda, IX, 113, 7 soq.; Gcldncr and Kaogi, Siebcnzig Liedcr des Rig-veda , 
p. Ill; Zimmer AiL. p. 408 seq. 

2 Odyssey, bk. XI, 1. 15 seq., 1. 165 seq., 11. 474-470, 11. 489-491 ; Iliad, bk. XXII, 
1. 482 ; bk. XX, 1. «1 seq.; Od. bk. IV, 1. 561 seq. 

* Heneo the ntvmos Niflheimr ‘ land of mists’ and Niflhcl ‘misty hollow.’ Comp. 
Oylfaginning, p. 49 (Simrock, Edda libersulzt, p. 319); on Walhalla comp. Grimnismal, 
8, 23 ; Gylf. 38-41 (idem 15, 303-305). 
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decidedly and carried out in all their details more fully, than among the 
Avesta people. 

Here the doctrine of immortality and of compensating justice in the 
next world forms a fundamental dogma of the whole system. Without it the 
Zoroastrian religion is in fact unintelligible. If all the powers which contend 
upon earth for the kingdom of light were lost, the conviction of divine justice 
would have to be abandoned. 

So far as we are able to follow up the Mazda doctrine, we find that even 
in the first period of its foundation, the belief in immortality is strong and 
active. For who in that age would have fixed his choice upon a new religion 
if the hope of a better life after death had not been held out to him as the 
reward of all the troubles and hardships to be endured for its sake ? 

Accordingly, the first proclaimers of the Mazda religion in their teaching 
and preaching speak directly of the next world as being the greatest of all 
possessions, of the eternal beattitude of the pious, and of the eternal dam¬ 
nation of the impious. The believer belongs to the spiritual world, he shall 
enter into it ; the corporeal world is only the transitory scene* of his activity, 
his battles, and his trials. 

‘ Whosoever in righteousness shows to me 

The genuine good actions, to me, who am Zarathustra : 

Him may they (the divine beings) grant, as a reward, the next world, 
Which is more desirable than all others 1 .’ 

‘ That man may attain the best of all good. 

Who exhibits to us the direct path of bliss 
In this corporeal world, and in that of the spirit, 

Towards the pious people with whom Ahura dwells : 

It is he, the Singer, who surrenders himself to Thee, 

O Mazda ! Who art wise and blissful 2 ! ' 

According to the Hellenic, belief, the souls wandering in the next world 
must either pass over the ocean or be allowed to cross over the rivers of the 
nether regions in the boat of Charon. The northern legends of the Edda make 
mention of a bridge, the Gioell Bridge, by which the dead enter lid. The 
people on the western coast of Gaul believed that their dead were carried by 
mariners over the sea to the foggy and gloomy Britannia. 3 

1 Ys. XL VI, 19. Vasnd frashotemem at the end of the second verse literally 
moans ‘standing in the uppermost place with a wish (a desirableness),’ and refers, I 
believe, to parahum (vide Haug, Gdthds , vol. ii, p. 154 ; Spiegel and C. dc Harlez differ). 
This expression is the same as the otherwise wii ten pam-cutna'aghtr. Hanenti may be 
translated ‘ they may grant.’ 

2 Ys. XLIII, 3. Vagheuah'vahyd is literally 4 what is better than tlio good.’ The 
hvo-nd in the beginning is to be taken with aredro of the last verse (vide Haug, Gdthds, 
vol. ii, pp. 65-66). 

3 Procopius, De bdlo Gothico, i, 20 ; vide Grimtn, Deutsche Mythologies 2*, 604-695* 
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According to the Rig-veda also the departing soul has to pass immense 
oceans before it reaches the next world. At one time it is a boat, at other 
times a bridge, 4 the Bridge of Happiness,’ by means of w'hich it crosses 1 . 

On such ideal conceptions also rests the doctrine of the Avcsta regarding 
the Chinvat Bridge , more probably ‘ the Bridge of Retribution,’ upon which 
justice is administered to the departing souls 2 . The bridge was believed, 
I think, to have been built over a wide expanse of water, which separates 
Paradise from this world. Only he who is found pious and good before the 
holy tribunal is entitled to cross this bridge, but the wicked one is thrown 
into outer darkness and hell. 

Thus it is said in the Gathas : 

4 What man or what woman, O Ahura Mazda ! 

Achieves for me in this life the best aetjons that Thou knowest, 

(That bring) blessing for the pious, and power by means of the Good 
Sense, 

And those, whom I call to follow me in your praise : 

With all these will I cross over the Chinvat Bridge ! ’ 

*' But with the princes the idol-worshippers and the false priests unite 
themselves, 

To destroy human life by means of evil deeds. 

The former will greatly distress their own souls and their own 
conscience. 

When they arrive there where the Bridge of Retribution is ; 

For all eternity do their bodies belong to the habitation of the devils!” 

The region into which the pious departed enter is the Garo nmdna , 4 the 
abode of hymns’, as the name may be well translated. Here all is light, splen¬ 
dour, and glory, hero reigns Ahura Mazda with all the angels, praised by the 
anthems of the blessed. 

Opposite to Paradise lies the abode of the condemned, Hell or 4 the dwelling 
of the demons 4 .’ Here eternal night and darkness reign, and the scorn of the 
demons further enhances the pains and torments, which the fallen soul, doomed 
to eternal damnation, has to endure. 

To the pious the Bard says : 

‘Whatsoever reward Zarathushtra before conferred upon the truly 
faithful, 

1 Rv. IX, 41. 2, suvitasya manamah ? Hi setum. Comp. Zimmer, AiL. p. 409. 

2 Ghinvatd'prretu is probably not the ‘ Bridge of the Assembler,’ as I have previously' 

rendered it, but the word Chinvat should be derived from the root chi ‘ to suffer, to 
punish.’ Cf. ck ith a. In Vend. XIX, 30, the bridge Chinvat is explained by haetu , 
mainyavaminv yazaiandm, . * 

3 Ys. XL VI, 10-11. 1 take astayo in 11 as uom. plur. of asti ‘ corpus, body ; ’ comp * 

Ys. XIAX, H, Spiegel, Comm . vol. ii, p. 375. 

4 For another use of this expression, vide Yt. X, 86, supra , p. 30. 
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(Saying), “ In the Oatd nmana Ahura Mazda is first of all perceived,”— 
Would bo conferred upon you, together with happiness, on account of 
your good mind and piety'/ 

On the contrary the following threat is pronounced against the impious 
who oppose the new doctrine : 

6 Whoso brings about that the pious man is defrauded, his dwelling is 
finally 

For a long time in darkness, and vile food and irony (shall fall to his lot). 
Towards this region, 0 ye viciousj your souls will conduct you on 
account of your actions*/ 

; The wicked rulers, offenders and liars, 

The unbelieving, who are of evil mind and wicked, 

Do the souls come to mefct with vile food (in Hell). 

In truth their bodies will remain in the dwelling of the demons ( Dmjas )’*. 

The ideas of the later A vesta harmonize entirely with those of the Gathas. 
Thus the doctrine of immortality and of eternal judgment was firmly establish¬ 
ed in the earliest period of the Mazda religion as an essential dogma, and 
naturally remained so throughout the whole period. 

Mention is very often made of the two-worlds, the present and the future, 
the earthly and the heavenly 4 . The idea which was in the oldest ages only 
incipient, existing as it were only, in embryo, became more and more perfect 
with the development of this religion, and was more and more worked out in 
all its details. 

An exact description of the fate of the soul after death is found in Yasht 
XXII. Unfortunately it is incomplete. But as the Minokhired treats of the 
same subject, and agrees entirely with the Avcsta text, so far as that text is 
preserved, we may be allowed to utilize it to supply the deficiency 6 . 

The soul of the pious man, as I have already remarked, remains near the 
head of the corpse, for three days and three nights, after death has taken place. 
During this time the soul experiences, as a foretaste of the joys of Paradise, 
greater delight and happiness than it ever enjoyed during its entire life upon 
earth. 

1 Ys. LI, 15. I believe the meaning to be as follows : Ahura Mazda has first 
entered into Paradise; thither the pious and the faithful will follow Him according to 
the promise of Zarathushtra. 

* Ys. XXXI, 20. Ddyat is to be road in the first line (Bartholomw, Gathas XXXI); 

I would insert cha after avavtds in the socond line. 

3 Ys. XLIX, 11. 

6 TJbdibyd • ahubyd, Ys. XXXV, 3 ; uvaeibya • aJiubya , Ys. LVII, 25 ; ahmdichd ahuy 5 

r* * 

manahydichd, Ys. XL, 2; paro-asnai- agtihe, Ys. LV, 2. Haug and West, ‘Essays., 
jp. 310 seq. 

5 Yt. XXII; Minokhired , 2, p. 114 seq. (West, Mich. 9, 69, 133); comp. Vd. XIX 
*27-32. Haug and West, ‘Essays/ p, 219 seq., 254-255; Spiegel, HJ.A* vol. ii, pp.«149- 

151. 

23 
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On the beginning of the fourth day, with the appearance of Aurora, when 
the gates of the heavens are opened, the soul passes over the Chinvat Bridge. 
Here justice is administered to it 1 . Angels like Srausha, Vorthraghna, and 
the Good Vayu, standby and support it. Demons, especially the death-bring¬ 
ing Astovidhotu and the Wicked Vayu, bearing ill-will towards it, endeavour 
to secure it for themselves. 

Rashnuthe Just holds in his hands the scales in which good and evil deeds 
are weighed against each other—he, who does not yield even a hair’s breadth, 
before whom kings and princes prevail no more than the most indigent and 
base among men. 

Mithra and Srausha intercede on behalf of the soul, evil spirits raise accus¬ 
ations against it. If its pious deeds outweigh the evil ones, it is allowed to 
pass over the bridge into Paradise. 

Under certain conditions it also appears to have been permitted to a 
particularly pious soul with a surplus of good deeds to render assistance to 
another that was deficient therein—which w ould at all events be remarkably 
analogous to the Catholic belief in saints in many countries. The surplus good 
works were preserved in a proper region, the Misvdna 2 . 

The Chinvat Bridge appears to the pious soul 4 a farsang in breadth. 
The soul on passing over it meets a most fragrant wind blowing from the 
southern regions of heaven. It is the breeze wafted from Paradise. And 
in this wind there appears to the Soul ‘ its own conscience ’ in the shape of a 
charming maiden 3 —a pretty symbolical impersonation of the inner peace and 
quietness of soul, which the righteous man enjoys. 

With astonishment does the soul ask: ‘ Who art thou, O Maiden, that 
seemest to me more beautiful and fair than ever a maiden of earth ? Its con¬ 
science replies :—I am thy own doing and acting, I am the embodiment of thy 
good thoughts, words and works, and of thy pious faith/ and then it recounts 
all the good works which the soul accomplished during its earthly career. 

Now the soul enters, at the first step, into Paradise, Humata , the place of 
good thoughts ; at the second into that of good words, Hukhta ; and at the third 
to that of good works, Huvarshta. Just as all righteousness on earth is divid¬ 
ed into the three heads of thought, word, and deed, so also is Paradise, the 
reward of piety, divided into three regions. 

i Chinvat-perethum • Mazdadhatdm • baodhascha • urvanemcha* ydtem.gaethan&m • paiti - 

jaidhyeUUi.datem* astvaiti.ayhvd , * the bridge Chinvat, created by Mazda, where they ques¬ 
tion the spirit and the soul regarding their behaviour on earth, which they practised 
during their existence in the body,* Vd. XIX, 29. 

a Fide Justi, Hdb. sub voce migvana. The Misvana cannot be compared with the 
hamisiagan of the later Par si books (vide West, Mkh. Glossary s. v). 

8 Hava • daena Yt. XXII, 9. The MinoJchired has a more indefinite expression, 
9 i hv&sh kumshn nl k. 
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At the fourth step the soul finally attains the region of imperishable splen¬ 
dour, that delightful Paradise, where Ahura Mazda dwells together with angels 
and the blessed spirits of the earlier pious dead 1 . 

Vohu Mano, the greatest of the Amesha Spentas after Ahura Mazda, 
and all the Yazatas rise from their golden seats and question it : ‘ How 

comest thou here from the world of mortality and misery to this world of 
eternity and enjoyment ? ’ But Ahura Mazda says : ‘ Question it not; it 
cometh on the awful path of separation of the body and the soul/ Therewith 
the soul is received into the number of inmates of Paradise; it is conducted 
to the gold-adorned throne destined for it, and entertained with the most 
costly of viands. 

The fate of the souls of the impious is in all respects the opposite to that 
of the souls of the pious. 

In helpless and despairing anguish the wicked soul wanders about near 
the corpse for three days and three nights. Even nowit feels the weight of 
all the torments and horrors which await it in Hell. The demon of Death 
drags it forth in fetters, and when near the Chinvat Bridge, the formidable 
sentence has been pronounced over it,—‘Thou art weighed and found wanting’, 
—it passes towards the region of the condemned. 

A foul wind coming from the North meets it, and in that wind it perceives 
its own conscience in the shape of an ugly hag—the embodiment of all the 
torments of soul which it feels. Shuddering the Soul asks: ‘What art 
thou, O maiden, that appearest to me more ugly than ever an earthly maiden V 
And it receives its reply as follows : 4 1 am thy own doing and acting, the 

embodiment of thy evil thoughts, words and works, and of thy false belief !t 

As the soul of the pious enters Paradise, the soul of the damned now 
enters into Hell; first into the place of evil thoughts, next into that of evil 
words, thence into that of evil works, and las t] y int o the region of eternal 
darkness, into the terrible dismal hell full of suffering 2 , which is the abode 
of Angro Manyu and his followers. Here it is rocoived by the demons with 
scorn and mockery, and the prince of hell causes it to be furnished with the 
most foul and nauseous of eatables, loathsome to the taste of men 3 . 

The doctrine of the Avesta regarding the fate of the soul after its depar¬ 
ture from this world is directly followed by Eschatology, the doctrine of the 
last things and of the end of the world. 

1 Tho names of the particular regions of Paradise, viz,, Humata, Hukhta, Huvamhta 
and Anaghra-raochao are contained in Yt. XXIX, 15. Other designations are tern •ahum* 
yim • ashaondm ‘ the world of tho pious,’ Vd. XVIII, 76 ; vahiahtem • ahum • ashaondm *■ 
vlspoqathrem, mazthanem • Ahurahe • JMazddo , nmfthanem * Ameshandm entandm, 
mazthanem • anyaeshdm • ashaondm • Vd. XIX, 36. From Av. vahi&ita is derived the 
N. P. bihisht * Paradise.’ On Oaronmdna, vide Yt. X, 123 ; III, 4. 

3 Hell is oaUed duzhagh or daozhagha , Yt. XIX, 44, Vd. XIX, 47 ; comp, the epithets 
ereghai — temagha, temaschiihra , Vd. Ill, 35, V, 62. 

3 * Mockery and foul eatables’ are even mentioned in the Cr&th&s as punishments of 
Hell. Vide supra p. 176. 
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The visible world is the scone of contest between Ahura Mazda and AngrO 
Manyu, between the good genii and the demons, between the pious and the 
impious. But this confliot is not an everlasting one, it will end in the com¬ 
plete triumph of the good cause. As, moreover, the earth, by the invasion 
of the evil spirits, is much disturbed and deformed, its transformation and 
renovation goes hand in hand with this triumph. 

Already in the old hymns the 4 dissolution of the world ’ is spoken of, 
when the wicked will receive their punishment, and the good their reward : 

1 .1 thought of Thee .as the blissful, O Mazda Ahura, 

Because I saw Thee as the first one in the beginning of the world. 
Because Thou didst first commence the work (of sacrifice) and the 
speech, promising reward ; 

Namely, evil for the bad, but good blessing for the pious, 

By means of Thy Glory at the final dissolution of creation 1 .’ 

If by this a complete annihilation of the world be indicated, the passage 
seems entirely isolated. However it probably refers, in accordance with the 
general doctrine of the A vesta, only to a regeneration and renovation of the 
world, which is of course preceded by manifold conflicts, and especially by the 
extirpation of all evil. 

At all events it is important to note that the everlasting destiny of the 
good and the wicked is, according to that passage, sealed by the end of the 
world. 

• A final judgment also is coupled with the end of this world. 

This idea stands only in apparent contradiction to what is said above, 
when, consistently with the notion of the Avesta, judgment is pronounced 
upon the soul immediately after its departure from this world, and the soul 
in accordance with that decree finds admission either into Paradise or into 
Hell. Here the soul alone is concerned. But at the end of the world the 
bodies of the dead will also rise and will share thenceforward the fate of the 
soul for all eternity. 

In the Christian doctrine, which in its very eschatology shows the most 
curious analogy to that of the Parsees, we meet with the same seeming 
dilemma. On the one hand, it is indeed believed that the spirit of the dead 
goes forthwith towards God, or towards the place where it suffers the torments 
of those separated from Him. On the other hand, the Christian Church 
teaches that the solemn judgment of the world will only take place on the 
last day and at the return of Christ. 

The dogma of the resurrection of the body belongs, according to my 
view, already to the Gatha period, thus to the oldest period of the Zoroastrian 

1 Ys. XLIII, 5 : ddmdish' utvajej *which is apparently contrasted with 
ayh&uah * zdthoi in verse 2. 
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religion 1 . The bodies of the wicked, as it is said in the Avesta, pass into 

1 [Dr. Ferdinand Justi, in his discourse upon Dr. Geiger’s Oatiranische Kultur (vid 
Deutsche Litteraturzcitung, 1883), seems to view the matter thus :—The belief in the Im¬ 
mortality of the Soul is in the Zoroastrian doctrine original, but the faith in the Resur¬ 
rection of the Body could not have originated with the Zoroastrians since they immedi¬ 
ately consign the body to destruction. It must have originated from a country where 
people indicated their belief in a future existence of the body also externally (i.e., by 
interment in sepulchres or by embalmment of the corpse). Thus it was introduced from 
Anterior Asia into the land of the Avesta people.—In the first place, it should be observed 
that from the Avesta precept that the dead body shall be consumed by carcass-eating 
birds, we must not infer that the ZoroaBtrian religion does not at all inculcate its preserva¬ 
tion. Along with the precept regarding the immediate consumption of the corpse, there 
is also a strict commandment for erecting an astdddn (charnel-hollow) for the preservation 
of its bones (vide Fargard VI, at the end). It is only for the fleshy and fluid portions of 
the human body, which after death has taken place, are subject to putrefaction and 
consequently exercise a destructive influence on the living, that the Vendidad explicitly 
orders its annihilation, while at the same time it commands the proper preservation of 
the bones. Morever, the violation of this command is liable to heavy penalties set down 
in the law. In the second place, the passages referring to the Frasfwkereti ‘ the advance¬ 
ment or new formation ’ in the Gathas, as well as the description of the Resurrection 
given in the Jamydd Yasht, as interpreted by the author in the text, clearly prove that the 
resurrection-theory was established in Eastern Iran long before it was propounded by 
any other monotheistic religion of the civilized world. That Spitama Zarathushtra was 
the first known prophet by whom this doctrine was revealed to man is confirmed by several 
Christian writers, amongBt whom I would here quote the view of an American author upon 
this question ( vide ‘ History of the Doctrine of Future Life,’ by W. R. Alger, Boston, 
1880, pp. 140-141):— 

‘ The doctrine of a genoral resurrection is literally stated in the Vendidad, and 
in many other places in the Avesta, where it has not yet been shown to be an interpolation, 
but only supposed so by very questionable constructive inferences. The consent of 
intrinsic adjustment and of historical evidence, therefore, lead to the conclusion that 
this was an old Zoroastrian dogma. In disproof of this conclusion we believe there is 
no direct positive evidence whatever, and no inferential argument cogent enough to 
produce conviction. 

‘ There are sufficient reasons for the belief that the doctrine of a resurrection was 
quite early adopted from the Persians by the Jews, not borrowed at a much later time 
from the Jews by the Par Bees. The conception Ahriman, the evil serpent bearing death 
{Die Schfange Angramainyus der voll Tod ist), is interwrought from the first throughout 
the Zoroastrian scheme. In the Hebrew records, on the contrary, such an idea appears 
but incidentally, briefly, rarely and only in the later books. The account of the intro¬ 
duction of sin and death by the serpent in the garden of Eden dates from a time subse¬ 
quent to the commencement of the Captivity. Von Bohlen, in his Introduction to the 
Book of Genesis, says the narrative was drawn from the Zend-Avesta. Rosenmuller, 
in his commentary on the passage, says the narrator had in view the Zoroastrian notions 
of the serpent Ahriman and his deeds. Dr. Martin Haug—an acute and learned writer, 
whose opinion is entitled to great weight, as he is the freshest scholar acquainted with 
this whole field in the light of all that others have done—thinks it certain that Zoroaster, 
lived in a remote antiquity from fifteen hundred to two thousand years before Christ. 
He says that Judaism after the exile—and, through Judaism, Christianity afterwards— 
received an important influence from Zoroastrianism, an influence which, in regard to 
the doctrine of angels, Satan, and the resurrection of the dead, cannot be mistaken. The 
Hebrew theology had no demonology, no Satan, until after the residence at Babylon. 
This, is admitted. Well, is not the resurreotion a pendant to the doctrine of Satan t 
Without the idea of a Satan, there would be no idea of a retributive banishment of souls 



Hell; where they are condemned to corporeal punishment 1 . In the later 
Avesta this dogma is fully expressed in clear words and the resurrection is 
brought into connection with the regeneration of this world 8 . 

The Bundehesh contains a distinct chapter on the end of things. It 
cannot be my task here to repeat its contents 3 . 1 will rather enter into those 
points of Parsee eschatology which are found already in the Avesta, and 
I will also refer as much as possible to the age and primitive form of these 
different dogmas. 

The end of the world consisted in a regeneration of creation. This is 
evident from the expression by which that event is constantly referred to in 
the Avesta 4 . This expression, moreover, is even used in the more ancient 
Gathas, where the poet- desires for himself and his friends that they may be 
included among those who will help to renovate the world 6 . 

As is well knowm, the idea of the return of Christ, and the hope in the 
same, were especially lively among the primitive Christians. As it appears, 
the end of the world was also believed, in the very first period of the Zoroas- 
trian community, to be closely impending. Or, can this doctrine, which later 
on appears in the Parsee writings, have been in force at that time, according 
to which a small number of chosen pious men are to be preserved in order to 
help the ‘ Saviour ’ in the renovation of the world ? But in whatever manner 
we may understand it, so much is certain, that at least the fundamental 
features of the Parsee eschatology reach back to the earliest period of the 
existence of their community, and belong to the oldest and most original 
doctrines of their system. 

If we enter into details, we are really obliged to adduce our quotations 
from the more modern Avesta for the sake of proof. But still we cannot hence 
infer in any way that the dogmas contained therein were foreign to the Gatha 
period. 

The day of doom is preceded by the appearance of three great prophets; 
Every one of these appears after the expiration of a certain period, every one 
is regarded as a supcrnaturally-begotten son of Zarathushtra.... 

into hell, and of course no occasion for a vindicative restoration of them thence to a 
former or a superior state .... 

‘ In view of the whole case as it stands, until further researches either strengthen it 
or put a different aspect upon it, we feel forced to think that the doctrine of a general, resur¬ 
rection was a component clement in the ancient Avestan religionTr. note.] 

i Ys. XLVI, 11 ; vide supra, pp. 100-102. 

a Yt. XIX, 11 and 89 : yat.irista.paiti.usehi&hta. Comp, also Vd. XVIII, 51 . . . 

3 Bundehesh , chapt. 30. West, ‘ Pahlavi Texts,’ part, i, p. 120 seq. Comp, on the 
whole Hubschrnann, Die parsische Lehre von Jenseits undjungsten Oericht in the Jahrhhcher 
fUr prot. Theol . 1879, pp. 203-245; Windischmann, Z. St. p. 231 eeq.; Spiegel, E.A . 
vol. ii, p. 158 seq. 

4 Frashd-kcrcti ‘the advancement, extension and new formation.’ Verbal form 
freuhemkar . 

5 Atchd tdi va:m fiydmu. , y8i %m frash&m kerenaon ahum , Ys. XXX, 9* 
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The three prophets are called Ukhshyat-erta ‘growing piety,’ Ukhshyat - 
nema ‘growing prayer,’ and finally Astvat-erta ‘embodied piety 1 .’ The last 
one is plainly the ‘ Saviour,’ the Redeemer of the world, whom the faithful 
people expect and long for 2 . His mother is Erdhat-fedhri . She bears also 
the name Vispa-tarvi ‘ the all-conquering,’ since he who will be born of her 
will overcome all torments which originate from men or demons 3 . 

It is also said, that the Astvat-erla shall come from the lake Kansu far 
distant in (?) the East 4 * , the original fountain and abode of light. It is his 
task to carry out the renovation of the world. He makes the living immortal, 
l he dead ho awakens from their sleep. Age, death, and decay he brings to au 
end. Eternal life, eternal happiness, and the fulfilment of all desires he bes 
tows upon the pious 6 . 

But as, according to the German mythology, in the ‘twilight of gods’ 
the new earth emerges out of the turmoil of the world’s conflagration and of 
the general battle of gods and giants, so also, according to the ideas of the 
Zoroastrians, a mighty combat precedes the end of the world. 

The demons and their adherents 6 rise once more with all their might 
to annihilate the Astvat-erta and his companions, who are helping him in the 
execution of his great work. The last decisive battle takes place between 
the powers of light and those of darkness. Every genius finds his special 
opponent among the demons. Vohu Mano , the spirit of the Good Mind 
fights against Akem Mano , the spirit of the Bad Mind; Ilaurvatdt and Amertat 
against Hunger and Thirst; the genius of Truth against the genius of False¬ 
hood; and, finally, Ahura Mazda himsolf against Angra Manyu , the Prince of 
Hell. 

But Astvat-erta , with the help of the good genii, emerges victorious. The 
demons are vanquished, evil itself is extirpated. And since all evil originates 
from the demons, a state of undisturbed bliss is now established, in which the 
spirits of tho pious, no longer injured and attacked by any hostile power live 
together with Ahura Mazda and the other genii. 

1 Yt. XIII, 128. The meaning of the namo is explained by Hubschmann, ZddmG . 
vol. xxxv, p- 180. 

2 Yt. XIII, 129 : * Who will be the victorious saviour with tho name of Astvat-erta 
embodied piety.” Ho is called the saviour, because he will bo the safety of the whole 

world ; he is called emboefed piety, since he, as a corporeal boing of flesh and blood, 
(astvdo ha us\itanavdo) 9 is opposed to the annihilation of corporeal existence.’ Saoshyas , 
plural saoahyafitd from root su ‘to help, to rescue,’ serves as a designation for a saviour 
or prophet. Even in the CJdthas saoshkyaHto or saoshyaiitt occurs frequently (the singular 
form also once); however, I doubt whether it has even here the dogmatical import of tho 
later Avesta. It appears to me better to designate thereby chiefly the teaohers and 
preaohers of the Mazdayasn&n Community. 

3 Yt. XIII, 139 ; cf. Yt. XIX, 92 ; Vispa-taurvayao puthr $. 

4 vd. XIX, 5 ; Yt. XIX, 92. « Yt. XIX, 11-12, and 89 seq. 

3 According to Yt, XIX, at the end, 
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§ 12. The Cult of the Manes. 

With tho belief in the immortality of the soul the veneration of departed 
spirits is naturally connected. 

Delivered from tho care and misery of this world, the soul has departed 
to the next. There it now dwells, where also the Deity dwells—in a better 
and more beautiful land. Manifestly it cannot have lost in strength and facul¬ 
ties, but it can only have gained. People, therefore, began to ascribe to it 
qualities which otherwise plainly describe the divine nature. 

If the soul still really exists, there is no cogent ground for considering all 
intercourse with it as suspended. Pious remembrance, besides, yearns to 
maintain that communication, and clings to the hope that the body alone may 
fall a prey to death, but that the soul, invisibly yet perceptibly, may 
hover over those that remain behind. 

It has been known of many a man that anxiety on account of a wife, a 
child, or a relation, has rendered death so painful to him, that in his last mo¬ 
ments he feared for his hereafter and the welfare of those belonging to him. 
Should all this solicitude and love terminate with his death ? Should the soul 
now suddenly forget all those for whom it has restlessly worked and provided 
during its life-time ? That would be inconceivable, if the spirits of the dead 
were regarded as higher, more perfect, and more mighty beings than the souls 
of tho living. 

So, next to love and reverence for them, personal interest made it desir¬ 
able to be in communication with departed souls. In them wore to be found 
affectionate advocates near God. In direct proximity to the Deity there 
were beings with whom men had once been linked by ties of blood, and in whom 
they could also presuppose a special sympathy for their own good-fortune and 
welfare, a particular understanding of their special wishes and needs. 

From the wish to the belief, however, is only a step. 

The Avesta people speak of the manes of the dead as the Fravashis. Taken 
strictly, we must understand by the Fravashi, that divine part in men which 
existing from eternity to eternity, unites itself only for a limited time with 
the body. Consequently there are Fravashis of such as are dead, of such as 
are at this time living, and of such as are yet unborn 1 . As regards the vene¬ 
ration of the manes , naturally those of the first class only are meant. 

The worship of the manes was a family rite among all Indo-Germanic 
races. Every one cherished most the memory of those who had when living 
been nearest and dearest to him. From such could also be expected the 
readiest help and support in all need and danger. Furthermore, the closer the 

1 Mat vispdbyd ashaonibyo fravashibyl), yao irtrithush&m ashaon&m, yaoscha jvafitdm 
ashaortflm, yaoscha nardm azdtandm (JrashocharethrUm saoshyant&m), Yt. XXVI, 0. The 
last words are used aB an epithet, of a diaskeust who in this passage would recognise, as 
we may often observe, a reference to the end of this world. 
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ties of blood and relationship were considered to be, and the greater the con¬ 
sciousness which men felt, as belonging to this or that family, this or that 
clan, the more would that family rite develop and command respect. 

I have already alluded several times to the fact that the family pride of 
the Eastern Iranian people was extremely yigorous. In consequence of this 
also does the religious veneration of the manes play a very important part 
in their system. 

The nation 1 is based upon tlio family, which developes itself into the clan, 
the clan growing into the tribe. There were also Fravashis of the family, of 
the clan, of the tribe, of the country 2 , spirits of the deceased relations of the 
family, and spirits of the members of the clan, tribe, or country. They had all 
more or less claim to honourable commemoration, and in a certain measure to 
a special worship. But in preference to all others, offerings were made to the 
Fravashis of the next-of-kin, to those who had belonged to one’s own family. 
Hence such Fravashis also form for themselves a particular category, having a 
distinct appellation 3 4 . 

The Fravashis of the original members of the tribe or country must have 
been invoked in general only during offerings and prayer. Reverence may also 
have been paid to individuals of special eminence, namely such as had lived 
in ancient days, and had been glorified by myth and legend. Individual 
families or clans paid homage probably to their common ancestor, whole tribes 
to their founders and the establishes of their power. Thus the veneration of 
the manes is accompanied with a cult of heroes. 

As the Fravashis are revered within the family, so also do they on their 
part render to every ono of their family or their race help and protection. 
At the time of the Hamaspatmaidfiaya festival, when the earth awakens from 
her winter-sleep and when nature begins to stir with new life, the souls come 
back from the next world to the earth. For several days they dwoll among 
men ; and if they find that their memory still survives among their relatives or 
descendants, and that their service is neither forgotten nor neglected, then t hey 
support them, bestow upon them plenty, prosperity and blessings, pour out in 
abundance water that moist ens their fields and protect them against the 
assaults of their enemies. 

£ They, the spirits, fly towards their village at the time of HamaspaU 
maidhaya, and go round about here for ten nights long. They wish 
for such help, observing : Who will praise us, who will offer to us 

1 Lit. country. 

2 FravashayO • . . nmunyfio, vlfiyno, zemtumao daqyumuo , Yt. XIII, 21 ; cf. Yt. 
XIII, 160151 ; Ys. XXVI, 1. 

9 Fravmhayd'nabanazdivhtanutn , Ys. XX1X1, 4 ; XXVI, 6, &e* 

4 Yt. XIII, 49 ; t nsddha must be read in the first line, for in the second it would 
disturb the metre. 
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‘They deal put water, each to his own relations, his house,, his village, his 
community and his country, also saying: “ Our country shall increase 
in wealth and prosperity ! ' . 

1 They fight in the combat, each for his land and his district, as if some 
land and house have been fixed for them as their dwelling 1 * .’ 

In war and battle especially the manes manifest their powerful help ; and 
here I believe we directly touch upon a sphere of primitive ideas. They 
continually make their appearance as powerful and well-armed combatants. 
In the heat of battle their assistance is invoked. Here they stand by the side 
of the pious, and help them to gain the victory :— 

* They the Fravashis of pious people convey their utmost assistance in 
fierce battles 3 .’ 

‘ They form many armies, and carry hundreds of weapons ; they bear 
banners, the radiant, who in hot fighting hurriedly descend, who 
vigorously and rapidly give battle to the Hanus; ye have subdued 
the opposition of the Turanian enemies 3 .’ 

The antiquity of these ideas is attested by the fact that we find in theRig- 
veda quite similar invocations and prayers, which the old Indian addresses to 
the manes , the c Fathers \ Here, also, they are chiefly esteemed as mighty 
warriors and as helpers in battle 4 . 

‘ Lovely sit together our Fathers, dispensing vitality, exposing them¬ 
selves to peril, full of strength, inexhaustible, with glistening spears 
powerful arrows, not lingering, real heroes, ruling far and wide 
subduing entire armies 

‘ The priestly Fathers , loving the Soma-drink, and the salutary heaven 
and earth, who have not their equal, and Pushanshall protect us 
against misfortune. O ye Increasors of Holiness ! no malevolent 
demon shall obtain power over us 5 .’ 

As to the Zoroastriaus, however, closer or more remote relationship was 
not their sole guide in the veneration of departed spirits.* They also took 
into account the attitude, hostile or friendly, which the dead had assumed 
during their life time with respect to the Mazda-religion. 

1 Yt. XIII, 66-67. We should read dadhara. Comp. Skr. dhr, which is perhaps 

construed with the acc. and dat. : 4 to persuade anybody to do anything.’ 

3 Yt. XIIT, 17. Ddhiahta is derived from ddha , formed from root dd 4 to give 
Comp. Skr. ddsvat, sudds. 

3 Yt. XIII, 37-38. Khshtdvi might be translated by ‘a chariot-warrior,’ and 
referred for confirmation to Skr. sthdtf. However, khshtdvi probably means simply 
‘ active, stout, hero’ (like iakhma, aurva ), to which we would compare Jchshtdvant , an 
epithet of the moon, perhaps 4 the wandering, speedy, ’ just as shtum and khtum 4 a hare= 
the swift one* in the Pamir dialects (Tomaschek, p. 31). 

4 Kaegi, Der Rig-vcda, p. 61, notes 346 and 347. 

5 Rig-veda. VI, 75, 9-10. 
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. . First of all ‘the Fravashis of pious men and women* form one principal 
category and are invoked as such very frequently. This form of invocation 
alone goes to prove that the unbelieving also owned their Fravashis; yet neither 
adoration nor offering was ever vouchsafed to them. However, we may admit 
that they constituted the other principal category. 

Among the spirits of the pious, the Fravashis of those that lived and died 
before the coining of Zarathushtra, and before the announcement of his doctrine 1 
form a separate group. I have already observed that reverence for the manes 
naturally leads also to hero-worship. Such religious observances in honour of 
the heads of tribes or other heroes of antiquity probably existed of old among 
the different Eastern Iranian families and races, when the reform movement 
began, which is connected in history with the name of Zarathushtra. It was 
impossible to eradicate them, because the people strictly adhered to such family 
customs with singular pertinacity. Nor were these customs even be grudged a 
place amongst the new doctrines, where room was found for them by regarding 
those heroes as the followers of an ancient and venerable religion, which 
preceded Zoroastrism, and to a certain extent paved the way for it. 

Moreover, later on a distinct position was held by the Fravashis of those 
pious persons who had been thought worthy to behold the prophet face to 
face, to hear his doctrine from his own lips, and to receive it from himself. 
These are the Fravashis of the contemporaries and first adherents of Zara¬ 
thushtra 2 . They are followed by the groat multitude of the Fravashis of 
those in general who belonged to the Mazdayasnian community, and 
paid allegiance to the religion of Ahura. 

The sphere within which the Fravashis were supposed to have power 
was a very elastic one. It seems that j^eople always ascribed to them, as 
time went on, more and more influence and higher faculties. When the 
souls of the pious, departing in countless multitudes, occupied the apartments 
of Heaven, their influence was to be felt everywhere. Thus they become 
at last the supporters and preservers of the whole world, with whose help 
Ahura Mazda rules over earth and heaven : 

4 Through their power and their glory I uphold firmly the firmament, 
O Zarathushtra ! which, blazing on high, surrounds this earth far 
away from its side and in a circle 3 .* 


1 These are the fravashayd paoiryo-tkavahandm * the souls of those who belonged 
to the first (pre-Zarathushtrian) religion.’ A distinction is also to bo observed between 
ikwisha daena ?—Yt. XIII, 150; pagiryctn tkaeeha yazamaide ; nmdnandmcha vtsdmcha 
zafltundfricha daqyundmcha yOi doghare paoirye tkaeshe yazamaide ‘the earlier pious we 
revere; those, who were the earlior pious in family, race, tribe or country, we revere.* 

2 Fravashayo paoiryandm sdsno-gushdm, 4 the Fravashis of tlio first ones, who 
listened to the doctrine.’ Yt. XIII, 149. 

3 yt. XIII, 2. The second yd is to be extended in order to preserve the meire. 
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It is the Fravashis that keep up the sacred stream Ardvi-sura, in order 
that it may flow on with great force and volume. They make the sun, moon- 
and stars follow their paths 1 ; it is they that support the fastnesses of the 
earth. 

; Through their power and their glory, O Zarathushtra ! I support the 
wide Earth, created by Ahura, the great, broad one, who is the 
bearer of much beauty, who bears the whole corporeal world, living 
and dead, and the high mountains, which abound in pastures and 
fountains 3 .' 

We have to thank the Fravashis, when children are preserved in the 
mother's womb, when women are easily delivered, and when excellent sons 
who ‘ are active in council and whose words are heard with pleasure,’ rejoice 
them 3 . 

And not only does the Ardvi-sura stand under their protection. It is 
their principal charge that the precious element of water, the fundamental 
importance of which for life and cultivation was so very clearly impressed 
upon the Eastern Iranians, may be well spread over their country ; and they 
also support the other genii, who are entrusted with that work. Hence it is 
also they who cause the plants to germinate and sprout for the nourishment 
of men and beasts. 

f Through their power and their glory the waters gush forth impetu¬ 
ously from inexhaustible sources. Through their power and thoir 
glory plants spring up from the earth from inexhaustible sources. 
Through their power and their glory winds chasing away clouds blow 
from inexhaustible sources 4 .* 

‘ They can travel to the star Satavaisa (posted) between earth and 
heaven, who causes waters to flow, granting prayers, who causes 
waters to run and plants to germinate for the nourishment of beasts 
and men, for the maintenance of the Arian countries, for the nourish¬ 
ment of the five kinds of cattle, for the protection of pious men 5 .’ 

In conclusion I must notice yet one point more. 

It has been observed that the cult of the Fravashis stands in close con¬ 
nection with the stars and the veneration paid to them 4 . We have already 
heard that the stars are under the special protection of the Fravashis. Even 
the latter are themselves undoubtedly identified with the stars, when it is 
said of them that, led along the celestial path, they travel on the heights of 
the firmament 7 . 

i Yt. XIII, 4-8, 16, 57. 3 Yt. XIII, 9. Cf. Geldner, Metrik , § 120. 

3 Yt. XIII, 11, 15, 10; Geldner, Metrik , § 109. 4 Yt. XIII, 14. 

a Yt. XIII, 43. Regarding the star Satavaisa , vide infra . It is better to read 

pdnchO-hayayao instead of panchO-hyayao (cf. the variants in Westergaard), and to 
trace the word haya from rt, fttr-.Skr, si, 

i Spiegel, E.A. vol. ii, p. 98. 

7 Yt. XIII, 42: mainyushutaQ frQsh&tefitPbareshnqvd avanfyi ashnQs 
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The true home of star-worship is really Mesopotamia ; nevertheless I 
would not suppose that the notion of the Fravashis being stars is due to any 
Semitic influence. We very often meet with analogies between two different 
nations in morals, culture, and religion ; yet I do not consider it fair to regard 
such a conformity as the result of borrowing or external influence when no 
other grounds for such a supposition can be adduced. How easily may such 
resemblances present themselves in different countries having no mutuaj 
dependence on each other, provided that analogous conditions are found to 
pre-exist in history and nature - 1 I mean that the assumption of a borrowing 
is an explanation which the writer of the history of civilization should adopt 
very sparingly. So long as we are able to interpret a phenomenon as one 
produced in an organic manner, we may rest content with the above expla¬ 
nation. 

So with the Iranians and Semites. The idea of identifying the souls 
that have passed into the heavenly kingdom, with the numberless stars shining 
and blazing in the firmament is by no means foreign to human nature. A 
somewhat vivid fancy can take this turn precisely as well in Central Asia as 
in Asia Minor. 

The heavens and stars have certainly not occupied the human mind in 
Mesopotamia alone. Why should the eyes of the Arian not have been directed 
towards them in the low plains near the Oxus and the Jaxartes, where, more¬ 
over, the stars glitter with a peculiarly bright lustre through the clear atmos¬ 
phere of the desert ? Why should he not have guessed at the unknown land 
behind the mysterious space of heaven, wherein the departing soul wanders- 
and where it shines in the form of a star? 

Here I may even call to mind the well-known popular belief of the Ger¬ 
mans, according to which the soul, particularly the soul of a child, on sepa¬ 
rating from the body, is transformed into a star. Finally I may also observe 
that, according to the Indian idea, the 4 Fathers 5 are connected with the stars* 
The * Fathers / says the Rig-veda, £ adorned heaven with stars, as a black 
horse with pearls 2 . 5 

1 The idea which I would thereby convey is this, that according to my conviction 
the Avesta religion must bo interpreted wholly from its own teaching. I do not believe 
that it has borrowed anything from the Semites. It is the special property of the Eastern 
Iranian nation. Even where apparent or real similarities strike us, we ought to assume 
them to be mere accidental coincidence. 

2 Rv. X, 68, 11 ; Justi Hdb . s. v. fravashi ; Kaegi, Dcr Itig-vida, p. 62, note 348. 
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CHAPTER III i. 

Mental and Moral Culture. 

§ 15. Man in Relation to his Body and Soul. 

The mental and moral gifts of a people, the extent of their general know¬ 
ledge and their ethics, are an essential constituent of their culture. They are 
not of less importance for the right understanding of the stage of civilization, 
which they have reached, than perhaps their social and political institutions. 
We must, therefore, also briefly discuss those features of Eastern Iranian 
life. 

The spiritual horizen of the A vest a people is natui ally still comparatively 
narrow. Their knowledge is empiric, the sum total of many more or less 
accidental experiences and observations. An investigation, conscious of its 
aim, which had for its object the deliverance of the human mind from the 
fetters of error, we can hardly presuppose. 

It is, however, interesting to see how the old Iranian observed w r ith a 
clear eye and mind the world and its phenomena, and endeavoured to bring 
into unorganized system the observations made regarding the earth and the 
heavens. Not all the knowledge which we find amongst the Avesta people 
is self-acquired. We cannot consider as an ago of rude unrefinoment and 
ignorance the Arian epoch in which the Indians and the Iranians, still united, 
formed one and the same nation. From them the Avesta people inherited a 
great deal, and employed their inherited talents to the greatest advantage. 
In many cases the very first germs and rudiments of some branch of know¬ 
ledge may be traced back to the primitive Arian age, but their further culti¬ 
vation and development belong to the separate history of both the tribes. 

Hence it is not easy always to distinguish .the old proporty from the 
newly-acquired possessions. This is, howevei 1 , so much the less to be regretted 
as it most concerns us to indicate the degree of spiritual culture to which the 
Avesta people had attained, and to fix to a certain extent the limits of their 
knowledge. 

I now commence with the observations which the old Iranian made 
regarding man himself. 

Man consists of body and soul. The body is composed of numerous 
constituents and members, several of which have their special names 2 . It is, 

l Chapter V, § 35, Ostirdnische Kultur. 

8 Body ikehrpa; Skr. krp ‘a handsome look’—tam<=Skr. tand . 

Bone: asian, cwto'=Skr. asthan, asthi . 

Skin : pasta (Tomaschek, Pamirdialekte , p. 45). 

Flesh appears to be kehrpa ; comp, kerefsh-hvara. 

Marrow, brain : mazgazzSkx. majja . 

Blood : vo/mm=Skr. va9 d. 

Fat: utha (?)—ptvagk (?) 

Head : aara=sSkr. $iras; further, Ir. kameredha, vaghdhana .... 
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however, to be observed that most of these names were not first invented by 
the Iranians, but are actually of Arian origin. A collection of such names 
might not be without interest. The A vest a contains particular designations 
for flesh, skin, and bone, blood, marrow, and fat. Of the bodily parts the 
following are recognized : the head (including hair and beard), face, and fore¬ 
head, eye, eyebrows, nose, mouth (with teeth and tongue), chin, cheek, and 
ear. After these follow : the neck, back, shoulder, armpit, and chest. The 

Hair : varesa (N. Pers. gum) ;—? gaesa ( Hdb . sub voce). 

Beard : raesha (cf. Tomaschek, p. 47). 

Face and forehead : ainikazz&kv. anika. 

Eye : akhshi, chashman, doithra, Skr. akshi, chakshman . 

Eyebrows : 6m»f=Skr. thru. 

Nose : ndogha and ndoghan ; Skr. ndsd. 

Mouth : doghazzSkr. as. 

Tooth : dafitanzzSkr. dan tan. 

Tongue; /?izt;a=Skr. jihvd. 

Jaw, cheek : paitish-qarena ( ZddmG . vol. xxxiv, p. 419). 

Ear : gaosha (also ghilsh , ghokh } ghaul, and ghowar are found in Tomaschek’s 
Pdmirdialekte, p. 50) corresponds to the Skr. karna, Ir. karena , * deaf ’ (just 
as in Tomaschok’s Pdmirdialekte , p. 8.1). 

Neck: grlvazzSkr. gnvd. 

Back : jparshtf==Skr. pfshfhd . 

Shoulder : *Mp£t=Skr. gupli. 

Shoulder, arm-pit: ka&hazzSkr. kaksha ‘waist,’ 

Breast: vara and uraghzz Skr. uras; paitivara the upper-chest, collar-bone;— 
fahtdna ( ‘nipple * Vd. IX, 19) also for the female-breast,=Skr. static r. 

Riba : peresuzzSkr. pdrgva . 

Waist, the middle part of the body : maidhyazzH kr. madhya (Tomaschek, p. 44;, 
Belly, abdomen: fcu*/it=Skr. kukshi (Tomaschek, p. 55). 

Navel: /»o6i=Skr. ndbhi. 

Hips : sroom*=Skr. groni {clunes) ; also probably pudenda. Comp, perethusraoni 
zzprlhu-groni. 

Thighs: hakhtizz Skr. sakthi and sakthan, also translated ‘ shame.’ 

Pudenda: (a) female: upasta , yaonazz Skr. upastha , yoni. (b) male : fravakhsha , 
an euphemism for the membrum virile, perhaps 4 a branch, a sprout,’ ZddmG , 
vol. xxxiv, p. 419 ; like German 4 Bute ’ and Indian vaitasa * reed.’ 

Arm : bdzuzzSkr. bdhu; arema (Tomaschek, p. 53). 

Hand : zastazz Skr. hasla. 

Elbows : bareaXiti (Tomaschek, p. 53). 

Finger : erezu 4 straight ’; t bishi 4 Unger-joint ’ ; — angu&hta 4 thumb ’^"k 
angushfha. 

Fist: mwshte’rrrSkr. mushti . 

. Bight and left: dashina , havyarrSkr. dakshina, savya. 

The bone from the thigh up to the knee : rdna . 

Knee : zhnuzzSkv. janu. 

The calf of the leg : aschu. 

The shinbone : zangazzl Skr, janghd. 

Foot: pddhazzSki. pdda . 

The instep : frabdazz&kr. prapada . 

The sole: hakha. 

. The heel; pdehnatzl Skr. parshni. 

Heart: zaredhayazzS kr. hfdaya 
Lungs : sushi (Tomaschek, p. 64). 
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female breast is particularly distinguished- Further, the ribs, waist, abdo¬ 
men, navel, hips, thighs, male and female sexual parts; the arm, elbow, hand, 
finger, fist; the upper-thigh, knee, calf of the leg, shinbone, foot, the instep, 
the sole, and heel. Besides, I remark the distinction between right and left ; 
and lastly, the names of the two internal organs, the heart and the lungs. 

The Doctrine of the Soul in the Avesta,is not to be called quite simple 
and wholly primitive. At all events it presupposes a certain amount of philo¬ 
sophical speculation. It rests upon the observation that the spiritual acti¬ 
vity of man expresses itself in manifold ways 1 , and upon the conclusion 
thence inferred, that in man a multiplicity of forces exist, of which each one 
has its own well-defined sphere of action. Besides, it is a specific production 
of the Iranian mind, and hardly admits, in its very essence, of any connection 
with pre-existing ideas and doctrines. 

There are generally five, less frequently four, spiritual faculties, which are 
supposed to be innate in the human body. They are, according to their 
nature and efficacy, entirely different from ono another, partly without begin¬ 
ning and without end, partly transitory, partly not existing from eternity- 
yet certainly continuing for ever. They are called (1) Conscience , (2) Vital 
Force , (3) Soul as a moral power, (4) Spirit, in the sense of consciousness and 
intelligence, and (5) * Framshi.’ Instead of the two first names there is also 
now and then used a special expression, which, however, does not probably 
denote anything more than the principle of life 2 . 

Conscience is a divine power, which exists from eternity to eternity in¬ 
dependently of the mortal body, an inherent voice which tells man imme¬ 
diately after every action, whether that action was good or bad, and accord¬ 
ingly it praises or accuses him. Its purity and sanctity cannot be affected by 
the sins of man, since it has no part in them. As long as it is possible, con¬ 
science restrains man from guilt and sin; when it is no longer able to do so, it 
sorrowfully abandons him and returns to heaven. This doctrine is based 
undoubtedly on the experience that man is able, in corn’s© of time, to drown 
the warning voice within and to lose his conscience. 

1 Vide supra p. 165. 

t e/> 

2 The Avesta expressions are daena , aghu, urvan , baodhagh, fravashi, Ys. XXVI, 

V) 

4 and 6; Yt. XIII, 149. Instead of daena and aghu there stands in Ys. LV, 1. tevishi 

from the root tu 4 to be strong.’ Besides, it is probably only a synonym for aghu and 
daena 4 conscience,’ whioh does not mean a force peculiarly belonging to man, but rather 
a force working upon him from without, and is in fact omitted in the passage concerned; 
In later times the well-known passage of the Sadder-Bundeliesh (in Spiegel’s Trad. Lit. 
pp. 172-176), which discusses the Parse© doctrine of the soul and harmonizes most com¬ 
pletely with the ideas of the Avesta, was naturally and especially made use of to represent 
this idea. In this passage are enumerated the five faculties, jun, akhd , rvun, bOi and 
frdhar. The last three correspond with the last three soul-powers of the Avesta, not 
merely in name, as the description which follows in the Sadder proves, but in their 
essence ; jdn is, however, undoubtedly parallel to Av. aghu , and akhd to daena. 
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Of course the continuance of its existence is by no means prejudiced by 
the death of man. It is a characteristic of its nature that, according to the 
Avast a, it still exercises its influence after death on the soul wandering into 
the next world. To the soul of the pious man it appears personified in the 
form of a charming maiden, who hails him as happy on account of good action 8 
done during life ; but to that of the impious man it appears in the form of an 
ugly hag, who upbraids him with reproachful words for all his sins, and bitterly 
accuses him on account of them 1 . 

By this it is not meant that conscience is not unchanging, but only that 
it apj>ears in one form to the one and in another form to the other. It terri¬ 
fies, torments and alarms the wicked, but on the good it confers joyfulness and 
peaceful serenity. 

To the Vital Power it is appointed to find and watch over the corporeal 
functions of man. To originates only with the body and perishes with the 
matter.® It has therefore a beginning as well as an end, and occupies in con¬ 
sequence the lowest rank among the faculties of the soul. 

The Spirit is the intellectual power in man : his consciousness,intelligence 
and reason 3 . If death be regarded as a separation of the body and the spirit 
the latter must have a somewhat general signification. The business of the 
spirit is to rule over the memory, understanding and judgment, in order that 
each may perform its duty and co-operate for the welfare of the body. It 
appears to come into being first with the body, but after death to unite with 
the soul and the Fravoshi, and to accompany them into the next world. 

The Soul has to choose for itself between good and evil. It has a moral 
power by virtue of which man possesses a moral freedom of election. It 
should of course make choice of what is good, it can , however, turn also 
towards evil. For this reason it must account after death, together with the 

1 Vide supra pp. 177-179. 

2 [The Avesta does not say anything with reference to the non-existence of aghu 

after death. On the contrary we praise the aghu of every pious Mazdayasna after his 
departure from this world. Comp. Ys. XXVT, 4. Vide my paper in the Bombay Gazette 
of Nov. 3, 1882, on the ‘ Avesta Doctrine regarding the Body and Soul.’ 

With reference to this note Dr.E. W. West remarks in a letter to.'Pastur Peshutonji 
— ‘ As to anghu your son rightly corrects Dr. Ceigor, as the word evidently means both 
bodily and spiritual life.—What life is we do not know, but even in its common accepta¬ 
tion it seems to be some spiritual property that becomes manifest in the body;whether 
it begins and ends with the body wo do not yet know, as hitherto we have found no means 
of maintaining the sensible existenc e of the one without the other, but we can conceive 
that such is possiblo. These, however, are matters of speculation in which 1 donot often 
indulge; but I am fully persuaded that if mankind ever discover anything certain about 
the spiritual world, by means of their own researches, they will have to change all their 
past notions regarding psychology and philosophy.’] 

3 Hence baodhO-varahta is an act perpetrated with consciousness and deliberation 

(Vd. VII, 38). Comp, also baodhZ - vldhvao*chichithwdo baodhatjhaitim vlthvshim (Vd. 
XVIIT, 97)._A wound which deprives one of consciousness .(not of life, as Justi under 

Stands), is called snath a *frazdbaodh agh (Vd. IV, 40, &c.) 
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spirit, for its behaviour on earth 1 , and, according to the result of the judg¬ 
ment, it receives either eternal bliss or damnation. Frequently, ‘soul ’ is the 
designation for all the immortal powers of man that have passed into the 
other world. 

Lastly, with the spirit and the soul is united after death the Fravashi, in- 
order to form from that time an indivisible whole. The Fravashi, however, 
appears to be by its nature not only imperishable like the conscience, but also 
without beginning. It would be best to consider it as a tutelary spirit that 
watches over man and protects him. Hence the Fravashis and the manes 
or spirits of the dead arc almost identical; for that reason there are also Fra¬ 
vashis of those who are yet unborn 2 . It is only for the time during which a 
man lives that the guardian spirit descends from Heaven on this earth and 
accompanies him on his way.... 

§ 14. The World, 

This section will treat of the knowledge and ideas which the Avesta 
people had of this visible world, its structure and organization. We may 
begin by quoting a few strophes of an old hymn which we cannot but think 
one of the most poetical passages in Giithas. They show us that the pious 
mind of the old Iranian beheld in all the phenomena and wonders of nature 
the ever-working power of the Deity : 

‘ That I ask of Thee, give me truly answer, O Ahura : 

Who was the progenitor and father of order from the beginning ? 

Who made their courses to the Sun and Stars ? 

Who made it that the moon waxes and wanes, who but Theo ? 

This, O Mazda, and other things I long to know !’ 

‘ That I ask of Thee, give me truly answer, O Ahura : 

Who then kept the earth and the clouds above. 

That they fall not ? Who made the water and the plants ? 

Who gave their swiftness to the wind and the fogs ? 

Who is, O Mazda, the creator of the pious mind V 

* That I ask of Thee, give me truly answer, O Ahura : 

Who is the artificer that made light and darkness ? 

Who is the artist that made sleep and wakefulness ? 

Who made the dawns, the mid-days and the evenings, 

Which remind the careful of their duties 3 V 

1 Vd. XIX, 29 ; vide supra pp. 77, 78, 79. 2 Vide supra p. 113. 

2 Ys. XLIV, 3-5. 

Tat • thwd'peresd'ere sh• mdi * vaoclid'Ahura : 

Kasna-zdthd-pald * ashahyd'paouruyd ? 

Kasnd’ qe ng'stare mchd ddt * advance m ? 

Keycr mao • ulchshy etVne refsaitl • thurnt ? 

Td ■ chit-Mazdd'vasi mVanydehd*vlduyi ! 

Tatfthwd'peresd'ere sh * mvi'vaocha 'Ah urd • 
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The earth, with which I begin, is the dwelling-place of man and the other 
animals : bearing and feeding everything, she is the great mother, the boun¬ 
teous one from whose lap trees and herbs grow up to give nourishment to all 
creatures 1 . 

As to its shape, it was thought, it seems, to be a large disc. That is 
meant, in my opinion, by the epithets 4 wide,’ 4 broad, £ round/ 4 far-limited 2 .’ 
In old Indian the earth is likewise called 4 the wide/ 

The special guardianship of the earth is confided to Spenta Armati, * 
female genius of temperate and devout mind 3 . What kind of connection 
there existed between the moral and material functions of Armati cannot easily 
be stated. 

Certainly, she is the genius of the earth, whenever she is called the dwel¬ 
ling-place and home of mankind 4 . It is to her that Yima applies, as the 
earth, which he inhabits, has no longer sufficient space for man and beasts* 
praying : 

4 For love’s sake, O Spenta Armati, widen and extend thyself, thou 
mother of flocks and herds and humankind V 
And Yima extended the earth, so that it was larger by one-third than before, 
and there spread over it flocks and herds and men to their pleasure, as fully 
as they listed 6 . 

The first attempts at dividing and classifying the surface of the earth 
according to certain principles, are to be sought for in an ante-Iranian period. 
In the Avesta the earth is considered either tripartite or septempartite. Both 
methods of division are met with also amongst the Indians, although there 
exist several discrepancies in the details 6 . 

Kasnd'dcrctd'zdmchd'adcnabdoschd' 

Avapastui&h ? ke'apu' urvardoschd' 

Kc m vdtdialrdvdnmaibyasehd'yaot/eldsTi ? 

0*0 

Kasnd'vaghcush ‘Mazdd’ddmish *managhu ? 

Tat'thwd'pcrexd'ere sh* mdi'vaoch d■ Ahurd : 

Ke'hvdpdo'raochdoschd'ddt.temdoscha ? 

Ke'hvapdo'qajncmchd’ddt.zaeindchd ? 

Ke.yd'ushdo'arem-pithwd ‘khsliapachd * 

Yd'tnandth rish 'chazdoghvantenvarethahyd ? 

1 Yd.ndo baraiti ‘which bears (feeds) us,’ Ys. XIII, 1 (cf. the significations ‘ to feed’, 

* to foment,’ ‘ to keep up/ for Skr. bhar ); berethri ‘ bearer,’ * mother/=rSkr. bhaiir .— Zam. 

hudhdoghem (=Skr. sudds) yazamaide, Ys. XVI, 6. 

2 Peretfiu (cf. Skr. pfthivi ‘earth’), path ana, skarena (in the Pamir dialects kard 
and cherd mean ‘ curved/) and dura.* para. 

8 The opposite of drmaiti (from aramrz Skr. alum, + maili from the rt. man f to 
think’) is, (Ys. LX, 5), taromaiti ‘intemperate thinking, pride, haughtiness.’ In like 
manner in Ys. XLV, II tarem-mdsUi and arem\mainydtd are opposed to each other. The 
reader may compare also taramaitish qaeteush ‘ disregard of relationship.’ In the 
G&th&s dramaiti&h (=rSkr. aramati) is tetrasyllable. 

4 Ys. XVI, 10; yazamaide thwdm maethanem yam drmaitim : spefltam . 

6 Vd. II, 10 seq. 

• Spiegel, E,A . vol. i, p. 88 seq; Justi Beitragc, at the beginning ; Justi, Bundeh&h, 
Glossary, s. v. KSshvar. 
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lithe- Avesta speaks of the three thirds of the earth, the fact recalls vivid¬ 
ly to our minds the ‘ three earths ? of the Rig-veda, the superior, the interme¬ 
diate, and the inferior 1 . Three strata or layers, one lying above the other, 
are said to be meant by this. That is certainly not the meaning of the Avesta. 
In my opinion it means nothing more than a quite primitive division of the 
earth into three zones ; such a division might easily be suggested or occasion¬ 
ed by the nature of the country. 

The intermediate zone of the earth is that iti which the Avesta people 
live. Here they wage their wars against the hereditary enemies of their tribe 
the Turanians 2 . To the North of them extend the inaccessible deserts and 
steppes near the Aral and Caspian Seas, from which those Turanians burst 
forth to devastate the Arian countries in their inroads. They may be sup¬ 
posed to form the second, or Northern, third of the earth. South of the Iranian 
territory are situated the hot sand and salt steppes of Central Persia, of Balu 
ohistan, and the unknown India—the last third, or the Southern zone. 

A more complicated division of the earth is that into seven Karshvars, 
since it seems to be in contradiction with what we have just mentioned. It is 
certainly very old, for the Gat has already speak of the ‘septempartitc earth 3 '’ 
According to the statements of later Parsec Scriptures, the seven Keshvars 
are to be considered as completely disconnected parts of the earth. Between 
them there flows the ocean, so that it is impossible, as stated in several passages 
to pass from one Keshvar to another 4 * . Mythological explanations of the 
origin of the Keshvars are not wanting. 

The coincidence of this doctrine with the Indian one touching the seven 
Dvipas , as met with in the Purdnas, is self-evident. It did not also escape the 
notice of the Parsees, as we may see from traditional Sanskrit translations of 
Zoroastrian documents 6 . 

But incongruities are not wanting. The Dvipas form concentric rings, 
which separated by the ocean, surround Jambu Dvipa, which is situated in 
the centre. According to the Iranian view, the Karshvar Qaniratha is likewise 
situated in the centre of the rest. They form no concentric circles, but each 
of them is a peculiar, individual space, and so they group themselves round 
Qaniratha. Two, Voru-barshti and Voru-zarshli> lie in the North; two, 
Vidadhafshu and Fradadhafshu , in the South ; Savaki and Arzahi in the East 
and West. 

1 Zimmer, AiL. p. 357. 

2 Ye. XI, 7 : ‘ May not Hauirm fetter thee, as lie fettered the pernicious Frangrasyan 
of Turan, the iron-clad, in the middle third of the earth. 1 

b Ys. XXXII, 3 ; bUmi'haptaiti . 

4 Cf. e.g. Yd. I, 4 of the Pahlavi Translation; Bdh. XXI, 2-3.i 

* Neriosengh, the translator of the Yasna, consistently, renders Karshvarc by Dvipa > 

and especially Qaniratha by Jartobiidvipa (cf. also West, Mkh. s. v\ K&shvar). 
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We shall, I think, arrive at a rather accurate notion of the original concep¬ 
tion by looking upon it in the simplest possible light. Perhaps it was remodel, 
led under the actual influence of India and did not receive the shape which 
appears in the later Scriptures of the Parsecs, sa ve by contact with the doctrine 
of the Dvipas. In the Avesta the Karshvars certainly were nothing but a 
progression and differentiation of the tripartite division of the earth. The 
intermediate Karshvar Qaniratha coincides more or less with the intermediate 
zone, and is reputed to be the home of Iranian human-kind 1 . The Northern 
and the Southern zones are each separated into two halves ; the Karshvar in 
the East and that in the West are new additions. By this I do not mean to say 
that the tripartition is an older, the septempartition a later notion; both may 
have grown up together, and both form more or less definite conceptions of the 
same object* 

In the Avesta the expression, ‘ the seven Karshvars,’ is nothing but a 
comprehensive view of the whole earth, in the same way as the three thirds 2 . 
It seems also to presuppose the possibility of communication between the single 
parts of the earth. At least utterance is given to the desire that the religion of 
Zaratliushtra may spread over the seven Karshvars of the earth 3 . It would 
be necessary to take refuge in a rather artificial interpretation, were we to think 
of any other mode of propagation of the Zoroastiian doetiine than that by 
the natural means of the proselytizing labour of believing priests. 

I therefore think that by Qaniratha is meant the country inhabited by the 
Iranian tribes, and, by tho other names, the adjacent territories of foreign 
nations in the North, South, West and East. 

Above the three thirds of the earth spreads the firmament or shy, the dwel. 
ling-place of the clouds and fogs, and above these heaven properly so called. 
It is propped up by the Fravashis, to whose care the order of the world is 
confided, that it may not break in pieces 4 * . It is the home of the divine 
beings, as the earth is the home of men. Here we must suppose the regions of 
Paradise must be looked for, the highest of which is the Garo-nmana , the res¬ 
plendent mansion of Ahura Mazda and of the other genii and happy spirits. 

Heaven, as its name in the Avesta implies, was thought to be made of 
stone. It is also called 4 the swift’, on account of the rapid rotation and revo¬ 
lution of the firmament 6 . The later Scriptures of the Parsees make a difference 
between an inner and an outer Heaven. The latter is a wall built of blue 

1 Hence Qaniratha alone is combined with imat * this,’ while all other Karshvars 

with avat ‘ that; ’ Vd. XIX, 39. 

3 Cf. e.g. Yt. X, 15-16. 

8 Yt. XIII, 94 ; idha'apdm'vljasaiti*vaghvvdaena'Mdzdayasnieh * (vtspaish) avi 
kaffjhvan ydish hapta. Vide Goldner, Metrik , § 131. 

4 Yt. XIII, 2-3 ; see above, p. 117. 

« Asman ‘ stone ’ and thwdsha 4 swift,’ from rt, thwukhah * to hasten.’ 
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stone, and serves to keep off the evil spirits. To the former, which is in conti¬ 
nual motion, the stars are fixed 1 . 

A distinction of the different points of the compass was not unknown to 
the Avesta people The Eastern Iranians named them entirely as the Indians 
did, facing the rising sun. So the East is called the anterior, the West the 
posterior region ; the South is the region on the right, the North that on the 
left hand 2 . According to another terminology, the Avesta people designated 
the East as the region of the 4 rising (sun),’ the West as that of the ‘setting 
(sun)/ the North, which is regarded as the domain of all evil and hurtful 
powers, as the ‘starless region/ and the South, like the peoples of the 
Occident, as ‘mid-day 3 .’ 

Among the celestial orbs, the Sun 4 , the day-star, is venerated most. 
The Iranian beholds in light the symbol of moral purity and the peculiar 
sphere for celestial genii to work in. The Sun, therefore, as the bearer of 
light, is to be regarded as a prominently powerful champion against demons. 

‘ If the sun does not rise, then the demons would destroy all things that 
exist in the seven parts of the earth ; nor arc the heavenly spirits in 
this visible world able to find means of defence or resistance 6 / 

As the eye is the light of the human body, so is the sun the light of heaven 
or its eye. But the bright clear heaven (or sky) was in the old popular religion 
I>ersonified in the Highest God. Ahura Mazda. Therefore, in the Avesta 
the sun is called His eye 6 . Such s 3 r mbols of nature are rare in the Avesta 
religion, by far rarer, without doubt, than in the Vedie. It is, therefore the 
more gratifying to find both agreeing in this respect. Butin the Rig-Veda 
the sun is called the eye of Varuna, and this proves to us, amongst other things, 
the fact that at least substantially Ahura and Varuna correspond with each 
other, and both originate from the same deity of the Arian period 7 . 

1 I do not know whether this difference between as?nan and thwdsha, an outer and 
inner heaven, can bo recognized as early as in the Avesta. It must bo observed that 
here the former also is said to be star-covered, which certainly contradicts the later 
belief. 

3 ‘ South-wind 5 dashinat'liacha Vd. Ill, 42 ; * North-west wind ’ apard (lying behind)-* 
apakhtard (northern )-vatd Yt. Ill, 17; vide p. 141 of OKA. note 3. Similarly 
pourii-apakhtara. Hence Mithra, the yazata of light, closely connected with the 
wandering sun, is said to drive along the right side of the earth, that is to say, on the 
southern part of the sky. Yt. X, 99. 

3 Vsliastara (from ushayh'z rSkr. ushaa ); daoxhaiara (from daosha^zdoshd ‘ evening ’); 
apakhtara (from apa-\-akhtam 4 star ’); rapithwa Vd. II, 10 ( raptthwitara-naema Afr 
III, 0; Yt. XXII, 7). 

4 Hvarczzz Skr. svar, surya; hvare-khshailcm —N. Pers. khurshed . Spiegel, E.A. 
vol. ii, p. 66. 

6 Ys. VI, 3. In the last lino of this verse, I think, naedha 1 ‘paitiBhtdm-vidheMi must 
be read. 

6 Ys. I, 11, hvarecha'ktehastahe* aurvat-aspaht . c loiihrahl*Ahurahl Mazddo . 

7 Rv. I, 60, 6; I, 115, 1; VI, 51, 1 ; VII, 03, 1.—Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahriman , 
p. 43 seq., particularly p. 50. 
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The sun is also called the body of Ahura Mazda. God is essentially light 
itself. Him the human eye cannot perceive, but it can see the sun, in which 
the light is embodied 1 . No special explanation is necessary wherever the 
sun appears as the enemy of thieves and heretics, and similar wicked beings, 
that love deeds of gloom and darkness 2 . 

The daily journey of the sun round about the heavenly vault from East to 
West made of course a deep impression on the minds of the old Iranians. It 
was a superhuman, a divine operation. He was, therefore, thought, especially 
among the common people, to be a bright-sparkling chariot, drawn by heavenly 
horses 3 . 

Mithra also, the yazata of the rising daylight,rides on horses and chariots. 
Four bright horses are yoked to his car. So he mounts over the bordering 
eastern mountain ranges, the Hara-berzali , and first embracing with his light 
the highest summits, he irradiates the whole Arian land. 

The notion that the yazatas of the sun and light drive in chariots, must be 
traced to the remotest antiquity. I will only mention Eos and Helios, and will 
recall to your minds the Indian myths. Both Alvins, the light-bearers of the 
morning, the sons of heaven, ride on horses. A splendidly decorated car drawn 
by white horses and oxen carries up to heaven the Ushas, or Dawn, until at 
length the Surya, the flaming god of the sun, appears himself every day driving 
his light-coloured horses along the wide vault of heaven 4 . 

A friendship, a closer connection, exists between the Sun and the Moon 6 . 
If that is the star of the day, this is the luminary of the night. Her waxing 
and waning is the most striking phenomenon connected with the moon. 
Fifteen days, it is said, the moon grows, and fifteen days she diminishes*. 
Speaking correctly, the time from one phase of the moon to the return of the 
same phase is known to amount to twenty-nine days and twelve and three- 
quarter bourn (the synodical month). The Avesta, therefore, distinguishes 
between full-moon and new-moon 7 . That is certainly the most primitive form 
of chronology, which combines the calculation by days with the calculation by 
the changes of the moon. The time which elapses botweentwo consecutive 
full-moon or new-moon days is fixed at thirty days in round numbers and 
divided into two halves, the period of increasing and that of decreasing. 

A mysterious influence on the growth of plants was ascribed to the moon. 
When her mild light is shining in spring, gold-coloured herbs grow up from 

l Ys. XXXVI, 0; LVIII, 8. 2 Yt. VI, 4. 

3 Hence the epit het aurvat-cuipa ' with swift horses,’ Vd. XXI, 5 ; Ys. XVI, 4 ; Yt. 
VI, 1, Xll, 34. 

4 Kaegi, Dor Rig-veda p. 35 seq. 

s Moon maogh ; — ydzdi.hahhedh reme ha.y at.a Mi.hakhedhrandni .vahistitem .aUtare.mdo- 
ghetneha.hvarecha.Yt, VI, 5. About the venerat ion of the moon vide Spiegel, E.A. vol. ii, 
p. 70. 

8 Yt. VII, 2. 7 AHtarr - m<ioghdoscha.perenu-mnoghaoscha, yt. VII, 4. 
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the earth l . It may be that the epithet ‘ containing cattle-seed V which is 
often applied to the moon, denotes an analogous influence on the fertility and 
increase of herds. The later t radition, it is true, explains the name in a ra¬ 
tionalistic way by relating that, after the death of the primeval ox, the moon 
preserved his seed and procreated by means of it the different kinds of cattle. 

The Stars in their regular unchangeable course are the very prototype of 
cosmic order. For this reason they are said to be the garment of Asha-vahi- 
shta, the genius of the order of the world. 3 

The planets arc reunited wicked hurtful stars, since they seem to mar the 
cosmic order. The army of fixed stars is arrayed in the sky to fight them. 
That the spirits of dead men were brought into contact with the stars has 
been stated already before. 

The most important and powerful stars or constellations are Tishtrya, 
Satavaisa, the Pleiades, and the star Vanat f the victorious.’ The first is reck¬ 
oned lord of the Eastern quarter of the heavens, the second lord of the West^ 
the third of the North, and the fourth of the South. The Pleiades are seldom 
mentioned in the Avesta 4 ; in the later Scriptures of the Parsees they appear 
as the noblest and first of all constellations 6 . Corresponding with them is 
the Vanat, that dominates the southern sky. I take it to be Fomalhaut in 
the constellation Pisces. It is believed to be the chief enemy of the Khrafstra, 
the w hole verminkind, w hich w ore created by the Evil Spirit for the punish¬ 
ment of man G . 

Tishtrya is, beyond all doubt, Sirius, the dog-star. Plutarch bears testi¬ 
mony that it was held in high verneration by the. Persians 7 . It is the ‘ first ’ 
of all constellations*, the brilliant, bright star, that does not remain visible 
to the eye during the whole year. We shall best understand the Tiahtrya- 
myths by calling to mind the times at which Sirius rises and sets. 

In latitude 38° North—approximately the latitude of Moru (Merv)—the 
following are the results obtained for Sirius in the year 1000 before Christ 9 : 
1st, May, rises : 8h. 50m. forenoon ; sets : 6h. 54m. evening. 

1st June, rises Oh. 50m. forenoon ; sets r 4h. 54m. afternoon. 

1st July, rises 4h. 50m. forenoon ; sets 2h. 54m. afternoon. 

1st August , rises 2h. 50m. night ; sets : 12h. 54m. mid-day. 

1st September, rises : 12h. 50m. night ; sets : 10b 54m. forenoon &c. 

1 Yt. VTT, 4. 3 Gao-chithra , Yt. VII, J, 3, <$rc. » Yt. Ill, I, 

* Yt. XIT, 28, XIII, 00 ; hapto-irhiga — (xapta) rkshd/t in the Rig-veda. 

5 So in Mkh. ; cf. also Spiegel, FJ.A., vol. ii, p. 74, note 1. 

Cf. Yt. 20. 7 t)e Iside 47; 

1 here renounce the quite erroneous identification of Tishtrya with the Morning-star 
{vlih: my Hundburfi , p. 134). 

“ Poirija Yt. VTT I, 12, if this does not designate a peculiar star. 

9 I owe these calculations to the kindness of Professor Noether, of Erlangen- 
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Thus Sirius rises, between June and July, at the same time with the sun, 
becomes first visible in the morning sky towards the end of July, appears in 
August before sunrise in full brightness, and remains visible the whole night 
during November. 

Quito similar results appear at the same latitude for the year 660 before 
Christ ; but Sirius stays 4 minutes longer above the horizon ; it rises, in gene¬ 
ral, later by 13 minutes and sets 17 minutes later : 

1st May, rises : 9h. 3m. forenoon; sets : 7h. 11m. evening. 

1st June, rises : 7h. 3m. forenoon ; sets : 5h. 11m, evening. 

1st July, rises : 5h. 3m. forenoon ; sets 3h. 11m. afternoon. 

1st August, rises : 3h. 3m. forenoon ; sets : lh. 11m. afternoon. 

1st September, rises : lh. 3m. night ; sets : llh. 11m. midday. 

1st December, rises : 7h. 3m. evening ; sets : 5h. 11m. morning. 

In the calendar of the A vesta to Tishtrya is dedicated the fourth month, 
which falls between June and July, exactly during the time in which Sirius 
rises together with the sun. Under these circumstances the insertion of the 
Tishtrya-month cannot be regarded as a mere accident l . 

The veneration of Sirius which, being the brightest star in the Northern 
sky, attracted at all times the attention of man, is apparently founded on the 
fact, that it shines in the firmament just at the time of the greatest solar heat, 
and that this heat diminishes in proportion as Sirius remains longer above the 
horizon, and as the time of his rising advances. This coincidence was in 
course of time looked upon as that of cause and effect. Sirius is reputed an 
adversary of the demons, who create the insupportable heat of the Iranian 
summer. Prom this star the enlivening rains are expected. Men and beasts 
await and yearn for its coming 2 : 

e To Tishtrya, the bright sparkling star, w r e bring veneration : 

‘Whom the waters remember, stagnant and flowing waters, they that 
arc in fountains and streams, the raining and pond-w r aters. 

‘When will arise for us Tishtrya, the shining, sparkling ? When will 
the horse-strong fountains abound with running waters ? 

‘ The beauteous; that over lands and fields and over meadows are 
streaming. Then the sprouts of herbs will rise with vigorous growth 3 ’. 

The central point of the Tishtrya-myth is his combat against the demon 
Apausha e the burner/ Ten nights, so runs the legend 4 , Tishtrya makes his 
appearance in the shape of a yout h of fifteen, ten nights in the shape of a gold- 
horned bull, and ten nights in that of a fallow-horse. Then his adversary 
Apausha comes to meet him in the form of a black horse, hairless on his tail, 
back and ears. Three days and three nights they light with each other. At 

l Cf. Roth, ZddmQ. vol. xxxiv, p. 713. 2 Yt. VIII, 48; Of. Yt. VIII, 5. 

8 Yt. VIII* 41*42. Geldner, Mctrik, § 96. I have accepted Geldner’s correction 
avwitjhzharan in the place of aiwighzharem (variant ahvighzhardtn) in the second strophe 
4 Yt. VIII, 13-34. ^ 
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first Tishtrya is vanquished. But at last he succeeds, with the help of Ahura 
Mazda, in conquering and driving away his antagonist. 

This legend, too, is explained by the real conditions of Sirius. It is not 
immediately after the arrival of this star that the heat diminishes ; on the 
contrary, just at this time, at the end of July and the beginning of August, it 
reaches its highest degree. Vegetation grows dry and colourless, the earth 
* bare ’ and ‘ black,’ moisture is more or less evaporated. This is the time, 
during which Tishtrya is not yet strong enough to vie with his adversary. 
Its duration is 30 days, at the termination of which begins the three days’ 
battle, that ends with Apausha’s being routed. So the diminution of heat falls, 
as it does in reality, in the last days of August. 

The Parikas are prominent adversaries of Tishtrya. They, too, were re¬ 
presented as superhuman beings and were specially connected with the shoot¬ 
ing-stars. Tishtrya, therefore, is said to conquer the Parikas, that fly about 
between heaven and earth as worm-stars *. 

The Evil Spirit has created the Parikas, that they may offer resistance to 
the rain-bestowing stars. One of them is peculiarly denominated the Parika 
of Scarcity a . 

‘ Then come forth the rain clouds bearing fertilizing water, clouds 
full of far-flying vapours, that are spreading far and wide, blessing 
the seven parts of the earth 3 .’ 

This tradition, like the foregoing, finds its explanation in real phenomena. 
At the very time of the greatest heat, on the tenth of August, the earth tra¬ 
verses the meteoric swarm of the Perseides, and this night particularly abounds 
in shooting-stars. This phenomenon excited of course the liveliest interest, 
the more so as there existed at that time no second annual incident of the 
kind to claim attention. For the November swarm of the Leonides was 
according to Leverrier’s calculation, not before the year 126 after Christ com¬ 
pelled to enter into our solar system.* 

It was natural to think that the fall of meteors and the heat of the dog- 
days had some casual connection. But since the appearance of Sirius falls 
in that period, the antagonism between this and the meteors, or as it is ex¬ 
pressed in the dialect of mythology, between Tishtrya and the Parikas, was 
naturally suggested. 

The companion of Tishtrya and his help-mate is the star Satavaisn. 
They work together principally in distributing moisture over the earth. 
The Fravashis let him wander between heaven and earth, that he may refresh 
by the moisture of rain, men and beasts and plants 6 . Conformably to the? 

1 Yt. VIII, 8. * Pairika.duzhyairya. Yt. VIII, 61. 

* Yt. VIII, 40. V rtmitsh should be read Mru-vdttish as Geldner supposes(Afe<rifc, § 67). 
. * Cf. Pesohel, Physische Erdlcunde, I, p. 114 seq 

* Yt. XIII, 43 ; see above, p. 188. 
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opinion of the Parsees, he is fold and taler of the Western sky, as Tishttya is 
of the Eastern. 

But here arises a difficulty. An explanation may easily be given of the 
popular opinion, which attributes the government, of the South and the North 
each to a fixed star, according to its course. But how people happened to 
imagine that a star was reigning in the East or West is less easy to explain. 

The idea cannot possibly have had its origin in observations of the general 
course of the star in question. It must rather start from a determined period 
of the year, during which this star is seen exactly in the East and correspond¬ 
ingly in the West. One thing must be granted : Satavaisa must be a star that, 
in its setting, is nearer the equator than either of the poles, consequently 
between North-West and South-East. Otherwise it could not be called 
‘ Regent of the West.’ It is, likewise, true that Sirius rises in the South-East. 

Since Satavasia is in every regard the counterpart of Tishtrya, I must 
return to it in order to define the latter. The time at which Tishtrya-Sirius 
developes its chief activity is Midsummer, or rather August. In this month 
it shines before sunrise in the Eastern sky. 

We must, therefore, conclude that if Satavaisa is the counterpart of Tish¬ 
trya, it must stand at the same time, the beginning of August, after sunset in 
the West, in order to be reputed ruler of the West. So we arrive at the con¬ 
clusion that Satavaisa must be identified with the star Antares in Scorpio .* 
Rising, in fact on the first of August, between 1 and 2 in the afternoon, it is 
at 9 o’clock in the evening above the South-Western horizon and sets about 
an hour later. 

But Ithinkthat Antares is no fit ruler of the West. At 38 North Latitude 
its course is too much in the South. Its culmination is only about 26 degrees 
above the horizon. We would rather give him a power similar to that of 
Fomalhaut which culminates at about 22 degrees. 

The star Arcturus of Bootes seems to be more to our purpose. It is on the 
first of August at seven o’clock in the evening West-to-North in the sky and sets 
between 10 and 11. It culminates at 74 degrees more or less. 

In identifying Satavaisa with Antares or*Arcturus, we always observe that 
at the time when it declines in the West, Fomalhaut is on the South-Eastern 
horizon, and Ursa Major low in the North-North-West. 

But in determining Sa<-'„vaisa I prefer bv all means starting from another 
point of view. If Sirius s ruler of the East and Satavaisa of the West, both, 
must stand at the same t ne in the sky, the former towards morning, the latter 
towards evening. So we must find for Satavaisa a star that shines in the 
Western sky before sunrise in the beginning of August. If this hypothesis is 
correct, Satavaisa and Wega in the constellation of Lyra must be one and 

the same star. ______ 

' 1 So Wert, * Pahlavi Texts,’part i, pp. 12-13 note. 
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Wega rises on the 1st of August about noon and sets at four in the 
morning. So it is visible for a time together with Sirius. Hence results the 
surprising combination, that during this time Sirius is standing in the South- 
East, Fomalhaut in the South-West, Wega in the North-West, near the horizon, 
and the stars Mizar and Alioth, c and £ of Ursa Major, almost exactly in the 
North. Thus we have four governors of the four points of the compass at the 
same time in the firmament, and the whole doctrine concerning them clears up 
in a most simple way from real circumstances, when w r e take as a starting- 
point the period in which Sirius, without doubt the most prominent of the four, 
show's its greatest activity and efficacy. 

We can now understand that Tishtrya and Satavaisa are a closely connect¬ 
ed couple. Sirius and Wega are two stars that may be said to relieve each 
other. When the former first appears in the morning sky, the latter is visible 
during the whole night. The more Sirius increases in brilliancy and the longer 
he remains in the sky, the more Wega decreases. Finally, on the first of 
December, when Sirius rises at seven in the evening and so remains visible all 
night, Wega disappears only an hour later below the North-Western horizon. 

I shall not conclude without mentioning that in the names Tishlryeni and 
Pauryeni greater groups of stars arc comprised 1 . Evidently they are in 
close correlation to Tishtrya or Paurya, by which denomination the same star 
is probably meant; perhaps they are stars in his immediate neighbourhood. 
We must further remark that the distribution of water on the earth and the 
fostering of vegetation is not, according to the view of the Avesta, the exclusive 
charge and duty of Tishtrya and Satavaisa. They are aided in this by a whole 
body of stars, from which, as the Avesta says, ‘the water comes and the plants 
and the (fertile) earth 2 .’ 

§ 15. Chronology and Calendar . 

In describing the climatic conditions prevailing in the dwxlling-plaee of the 
Avesta people I remarked that, strictly speaking, they divided their year into 
two parts only, summer and winter 3 . Thus it is that we meet with a twofold 
calculation, by years and half-years 4 . Now I shall demonstrate below that 
this fact is involved in the whole arrangement of the calendar. 

Though the dialect of the Avesta must be supposed to have some distinct 
name for spring and originally one also for the latter part of autumn 6 , yet these 

1 Yt. VIII, 12. 3 Start, dfshchithra.urvart-chithra.zemaschithra. 

3 [Vide § 21 of OKA.] Ydre or saredha ‘year’; zyde (zim) or aiwigdma ‘winter’; 
Kama 4 summer.’ 

4 Naemem.ydrc-drdjd and ydrc-drdjd are employed together in Vd. Ill, 36 and 37; 
Of. Vd. VI, 1 and 43 ; V, 14. 

5 Vaghra 4 spring ’ is indicated by Toniaschok (p. 20) as employed in the Pamir 
dialects; zaremaya (Roth, ZddmO . vol. xxxiv, pp. 702-703) means the same. Saredha 
* year’=rSki\ carad ‘autumn’ (in N. Pers. ml ‘year’ ) seems to have also originally 
denoted, in the dialect of the Avesta, ‘ the latter part of autumn ’ or perhaps even 4 win¬ 
ter/ because it appears (Vsp. II, 2) as an epithet to maidhyairya , ‘the midwinter-day/ 
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periods of transition arc so short in Eastern Iran, that they were entirely lost 
and merged in summer and winter. 

The most prominent phenomenon w as certainly the winter with its intense 
and lasting cold. Winter, therefore, is used instead of * year ’ in the dialect 
of the Avesta. What observations may be drawn from this change of signifi¬ 
cation and analogous etymological facts in the Old-Indian dialect, I have 
already said before 1 . 

The Eastern Iranians looked upon the night as preceding the day. They 
reckoned, therefore, by nights, not- by days. So the above-mentioned benedic¬ 
tion of the fire, literally translated, runs in the following manner : ‘ In merry 
mind spend thy life, the nights which thou hast to live 2 !' This fact is of 
particular interest, since we find it also among the Indians, Germans, and 
Gauls 3 . From this similarity we might perhaps suppose that the custom of 
counting by nights existed in the very first ages of the Indo-Germanic race. 

The month was employed to compute longer spaces of time, as, for instance 
the pregnancy of women 4 . If the weather is bad, it is known that the body of 
dead people must not be brought to the dakhma. It must be kept for a time 
in a pit, kata, and is to remain here two or three nights or a whole mo?ith together , 
until the bad weather is gone 6 . 

If there is a dead body in any house, the tire must be directly removed from 
the hearth, that it may not be exposed to impurity. Nine nights in winter and 
a month in summer must pass by before it- is permitted to bring it again into the 
house 0 . 

The Calendar of the Avesta has been often, in our time, the subject of 
accurate investigation 7 . Nevertheless 1 hope to bring forward at least some 
new points and so to be allowed to enalrge in this place on its elucidation. 

The year was divided into 12 months of 30 days each, every month into 
two equal halves of fifteen days. The whole month is a period which elapses 
between two full or new moons (strictly 291 days) ; half a month is the time 
between full-moon and now-moon. That the bipartition of the month must 
have been a very old custom will be proved below. Yet I think it very proble¬ 
matical to say that the people of the Avesta observed the week of seven days 

l Zim , zyao ‘ winter, year ’ (cf. also the foregoing note); see OKA. p. 144 seq. 

3 Tao.khshapano, Ys. LXII, 10 ; vide supra , p. 70. Khshapan ‘night,* ayarc ‘day*, 

ushagh ‘ dawn, tnorning.* 

3 Zimmer, AiL . p. 360. 

* Vd. V, 45 : aovG-mahim, bimdhlm, &c. 

5 Bikhshaparetn.va.thrikhshaparem.vd.mdzdmjahlm.vu, Vd. V, 12 ; ef. also Vd. V. 
54, 55, 56, Ac. 

3 Nava - kh shapa re m. upa- mu n aye n .aete . ydi.Maxdayasna . ahvujdmc.dat .hatna.tna. 
zdrdjahlm, Vd. V, 42. 

7 Spiegel, E.A. vol. iii, p. (»H5 soq. ; and again ZddmO. vol. . xxxv, p. 642 seq. ; 
Roth, ZddmQ. vol. xxxiv. p. 698 seq.; 0. de Harlez, Bulletin dv VAthfvie Oriental , 1881, 
p. 79 seq., p. 159 seq. J regret that 1 have not been able to read the Essay of ]3ezzcn- 
berger ; I know it only from quotations. 
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oi that it was of any account in the business of civil life 1 . At any rate it was of 
course necessary to use a week of seven and of eight days alternately, since 
the month had 30 days. 

The names of the months are, it is true, nowhere completely enumerated 
in the Avesta. But those that are mentioned in our texts 2 agree fully with 
the list of the calendar met with in the later Scriptures of the Parsecs. So we 
are entitled t o suppose that they w r ere known as far back as the Avesta, and to 
insert them here without hestitation : 


1st 

Month 

Fravashinam 

.. Farvardin. 

2nd 

?> 

Ashahc- vahkhlu he 

.. Ardabihisht. 

3rd 

J • 

Ilaur valuta 

.. Khordad. 

4th 

95 

Tisbtryehe 

.. TIr. 

5th 

J ? 

Amerelutd 

.. Amurdad. 

6th 

J» 

Khsha thrahe - vd iryeh e 

.. Shalirevar. 

7th 

?> 

Mitbrahe 

.. Mihir. 

8th 

J } 

Apdm 

.. Abiin. 

9th 

J J 

Athrd 

.. Adar. 

10th 

J? 

Dathusko 

.. Din (better ‘ Creator ’). 

11th 

?> 

Vagheimh Manny ho 

Bahman. 

12th 

? J 

Spenlayao Armatoiah 

.. Spendarmad. 


The order of the names is, as justly remarked by Roth, very striking. 
We should naturally think that Ahura Mazda, the Creator, would stand fore¬ 
most, that after Him the other Amcsha Spenta would follow in the usual order, 
and finally Mithra, Tishtrya, Apo, Atar, Fravashi. I must, however, confess 
that I have not found any satisfactory solution of the problem, and must, 
therefore, leave it to some more fortunate student. 

Roth starts with the theory, that the tenth month must have formed 
originally the beginning of the year ; thus the names of the other Amesha 
Spenta are, says he, in their due order, save that succeeding couples are separat¬ 
ed by the insertion of the Fravashis and Tishtrya. The insertion of the former, 
he continues, must be accounted for by the fact that a sacred and solemn feast 
of the manes could not be removed from its fixed place in the year, while Tish¬ 
trya had a strong foothold in the time of the rising of Sirius. 

There can be no doubt that much is explained by this hypothesis, yet 
many a difficulty still remains. As yet we know not why Spenta Armati follows 
immediately after Vohu-mano and Khshatra-varya stands last of all the 
Amesha Spenta, and certainly there must also be reasons for this fact. Finally . 
we should think it more natural that the feast of the manes, Hamaspatmaidhaya 

1 This hypothesis is based only upon the use of the expression vlshaptatha, which 
is interpreted by Roth (1. c. 710, note 1) as ‘ between-seven ’ and translated by ‘week.’ 

2 These are the months Asha-vahi&hta, Tishtrya , Khshathravarya , Mithra , Dathuo 
or., ‘of the Creator’ (Trad, ‘of tho Law’), and Spenta Armati. Westergaard, ‘Zend 
Text* ' p. 318 boq, Spiegel, iib. vol. hi, 239 seq. 
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fell in the month of the Fravashis, as the calculation of the calendar demands, 
rather than in the intercalary days inserted before it. 

The day-names are also nowhere distinctly enumerated in the Avesta* 
yet there is in the Yasna a list of genii completely agreeing with the day-list 
found in the traditional Scriptures of the Parsees 1 . This is no accident. The 
author of that passage evidently named the genii on purpose after the order in 
which they rank in the calendar. The list runs as follows :— 


1. Ahurahe Mazdao 

.. Ormazd 


2. Vagheua h Managho 

.. Bah man 


3. Ashahe vahi&htahe 

.. Ardabihisht .. 

The seven Amsha- 

4. Khshathrake vairyehe .. 

.. Shahrevar 

► spends. 

5. Spentayao Armatoish .. 

.. Spendarmad 


6. ifaurvatdtd 

.. Khordad 


7. Ameretdto 

.. Amerd&d 


8. Dathusho 

.. Din 2 (probably) 

. Creator. 

9. Xthro 

.. Adar 

. Fire. 

10. Apdm 

.. Aban 

. Waters. 

11. Hvarc-khslmtahe 

.. Khorshed 

. Sun. 

12. Maoghd 

.. Mali 

. Moon. 

13. Tishtryehe 

.. Tlr 

. Sirius. 

14. Geush . 

.. Gosh 

. the Beasts. 

15. Dalhnshd 

.. Din 3 , (probably) 

. Creator. 

16. MithraJie 

.. Mihir 

. Mithra 

17. Sraoshahe 

.. Srosh 

. Srausha. 

18. Rashnaosh 

.. Rashnu 

. Rashnu. 

19. Fravashindm 

.. Farvardin 

. the Manes. 

20. Verethraghnahe .. 

.. Bchrani 

. Vethraghna. 

21. Ramano 

.. Ram 

. Raman. 

22. Vdtahe 

..Vat 

. Wind. 

23. Dathusho 

.. Din 2 , (probably) 

. Creator. 

24. Daeruiydo 

.. Dm 

. the Law. 

25. Ashdish 

.. Ard 

. Aslii. 

26. Arahtdto 

.. Ashtad 

. Arshtat. 

27. Asmand 

.. Asnian 

. Heaven. 

28. Zemo 

.. Zamyad 

. Earth. 

29. Mdthrahe Spentahe 

.. Mahrspand . . 

. the Holy Word. 

30. Aiiaghrandm-raochaghdm 

Aniran 

. the 4 Lights With¬ 
out Beginning/ i.e 
the Stars. 


1 Ys. XVI, 3 seq.; cf. Sir. I and II; Spiegel, E.A. vol. iii, p. 667. Several names, 
viz. those of the 11th, 15th, 16th, 20th, 26th and 30th days, are also mentioned in the 
passage of the Avesta cited above (p. 144, note 2). 

2 [Rather Dal-pa-Adar, Dai-pa*Mihir , Dai-pa-Dln , DairrPers. ‘yesterday.* 

The eighth, fifteenth, and twenty-third days of the month are dedicated to Ahnra Mazda, 
like the first day. They are, therefore, named from the day that follows. Tr. note.] 
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There must still be added the five intercalary days that are every year 
inserted in order to bring the solar and lunar years into harmony. They are 
dedicated to the five Gathas or collections of holy hymns. The first and 
the last of them are mentioned in a recently quoted passage of the Avesta : 

1. Gdthaydo ahunavaithydo , 

2. Gdthaydo n&htavaithydo, 

3. Gdthaydo speiitdmainivdo , 

4. Gdthaydo vohu-khshathraydo, 

5. Gdthaydo vahtehtdishtdi&h. 

The list of names of days is in perfect order, yet it must occasion surprise 
that the day Datliush occurs three times. This might perhaps bo explained by 
the fact, that the month of thirty fixed days of the solar year was preceded by 
a lunar month of varying length. 

If we divide the month into its natural halves of fifteen days each, we see 
that the first half begins with the day of Ahura Mazda, and terminates with that 
of the Creator ; besides that in the very middle of each half-month an additional 
day, Dathusho, is inserted and proves superfluous by its very position. In my 
opinion there existed at first settled names only for twice fourteen days. As 
the synodical month had only twenty •nine days and a half, it was necessary 
that months of twenty-nine and thirty days should alternate. If needed, 
an intercalary day could be inserted in the middle of the first or the second half 
of the month, or in each of them, to keep paco with the lunar phases in the 
computation of time. Nor can it appear at all strange that these intercalated 
days were dedicated to the Creator. 

During the transition from the lunar to the solar calendar, it was natural 
that the month of thirty days soon became the standard of calculation. The 
intercalary days had their settled fixed places as well as the other days. Now 
it led to no practical disadvantage that the month was not always comfortable 
to the changes of the moon, for it had lost its original value and served only as a 
convenient subdivision of the year, which is too long for the wants of civil life. 

The Iranian year had also its regularly recurring feasts 1 . 

In the first place, as stated by the Par sees, those days in every month wero 
held sacred which had the same names as the months in which they fell. In the 
first month the nineteenth day (since it is dedicated to the mane,a) \ in the 
second month the third day ; in the third month the sixteenth day ; in the 
fourth month the thirteenth day ; in the fifth month the seventh day; in the 
sixth month the fourth day ; in the seventn month the sixteenth day; in the 
eighth month the tenth day; in the ninth month the ninth day ; in the tenth 
month the first day, perhaps also the eighth, fifteenth and twenty-third ; in the 
eleventh month the second day ; in the twelfth month the fifth day. 

1 Ywiya. vralad, literally ‘ yearly times,’ 




to these days are to be added the six principal feasts, the so-called 
Gahanbars, which are annexed, as Roth justly remarks, to the different 
seasons, and their importance for civil life. But I cannot believe that their 
names were originally the names of the seasons. I should prefer to think that 
they became such in later times. The names of the annual feasts are : 

1. Maidhyo-remaya, in the month of Asha-vahishta on the day of 
Dathusho before Mithra (the fifteenth day of the second month). 

2. Maidhyoshema, in the month of Tishtrya on the day of DathushS 
before Mithra (the fifteenth day of the fourth month). 

3. Patish-hahya, in the month of Khshathra-varya on the day of 
Anaghranam (the thirtieth day of the sixth month). 

4. AYATHREMA,in the month of Mithra on the day of Anaghranam (the 
thirtieth day of the seventh month). 

5. Maidhyairya, in the month of DathushS on the day of Verthraghna 
(the twentieth day of the tenth month). 

6. Hamaspatmaedhaya, on the day of Vahishtoishti, and thus on the 
last of the five intercalary days 1 . 

Each of these feasts comprises five days, so that the principal dies solemnis 
falls on the last of them. The feast Hamaspatmaidhaya extends, therefore, over 
all the intercalary days ; the feast Madhyo-zarmaya lasted in the second month 
from the eleventh to the fifteenth day ; the feast Madhyaoshma, in the fourth 
month, likewise from the eleventh to the fifteenth day ; the feast Maidhyarya, 
in the tenth month, from the sixteenth to the twentieth day. And so, too, the 
other feasts. 

It is possible that the prolonged duration of these holidays as well as 
their later relation to the six periods of creation, is nothing but an addition 
of more modern times. The first feast is designed to celebrate the creation of 
the heavens, the second that of water, the third of the earth, the fourth the 
creation of plants, the fifth that of animals, and the sixth the creation of man. 
It cannot be denied that this connection of the annual feasts with the history 
of creation cannot be regarded as an invention of the priests thus to render 
the Gahanbars more venerable. Originally they were certainly nothing but 
rural feasts, and, therefore, originated in rural life. 

This is proved both by the meanings of the names given to the several 
feasts, and by the epithets which they receive in the Avesta. 

1 Ys. I, 9; II, 9; Visp. I, 2 ; Afr. G&hanbftr, 7 seq. The opinion of Roth, that we 
have old names of the seasons in the Gdhanbdrs , is contradicted, I think by hia own 
etymologies. If maidhyd-shema means ‘midsummer,’ maidhyd-zaremaya 'midspring 9 
and maidhyairya ‘ midwinter,’ then these names can only denote originally certain single 
days. That it may bo implied from the epithet saredha added to maidhydirya, that in 
later times these names came to signify seasons, is quite erroneously explained by Roth. 
It means ‘year,* perhaps originally ‘autumn,* ‘late autumn , 1 about the last period 
before midwinter-day. 
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Madhyo -zarmaya denotes f midspring,’ Madhyoshma * midsummer,’ Madh- 
yarya * midwinter ’ or, more accurately, 4 midyear.’ The first is called the 
time of blossoming, the second the time of the hay crop, the third the autumn 
or winter time j . Patish-hahya is generally understood as the time of the corn 
crop, harvest time, and so is fitly called 4 corn-bearing*.* Ayathrema is, 
according to Roth’s ingenious exposition, the time in which the cattle return 
from the mountain-pastures into the valleys, and the rams are allowed to go to 
the ewes*. The explanation of the name Hamaspatmaidhaya offers the great¬ 
est difficulty. In the opinion of Roth this is the time in which the farmer 
makes his preparations for the sowing. I would rather adopt the opinion of 
C. de Harlez in referring this name to the great feast of the wanes and the 
solemn preparations for it 4 . 

The Gahanbars have in Afrln-e-Gahanbar each its peculiar number. The 
first number signifies the anniversary on which the first feast falls, each addi¬ 
tional number the interval between the feast in question and the one previous. 
All these numbers must, therefore, make up : 


1. 

Madhyo-zarmaj'a 

.. .. .. 45 

2. 

Madhyoshma. 

.60 

3. 

Patish-hahya. 

.76 

4. 

Ayathrema . 

..30 

5. 

Madhyarya .. 

.80 

6. 

Hamaspatmaidhaya ,. 

.75 



Total .. 365 


Assuming that Madhyoshma must fall on midsummcrday, the twenty- 
first of June, Roth has made out that the old Iranian year began on the ninth 
of March, since the one hundred and fifth day of the year was fixed for this 
feast. If this calculation cannot be said to be absolutely certain, since the 
assumption on which it is based can be considered only hypothetical, it 
appears at any rate most probable. Besides, it is quite in unison with the 
statement of the Parsees, who say that the first month corresponds to March, 
the second to April, &c. 

1 Vsp. I, 2, maidhyQ-zarcmayq payagha , maidhydshema vastroddtuinya, maidhydirya 
taredha (vide p. 146 of OKA.). Spiegel and HQbschmann have recently pointed out 
(Zddm Q . vol. xxxv, pp. <>43 and 663*066) that maidhyuahema can have no connection 
with Acffid, and that the maidhyd-shad quoted by Roth as analogous to it is merely a 
misreading for maidhydi-shad. 

* Paitish-hahya (cf. also ihe correct explanation in Spiegel, Ar. ub. vol. ii, pp. 7-g 

d© Harlez, Av. tr, vol. ii, p. 34, and Bezzenbergcr in ZddmO. vol. xxxv,-.p.'. 043) from 
h ahya—tSkr. msyd-paiti (as paiti-pulhra; paitishdiyagh ). .. 

H Aydtf*rcma.fraourvat sh tra . varsfcni-harshta ; the former from dyathrazzSkr: djdira 
rom root j/a+fi; JraoUrvaeHhtra from root urvis (certainly not identical with vrtl) + 
fra; varxhni-har&Xita from var#hniz=:$kr. vrshan + harez ‘to let loose ’rrSkr. sfj. 

* Hama$patma$dhaya.aretd-kerethna; the former is not easily to be explained, the 
latter is certainly from areta~asha + kerethna from root kar • 
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Hence result the following dates for each month j 

1. Pravardin .. 


.. 9th March—7th April. 

2. Ardabihist .. 


.. 8th April—7th May. 

3. Khord&d 


.. 8th May—6th June. 

• 4. Tfr .. 


.. 7th June-=r6th July. - 

5. Amerdad 


. 7tH July—5th August. 

6. ShahrSvar .. 


.. 6th August—4th September. 

7. Mihir 


.. 5th September—4th October. 

8. A ban 


.. 5th October—3rd November. 

9. Adar.. 


.. 4th November—3rd December. 

10. Din .. 


.. 4th December—2nd January. 

11. Bahman 


.. 3rd January—1st February. 

12. Spend&rmad 


.. 2nd February—3rd March. 


The five intercalary days, 4th-8th March. 
The annual feasts are celebrated as follows : 


1. Madhyo-zarmaya .. 

2. MadhyCshma 

3. Patish-haya 

4. Ay&threma .. 

5. MadhySrya 

6. Hamaspatmaidhaya 


on the (18th —) 22nd April. 

„ (17th —) 21st June. 

„ (31st August—) 4th September. 

„ (30th Sept.—) 4th October. 

„ (19th —) 23rd December. 

,, (4th —) 8th March. 


We have thus fixed the year as it originally stood in the Avesta Calendar. 
It is a moveable year ; and, consisting only of 365 days, it must every fourth 
year fall one day in arrears when compared with the solar year. It is no part 
of my task to solve the question how this inconvenience was obviated, since 
I am only obliged to prove the original institution of the fixed year.* 


The calendar of the Avesta has resulted, as one may observe at a glance, 
from a combination of solar and lunar chronology. I shall now attempt to 
describe the manner of this combination. 


The month of thirty days, employed in the solar year was evidently pre¬ 
ceded by a quite primitive mode of calculation from one new-moon or full- 
moon, to another, or more probaby from new-moon to full-moon and 
again from full-moon to new. This is indicated, as I have said already*, by 
the. arrangement of the days, particularly by the repeated use .of the 
Dathusho, which became necessary on account of the variability of the 
synodical month. 

Additional proof of the originally lunar character of the Avesta calendar 
is afforded by the numbers which indicate the intervals between the several 
Gfthanbfirs. _ 

.1 Cf. Von Gutsohmid Uber das Iranisehe Jahr in the ‘ Transactions of the Scientific 
Society of Saxony,’ 1862, 1 seq.; Spiegel, E.A. vol. iii, pp. 668-670. 

y Vide supra p. 208* 
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Spiegel has observed that all these numbers are divisible by five 1 . Hence 
he concludes that, the Gahanb&rs belong to a calendar in which every week 
consists of five dap. However I cannot agree with this conclusion, since a 
week of five days is rather uncommon. 

I am convinced that the Gahanbar numbers are based on the synodical 
half-month of fifteen days ; this half-month must be regarded as the basis of 
the whole chronology in general. This I infer from the fact that all those 
numbers are multiples of fifteen. 

The number of the Madhyarya feast seems to form an exception. But 
even here the seeming difficulty is overcome in the simplest manner, by resolv¬ 
ing 80 into 75+5, i.e. into five half-months and five intercalary days. 

The Gahanbar numbers further show clearly that the year was divided 
into two half-years : 

1. 45+ 60 + 75=180 

2. 30+ 75 (+5) +75=180 (185). 

Probably the half-year was more employed in civil life than the com¬ 
plete year. Being a shorter period it was more convenient for calculations and 
agreed moreover with the generally known and popular division of the year 
into summer and winter. This may be seen from the very distribution of the 
Gahanbars over these half-years : 

1. Madhyo-zarmaya, 2. Ayathrema, 

Madhyoshma, Madhyarya, 

Patish-haya, Hamaspatmaidhaya. 

It is evident that each of the two solstices forms the centre and turning 
point of a half year, so that, indeed, the first more or less corresponds with the 
warm, the second with the cold season. 

But we can trace the calendar to a still more primitive form. Since the 
name Madhyarya means literally not * midwinter,’ but * midyear,* the year 
must necessarily have once begun with the summer solstice, or still more cor¬ 
rectly with the day next following. Only in this case the Bruma (or the win¬ 
ter solstice) forms also the middle of the year. 

But since the Madhyarya itself is associated with the number 80, we 
might justly conclude that along with the combination of the lunar and solar 
calendars the five intercalary days of the winter solstice have been inserted. 

The oldest calendar may be, therefore, thus arranged : 

1st Month : 22nd June — 21st July. 

2nd ,, 22nd July — 20th August. 

3rd „ 21st August — 19th September. 

4th „ 20th September — 19fch October. 

5th „ 20th October — 18th November. 

1 ZddmG, vol. xxxv, p. 645, note 2. 
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Ot.h Month : ] 9th November — 18th December. 

Intercalary days 19th — 23rd December. 

7th Month : 24th December — 22nd January. 

8th ,, 23rd January — 21st February. 

9tlx ,, 22nd February—23rd March. 

10th ,, 24th March —22nd April. 

11th „ 23rd April — 22nd May. 

12th ,, 23rd May—21st June. 

Here the winter solstice forms, indeed, the centre of the whole year, 
for the 21st of December falls exactly on the middle of the intercalary days. 

The intercalary days and the additional days of the synodical month may 
both have been dedicated to Ahura Mazda, the ‘ Creator’; and now we 
have, I think, arrived at the point, proceeding from which we can explain why 
the month falling about the winter Solstice was called Dathitsho. 

The whole calendar was, therefore, calculated from the winter solstice, 
the original centre of the year, it was afterwards put back by 105 days, and, 
indeed, in such a manner that the intercalary days also were no longer inserted 
at the time of the winter solstice but before the beginning of the new year. 
The reason lay evidently in the fact that the official, I should like to say the 
ecclesiastical, calendar was to be brought in harmony with the popular division 
of the year into a winter and a summer half-year. This could only be done by 
putting the winter and summer solstices, which had always before formed the 
division between the two half-years, almost in the middle of them. 

What may have really occasioned this alteration of the calendar, I cannot 
say; however I am satisfied with having made an attempt at reducing the 
calendar of the Avesta to its primitive form as far as possible. 

Finally, the divisions of the day are still to be treated of. 

The Avesta recognizes five parts of the day*. They are called in due 
order: 1) Havani, 2) Rapithwina, 3) Uzayebina, 4) Awisrttthbbma, 5) 
Ushahina 2 . The second is, here at least, without doubt midday, for its name 
serves, just as in our languages, to denote the southern sky 3 . About, or till 
the time Rapithwina, Tishtrya and Apausba fight against each other 4 . This 
it is true, is very strange, since Tishtrya is an astral yazata. But the recollec¬ 
tion of this fact had apparently disappeared, before the idea was formed. 
And if the feud between Tishtrya and Apausha symbolizes only the opposition 
between the cool weather after summer and the heat of summer, the time of 
midday seems to be very appropriately selected. 

1 Asnya ratavd or ayara ratavO. 

3 Havani, Rapithwina, Uzaysirina, Aimsrtahrema with the constant epithet. 
aibigaya, and Ushahina. Vide Ys. I, 3 seq., II, 3 seq. (here are also the names of the 
genii to whom the single parts of the day are consecrated), GSh. I-V. 

, * Vide supra p. 198. The name seems to be connected with pilu 'food,’ 

* Yt. VIII, 25, 
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At the same time takes place the combat between Kerefispa and the 
dragon: 

On him (the* dragon) did Kersiispa cook in the iron kettle his meat 
about the time of midday, and the dragon grew hot and began to sweat; 
and he burst forth from beneath the kettle and poured out the boiling 
water, and affrighted started back the manly hearted KersSspa 1 . 

Moreover, there connot be any doubt that Uahdhina must be the time 
about dawn 9 . In the samo way we learn from the signification of the name 
itself that Usayerina is that hour of the day in which the stars rise, i.e. the 
evening 3 . 

Hdvani comes between Ushahina and Rapithwina and is, consequently 
the forenoon . This period is so named probably from the circumstance 4 that 
in it the sacrificial ceremonies are performed and in particular the sacred 
hauma beverage is prepared. For this reason the Yazata Hauma visits 
Zaratushtra at the time Havani, just as ho is going to purify the fireplace. 
Finally, the time Amsrulh.re.ma falls between Uzayerina and Ushahina, and 
is, therefore, the midnight, the time for being watchful and wakeful*. 

Now we shall see that the genii to whom the single parts of the day are 
consecrated are by no means arbitrarily chosen, but stand in real, and forthe 
most part clear, relation to the several periods which thay preside over. 

Ushahina belongs to Srausha. He is reputed the genius of wakefulness, 
and it is his duty at early morning to awaken mankind from slumber and to 
chase away the demon of sleep. He is aided in his task by his herald, 
Chanticleer (the domestic cock). 

Hdvani, or tho forenoon, is under the care of Mithra, because he is the 
yazata of the rising and heaven-ascending sun. Sunrise seems to have been 
considered, at least in later timos, the beginning of the day, and not midday; for 
Hdvani opens the dance or circular course of day. At an earlier period the night 
was thought to precede the day, and hence people were accustomed to reckon 
time by nights. 

Aunsrwthrema is ruled by the manes, who guard human kind at this time, 
and the genii, e.g. Valour, Victory, and Superiority, by whose aid nightly 
dangers are warded off. Noon, finally, is consecrated to the genius of fire, 
and evening to that of water. 

§ 16. Religion and Superstition. 

We cannot omit in this place one of the highest spiritual gifts of mankind 
—Religion. The position in which a people place themselves with regard to their 

1 Yt. IX, 11; Yt. XIX, 40. * From ush<fgh=Skr. uehas • dawn.’ 

* Uzayeirina is derived from uzayara; it is used (Vd. XXI, 5, 9, 13) for the -rising 
of the sun, moon and stars (from root tVrf-u*.} 

4 Havani from rt. AussSkr. m. 

5 Aiwisruthrema evidently comes from aiwishnUhra, * watch, guard’ (from roqt 
eru-}-aim=Skr. a bhi-gru); comp, ayathrema from ayathra. 
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Deity is without doubt an important phenomenon in their intellectual life 
and is characteristic of their manner of viewing things. 

And yet I must restrict my remarks to what is indispensable. The religion 
of the Avesta and the ideas connected with the different genii have already 
been described by several authors. A new and exhaustive description would 
afford sufficient matter for a special investigation and would at present lead us 
too far from our task. I must, therefore, content myself with touching upon 
some peculiarities of the Avesta religion, illustrative of its spirit and intrinsic 
excellence. 

In comparing the religion of the Avesta with that of the closely related 
Vedic Indians, a radical difference will force itself npon our observation. 1 

l [Compare the following remarks of Mr. William D. Whitney, (Professor of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Fhiiology in Yale College) in his Chapter on * The Avesta.’ Vide 
« Oriental and Linguisitic Studios,’ p. 191: 

4 The Zoroostrian religion is one of the most prominent among the forms of belief 
which have prevailed upon the earth, by reason both of tlio influence which it has exerted 
and of its own intrinsic character .... The later Jewish faith is believed by many to 
exhibit evident traces of Zoroastrian doctrines, borrowed during the captivity in Babylo¬ 
nia; aud the creeds of some Oriental Christain sects, as well as of a portion of the 
adherents of Islam, have derived essential features from the same source. But the 
influence which its position only gave it tlio opportunity of exercising, was assured to it 
by its own exalted cliaractor. Of all the religions of Indo-Europen origin, of all the 
religions of the ancient gentle world, it may fairly be claimed to have been the most 
noble and worthy of admiration, for the depth of its philosophy, the spirituality of its 
views and doctrines, and the purity of its morality. Valuable notices respecting it had 
been given by the classical writers, yet they had been altogether insufficient to convey 
a clear view even of its then conditions in the western provinces to which it had spread 
much less to illustrate its origin, and the history of its development in the land of its 
birth. Had the Avesta no other merit than that of laying before us a full picture of the 
ancient Persian religion, it would bo a document of incalculable value to the student of 
antiquity.’ 

Also compare Rev. Dr. Mitchell on the merits of Zoroastrianism, in his short tract 
on * The Zend-Avesta,’ pp. 49-50 : 

4 There are several characteristics which entitle the Zoroastrian faith to a high place 
among Gentile systems of religion. (1) It ascribes no immoral attributes to the object 
of worship. Ahura Mazda, the supreme divinity, stands ethically much higher than the 
popular gods of Pagan nations generally. The Avesta, as we have seen, retains, much 
of nature-worship ; but evil qualities are never ascribed either to the physical object or 
the being who presides over it. (2) The Avesta, sanctions no immoral acts as a part 
of worship. (3) None of the prescribed fonns of worship is marked by cruelty. (4) In 
the great contest between light and darkness, the Avesta exhorts the true worshipper not 
to remain passive, but to contend with all his might against the productions of the 
Evil Principle. (5) One remarkable characteristic of the system is the absence of imago- 
worship. (9) The Avesta novor despairs of the future of the humanity : it affirms the final 
victory of good over evil. 

4 In regard to all these points there is a striking diifetenoe between Zoroastrianism 
and Hinduism. It is not easy to explain how the former system struggled successfully 
against that fatal gravitation downwards, which made, primitive Hinduism sink deeper 
and deeper in the mire ; but t he fact, at all events, is undeniable. 

4 Assuredly, we have no wish to undervalue the importance of the great charac- 
teristee of Zoroastrianism that have now been mentioned ; and we might point to yet 
other merits, such as (7) its encouragement of agriculture, (8) its inculcation of truth 
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In the Rig-veda it would be difficult to say who appears as the principal 
deity ; Varuna and Indra are known to be represented as fighting for the as¬ 
cendancy. And, besides, to every poet that God appears the most great, 
powerful and venerable, to whom his songs are addressed. To him he ascribes 
all the qualities and powers which make up, in his opinion, the nature of the 
Deity. In the Avesta, on the contrary, rank and order arc minutely and exactly 
established. 

As the chief of the whole world, visible and invisible, ranks Ahura Mazda. 
He is the Creator and Lord of the Universe, no one equals him in honour and 
power. Next to Him rank, as the highest of the genii, the six Amesha Spenta : 
Vohu-mano, Asha-vahishta, Khshathra-varya, Spenta Armati, Harvatat, 
and Amertat. To each of them a peculiar sphere of activity and dominion in 
this visible world is allotted. To Vohu-mano is confided the protection of 
beasts, perhaps originally of mankind too, to Asha the care of fire, to Ithshathra 
of metals, to Armati of the earth, and to the two last of water and of plants. 
The Amesha Spenta are followed fly the yazatas, the great host of inferior genii, 
among whom Mithra, Anahita, and others are prominent. 

With the same systematic accuracy and uniformity is the empire of the 
evil spirits organized. The first of the demons, the counterpart of Ahura in 
everything, is Angra Manyu, who is all death. Round him are grouped, next in 
order, the six Arch-daivas, who, sometimes in their very names, are opposed 
to the Amesha Spenta. The widest circle is formed by the great army of 
minor demons and infernal fiends. 

Thus the whole spiritual world is divided into two great equally organized 
parties, tho party of light and good, and that of darkness and evil. Neverthe¬ 
less, w*ecannot speak of a proper dualism, since though both spirits, the good 
and the evil, co-exist from the beginning 1 , yet according to the doctrine of the 
Avesta, the latter will succumb in the decisive battle at the end of the world. 2 

Like the invisible world, the visible is also divided between tw o diametri¬ 
cally opposite parties. Every man is either good or bad, every animal a creature 
either of light or of darkness *, even more, in nearly every object there is a com¬ 
bination of both pow r ers. Such a separation was suggested in Iran by external 3 
circumstances ; the extraordinarily great differences of the climate, the sudden 
transitions from cold to heat, the immediate proximity of fertile fields and 
deserts, anti even historical and social separation into nomad hordes and 

in thought, word, and deed, (9) the position of respect it assigns to women, and (10) the 
kindness towards, at least, Zoroastrians which it inculcates. 4 Tr. j 

i Ys. XXX, 4 ; 

k When both spirits came together from the beginning to create 

Life and death, and as the world should bo at its end 

The evil one chose the impious, but to the i>ious there came the Best Mind. 

In Ys. XXX, 3 Ahura and Angra Manyu are mentioned as twins, yema . 

3 Vide, supra pp. 182-183 ; Yt. XIX, adfintm . 

3 Vd. IX, 53-57 ; xvm, 03 . 
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sedentary farmers. Yet the consistent manner in which this separation is 
everywhere followed out in the Avesta must be the work of a conscious 
speculation. 

Whatever the religion of the Avesta has lost in poetical strength and life 
on the one side, it has gained, without doubt, on the other, in moral pro¬ 
fundity. It approaches monotheism by far more nearly than the Vedic reli¬ 
gion ; as it knows one Eternal Lord and God, of whom the other genii are 
servants and helpmates. 

Personifications of natural powers are by no means the ideal of the ortho¬ 
dox Zoroastrian : and though Mitlira and Anahita may have had partisans 
and worshippers enough among the common people, in the system itself they 
give place to deities that prove to be mere hypostases or personifications of 
ethical conceptions. Vohu-mano is, literally translated, tht good mind , Asha- 
vahista, the best piety, Armati, the devoted and devout resignation ; and these 
names are, in hundreds of passages in the Avesta, employed in their purely 
abstract signification. These notions cannot be said to have been exalted 
into real personages. 

Since every individual must necessarily decide either for the party ot 
Ahura or that of Angra Manyu, indifferent ism is impossible, and every one 
must exactly know and fulfil the duties which are imposed upon him by the 
Deity. The less the forms of the divine beings of the Avesta may have satisfied 
the imagination, the more impression must have been made by its peculiarly 
moral energy on every heart and mind. 

We must confess that a people contented with such a religion lacks fancy 
and poetical elevation, but it has a highly respectable moral soberness. A 
nation of this description will produce no great poet, but will attain a high 

degree of ethical perception. 

• 

Before I discuss the Ethics of the Avesta I insert here, by way of an 
appendix, some words concerning witchcraft, enchantment and similar super¬ 
stitions which, though existing among the old Iranian people, do not seem 
to have had any great importance or diffusion. If the whole world be sup¬ 
posed to be full of evil spirits and demons, as in the Avesta, you may easily 
perceive that people thought themselves menaced and endangered by these 
dismal powers, and endeavoured to frustrate their baneful efforts. To here¬ 
tics and misbelievers was ascribed some influence on the vegetation of the 
earth 1 ; they were commonly thought to'possess evidently supernatural or 
magical powers. In this way only will it be intelligible that Y&tu denotes a 
heretic or aii apostate as well as a sorcerer ; Parika is a foreign, unbelieving 


i That ydtu must have meant ‘ witchcraft * already in the Arian time, is proved 
by the Old-Indian ydtu ‘ wizard!* and the New-Persian Jadu with the same signification. 

3 $ 
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woman, but at the same time also a sorceress with superhuman demoniacal 
faculties 1 . 

Not man alone, but beasts also were assaulted by these demons ; the 
enchantment of cattle especially was generally believed in. If a bull started 
or a cow stumbled down a precipice, it was thought to have been caused by 
demons 2 . Everything bad in this world was believed to come from them. 
The best protection and shelter against them were prayers. Yet we may 
understand that peculiar words were thought peculiarly efficacious in certain 
cases, and regarded as a counter-charm able to repel the attacks of evil 
spirits. People especially believed that maladies could be driven away by 
health-giving sayings 3 , nay, this maimer of curing diseases was considered 
the very best and most appropriate. 

But enchanting power was ascribed not only to sayings and prayers, but 
also to certain objects. The feathers and bones of the bird Vdrajan , or Varenjana 
denoting perhaps the owl, were believed to protect against wounds and to lay 
enemies under a spell so that they could by no means gain victory 4 . 

* Of the thick-feathered'bird Varenjana a feather seek to thee, O Zara- 

thushtra ! by it fortify thy body and bewitch thy enemies. 

4 For if a man wears bones of this fleet bird or feathers of this fleet 
bird: 

* No powerful ruler can kill him or make him flee ; rich honour is brought 

home, rich glory secured to him 'and shelter by the feather of the 
bird.’ 

§ 17 . Morality . 

Piety in thoughts , words and works , was the chief precept of the Zoroas 
trian religion 6 . In it everything else is included ; it is the sum of all precepts 
the doctrine that is always repeated anew, that is, I dare say, met with on 
every page of the Avesta. He who thinks, speaks and acts well, or, as it is 
said, according to religion, 6 is a perfect worshipper of Mazda (Mazdayasna) 
and a worthy follower of Zarathushtra. This triple injunction is a summary 
of the whole ethical life of the Zoroastrian. 


1 Therefore an evil spirit Sndvidhaka has the names Srvd-jan (probably 'killing 
horned cattle/ from sru, srva ‘ horn ’) and aseghSgao 1 enchanting cattle * (Skr. acas and 
acas). Cf. also Ys. XXXII, 12. 

2 Vd. VII, 44 ; t Hxchdo.baeshazya, Vd. IX, 27. See below. 

8 Yt. XIV, 35 ; Geldner, Metrih , § 142. 

* Humata , hftkhta, h&varahta ‘ good thoughts, words and works •; united they form 
asha —Skr. fto ‘piety.’ According to Darmesteter (Ormuzd et Ahriman , p. 8 seq.) these 
three notions had originally a liturgical signification, viz .—Skr. sumati ‘devotion,’ s&kta 
‘ saying prayer,’ sukrta ‘ sacrifice.’ But I have no doubt that they developed already 
in the Avesta into really ethical notions. 

6 Anurmtev.daznaydo, arvCUctit&3.daenaydo, anuvarohteB daenaydo, Yt. V, 18. Cf 
VUp. II, 5. 

« Ys. XXX, 3 ; similarly Ys. XLV, 8. 
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It would be superfluous to attempt proving this from any passage of the 
later Avesta; I will put forward here only one strophe from the Gathas to 
prove that this doctrine existed already in the oldest period of the Mazda- 
yaanian community: 

e The two spirits, that first existed, 

The twins, announced to me in a dream, 

What good was and what evil 
In thoughts , and words , and works . 

Of this the pious choose 

The right, but not the bad ones l . 

It affords, indeed, proof of a great ethical tendency and of a very sober 
and profound way of thinking, that the Avesta people, or at least the priests 
of their religion, arrived at the truth that sins by thought must be ranked 
with sins by deed, and that, therefore, the actual root and source of everything 
good or bad must be sought for in the mind. It would not be easy to find a 
people that attained, under equal or similar historical conditions, to such a 
height of ethical knowledge. In some Varuna-hymns there occasionally 
appear similar ideas of the guilt of sin, and the reconciliation of Conscience 
with the Deity ; but they are only isolated flashes, whereas we have, in 
the Avesta, a settled and established doctrine that is, or should be, com¬ 
mon to every one. 

Externality and work-righteousness are by no means wanting in the 
religion of the Avesta. Offences can be expiated by punctiliously prescribed 
rites of expiation, and here it seems, indeed, that more stress was laid on the 
external performance of the expiatory ordinance than on the internal renewal 
and purification of the mind 2 . Even a kind of indulgence is not unheard of. 
To certain meritorious works is attributed the effect of removing all guilt 
and sin from him who performs them. Or it was possible to wipe out, by 
peculiarly severe atonements, not only the special sin on account of which 
the atonement was performed, but also other offences committed in former 

l [Comp. Mr. Cook’s remarks on the opening chapter of the Gathas in ‘ The Origin 
of Religion and Language,’ p. 216 : ‘ It is especially to be remarked that there is not in 
it (Ys. XXVIII), from first to last, a trace of so-called naturalism. No phenomena of 
nature are personified, invoked or noticed. The universe is conceived as the creation, not 
as the manifestation, of one Supreme Being, who is, however, not isolated, but surrounded 
by spiritual principles, which embody, so to speak, or vividly represent His highest 
attributes, perfect purity as Asha, perfect goodness as Volnimano. Man approaches this 
Deity, and is favoured by Him so far as he reflects those attributes. No offering but 
that of a pure good spirit is suggested ; prayer owes all its efficacy to their presence. The 
seer has one desire—to know the Supreme Being as He is, and knowing Him to commu¬ 
nicate to others the blessings of that gift.’ 2V.] 

2. Vide e.g. Vd. V, 26, with which you may compare Vd. Ill, 21 and IX, 50. Com- 
formably to Vd. XIII, 7 the killing of a zarimyagura seems to have effected a remission 
of sins. 
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times or unconsciously 1 . Nor should we claim too much, nor expect in the 
ancient world ideas not formed before the time of our modern and Christian 
culture. - 

As cardinal virtues of the old Iranian must be considered truthfulness and 
fidelity , charity and benevolence. 

The love of truth is praised as a prominent characteristic of the Western 
Iranian by the Western writers. Herodotus expressly states that the Persians 
think nothing so shameful as a lie ; after which, says he, ranks the contract¬ 
ing of debts, for this reason particularly, that such as contract debts are 
now and then compelled to take refuge in falsehood 2 . Covenants are 
sacred and inviolable to the Avesta, those which arc pledged by a mere word 
not less than those which are pledged with hand or pawn 3 . The covenant 
is called mithra , doubtless after the yazata Mithra, the all-seeing genius of 
the sun, who, penetrating the whole world with his clear light, sees all 
things, even the most hidden, and so becomes the guardian and protector 
of truth, fidelity and covenants. He who betrays a covenant betrays the 
yazata himself, and becomes a betrayer of Mithra or a breaker of covenants 4 . 
This expression is used almost in the same meaning as daeva or drvanto, ‘the 
demons,’ ‘the evil ones.’ The strict observance of a plighted word is regarded 
as characteristic of the Iranian and the adherent of Zarathushtra, and he who 
is wanting in fidelity and veracity cuts himself off from the national and 
religious community. 

Lying is a creation of the evil spirits, and in by-gone days it was exceeding* 
ly powerful on earth. No sooner than after the birth of Zarathushtra were 
bounds set to it. For he revealed to man the holy religion, the most effica¬ 
cious weapon against lying and deceit. It is therefore that the demons break 
forth into the wild complaint : ‘ Born, alas ! is the pious Zarathushtra in the 
house of Porushaspa ! How can we contrive destruction against him ? He is 
a blow (thunderbolt) to the demons, he is an adversary of the demons, he is the 
demons’ enemy ! Down tumble the worshippers of the demons, down the 
druj-vasush produced by the demons, down the falsely-spoken lie! 

1 Herodotus, i, 138; Spiegol, E.A. vol. iii, p. 684 seq. Darius too expresses, in an 
inscription (H. 14 seq.), his detestation of ‘lying,’ if the word drauga, which is here used, 
means nothing less than 4 revolt, uproar,’ cf. Bh. I, 38 : ‘ The army revolted and the 

lie (uproar) increased in the provinces.’ 

3 Vd. IV, 2 ; cf. also Yt. X passim. 

3 Mithrt-druj. A pernicious betrayer of Mithra destroys the whole land (Yt. X, 
2), probably because he draws down the vengeance of the yazata. Mithra takes away 
in his rage, strength and courage from the Mithra-deceivers (Yt. X, 23); their dwellings 
shall ho deserted and desolate (Yt. X, 38). The mithro-druj and the fnithrd-zya are named 
along with thieves, robbers, &c. (Ys. LXI, 3). Verihraghna , likewise, deprives the 
Mithra-deceivere of their strength (Yt. XIV, 63.) 

4 Vd. XIX, 46 : draogha.mithaokhta. 

« Ys. XXXIV, 5. In the first verse we should read hakhmi , which is strength¬ 
ened by the manuscript K 6, Bartholomft, Qdthds , p. 39; in the last line part must be 
expunged. 
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Charity of course was restricted to followers of the same creed. This 
cannot seem strange considering the great gulf which Zoroastrians maintained 
between themselves and the adherents of other doctrines. To succor an un, 
believer would be like a strengthening of the dominion of Evil. But charity to 
poor and distressed brethren is prescribed in the Avesta. Their prayers 
should bo heard ; he who grants them not is committing sin. In the Gathas 
it is said : 

* What is your power, and what your riches, 

That I may join you, O Mazda, with my deeds, 

In sanctity and pious mind 

To nourish the poor man , devoted to you ? 

We have renounced all 

The demons and Khrafstra-menV 

In the Vendidad the precept of mercy is proclaimed no less explicitly in the 
following passage : ‘ He who does not grant the prayer of a begging man will 
become a thief of prayer by depriving him that made it 1 / From these words 
it becomes evident that the Mazdayasna must regard a request made to him 
as a deposit. If he does not grant it he keeps back, in a certain measure, the 
deposit, and commits in this way a theft to the damage of the asker. 

1 Vd. IV, 1. My opinion agrees with that of Harlez (Av. tr . I, p. 114); another 
opinion, but too ingenious, is that of Spiegel, Comm . vol. i, p. 116. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Economical Life. 

§ 18. Cattle’Breeding. 

The beasts fed and tended by the Avesta people are divided into large 
groups, herds and flocks, 1 In the first group are numbered cattle, horses, 
camels and asses, in the second, goats and sheep. The rearing of poultry was, 
likewise, known to the old Iranians. It is certain that they knew of the cock, 
perhapse also of pigeons 2 . 

The dog must also be mentioned as a domestic animal of the Avesta people. 
He was their faithful companion on their wanderings and a careful guardian 
of their herds. He was, therefore, highly esteemed and treated with kindness, 
nay, even with veneration, by the worshippers of Mazda. 

Cattle. 

The cattle, which are now reared in Central Asia and in the North-Eastern 
parts of Iran, by no means excel in beauty or other good qualities. In the 
plains there grows only a short and salty kind of grass 3 . The valleys in the 
high mountains of the Hindukush arc, on account of the exceedingly rugged 
and barren quality of the soil, less adapted to the breeding of cattle than of 
sheep and goats. It is true that even the inhabitants of Wakhan and the 
Eastern parts of the Pamir possess herds of cattle 4 5 ; but, from an agricultural 
point of view, they are in every respect of inferior importance to sheep and 
goats. 

With the old Iranian people things were quite different, according to what 
we learn in the Avesta. Hence we must conclude that in those times the 
rearing of cattle 6 was by far more popular and general than the breeding of 
flocks. Sheep and goats are mentioned only occasionally without any further 
remarks. But the cow plays, in all parts of the Avesta, the most ancient as 
well as the most modern, a very prominent part and her excellence was generally 
valued and acknowledged. 

1 Beasts, as opposed to men, are generally called pasu. At the same time this 
word when used with anumaya means ‘flock,’ as opposed to staora ‘herd.’ 

2 Tame poultry are meant by vctyci in the Ftmo-legond, if this word (Vd. II, 8) is 
equivalent to past), staora and svan, that is to animals which are all domestic. Pigeons 
may be understood by vayatibya.pateretaeibya, which are offered to Mithra together with 
pasu and staora (Yt. X, 119), i.e. with other domestic animals. 

3 Vdmbgry, Skizzm, 198 ; Polak, Persien, II, 98 ; Spiegel, K.A. vol. i, p. 201 ; 
Khanikoff, Bokhara, p. 302 ; * The horned cattle of Bokh&ra are in a very miserable state’ 

4 Gordon, ‘ Pamir,’ pp. 113, 136. Cows and sheep ore, according to Wood (‘ Journey,’ 

]). 249), the domestic animals of the inhabitants of Shignan, Roshan, and Darwaz. 

5 Oao ‘cattle,’ ukhshan ‘ox, bull,’ also gao-arshan (Yt. XIV, 7) ‘male cattle,’ gao 
da?nu ‘female cattle, cow.’ Gaodayu or gaodaya ‘cattle-breeder,’ gaodhana (=Skr’ 
godhana) ' possession of cattle,’ vdstra or gaoyaoti (=Skr. gavybti) ‘ pasture.’ The star- 
yazata Tishtrya and the genius Verthraghana appear in the Avesta as gold-horned bulls 
' * ® “ a ’ he Vr,t rakiller, Parjanya and others, in the Rig-veda). Yt. VIII, 16; 

aIV ft * 
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There is double reason for this fact. 

Cattle excel, indeed, all other domestic animals in usefulness for a farming 
population. They afforded to the old Iranian nearly everything he wanted in 
his frugal life. They must have been used in farming, for drawing carriages^ 
and also, in all likelihood, for bearing heavy loads 2 . The milk of the cow was a 
favourite and an universal article of food ; butter and cheese were made of it. 
The flesh seems also to have been dressed for eating 3 . JBows were strung with 
the sinews of the ox, and the manner of w orking the hides of slaughtered beasts 
seems to have been known. 

Besides, it must not be forgotten that the Avesta was written especially 
according to the ideas and in the interest of a settled population of farmers and 
herdsmen. But cattle-breeding really demands a life by far more sedentary 
than the breeding of restless, migratory sheep and goats. The latter are, 
therefore, the peculiar beasts of nomadic tribes of herdsmen, whereas 
horned cattle form the property of settled farmers. 

The descriptions of the Avesta must, therefore, refer to a certain portion 
only of the population, but the real conditions do not completely correspond 
to the picture as we see it. Although we have no grounds for supposing that 
cattle-breeding was in the old ages in as low a state as it is at present in Central 
Asia, yet it was probably restricted to certain regions and to a small portion of 
the people. Sheep and goats were certainly not less cared for than now, since 
the country is naturally well adapted to the rearing of them. They were 
certainly more liked and valued than might appear from the texts of the Avesta. 

Natural pastures are not wanting in the country of the Avesta people. 
They are found in the valleys of the high mountains, nay, even on the Pamir. 
Many of them could not be brought under tillage on account of their situation. 
The desire to profit by them for cattle-breeding was enhanced by the fact that 
there was no abundance of soil easy to till, and, therefore, even the smallest 
possible portions had to be employed for growing fodder. 

So it was natural that pastoral habits were also developed among the 
sedentary and farming population who kept cattle as well. As the inhabi¬ 
tants now living in Wakhan drive their herds in summer to the neighbouring 
steppes of the Pamir 4 , just as the nearest mountain regions serve in summer as a 

1 Yt. X, 38. 

2 Perhaps the expressions gao-azi and gao-vazi (derived from root az=Skr. aj, and 
from root t? 03 :=:Skr. vah) must denote the double use of cattle as beasts of draught and 
beasts of burden. Tho inhabitants of the Pamir in our days employ yaks for bearing 
loads. 

3 Vide p. 228 of OKA. 

* Gordon, ‘Pamir,’ p. 136; Schuyler, ‘Turkistan,! p. 27 8. Cf. particularly, Wood, 
* Journey,* p. 210 : ‘ In the summer, the women, like the pastoral inhabitants of the Alps, 
encamp in the higher valleys interspersed among the snowy mountains, and devote their 
whole time to the dairy. The men remain on the plains, and attend to the agricultural 
parts of the establishments, but occasionally visit the upper stations; and all speak in 
rapture of these summer wanderings.” 
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pasture-ground to the inhabitants of the Yaghnob, so it was certainly even in 
olden times. A sojourn in the brisk mountain air and the wholesome nutritious 
pasture could not but cause the herds to thrive. 

This system of pasturing has of course no resemblance with the continual 
and regular change of feeding-grounds, as it was, and is, customary among 
nomadic and Jsemi-nomadic tribes. Permanence of abode was by no means 
prejudiced by it. The owner of the farm remained with the greatest part of 
his servants in the valley and followed agricultural pursuits. Only the 
shepherds or the herdsmen i accompanied the animals. 

On the mountains the cattle remained during the night in the open air; 
and were only penned in by fences or hurdles 2 . The dogs took care that no 
thieves or wolves attacked the herd or dispersed it. * If anybody,’ it is there¬ 
fore ordered, 4 wounds a dog that watches cattle, or cuts off his ear or foot, and 
if then a thief or a wolf comes unperceived upon the herds and carries off ten 
bead of cattle, he [i.e. the man who injured the dog] must give compensation 
according to the amount (of the damage) 3 .’ 

The wolf being certainly the most terrible enemy of grazing cattle 4 on 
pasture-grounds, is very justly called the 4 herd-killer 5 .’ For greater security 
the herdsmen not unfrequently remained with the herds, even during the night, 
and the fires that were then lit* served as well to warm their bodies as to scare 
away these unwelcome visitors. 

In winter the pastures are inaccessible on account of the deep snow. 
Already at the beginning of October the cattle were invariably brought back 
into the valleys, and now the feast of £ driving in ’ 7 could be celebrated. It 
commenced at the same time as the winter half of the year. 

It was necessary that the cattle should be sheltered in safe and substantial 
stables during the cold months and that the necessary fodder be provided. 

1 Zaotare ‘driver,’ Ys. XI, 1 ; vastare ‘herdsman,* Ys. XXIX, 1, according to the 
very probable conjecture of Westergaard. 

s Ashta ‘ hurdle *s=Skr. asta. Hence Vd. XIV, 17: ‘On twice ninety hurdles 
whose fencings (harethra ‘fencing,’ from rt. har ) are no longer useful, solid enclosure 
shall be raised.’ 

9 Vd. XIII, 10 datta ‘ ten,* is apparently a signification of an unsettled plurality. 

* Herd * is expressed in this passage by the word gaetha , the meanings of which have 
developed, as I think, in the following way :— 

Original meaning: 

‘ Possession, homestead, household.’ 


Livestock, herds, flocks. Estate, premises, fields. 

Animals, world generally. People living on the premises, colonists. ’ 

Below I shall demonstrate the different meanings of this word by quotations, 

4 Yatha.vd,vehrkdm.azrd-daidhim.gaeihdm.avi.frapataiti ‘as a wolf (vehrkd !) that 
dashes into the feeding herd on the pasture-ground/ I refer azrd-daidhim to gaethdm 
and trace azra to Skr.. ajra 4 fields * (Grassman’s Wtb. sub vocc .) 

5 Qaeihd-jan* beating the herds.’ 6 Vd. VIII, 94, 

% 4 yaUiremu see above, p. 210, and also p, 146 of QUA • 
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: As the Avestit enjoins the expiation of different faults by constructing, 
roads, badges, canals and divers useful works, so likewise does it order it by the 
erection of stables . Several precepts, therefore, are given respecting the size 
and fashion of the building, which, it is to be regretted, we cannot fully under¬ 
stand 1 . Besides the stables for cattle, stables for horses and camels are also 
mentioned, and, moreover, pens for sheep and goats 2 . 

In order to feed the cattle during the winter in their stables it was necessary 
to cultivate grass with a view to providing a store of hay. But there can be 
no doubt that stall-feeding was limited to the utmost possible degree. Grass 
is considered an object of farming as well as corn and fruit-trees*. Wherever 
the natural fertility was not sufficient, the productiveness of the meadows was 
increased by artificial irrigation 4 . The harvesting of hay took place in the 
month of June, just as in all countries of a moderate temperature. Midsum¬ 
mer-day is, therefore, the time of grass-mowing 8 . 

Several species of horned cattle were distinguished. There seem to 
have been five 8 ; however, more specific statements cannot be made from our 
texts. It would be very interesting to learn whether the yak was known to 
the A vesta, I cannot think it probable from the names by which it is now 
denominated in the P&mir-dialects*. The yak, besides, is found more fre¬ 
quently in the territories of Eastern Turkestan, particularly in Tibet. It is 
very doubtful whether it ever was a native of the Pamir**. But since it is at 

1 Nmdnem.gavayanem (a house for cows) .... chithim.nisirinuyat , Vd. XIV. 
14. The stable shall be : dvadasa.vitdra upema, nava.vUdra.madhema, khshvash vxtara. 
nitcma ; according! to Darmesteter : ‘ twelve Vitdras in the largest part of the house, 
nine Vitdras in the middle part, six Vitdras in the smallest part. Cf. Spiegel, Comm . 
vol. i, p. 342; de Harlez, Av. tr. vol. i, p. 224, n. 4. 

2 GavO-stana , aspo-stdna, wsh trdstana (Skr. gosthana, aqvasthdna , ushtrasthana) 
pasu&Yi-hasta (hasta from the root had ‘to settle’). It must not be overlooked that the 
stables for flocks have a different denomination from those for herds ! Cf. Yt. X, 80. 
In Yt. V, 59 the hurdle is .called pasu-vastra; see p. 48, n. 1 of OKA. 

» Vd. Ill, 4-5. 

* The produce of the meadows is called vdstrem-beretcm or vastrd be.retem or beretd- 
vdstrem (Vsp. I, 9 ; II, 11 ; Vd. II, 24). The artificial laying out of a meadow seems to be 
denoted (Vd. XV, 42) by uz-dd. 

5 Maidhydshema vastro ddtainya. See above, p; 210, and also p. 146 of OKA. 

6 Hence, I think, the epithet paOchdhaya (Yt. XIII, 1 o)- Another appellative 
is pouru-saredha * consisting of many species.’ 

7 It is called (Tomaschek, Pamirdicdekte, p. 32) either staur (Av. staora) or dzugh 
(from the root yuj * yoke-beast’ ). In the Avesta staora is a collective appellation for 
all kinds of animals which are driven in herds. In Vd. VII, 41 it denotes a single beast. 
But here also we must not suppose that the yak is denoted. The passage treats of an 
upema, madhema and nitcma staora , by which names probably are meant a camel, a horse 
and an ox. 

8 Faiz-Bakhsh relates that the wild yak is met with on the Pamir (in Yule, 
‘Essay’ LXIV); by Gordon, on the contrary, this is expressly denied P&mir,’ j>„ 
159>. 
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present on the Pamir a domesticated animal of exceeding value, it will not seem 
to be superflous to say something about it here according to Wood’d description 1 

The yak is about double the size of an ox. Shaw, indeed, killed in Tibet 
an old yak which measured 10 ft. from the nose to the root of the tail, and was 
5§ ft. high at the shoulder 2 . Its colour is generally black ; white ones are rare. 
Its hair is exceedingly thick and long, hanging down to the ground on its sides. 
The tail is tufted and its hair extremely fine ; white tails, as is known, are greatly 
valued in India. 

The home of the yak is in the mountains. Wherever the thermometer does 
not rise above freezing-point, the climate is suited to it; in warmer districts it 
will degenerate and die off 8 . In summer, therefore, the yakherds are driven 
from the low-lying regions into the valleys surrounded by snow-capped moun¬ 
tains. The women follow these herds while the men remain in the valley to 
work in the fields. Now and then they go to their herds and speak with rapture 
of their wanderings on the mountains. 

The yak is chiefly used for riding and carrying loads. Wherever a man can 
walk the yak may be ridden. It is to the inhabitants of the Pamir countries 
what the reindeer is to the Lapps of Northern Europe. Like the elephant 
it possesses a wonderful knowledge of what will bear its weight. After a fresh 
fall of snow travellers make the yaks walk at the head of the caravan. They 
are then sure that these beasts will avoid with admirable sagacity the hidden 
clefts and crevices. At the same time they are the pioneers of the caravan for 
which they make an excellent road by leading the way. 

The milk of the female is excellent though its quantity is not so great as that 
of the common cow. The flesh of the yak is also eaten. Its hair is worked 
into carpets or cloth. 

The Horse. 

As cattle are the principal domestic animals of the fanner and herdsman 
the horse might well be said to be of an aristocratic character 4 . Ho is chiefly 
esteemed by the warrior whom he serves on his campaigns as a friend and 
companion in his battles and victories. 

i ‘Journey / pp. 208-211. Wood remarks that in Badakhshan and Wakhan the 
yak is called kdah-gau ‘ ox of kash.’ Here, therefore, it is reputed a bovine animal. 

a Rcise , p. 75. 

8 Wood relates that he bought a yak in Ishkashim for Dr. Lord, and sent it to 
Kunduz under the care of two trustworthy men. Though it was still winter, the yak 
died on the way. Several years before a nobleman of Afghanistan succeeded in bringing 
two yaks as far as Cabul. But here also the climate was not cold enough. They died 
in the beginning of spring. At present, it is true, domesticated yakB of Chinese origin 
are to be met with in our Zoological Gardens. 

4 The ‘ horse * is plainly aspa. The station is called oapfl-araAarrSkr. aqwth.vfsha, 
the mare aspi or aspd-daenu. A special or, as it seems, more poetical expression is 
erenaea (Ys. IX, 22). It is translated into Pahlavi by asp, and certainly signifies * runner.* 
Geldner ( Metrik pp. 130-131) believes erenava to be the prize given in chariot-races. 
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Hence the word aspa f horse 5 is in the Avesta dialect of frequent use 
in the formation of proper names. These names mostly denote personifications 
of the legendary heroes of Eastern Iran. I mention Erzrdspa ‘having ruddy, 
horses’ Kersdspa ‘having lean horses’ Arvataspa ‘master of warlike horses’, 
Hitdspa ‘ driving harnessed horses Huaspa 6 having good horses ’ and so on. 
There might be added a number of similarly formed names from Western 
Iran transmitted in Oriental writings as Prexaspes, Sataspes, Hystaspes. 

The horses serve not only men but also [figuratively] the celestial yazatas . 
Apam-napat the genius of the clouds and the sun-yazata drive warlike horses. 
The car of Ashi, likewise, of Srausha, and of Usha * the Dawn ’ is thought to 
be drawn by [heavenly] horses 1 . In the shape of light-red horses appear the 
genii Tishtrya and Verthraghna 2 sometimes also represented as clear-coloured 
bulls. The car of Mithra is drawn by horses of the same colour :— 

‘ Whom draw heavenly coursers, red, light, seen far and wide, blessed, 
active, fleet, obeying the heavenly will 3 . 

The Avesta people distinguished horses especially by their colour. First 
in order stand the white ; besides, fallow and reddish-brown, dark-brown and 
black horses are specified 4 . 

Evidently white horses are reputed sacred, white being the colour of light. 
Hence they are chiefly used by the yazatas 6 such as Ardvi-sura. Of Mithra 
also it is said : 

‘ His chariot is drawn by four horses, white, uncoloured, eating heavenly 
food, immortal 4 .’ 

The Persians are expressly stated by Herodotus to consider white horses as 
sacred 7 . And this*custom can be traced also to people of other than Ir&nian 
race. 

In the Vedic hymns the fire-god Agni is compared to a white horse. 
White is the colour of the horse which is given to Pcdu by the Alvins, the 
Indian Dioscurides. In a poetical way the sun himself is called a white horse 
that carries the goddess of dawn up the sky : 

‘ Bringing the eye of the gods, conducting the white beautiful steed, 
the happy Ushas appeared, decorated with rays, bestowing gifts, 
presiding over the universe 8 .’ 

i Cf. the epithets aurvat-aepa, Yt. II, 9 ; VI, 1 and 4 ; Ys. XXII, 24 ; and refijeX - 
aapa * driving nimble, fleet horses,* Gah. V, 5. According to Weinhold ( Altnord . Leben 
pp. 48-49), horses are also considered to be gods by the old Germans of the North. 

a Yt. VIII, 18 ; XIV, 9. The opponent of Tishtrya, Apansha, appears, however, 
in the shape of a black horse; Vide supra , p. 201. 

8 Yt. X, 68 and 136. Mithra is, therefore, called aurushdspa. 

4 Spaeta or spastitasz Skr. gveta ‘ white *; zairizzhari ‘fallow’; crezrazzfjra 1 light- 
red * ’ aurusha—aruska * chesnut *; syavaszgyCwa ‘ bay ’; sama ‘ black.’ 

\ Yt. V, 13. 8 Yt. X, 125. 7 Herod, I, 189. • 

s R V . VII, 77-3} of. Gfassmann’s Wtb, under the word gveta, Zimmer, AiL. p.231. 
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The Hellenes, likewise, regarded white horses as sacred. They are chiefly 
used by light and sun-gods. The Dioscurides ride light-white steeds v and 
horses of the same colour are harnessed to the car of Eos or Dawn 1 .; J 

By the Germans white horses were valued above all others ; generally 
they were even forbidden to be used for worldly purposes. They were conse¬ 
crated to the gods and reared in sacred groves. Kings only were allowed the 
special privilege of riding white horses 3 . 

Not less care was necessary in breeding horses than in breeding cattle. 
The slightest neglect was regarded as a great offence, and followed by punish¬ 
ment. In the Avesta the horse itself is made to pronounce a curse against the 
neglectful master : 

‘ Never more shalt thou harness horses, nor ride on horseback, nor yoke 
horses to the carriage, thou who askest not strength for me in numer¬ 
ous assembly, in populous companionship 3 .’ 

The old Iranian epecially the warrior, frequently repeats his desire to possess 
horses. The warlike hero implores the yazatas to give strength and endurance 
to his team. And the divine beings bestow ‘herds of horses and wealth in 
horses’ on those that offer sacrifice and veneration 4 . Horses are the pride of 
the heroes and their dearest and most cherished possession : 

c Thee, O Anahita ! valiant heroes implore to grant them fleet horses.* 

* To her, Anahita, offered the Hvovides, to her the Nautarides ; those 
asked for riches, these for the possession of fleet horses. Soon were 
the Hvovides blessed with riches ; but the Nautaride Vishtaspa 
was in our country owner of the swiftest horses 6 .’ 

Among the qualities of the horse his swiftness is the most prominent. In 
a poetical manner he is, therefore, classed with the wind, clouds, fog, and 
winged birds 4 . Next in estimation is his endurance, and, justly, also his keen 
sight. The stallion is able to see a horse-hair lying on the ground in the 
most dark, tempestuous, and rainy night, when the sky is covered with 
clouds*. 

He is chiefly employed, as already mentioned, in warfare. Joyfully 
snorting* he draws the chariot of his master into the thick of the fight. He 

1 Preller, Griech. Mythologie , I 3 , 335; II 3 , 191. 

3 Tacitus, Germ . IX, 10 ; Grimm. Deutsche Mythologie , 114, 552-553; Weinhold 
AUnord. Leben, p. 47. 

3 Ys. XI, 2. Ebenda, I, vide the curse of the cattle. Compare to this Geldner 
M etrik, § 116. 

4 Aspydm.ishtlm, aspydm.vdthwdm —Yt. VIII, 19; cf. Yt. X, 3 and 11. 

5 Yt. V, 86 (dau-aspya) and 98. Cf. Yt. XIII, 62. 

6 Ys. LVII, 28. 

7 Yt. XIV, 31 and XVI, 10. Compare with this what Is asserted as a characteristic 
of the horse by Scheitlin (in Brehm, ThierUben , II, 354 seq.) 

’ 8 Bavd’Jraothman , Yt. XVII, 12 As a charger he is called aspa-aurvat or simply 
itttrtfflssPhlv. aep-i-kdrUdr —Ys. XI f 2. 
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is no less esteemed in the chariot race ; for here also he bears the hero to 
honour and glory. 

Chariot-races were without doubt customary among the A vesta peoples. 
Husrava applies to An&hita, praying : c Grant to me that I may drive, among 
all the teams, the foremost on the long race-course 1 .’ Whereever a hero asks 
strength and endurance for his team, we may consider that he thinks of chariot- 
races as well as of battles. But the remarks of the A vest a are so few that it 
would be superfluous to treat of the sports of the people of Eastern Iran in a 
special section. 

Among the old Indians chariot-races were far more in favour than among 
the Avesta people. In the Vedic period they were carried on with peculiar 
spirit. Numerous passages of the Rig-veda, nay, whole songs treat of this 
chivalrous sport. In later times they fell into complete disuse because the 
people degenerated under the influence of sacerdotal dominion and grew still 
more unwarlike 2 . 

The use of chariots, particularly in battle, was a general custom among the 
Eastern Iranians as well as the Indians of the Vedic, and the Achaians of the 
Homeric, periods. But it was also usual to ride on horseback. It is of course 
evident that the nomad hordes of the desert never used any vehicle, but always 

went on horseback. Mithra, therefore, is said to batter down with his club, 
men and horses of the enemies and to chase away men and horses 3 . These 
enemies are apparently nomads, hardy riders who, as it were, grow up together 
with their horses and conquer or perish together with them. 

Here I again call attention to the curse of the horse against the neglectful 
owner : 4 Nor longer shalt thou ride henceforward on horseback.’ In the 
Avesta the warriors are also said to pray to the yazatas ‘on the backs of their 
horses’ 4 to grant strength and endurance to them and their coursers. This 
evinces that riding (on horseback) was known to all classes of the people. 
Riding was probably resorted to when great dist ances were to be traversed in 
the shortest possible time. The journey which a well-mounted rider was able 
to perform in a day was, therefore, made use of for a certainly primitive stand¬ 
ard of measure 1 . 

The predilection of the Vedic Indians for the horse and their passion for 
chariot-races can hardly be explained from the conditions of Indian life 6 . 

1 Yt. V, 5.0; XIX, 77. The length of the race-course charetu or chareta (Phlv. 
asp-rue ) seems to have been employed, like the Greek crzSiov for measuring 
distances. See Vd. II, 25 and 33. 

2 Zimmer, AiL . 291. 

8 Hd.paoiryd-.gadhdm.nijaiftti* aspaecJia.paiti.vlraecha* hathra.tarshta.thraoghayeiti 
uvaya.aspa-vlracha. Yt. X, 101. 

* Bareahaeahu.paUi,aspandm, . Ys. X, 11. 

# So it is asserted (Yt. V, 4) of the canals and branches of Ardvisura or the Oxus 

kaschitcha.apaghzhdranain+chathwaresatcm ayare-bardm*hu-a8pdi.?iaire.baremnai , ‘ and 

each of the watercourses is a journey of forty days for a good rider.’ 

8 Vide also Roth, ZddmQ . xxxv, p. 080. 
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In India the horse does not thrive, as even Herodotus expressly states 1 . In 
later time horses were brought from the country of the Balhika, i.e. from 
Bactria 2 . 

Here again we surely find in the Vedie culture a relic of former times. 
This custom originates in the period in which the Arians still encamped on the 
northern slope of the Paropamisus. Here, in the regions bordering on the 
desert, the land is, more than elsewhere, adapted to the breeding and training 
of horses. Here we find the requisite fat pastures and free open plains which 
serve for exercise. In these regions horse-breeding was at all times cultivated 
in great perfection. 

I will not speak at length of the breeding of the Turcoman horses, whose 
admirable swiftness and incomparable endurance are praised by every traveller 
without exception 3 . It is certain and it is affirmed by national tradition that 
the Turcoman horses, though on the whole indigenous, have a considerable 
admixture of Arabian blood. What is certainly of greater importance is 
that the high value which the Median horses had in ancient times, in the 
eyes of a part of the Avesta people, was established, without doubt, on 
Median, ground. Special praise is given to the horses of Nisda , which must 
not be confounded with the Nisaya of the Vendidad. They are already 
mentioned by Herodotus,and Arrian and Strabo agree with his assertion 4 . 

The Eastern parts of Iran also are excellently adapted to horse-breeding. 
Curtius relates that Bactria abounded in good horses. One tribe of the 
Bactrians seems to have had the name Zariaspi ( with fallow horses/ and this 
name was given afterwards to the capital. The chief forces of the Bactria ns 
consisted of their dreaded horsemen 6 . 

Horse-breeding is still successfully carried on in Balkh. 6 The horses of 
Herat are likewise greatly valued. They are small, indeed, but strong and 
hardy. A great number of them are exported every year 7 . In short, we 
may justly say that all Iran is adapted to horse-breeding, and that the ground 
and soil are so conditioned that the inhabitants must have been attracted to it 
at all times. 

1 Herod, iii, 106. 2 Cf. B. R. under the words bdlhi and balhika . 

3 Ferrier, Voyages , J, pp. 183-185; V&mbGry, Reise, p. 368; the same, Skizzen . 
p. 198; McGregor, ‘Journey,* I, pp. 267-268; Grodekoff, ‘Ride,’ 128. So too Fraser, 
Conolly, Abbott in the compilation of divers notices by Marvin, Merv, pp. 162-176. 

4 Herod, iii, 106, vii, 40 ; Arr. vii, 17 ; Strabo, pp. 529-530. Cf. the excursion in 
Ritter, Asien, IX, p. 363 seq. Darius, too, in an inscription at Persopolis (H. 8-9) praises 
the abundance of horses in his country. 

5 Curtius, IV, 12, 6; V, 8, 4; VII, 4, 26 and 30; cf. Forbigey, H. a. G. II, 655 seq. \ 
Kiepert, A,Q. § 54 and 59, note. 

6 Elphinstone, ‘ Kabul,’ vol. I, p. 466. Horses in Kunduz according to Wood, 

* Journey,’ p. 143. 

7 Elphinstone, 6 Kabul/ vol. I, p. 266; Malloson, ‘ Herat/ p. 92. According to 
Wood (‘Journey/ p. 249) horses are rather rare on the upper Oxus. In the upper 
Zerafsh&n they are, according to Schuyler ( Turkietdn , I, 278), replaced by asses. 
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We may assert even more. It is very probable that Central Asia is the 
original home of the horse, that here man began to compel to his service this 
noblest of all domestic animals. From the broad expanse of this continent, 
whose gravelly and sandy steppes afforded a free space to wander in, the horse 
went down, on all sides, through the high mountains of Northern India, into 
the valleys of Turkist&n, into the tracts and plains near the Oxus and the 
Jaxartes. Even in our days numerous herds of horses, called Tarpans, rove 
freely about in Central Asia. It cannot be stated with certainty whether they 
have returned to the wild state or whether they are to be regarded as the wild 
sires of our demesticated animals 1 . 

The Camel. 

The camel is found all over Central Asia. In our own days it is extensively 
reared in the territories which mast have been the home of the Avesta people. 
For the inhabitants of many countries it is even more useful than the horse 
itself ; in desert districts it is almost indispensably necessary*. 

The camels of Bokhara arc highly renowned. Here, as well as in Khiva 
and in the other Khanates of Central Asia, both the single and the double- 
humped species are bred. The latter is especially the domestic and royal 
animal of the wandering Kirghiz. On account of its great fleetness and hardi¬ 
hood it is employed in the Turcoman deserts for the special purpose of carrying 
express messengers 3 . 

In Afgh&nist&n, the two-humped camel is oftenest seen. It is also called 
the Bactrian camel, because it seems to be a native of the districts in the North 
of the Hindukush and is chiefly found there 4 . The breed in particular request 
is that of Andkhui, a variety called Ner. The Ner-cameLs are conspicuous by 
the thick hair which grows down from their necks and breasts, by their slender 
form and uncommon strength*. 

The inhabitants of the Pamir also and of the valleys and tracts on the 
Upper Oxus cultivate the camel as a domestic animal*. The two-humped 
camel of the Pamir-Kirghiz is described by Wood. It is not so ugly as the 
Arabian camel, but combines with the good qualities of the latter a noble 
carriage in which it is surpassed only by the horse. A Kirghiz horde consisting 

1 Brehm, Thierfcben, II, p. 335 ; Hehn, CulturpJtanzen, p. 20 seq. Compare besides 
Middendorff, Einblicke in das Ferghana/i Thai , p. 264 seq. Mem. de l’Ac. de St. P6ter* 
sbourg VII. ser. t. xxix. No. 1. 

a An account of the camel and its distribution is given by Ritter, Asien XIII, p. 
609 seq. Compare besides Brehm, Thierleben, II, p. 399 seq .; and especially Polak, 
Persien, II, p. 98,; Spiegel, E.A, I, p. 260. 

3 Burnes, ‘Bokhara,’ II, p. 210 ; III, p. 153 ; Khanikoff, ‘Bokhara,’ p. 202; V6m- 
bfiry, Reiae, pp. 368-369 ; and also Skizzen, p. 198. Schuyler, Turhistdn , I, p. 130 : ‘Of 
course one sees everywhere in the streets numbers of camels.’ Middendorff, Ferghanah , 
pp. 293 seq. 

4 Elphinstone, ‘Kabul,’ vol. I, p. 227 ; Stein Petermanns Mittheilungen, 1879, 

2^. 3 V&mb6ry, Reisc , p. 213. 

3 Gordon, ‘ Pamir,’ p. 113 ; Wood, * Journey,’ pp. 212-213, 246, 
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of a. hundred families, whose encampment was passed by Wood between 
Ishkashim and Kalai-Panja, had besides 2000 yaks and 4000 sheep, no less 
than a thousand camels of this description. 

The nomads of Central Asia in particular esteem the camel above all other 
domestic animals, almost to the point of adoration. We cannot wonder at this 
when we consider its great strength, patience, and the trifling cost of maintain¬ 
ing it. Fed by a few thistles which are despised by other beasts, it wanders for 
weeks, nay for months, across the desert without being fatigued. Moreover, 
it is so docile and obedient that a child is able to govern a whole troop of 
these beasts by a single word 1 . 

In the breeding season the character of the male camel is entirely changed. 
It grows wild, stubborn, vicious and intractable. It becomes dangerous even 
to its human masters, and there are instances in which men have been bitten 
to death by such mad camels 2 . 

The Eastern Iranians of antiquity kept the camel 3 as a domesticated 
animal as well as the tribes now dwelling in the plains on the Sir and Amu. 
It is already mentioned oven in the Gathas : 

‘ That I ask of Thee ; give me truly answer, O Ahura! 

When shall I get justly and rightly my reward. 

Ten mares with their stallions and a camel 4 V 

As far back as we can in general trace the culture of the Avesta people in 
past times, they must have attended to the breeding of camels. Yet thecon- 
texts lead us to suppose that in the earliest times the camel was more valued 
than the horse, or at least was less common. 

Ill the later Avesta the camel ranks, wherever the domestic animals are 
regularly enumerated according to their value and importance, between 
the horse and the cow, standing before the latter and after the former 6 . Yet 
there are also exceptions. For curing the wife of the master of a village a 
cow must be given as fee to the physician ; for curing the wife of the chief 
of a district a mare, and for the wife of the governor of a province a she-camel. 
The latter is here, indeed, more highly priced than a horse or cow •. 

Camels were no less desired by the old Iranians than herds of cattle and 
horses. A Turanian seems to have been praised for possessing 700 camels 7 . 

If this passage is urged, it will perhaps prove that the less sedentary Turanian 
tribes, the nomads, devoted special attention to the training of this useful 
animal. 

How much the camel was esteemed in old Iran may be seen from the 
fact that a great deal of personal names are formed by combination with 

1 V4mb6ry, Skizzen, p. 54. a Schuyler, Turkiatan, I, p. 20. ~~~ 

2 Uhhtra * camel *—N.P. ahutur. The corresponding expressions in the Pamir 
dialects are found in Tomaschek, p. 31. 

4 Ys. XL1V, 18. 6 Vd. XXII, 3-4, 20 : aspa , uahtra , gao t anumayq , 

6 Vd. VII, 42, Cf. also Vd. XIV, II. 7 Yt, IX, 30, 
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U&htra. 1 mention Aravaushtra e having wild camels/ Vohu-ushlra e having 
good camels/ and Avaraushlm, but more than all the name of the prophet 
Zarathushtra himself, and that of his friend and follower Frashausklra. 

A full and particular description of the camel, less poetical indeed, but 
rather circumstantial, is given in the following passage of the Avesta : 

‘ A fourth time came driving Verthraghna, whom Ahura had created, 
in the form of a load-bearing camel, a biting, swift-footed, a submis¬ 
sive, rambling, a hair-covered, dwelling with man ; that of all pro¬ 
ductive males has the greatest power and the greatest courage ; that 
roves among the females ; for those (females) are best protected, 
whom a burden-carrying camel protects ; a slender, bony, strong- 

humped, a.gay-looking, courageous, a stately, tall, mighty ; 

that casts up whitish foam towards its head in its courage and its 
strength 1 .’ 

Before I finish this section I must allude to a remarkable matter. To the 
old Iranian word for c camel ’ corresponds, in the Indian language, ushtra, 
which is found both in Vedic and in later literature. Here, it has, agreeably 
to the dialect of the Avesta, the signification of ‘ camel 2 / in the Rig-veda, 
however, it seems to mean rather a buffalo (or humped ox), as we should 
indeed, conclude from the context of certain passages. 

Sometimes one may hesitate between these two meanings in the Vedic 
songs 3 . Thus it is in the Danastutis. in which the poets praise the gifts with 
which they have been honoured by princes. Here the ushtras are enumerated 
among the gifts along with horses and cows 4 5 . But there can scarcely be any 
doubt that buffaloes are meant, when the ushtras are said to walk by fours 
under a yolk And the same meaning I think correct whenever Pushan, 

1 Yt. XIV, 12-13. The epithets are the following : (1) Vadhairi. We might at first 
recall to mind tho Skr. vadhri ‘castrated,’ and regard the a between dh and r as a 
Svarabhakti vowel. But this suggestion is expressly excluded by the third strophe.* 
I therefore adhere to tho explanation of Geldner (Mctrik, p. 8 n.). (2) Daddsu ‘ biting, 

(3) Aiwi-tachina, literally, 4 running to and fro,’ hence 4 swift.* (4) Vrvat ‘friendly’ 
submissive.’ (5) Frasparena , from *par=N.P. mpardan 4 pede calcare, viam terere’ 
(‘ to beat tho road by tho foot or spur ’ ), (0) Qaethu 4 hairy ’ (?)— gaesu (see my Manual 

under this word). (7) Mashyo-vagha, from m. + vagha from root vaghz= Skr. vas to 
dwell.’ (8) AshdwzTl ‘with strong forefeet.’ (9 ) Slui-kaofa 4 with high, strong 
hump.’ (10) S?narshna( ?) (11) Daema-jira. (12) Sara ‘valiant,’ from root m~Skr # 
gd ‘ to sharpen ’ ; cf. German Schmidig (sharp). (13) Raova. (14) Bercza. (15) Amavat . 
To these are to be added from Yt. XVII, 13 TJzyaincina.zemat 4 starting from the ground,' 

ash-managh ‘ courageous,’ and peretamana 4 warlike.’ 

8 Vide B. R. sub voce . 

3 Ludwig, indeed, in his translation of the Rig-veda, renders ushlrct at one time 
by ‘camel,’ at another by ‘ buffalo.’ 

4 Rv. VIII, 5, 37 ; XLVI, 22.. 

5 * Up tt ie heavens reached Kakuha, who gave me four-yoked ushtras; by glory 
the people of Yadu.* Rv. VIII, 6, 48. 
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chasing his enemies before him, is compared to an ushtra For elsewhere 
in the Rig-veda the bull is the symbol of untamed strength and force a . 

From the change of signification in this single word we may again derive 
a portion of the history of civilization. The Indo-Iranian tribe certainly de¬ 
noted by ushtra only the camel. On the northern slope of the Hindukush or 
still further to the North he may have learned to breed and train this domes¬ 
tic animal. With the Iranian people who remained in the original seats, it 
preserved at all times its high importance and its old name. But the Indians 
took the camel with them when wandering into the low plains of the Indus 
and its five tributaries. Here it must have become more and more rare, be¬ 
cause it was not found in a wild state in this neighbourhood. The number of 
the camels which they had brought with them decreased more and more, for 
in India the camel thrives only in a few tracts which are specially favour¬ 
able to its increase, as in Marwar 1 2 3 . The losses could not well be replaced 
by beasts tamed anew. 

In the Zebu or hump-backed bull which is a native of India the Vedic 
Ahans found a substitute for the camel which continued to die out. Like the 
camel it became the favourite beast of burden, and was finally known by the 
same name ushtra. 

But the remembrance of the camel and its useful services was not lost. 
Perhaps the species had never become entirely extinct, though surviving only 
in a few individuals. In a later time it became again more common because 
camels began to be introduced from the bordering districts of the West. In 
this way the old name, which had in the Vedic period an unsettled meaning, 
but the original signification of which had never been wholly forgotten, 
acquired new importance, and the camel was again denominated by the name 
ushtra as before. 

THE ASS. 

Among the domestic animals of the A vesta people the ass is also mentioned, 
though only in a single passage of our texts. In usefulness it stands next 
to the horse and camel. A female ass is the fee which must be paid to a 
physician who has succeeded in healing the wife of the chief of a family . 4 
For curing ladies of higher rank a cow, a mare or a female camel must be given. 
********* 

1 Rv. I, 138, 2. Here Ludwig (Rv. I, 154) translates ushtra by ‘camel.’ 

2 In Rv. VIII, 46, 31 the ushtra is said to bellow. The word krad, employed in this 
passage, generally designates the bellowing of bulls and the neighing of horses. 

^ Lassen, Indisc he Alterthumskunde f 12, 349. In the upper part of TnHjfl. the earn el 
must have existed in pro-historic times. In 1834 the bones of this animal were found 
in a fossil state on the spurs of the Himalaya (‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ 
1835, vol. iv., pp. 517, 694, in Ritter, Asien , XIII, p. 634). 

* ^ 5 fatihwa-dafnu* With kathwa compare, from the P&mir dialects’ 

(Tomaschek , p. 31), the word kudt, which means ‘ the colt of an ass* in Wakhl. 
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Among the Indians of the Vedic time also, the ass was greatly valued aa 
a domestic animal. It was mainly employed for carrying heavy burdens 
but the male ass was also yoked to carriages 1 . 

At present great attention and care are paid to the breeding of asses in 
Persia and TurkistSn. This animal is, in our northern countries, not seldom 
headstrong, lazy and wilful, though there is no reason at all for making him 
the type of dulness and stupidity. In southern countries he makes a more 
favourable impression. There he is a fine and sturdy beast, and is besides no 
less active than enduring 2 . 

Particularly numerous and renowned are the asses of Bokhara and Khiva 3 . 
Every year many are brought to Persia, Bagdad, Damascus and Egypt by the 
Hajis. In Taslikend they arc nearly as common as horses. Here they are 
of small stature and of white or gray colour ; they are able to carry heavy 
loads. In Khokand, it is true, they are very seldom met with, but on the 
upper Zerafshan, where horses are rare, they are used as beasts of burden 4 . 

It is not at all improbable that it was in Central Asia that the ass, like the 
horse, was first brought under the power of man. At least the sandy and 
gravelly steppes of Central Asia are the original home of the onager or wild 
ass. He is a most handsome and swift animal, very shy, and, therefore, very 
difficult to hunt 6 . Great herds of wild asses roam about near the Aral 
and Caspian and in the deserts in the North of the Garmsil, according to 
the reports of travellers 6 . 

SHEEP AND GOATS. 

We know already that greater value and importance are attributed by the 
Avesta to the breeding of cattle than to that of sheep and goats T . Probably, 
whilst cattle were the chief property of the settled portion of the people, no¬ 
madic or semi-nomadic tribes devoted their time to breeding small cattle, viz., 
goats and sheep. 

The usefulness of goats and sheep was certainly not unknown to the Avesta. 
Their milk was occasionally drunk, their flesh was doubtless eaten, and their 
hair and wool were made into cloth*. 

1 Zimmer, AiL . pp. 232-233. 

2 Brehm, Thierleben , vol. II, p. 365 seq. 

8 Khanikoff, Bokhara , p. 202; cf. V£mb6ry, Skizzen, p. 199; idem , B ciw, p. 369. 
Regarding the Persian ass, see Spiegel, E.A. vol l y p. 260. of. Middendorff, Ferghanah, 

p. 281. 

4 Schuyler, Turkistdn, I, pp. 130, 278. 

8 Brehm. Thierleben , vol. II, p. 361 seq. 

6 V6mb6ry, Beise , pp. 90, 98 ; Ferrier, Voyages , vol. II, p. 294, and other passages. 
C?f. p. 98 of OKA. 

7 Sheep maesha t ewe maeshi,daenu , or maeshi alone, ram maesha . varshni , goat buza 
or iza. 

8 Vd. V, 52 ; VII, 15 ; for cloth made of goat-hair we have vastraAzaena, vide p, 
224 of OKA* 
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It is easy to explain why the sheep is the symbol of shy timidity. The 
wolf is its most dangerous enemy. As a sheep is afraid of the wolf, the demons 
are afraid of the soul of a pious dead person 1 * . 

The old Iranian farmers kept, not only their herds of cattle, but also their 
docks on the pastures of the neighbouring mountains during summer. In 
autumn they returned into the valleys and were here sheltered against the 
severity of frost and snow in warm penfolds during the whole winter time*. 
After their return at the end of September the rams were allowed to go to the 
ewes 3 . The lambs, then, were born in the beginning of March, and were able, 
when they had passed a summer on the pastures and grown vigorous, to endure 
the hard Iranian winter with less risk than lambs born in July or August. 

The breeding of flocks flourishes in full vigour in the districts of the Sir 
and the Amu and in Afghanistan even in our days 4 * 6 7 8 . To a great extent it is 
favoured by the climate and the natural conditions of the soil. On account 
of their being so prolific and so easily driven, sheep and goats are much affected 
by wandering herdsmen*. Thoir transport causes no difficulty, even marches 
of considerable length are by no means hurtful to them. They easily mount 
the highest valleys and defiles of the mountains, and even poor pastures, 
difficult of access, where cattle would starve, are sufficient for their sustenance. 

Besides, they more easily resist the cold of winter than cattle, and by no 
means require such careful and regular tending. The inhabitants, therefore, of 
rugged and barren mountainous tracts in which the winters are severe and long 
always rear them in preference to any other domestic animal. 

So sheep and goats are the most valued animals in the mountainous 
regions of Eastern Iran. They are found on the Pamir and in the valleys on 
the Upper Oxus, in Sirikul, Wakhan, Shignan and Roshan*. They are likewise 
the chief property of the nomad Aimaks and Hezares and of the wandering 
herdsmen on the borders of the Khash desert*. 

No less valuable are sheep and goats to the Afghans and Kafirs®. On the 
way to Kabul, Bumes met with thousands of sheep which belonged to the tribe 
of the Ghilzais . 9 They were being marched, as the snows had disappeared, 
into the high valleys of the Hindukush, there to spend the summer. 

i Vd. XIX, 33. Cf. Aogemadaecha, p, 19; Yt. XXIV, 27. 

3 Cf. supra, p. 224. 

3 Cf. supra, p. 210 ; Roth. ZddmQ. vol. xxxiv, pp. 704-705. 

* In Persia also mutton is in favour and cloth is made from the wool of sheep and 
the hair of goats. Spiegel, E.A . vol. I, pp. 260*261 ; Polak, Persian, vol. II, pp. 96-98. 

3 Roscher, Nationaloekonomik des Ackerbaus, § 12, note 3. 

6 Gordon, ‘Pamir,* pp. 113, 136; Wood, ‘Journey,’ pp. 212-213, 249. Compare 
also Middendorff, Ferghanah, pp. 289 seq. 

7 Kerrier, Voyages, vol. i, p. 364 ; vol. ii, p. 294, Sic. 

8 Masson, ‘ Narrative,’ vol. i, p. 212 ; vol. ii, pp. 206, 325. 

® Bokhara, vol. ii, p. 109, 
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The fat-tailed sheep of Bokhara are everywhere known 1 . Their flesh is, 
as VdmWry asserts 2 , the best he ever tasted in Asia. But it is of course an idle 
fable to say that the tails of these sheep are sometimes of such weight as to 
necessitate the animals dragging them along behind them on little wheels 3 . 
********* 

The Domestic Cock. 

To what extent poultry were bred by the old Iranian people cannot be 
determined, since our sources of information are very scanty. They were 
certainly not unknown, for fowls are spoken of in the A vesta along with other 
domestic animals 4 . Mention is made of the domestic cock 5 particularly, 
which was highly regarded among the Avesta people. He seems to be indige¬ 
nous to Iran. At a comparatively late period he was brought from Western 
Asia to Europe ; for as late as in the Greek comedians he is called the ‘ Persian 
bird 6 / 

Watchfulness and early rising are reputed a great virtue by the Mazda-wor¬ 
shippers. In it they were aided by the cock which, at early dawn, awakens sleep¬ 
ers by his crowing. For this reason he is so highly praised and even held 
sacred in the Avesta. 

The cock is the herald of the yazata Srausha, who is active at the early sun 
rise 1 . With a loud voice he utters his cry at break of day and chases away the 
evil spirits of night- and darkness. The Avesta ascribes to his crowing the 
following meaning: c Rise, ye men ! praise the genius of piety, curse the demons ! 
If not, Bushyasta, the evil spirit of sleep, might assault you, who endeavour: 
to pour sleep on all living creatures that are awake at day break (saying) 
“ Sleep long, O man ! ”—But this does not become you 8 / 

Tt is said in another place that the cry of the cock is heard even before it 
dawns in the East 9 . He calls people to light the fire of the hearth. But then 

l Burnes, Bokhara , vol. iii, p. 151 ; V6mb6ry» Skizzew, p. 19(5. 

a Reise, p. 368. 8 Sohuyler, Turkistan, I, 320. 

4 Cf. above, p. 222. 

5 Parodarsh , literally ‘ the foreseer.’ He was so called, I think, because he announced 
and heralded the approach of day by his crowing. The partridge, I suppose, is meant 
by kahrka 9 for which expressions corresponding with the former meaning are also to be 
found in the Pamir dialects (Tomaschek, p. 38). 

6 Hehn, Gulturpflanzen r p. 277 seq. 

7 Vd. XVIII, 15 seq. For ‘herald* wo have in the original text sraoslui-vareza 
* maker of obedience.* Commonly * priest * is understood by this word (Spiegel, Commi, 
vol. i, p. 173). The meaning seems to be that the cock announces to man the time pre¬ 
scribed for the performance of the matutinal ceremonies, as a priest enjoins upon the 
people the due observance of religious precepts. 

8 The conclusion offers some perplexities and the text is mutilated. That hvafaat 
daregliO.mashydka must be the words of Bushyista, appears from the passage to be 
presently brought forward. Hvafsa I think to bo the imperative of the inchoatine or 
inceptive hvafs from hvap; but in this case we might expect the frdy. dareghtm , 

9 Yt. XXII, 41-42, 
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his mightiest adversary, the demon of sleep, breaks in and craftily whispers to 
the awaking : * Do sleep, ye men ! sleep ye, who live in sin, sleep ye who spend 
your life in sinning !’ 

With such as did not zealously follow the precepts of the religion of Mazda 
and especially disliked the commandment of early rising, the cock was certainly 
no favourite. To the sluggard his rousing cry was no! seldom very unwelcome. 
Therefore, they resorted to mockery and contempt in order to discredit, as 
fai as possible, the cock, whose voice sounded sweet and agreeable only to the 
active and industrious. The Avesta actually mentions two appellations of the 
cock, one of them expressly stated to be used by evil-speaking men. Of course 
such defamation of a most useful and honest animal could not but provoke the 
indignation of the religious and orthodox Iranian and cause him to denounce 
fuch infamy. 

One of these names is Karto-dansu* . Literally, it means ‘cutting with 
knives,’ and evidently alludes to the shrill, insupportable cry of the cook. 
The second name, Kahrkald* , cannot easity be explained; perhaps it 
must be translated by ‘ fowl-biter 1 2 .’ It is not impossible that the meaning is 
obscene. 

The latter name, for certain, was already popular in the Ariantime. It is 
also found in the Rig-veda in the form Krika-ddsu, and is used here also in a 
contemptuous way to denote the cock. A poet who is fond of sleep gives him 
this name in a short song in which he curses in a coarse way everything that 
might trouble his repose : the braying of the ass, the sighing of the wind or the 
rustling of the forest, and the cry of the cock : 

* Put to death, O Indra ! the ass that brays so piteously ! 

Chase away with the bird Kundrindchl the wind far over the forest ! 

Kill every one that makes a noise, curse the Krikaddsu ’ 3 

The Dog. 

Between the manner in which the dog was treated by the Avesta people, 
and that in which he is now treated by the inhabitants of Persia’ there is a 
great difference. It is well known that he is regarded as an impure animal by 
Moslems. With the introduction of Muhammedanism into Central and 
Anterior Asia he has indeed lost all his former dignity and value. 

1 Kareto-dasu from karela , ‘ knife and dasu from the root d&s°zz Skr. damg . 

2 Kahrkatdfi , Vd. XVIII, 15. Darmesteter, N otessur VAvesta, 20. It wall scarcely 
bo possible to separate this word from kdhrka , N.P. kark ‘ fowl ’ (of. kahrkdsa.) Indeed 
we are tempted to see in kareta and kahrka nothing but collateral forms of Skr. kama 
(formed with suffix ta and ka instead of na ), and in tas a mutilation of dds. In this case 
the two names might be rendered by ‘ ©armangler.’ 

3 Rv. I 29,5-7. The dagu in Skr. kfkaddgu corresponds, it cannot be denied, 
more with the ddsu of karetd-ddsu , But it proves at the same time, that tas may be 
regarded only as a mutilation. 



It is narrated by Schuyler that every family of the Sarts has at least one 
dog 1 ; but he is by no means treated as a'favourite, but rather maltreated* 
He is seldom fed, being generally left to provide for himself. Their dogs are 
accordingly lean, weakly and half-starved. They are employed for no other 
purpose than for watching the houses. By day and night they ramble about 
in the vicinity of the house, giving the alarm whenever a stranger approaches. 

With the modern Persians the word 4 dog 5 is a by-word of the most in¬ 
sulting kind. As such it is employed in divers contumelious expressions, as for 
instance : 4 Whose dog was your father V or ‘ You son of a dog !’ It may be 
remarked that a similar usage is found in the Rig-veda, whereas, on the 
contrary, such forms of abuse are quite impossible in the Avesta : 

4 He, the god, may choose like a man the song of the pressed Soma; 
chase away the avaricious (log , as the Bhrigus the enemy !’ 

4 Crush round about the yelping dogs, kill the enemies, for you are able 
to do it, ye A^ins ! 

Reward every song of the bard with riches, bless ye both, ye truthful, 
my hymn !’ 2 

There are excellent dogs in Wakhan. It seems also that they are here 
better treated, because the minds of the people are not yet fully imbued with 
the spirit of Islamism. According to Wood, they differ essentially from the 
Indian dogs 3 . They have long ears and a tufted tail, are commonly of a 
black or reddish-brown colour, in the latter case sometimes spotted. Their 
shape is lean and more adapted for speed than strength. They are very wild 
and most watchful, and will attack dogs of double their strength. 

In the Avesta the dog is esteemed a faithful companion and friend of man. 
He is particularly useful in taking caro of his master’s property, especially 
by protecting herds and flocks from all damage. 

The Vendidad represents Ahura Mazda as uttering the following words : 

4 1 created the dog in his own clothes and shoes, with keen scent and 
sharp teeth as the property of man to protect his folds ; I created the 
dog as a guard against enemies. If he is attentive and cares for the 
flocks and if he, 0 Zarathushtra, is watchful with his voice, no thief 
nor wolf will come unperceived into the villages to carry aw r ay 
booty’ 4 . 

1 Turkistdn, I, 130. 

2 Rv. IX, 101, 13 (otherwise explained by Ludwig, Rv. II 512) ; I, 182, 4. 

3 Wood, ‘ Journey,’ p. 246. 

4 Span ‘dog*—Skr. gvan; a monograph of the dog is the Essay of Hovelacque 
Le chien dans V Avesta, les soins qui ltd sont dus , son tfoge in the Revue de Linguistique 
VIII, p. 187- seq. 

5 Vd. XIII, 39 seq. This passage offers considerable difficulties. Draonagh must 
be compared with Skr. Aravinas. I translate metzu by ‘ watchful,’ on the basis of tradition 
which interprets mashak as ztndvand. Beginning from the words gezuasti.ash-khrathwa 
the original metrical form of the passage may easily bo recognized. 



The dog is, therefore, less the servant of man than his friend and house 
companion. Along with wives and children he forms the ornament of the 
house and a guarantee of its permanence. Numerous dogs are no less desired 
by the Mazda-worshipper than great herds and a rich harvest 1 . 

Everywhere the dog appears immediately after man. Of all beasts he 
stands next to him, almost on a footing of equality. The yazata t of earth is 
offended, whenever dead dogs or dead men are deposited in her lap, and the 
exhumation of such bodies is a work of the greatest merit 2 . 

The dog is sacred and inviolable. It is a great crime to beat, to wound 
or to kill him. Whoever caused the death of a dog by his neglect had to under¬ 
go a very severe punishment. Every damage suffered by herds or other 
property in consequence of injury to the watch-dog, was expiated in the 
same way as a sin consciously committed 3 . 

These views of the Avesta completely agree with the narration of Herodo¬ 
tus respecting the Magi, who, he says, kill everything living except man and 
the dog 4 . 

The duties of dogs are various. Hence they are divided into several 
varieties. 

First in rank stands the dog c that watches the herds 6 .’ It is his duty to 
run round the herd on t he pasture in order to scare away wolves and thieves. 
From the fact that he was ranked highest of all we may conclude how much 
pastoral life was still affected by the Avesta people, and how they regarded 
herds and flocks as their most valuable property. The sheep-dog of the 
herdsmen now living in the Pamir is described as being large of a pale-yellow 
colour, with small erect black ears, black muzzle and thin straight tail 7 . 

Second to him stands the farm-house dog ‘ that watches the village 6 .’ 
He remains near the settlements and has to protect them from the same enemies. 
For personal safety served the dog ‘that goes to the blood 6 ,’ that is to say, 
who had been taught to keep hold of a man. Finally, we must mention the 
dog that had learnt to play tricks and, therefore, was less useful, kept only for 
sport and pustime 0 . 

All kinds are named together in the passage which treats of the killing of a 
dog and its consequences : 

‘ Whoever kills a dog that watches the herds, or one, that watches the 
village, or one that goes to the blood, or one that has learnt tricks ; 

1 Vd. Ill, 3. 3 Vd. Ill, 8, 12 ; ef. also Vd. Ill, 36 seq. 

3 Vd. XIII, 10 seq. 4 Herod., I, 140. 

5 Spd.yO.pUfiimh-haurvO. Compare for this and the following statement, Vd. XIII, 

17 seq. 

* Vide Tomaschok, Pdmirdialektc , p. 29. 7 tipa.yd . visit-haurvo . 

8 fipd.yO.vdhunazgo. Cf. Spiegel, Comm » vol. i, p, 176. 

9 Npd >y6 .dmkhto - h u ward . 
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more dreadfully for us and more hideously will his soul wander into 
the world to come, than a wolf which roves about in the horrible vast 
forest 1 * * 4 .’ 

In a strange panegyric, the teuour of which has little interest for us, his 
qualities are compared to those of a priest, a warrior, a farmer, a slave, a fero¬ 
cious beast, a bawd and a babe ! The first he equals in poverty and content¬ 
ment, the second in watchfulness, the third in activity and restlessness. He 
flatters like a slave or a bawd, roves about in the darkness like a thief or wild 
beast, and his tongue protrudes from his mouth like that of an infant*. In 
short, he has something of the nature of each of them; ho combines the charac¬ 
teristics of nearly all beings. 

The dog is recommended with earnestness to the care of man by the writers 
of the Avcsta. He who gives him bad or insufficient food must expect the 
severest punishment. It. is not allowed to cast before him bones which have not 
been bruised, nor any hot food to burn his mouth with®. 

Female dogs big with young must be particularly taken care of. For the 
lives of many were threatened, if they were hurt by any accident. If suoh an 
animal was frightened away, and fell, in consequence, into a cistern or a 
ditch or a canal, such an offence could by no means be expiated*. 

What a contrast between these precepts and the way in which dogs are 
now treated in Central Asia ! 

A peculiar purifying power was attributed to the dog. Among other 
evidences this appears from the ceremony of the Sagdid, although the latter 
has also an idealistic background. Ways by which dead bodies had been carried 

l Vd. XIII, 8. Towards the end the passage is metrical and may be restored in 
the following manner: Khraoayolaracha.nd.ahmdt*cay6taracha.hvd.urva*par&iti (port-) 
asn Ai.^hvi*yalha.i)chrk6.vaij6-i<litc, t dramn6.barcziBhiR.razuiri. The translation is diffi¬ 
cult • that of Spiegel and de Harloz must be rejected. Vaydtara and vay6tAta(1) are 
certainly connected with Skr. bhi, bhaya. Instead of imm«8 I conjecture dramnd (from 
root drd ‘to run’). The former originated from its connection with vayd-tAUi .— A 
division of dogs still more detailed will bo found in Vd. V, 29. In this passage »pd> 
iazhuah, aiwizJtus h and vizhuah are obscure. With sukuruna compare skon ‘whelp, 
in Wakhi (Tomaschek, Pamirdidkkte, p. 29); spd-laurund is perhaps the greyhound 
an excellent breed of which is found in Persia.^ 

i Hence the strange epithet of hizu-drdjagh . In just the same way the dog is called 
dtraha-jihvya (Rv. VI, 101, 1). Perhaps the word may have, in the Avesta, at least a 
metaphoric signification, I suppose, ‘talkative,’ to which N.P. saban-dirdt might be 

compared. 

8 Vd. XIII, 20 soq.; XV, 3. 

4 Vd. XV, 5. The word used here for bitch is gadhwa . It certainly cannot mean 
•cat ’ In the preceding context dogs only are spoken of ; nor is it probable that the oat 
was so early known. See Hehn, Culturpftanzen, p. 531. Now indeed cats an very 
frequent in Turkistta and fine specimens are seen there. Schuyler, Turkistdn, vol. 

1, P* 130e 


31 
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were purified by leading over them a dog with certain marks. At sight of him 

fled, away the Druj Nasush which had taken possession of the way: 

* • • • • • • 

It is known that dogs which have lapsed into a kind of savage state are a 
plague to several countries of the Orient. It seems to have been so already in 
Old Ir&n. At least there occurred, according to the A vest a, instances of men 
being killed by dogs 1 . It was, we may suppose, particularly half-savage dogs 
which trailed forth carcasses and, like foxes and wolves, devoured the corpses 
exposed on the Daklimas 2 . 


§ 19. Agriculture. 

The combination of the terms c cattle-breeder 9 and ( husbandman ’ is in 
the Avesta the constant and official denomination of the peasantry 3 . Thus by 
the very idiom itself the double nature of husbandry is indicated. 

In a like manner the words ‘ fields 9 and ‘ herds ’ are frequently employed 
together 4 . Yima, the herdsman of the people, prays to Druv&spa : ‘ Grant- 
me that I may bestow fields and herds on the creatures of Mazda, that I may 
bestow immortality on the creatures of Mazda! ’ Then he asks of An&hita the 
boon, that he may wrest from the demons riches and bliss, fields and herds, 
abundance and power 6 . 

The nature of the soil in the country of the Avesta people is on the whole 
more favourable to cattle-breeding than to agriculture. There is abundance of 
pasture, but the soil adapted to tillage is rather scanty. 

By glancing at present conditions we shall be better able to judge of the 
husbandry of this people in antiquity. 

The cultivable and cultivated land in Central Asia is of two kinds. It lies 
either on the slopes of the mountains or immediately on the banks of rivers- 
In the former it derives the necessary moisture from springs and atmospherical 
deposits, in the latter from artificial irrigation. 

Thus the rude and barren tracks of the higher mountains are, on the whole, 
excluded from agriculture. It is only in the wider and more open valleys, as 
in those of the Panja, the Kokcha, the Herirud and other rivers that corn 
can be produced in considerable quantities, as far as climate and temperature 

l Vd. VII, 4. 3 Vd. V, 3 ; VT, 46. 

3 Vastrya.fshuyas . The former word is derived from vdstra ‘ pasture,’ and represents 
the farmer as the owner of herds and flocks. But fshuyas is, in my opinion, a derivative 
of the root fshu, which must be connected with Skr. p$d ‘ food ’ (cf. also psur ). By food 
we must understand corn. It is ulso called hvaretha in the Avesta. Cf. Spiegel, E.A 
vol. iii, 664 seq. In Ys. XXIX, 6 the words fshuyafUaScha,vdstrydicha 1 husbandman and 
owner of cattle * are even used separately. 

4 Fehaoni . vathwa. The former is, indeed, connected with jshuyat and meant 
4 com, cornfield.' 

6 Yt. IX, 9 ; V, 26. Cf. Yt. XIX, 32. 
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will allow. In the glen-like transverse valleys only isolated parcels of the soil 
can be brought under tillage. The pastures alone are as a rule of real value 
for the husbandry of the people in Central Asia. 

Low-lying plains and plateaus are for the most part no less unfit for the 
cultivation of corn. Even along the banks of rivers it is only possible when the 
construction of waterchannels is not rendered impracticable by the configura¬ 
tion of the land. Wherever the surface of the river lies beneath the bottom 
of the valley, wherever the bank rises steeply, its waters are often quite useless. 

Schuyler says with respect to the Russian dominions 1 : ‘ A map of Central 

Asia, on which all the arable lands were carefully marked, would be at once 
instructive and curious, so narrow would bo the green strips along the rivers 
and at the foot of the mountains. 5 According to his calculations, in the district 
of Zerafshftn only about one-sixth part of the soil is cultivable. In adding the 
districts of Khojend and Kurama this proportion will be still less favourable, 
since in those provinces there are vast deserts. In the latter case there remain 
only about two twenty-fifth parts of useful ground, in Central Asia altogether 
no more than one-sixtieth part. 

As to the districts in the South of the Amu I have no statistical computa¬ 
tion like that of Schuyler for Turkistftn. But in reading the accounts of the 
journeys of Wood, Fender, Grodekoff and others, we may probably conjecture 
that the nature of the soil must be very similar there. 

The northern slopes of the Hindukush apparently contain in their valleys, 
a rather considerable extent of cultivable land. Even far from the banks of 
rivers good pasture-land is found ; but, for want of moisture, the ground is not 
fit for raising large crops of corn. This is expressly stated by Wood with respect 
to the districts lying between Kurum and Abi-Kiunduz*. The plateau 
between Kurum and SiripiU, which has been traversed by Ferrier, appears to 
be of a similar nature 3 . 

If soil of natural productiveness were found in abundance, the water of the 
rivers would not be utilized as was actually the case. 

In the upper and middle course of a river the ground does not always allow 
the turning-off of the waters into channels. And yet a great number of such 
channels were passed by Ferrier, as he approached the Dehas on his way from 
Kurum 4 , The river Slripul, also, has such low flat banks near this town 
though it is situated in the mountains, that its water can be made use of for 
irrigation in spring 5 . 

1 TurJcietan, vol. i, p. 284. 

2 Wood, ‘Journey/ pp. 135*136. The plain between the streams that water 
Kunduz and Kurum has an undulating surface, and, though unfit for agriculture, affords 
excellent pasturage. 

5 Ferrier, Voyages, I, pp. 417-418. 

4 Ibid, p. 419. 

0 Cf, p, 7Q of Ostfranische Kuhtur , 
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Naturally, artificial irrigation is not employed to any great degree before 
the rivers enter level land. Consequently, some of the most considerable settle¬ 
ments are situated on the very verge of the desert. The flat districts in the 
neighbourhood of Balkh are traversed by numerous channels, which distribute 
the water over the whole plain on which lie the ruins of ancient Bactria. This, 
in old times, caused its great fertility, and is at present the cause of the marshy 
state of its soil, where cultivation does not flourish 1 . 

But the water of the river is absorbed by this manner of irrigation to such 
a degree that it disappears in the sands of the steppes without reaching the 
Oxus. Yet, even in the North-East of Balkh, there are ruins of considerable 
extent in the midst of the desert. They are called SiyShgird*. They certainly 
afford proof that in earlier times the quantity of water flowing from the moun¬ 
tains was by far greater, or at least that cultivation was far more efficient than 
now-a-days. 

What has been said of Balkh is no less true with regard to Kunduz and 
Khulm, Shibarjan, and Andkhui, and particularly with regard to the oasis of 
Merv*. 

The situation of the Heririid is apparently more favourable. Its valley is 
broad and open, and arable land is found in greater extent even near the middle 
course of the stream. The district of Haraiva, therefore, was doubtless, 
in early times, already an important centre of cultivation. The same may be 
said with respect to the tracts situated to the West on the Keshef, the Atrek 
and Gurg&n, which led the people up into the more fertile fields of Media. 

A large tract of fertile ground is also found about the lake of Hamun, but 
the soil is not seldom marshy. It was without doubt necessary to drain it in 
many places, before tilling and sowing were possible. East of the lake of 
H&mun waterless deserts extend as far as the mountains, only a few strips 
affording suitable pastures to nomad tribes, at least in winter. Arable land is 
found only in narrow strips along the rivers Fararud, Khashrud, and especially 
the Hilmend. But cultivation is here rendered possible only by artificial 
irrigation. 

In the mountainous regions of the Aimaks and Hezares there is abundance 
of natural pasture. It may be regarded as certain that agriculture is possible 
in some places, but in comparison with cattle-breeding it will doubtless 
remain unimportant. 

I shall now pass over to the province South-West of Cabul, between the 
inner Suleiman range and the Hilmend. It has the general character of a 
rather sterile plateau traversed by ranges of mountains. There are sufficient 
pastures ; but fields and gardens are confined, for the most part, to the banks 

1 Grodekoff, * Bide,' p. 80; Ferrier, ‘ Voyages,’ vol. i, pp, 389-391 ; Burnes, 

‘ Bokhara,’ vol. ii, p. 207 ; Elphmstone, 1 Kabul,’ vol. ii, p. 213. 

3 Grodekoff, ‘Ride,’ pp. 13-14, ? Comp. pp. 60, 62, 69, 70, 71 of 0K4, 
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of river*, namely the ArghandSb, the Tarnak, and the ArghesSn. Here also 
the ground everywhere requires an artificial supply of water in order to repay 
cultivation. 

The mountains of Pishin are rocky, cold, devoid of vegetation. Even 
the plateau of T5ba, praised for its beauty, consists almost exclusively of 
pastures. Corn is grown in small tracts, where the ground can bo watered. 
The Shoraw-ak, too, ow r es its productiveness exclusively to artificial irrigation 1 * . 

We know little about the nature of the soil of the upper Karum and Gomal 
where pasture-land is certainly abundant ; however, arable land cannot be 
wanting since there is no lack of irrigation. The valley of the Cabulriid is no 
less adapted for extensive cultivation. But in the mountains of K5shist$n, 
K&firist&n and Chitrftl, the land available for tillage is, for the most part, 
restricted to the very wider valleys and the more gentle slopes. Pasture-land 
is here also very common. The rugged and rocky parts of the highest moun¬ 
tains are absolutely^ useless for cultivation. 

With such conditions of soil, husbandry must naturally increase and 
flourish. It is a matter of course that every spot of land, even smallest, is 
profited by, if it can be cultivated. As the sterility of the soil is caused by the 
deficiency of moisture, artificial irrigation is especially employed in a most 
rational way, and advantage is taken of the water of rivers, lakes and springs 
as far as possible. 

Indeed the irrigation of the soil is carried out with admirable care through¬ 
out Turkist&n, Afghanistan and Persia. 

The Persians evince great ability and skill in their system of irrigation. 
And yet it is followed by people who have no technical knowledge at all, and 
whose appliances must be called to some extent defective. We cannot but 
admire whatever the Persians accomplish in finding out springs, in digging 
subterranean channels, in dividing and diverting rivers. Hundreds of villages 
have been created by turning the course of rivers or by separating one river 
into several branches*. 

The beauty of the aqueducts in the environs of Herat is praised by many a 
traveller 3 4 . The system of irrigation practised in Afghan Turkistan, especially 
in the neighborhood of Balkh, Andkhui and Shibargan, has been referred 
to by me on several occasions. Nor is it less certain that, the oasis of Khiva 
owes its fertility solely to the channel* cut from the Oxus. 

1 Comp. pp. 110, 112 of OKA. 

a Polak, Peraien, vol. ii, pp. 116, 119; cf. Ritter, Aaien, VIII, p. 448; Roscher, 
Nationdldkonomik, § 36, note 6. 

S Vide pp. 73-74 of OKA. 

4 Zeitschrifl der QeaeQfichoJt fur Erdleunde , vol. vi, p. 407 seq. Conap. KhanikQff , 
Pokhdm , p. 46. 



Nowhere, I think, is the art of watering fields more perfect, nowhere is 
every drop of water turned to better account than in the valley of the Zeraf¬ 
shan. We are perfectly right in stating that here population can only increase 
if the supply of water increases. 

According to Radloff, it might bo difficult, even for scientifically trained 
engineers, to make anything more skilfully than has been done by the people, 
that dwell on the banks of the Zerafshan. The picturesquencss of the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Samarkand depends entirely on artificial irrigation. Without 
such a supply of water the valley would be sterile and barren. But now the 
banks of the river arc crowned by blossoming gardens and groves of fruit¬ 
bearing trees, by waving fields and smiling meadows, wherein feed numerous 
herds. And not far from here lies the most dreary desert of the globe ! 

The system of irrigation adopted by the inhabitants of the district of 
ZerafshSn is described at length by Schuyler 1 . 

Between Penjkend and the lake of Dengiz into which the Zerafshan 
flows, 85 principal channels are numbered. Their whole length amounts to 
2,500 kilometres. The numerous branches and ditches, which divide from 
the channels and distribute the water over fields and gardens, are not in¬ 
cluded in this reckoning. 

The first great channel, called Bulungur, branches off near Penjkend from 
the right bank. It waters the tracts to the North of the river and is one of 
the oldest in the valley of the Zerafshan. 

Further down, on the left side, begins the channel Dargam *. This 
supplies Samarkand and the territory on the left side of the Zerafshan with the 
necessary moisture. 

At the foot of the hill Chupan-ata, not far from Samarkand, the river 
divides into two different streams. The Northern is called Ak-darya, ‘ white 
stream’ ; and the Southern, Kara-darya, ‘ black stream.’ They enclose an 
island of considerable fertility. Its length is 113 kilometres, its greatest 
breadth 14 kilometres. Above Katta-kurgan the Kara-darya sends off the 
channel Nari-pai, which returns after a course of 80 kilometres into the Zeraf¬ 
shan near Kermin. The whole Eastern part of Bokhara depends on the 
Kara-darya and Nari-pai for its water-supplv. 

The town of Bokhara and the province in the North of it are watered by 
the Sheheri-rud and other channels, which branch off from the Ze re.f B haj. n 
below- Kermin. Almost all the rest of the water of this river is distributed 
over the country by ditches and channels ; only a very small portion reaches 
the lake of Dengiz. 

At the first colonization of the country the Arians, indeed, commenced 
with cultivating tracts that were naturally productive. But very soon 

t Schuyler, Turkifitan, vol. i, p, 286 seq. 


2 Vide p.^33 of OKA. 
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misfortunes, attended with great danger, began to be felt. The rainfall in 
Turkistan and Eastern Iran is extremely unequal, the success of the harvest 
is therefore, very uncertain 1 . But harvests and times of pressing want 
and distress must have been experienced. 

In the early times, therefore, the project was planned of employing the 
water of rivers for the irrigation of the fields. The colonists settled on the 
banks of a river and extended their fields as far as artificial irrigation was 
possible. 

The Avesta people had already no inconsiderable technical skill for irri¬ 
gation. In the Gathas, it is true, this subject is not spoken of. We shall see 
this is to be accounted for not only by the scantiness of the texts, but 
that it is also founded on the economical state of the first period of Zoroastrian 
civilization. 

In the later Avesta we see that agriculture was highly developed. All 
the means are already known and employed by which nature is assisted and 
its deficiencies relieved in Central Asia even in our days 2 . 

Both the draining of morasses and the irrigation of arid soil arc praised 
as highly meritorious 3 . Such draining was indispensable in some regions, as 
for instance on the Hamun ; while irrigation was almost necessary in all parts 
of the country. The religion of Mazda invites its adherents to ceaseless acti¬ 
vity in agriculture no less than in other pursuits. It bids them fight against 
sterility and barrenness, and create instead of them affluence and culture. 

Only the cultivated ground is the property of Mazda. Regions devoid 
of cultivation are haunted by evil spirits. Wherever, therefore, a follower 
of the Avesta religion settles, it will be his first duty to render the soil produc¬ 
tive. It is a triumph of the good cause whenever a portion of arable ground 
is wrung from the death-like desert . In the Ycndidad the genius of the earth 

1 Schuyler, Turkistan, vol. i, p. 292 : 4 Experience shows, too, that the harvests on 
these (rain) lands are exceedingly variable. Thus, for example, in 1862, the extensive 
rain-lands to the south of Katta-kurgan, called Chul, produced 1,106,000 bushels of 

wheat; in 1868 : 155,620 ; in 1870 : 486 ; and in 1871 : 12, 430 .The great famine 

of 1870 is still remembered. From 1810 to 1811 there was no winter, and no rain fell 
in the spring, whereforo the harvest in the rain-lands failed entirely, and there was such 
a famine that men sold tlioir children, their sisters and mothers, and either killed the 
old people or left them to starve. In 1835 there was another famine from the same 
causes, but less disastrous in its consequences, as there had been a remarkably good 
harvest in the preceding year. In the winter of 1869-70 there was no snow and very 
little rain in the following spring, so that the wheat on the rain-lands had no sooner 
sprouted than it dried up.’ These facts are taken from an essay written by Grebenkin 
on the * Causes of the Bad Harvests in Bokhara,’ published in the Turkistan Gazette , 1872, 
Nos. 17 and 18. 

a Terms of agriculture are : aiwi-vareZ 4 to work the soil ’ (N. P. barzi dan, barzlgdr, 
barzigdrt); kdraj 4 to beget, to produce (fruit) *; yaokarshati (from yava+karshti, from 
root kahsh —Skr. krsh, cf. kmhti char shaft 4 cultivation of corn *). 

* Yd. HI, 4*5. 




is said to rejoice at the soil being tilled and corn produced, and to mourn at 
its remaining barren and sterile. The earth is like a woman, who misses 
her vocation when she grows old childless, but who is proud in happiness 
and beauty when healthy sons owe their lives to her 

This view will explain why in the Avesta belief and unbelief are so often 
brought in immediate connection with the vegetable life of nature. 

At the birth of Zarathushtra the waters and plants increase. On the 
contrary, a sinner who has defiled himself by touching a dead body, will cause 
the pastures to be parched by heat or herds and flocks to be endangered by 
enormous masses of snow in winter. 2 

A misbeliever, an Ashemaugha , takes away all fertility from the country 
he dwells in. Only after he has suffered merited death is it that prosperity 
and affluence, bliss and plenty, will return to it 3 . 

The prostitute, who mingles the seed of the pious and impious, is said 
to dry up by her looks a third pari, of the running waters, and so stunt a third 
part of the beautiful gold-coloured plants. The attacks of evil spirits are 
directed peculiarity against the fertility of the earth. The good spirits en¬ 
deavour to keep off these assaults : 

‘ When the Evil Spirit sought to overwhelm the creations of the Good 
and Holy Spirit, there intervened, hostile to him, Vohu-mana and 
the Fire. They both overthrew the enmity of the evil, wicked 
Spirit, that he might never cheek the course of waters, nor prevent 
the growth of plants. At once the blissful waters of the high Crea¬ 
tor, of the powerful Ahura Mazda, began to flow and His plants 
began to sprout V 

The practical side of the Zoroastrian religion was, of course, of the greatest 
importance for civilization. What happy influence it exercised in Persia has 
been shown in an excellent manner by Ritter 6 . By the cultivation of the 
ground, the construction of fountains and the planting of trees the rigour 
of the Iranian soil and climate were gradually and imperceptibly mitigated. 

It is certainly not unknown that the last followers of the Zoroastrian 
rieligion on Persian ground, the Guebers in Yezd and Kirman, chiefly attended 
to horticulture. It was not by the severity of external circumstances alone 
that they were compelled to do so 6 . They were in no less degree influenced 
by their religious precepts and their habitual esteem for agricultural pursuits. 

1 This idea is chiefly made use of in the third chapter of the Vendidad , and forms, 
the keynote of the whole passage. Cf. ZddmG. vol. xxxiv, p. 421 note. 

2 Yt. XIII, 93 ; Vd. VII, 20-27. * Vd, IX, 53-57. 

4 Yt. XIII, 77-78. Cf. Geldner, Metrik , § 81. g Aaien, rol. viii, p. 275. 

n Khanikoff, M4moire, p. 203 ; * ErapSch^s par la concurronce des musulmans do 
prendre une part active dans lo commerce et dans Tindustrie manufacturidre, let Gu6bres 
so livrent presque excluaivement au jardinage** 
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Artificial irrigation is, according to the Avesta, an indispensable requisite 
in agriculture 1 . In the district of Zerafshan there is a custom of dividing 
the field into squares in growing lucern and grain which demand an equal dis¬ 
tribution of water. They are separated by small ridges a few inches high. 
When they are filled with water, the opening from the canal is closed and the 
water is left to soak into the soil 2 . 

Probably, in old times as at present, the main channel was first dug. 
From it there branched off, if wanted, secondary channels and ditches which 
distributed the water over the fields. It is characteristic of the regard for 
public utility in the Avesta people, that in the Vendidad the construction of 
water-channels is enjoined as compensation for trespasses 3 . 

On fields too distant from the river wells were dug in search of springs 4 . 
The water was then drawn up, we must suppose, by means of suitable 
appliances. 

In the construction of wells the modern Persians show special ability. 
They combine them by horizontal stream-works, so as to form a whole net¬ 
work of subterranean channels. The water is drawn up in the following 
manner: the bucket, fastened to a rope, is sunk into the well; the rope runs 
round a beam; oxen yoked to its opposite end draw up the bucket when filled. 
In order to lighten the work the team is commonly driven down an inclined 
plane 5 . 

In regions where water was particularly scarce, cisterns seem to have 
been constructedThe rain-water gathered there appears to have served 
for men and herds. It was scarcely sufficient for irrigating the fields. 

The Avesta distinguishes three si ages in Agricultural pursuits : watering , 
ploughing up , and ploughing down 7 . The ploughing up wa3 immediately 
followed by the sowing of corn. Then the seed was covered with earth. Of 
the form of ilie plough and of the harrow nothing certain can be stated. At 
present agricultural implements arc very simple and primitive in Turkistan. 
Hence we may suppose that they were no less so in ancient days. 

1 NdtcU.dpem.hiftchaiti.avi.yavd-chardncm, Vd. V, 5 ; macha.paschaeta-Mazdayasna . 
tam.zdm.karayen, md.dpd.hatezayen, Vd. VI, 2. 

a Schuyler, Turkistan , vol. i, p. 280. 

3 Vd. XIV, 12 ; V, 5. The ditches made for irrigation are called vaidJii or vdidhi. 
In the Pamir dialects (Tomaschek, p. 21) is found wadh, wttdh with the same signification. 

A greater channel is called urudh, Vd. XIII, 38. The order of the expressions, maegha , 
chditi, vaema, urudh , ap-ndvya, is to be observed. The enumeration is made apparently 
from the smallest to the larger. Justi translates ‘river,’ but this is probably denoted 
by the last expression. I would refer also to Vsp. XVI, 3 : shdithrya.a pascha . zemascha . 
urvardoscha, * the waters, fields and herbs appertaining to a settlement.’ 

4 Chditi or c/idtrrX.P. chdh ' puttus . fovea ’ Vd. XIII, 38 : VI, 33. 

6 Polak, Persien, vol. i, p. 120. 

« Such cisterns are probably meant (Vd. XV, 39) by avakana (from root kan ‘to dig ’). 

7 Vd. VI, 6 : hikhti, karehti (from root karesh * to draw furrows '), parakantu 

32 
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According to the statements of the A vest a, the irrigation of the soil must 
have preceded the work of the plough. It was considered a preliminary con¬ 
dition of tilling and sowing. But it was not thought sufficient to water the 
fields only. once. It was repeated two or three times 1 . In agreement with 
this is the actual custom of the peasantry in the environs of Samarkand in 
growing wheat. 

‘ Winter-wheat and barley are sown about the middle of September, and 
worked in with a rude harrow. Winter-wheat, is irrigated two or three times, 
barley only once, and the harvest ripens about the end of May. 2 ’ 

We do not learn anything further of the tasks and labours of the farmer 
until the harvest-time. Nor can it be stated, as I have already remarked 3 , 
what kind of grain was cultivated. At present, wheat is general in Turkistan. 
In the district of Zerafshan one-fourth part of the watered land is sown with 
wheat, about one-fifteenth only with barley 4 5 . The agricultural system fol¬ 
lowed by the A vesta peoi>le especially resembles that which is at present em¬ 
ployed with respect to wheat. Yet I dare not hence draw any natural conclu¬ 
sion with regard to the ancient practice. 

The time forgathering the harvest was, of course, very different accord¬ 
ing to climate and temperature, and even according to the season of sowing 
in different provinces. By the beginning of September the crop was every¬ 
where brought home, even in the coldest districts. At this time, therefore 
the harvest-feast was celebrated 6 . 

When the corn was cut, it was probably trodden out by horses and oxen 
driven over the sheaves spread on the ground. This method is still generally 
practised. Whatever was not immediately consumed was preserved in barns. 
The separation of the grain from the chaff was performed by winnowing or 
fanning . In the mill, the construction of which was certainly most primitive, 
the corn was ground and so meal was made 6 . 

1 Vd. XIV, 13 : * Arable and productive land (= zdm.kartthyani.raodhyam) shall be 
given to pious men in good piety for the expiation of the soul. Creator! of what kind 
must the land bo! Such (V land) a* is twice watered .’ Vd. V, 5; ana. td vaidhim aydo, 
anabitlm, ana.thritim ; pascha.liiirlm. 

2 Schuyler, Turkistan , vol. i, p, 290, 

3 Comp. pp. 151-152 of OKA. 

4 Shuyler, Turkistan . vol. i, p- 291. 

5 Paiti&t-hakya. Vide p. 146 of OKA. Hence, therefore, we must not conclude that 
the climate was exceptionally rigorous. How is it possible to lay down a universally 
valid law for territories of such diametrically opposite character, as Balkh and Kabul,. 
tfeistAn and Ghazna, the districts of Pauja and Zorafsehan V The harvest certainly 
took place oue or two mouths later iu the mountain valleys than in tlio hot plains. 

# Yavan ‘barn’ (Vd. XVII, 3) ; sudhu& * winnowing-fan’ (from rt. sudh=:Skc. 
?udli ‘to cleanse’), Vd. Ill, 32; pi&m wll’ (from rt. pish ‘to grind’); yuilda ' meal’. 
Schuyler, Turkistdn, vol. i, p. 290. ‘The grain, instead of being thrashed, is trodden, 
out by oxen and horses, and then cleaned by being tossed in the air.’ 
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Not only corn, but also grass and fruit-trees were objects of cultivation 
with the Avesta people : 

fc Creator of this material world, Thou Holy One ! Where, thirdly, is 
the Earth most gladdened ? Ahura Mazda answered: Wherever 
grain is mostly produced, O son of Spitama, Zarathushtra, and grass 
and fruit-bearing trees ; wherever arid land is changed into watered, 
and marshy into dry land V 

We know that, in Old-Iran stall-feeding was necessary during winter. 
This required the storing of hay in spite of abundant pastures. According to 
the passage cited above it will scarcely be contested that grass was grown 2 . 
But it was certainly restricted as far as possible on account of the small extent 
of productive land. But a portion of the winter fodder might have been also 
obtained for pastures. 

It is a matter of importance that the Avesta people also cultivated trees. 
This circumstance proves that they were a fully-settled people. He who cul¬ 
tivates grain, takes care of his immediate wants, but he who rears trees, thinks 
less of his own advantage than that of his children and grand-children who 
shall one day enjoy the fruits of his labour. He supposes that his progeny 
will dwell on the same land, will plough the same field. Confiding in their 
love and reverence for himself he will leave them his land in the best possible 
condition. 

I have already spoken about the abundance of fruit in Turkistan and 
Eastern Tran 3 . Persia and Afghanistan, which are more favourably situated, 
are famous for their splendid gardens. 

In his description of the inhabitants of Zerafshan in connection with the 
subject of horticulture, Schuyler says : 

4 The gardens are the glory of all this land. The long rows of poplars, 
and elm-trees, the vineyards, the dark foliage of the pomegranate over the 
walls, transport one at once to the plains of Lombardy or of Southern France. 
In the early spring the outskirts of the city and indeed the whole valley are 
one mass of white and pink with the bloom of almond and peach, of cherry 
and apple, of apricot and plum trees, which perfume the air for miles around. 
Nowhere are fruits more abundant, and of some varieties it can be said that 
nowhere are they better V 

Little can be stated with certainty as to the system of managing farm 
followed by the Avesta people. It may have varied in different provinces. 

A system of fields having permanent pasturage is best adapted to the 
conditions of the soil. It is characteristic of this system that the ground is 

1 Vd. Ill, 4. 

2 Also in Vd. XV, 41-42 the question seems to refer to artificially laid out meadows 
(yd .astern.vastrem.uzdasta.vdstn $\). It is 1 1*110 that Geldner translates ‘ hurdle.’ 

3 Vide p. 151 of OKA , 4 Turkistan, vol. i, p. 206, 
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divided into two principal portions, of which one is employed for growing 
corn, the other as permanent pasture l . The former lies nearer to the centre, 
or the settlement, in order to lesson the work in the fields. In Iran it was 
limited to the banks of rivers, or slopes naturally irrigated. 

Manuring was unknown. Had it ever been practised, it would have been 
mentioned among the preparatory stages of agriculture not less than irriga¬ 
tion. Nor do we know whether several species of grain were cultivated or 
whether the rotation of crops was understood. It was necessary, therefore, 
to let the soil lie fallow at certain periods. It was also not impossible to turn 
it into grass-land, since, the cultivation of meadows was at least not quite 
unknown. 

Finally, I again refer here to the state of husbandry in the district of 
Zerafshan, as known to us and as described by Schuyler 2 : 

‘ Farmers possessing only four or five acres endeavour by careful culti¬ 
vation to get as much out of their land as possible, without allowing it to lie 
fallow too long. In general the larger farmers pursue a modification of the 
three-field system. The field, after lying fallow for a year, is sown with win¬ 
ter-wheat or barley. The next year, after this crop is reaped, the land is 
again ploughed up and sown for the second liar vest with millet, seasame, 
lentils, carrots or poppies.’ 

§ 20. Manufactures. 

Every manufacture begins in the family. Originally, it is exclusively a 
domestic industry. Wherever it lias already begun to become a profession, 
it is not the exclusive occupation. Farming is carried on at the same time as 
a subsidiary employment, as is not seldom the case in our villages. 

Not before considerable numbers crowd together in one place, or before 
a lively commercial intercourse allowing the constant exchange of manufac¬ 
tured articles in return for natural productions, arises, will industry make any 
great progress. This progress, therefore, coincides with the gradual develop¬ 
ment of villages into towns. Then, by reason of the increasing demand, the 
manufacturer is able to support, himself and his family by his industry. He 
finds it no longer profitable to work in the fields. All his energy is devoted to 
his craft ; increasing custom sharpens his ingenuity, and thus industry thrives 
not merely in extent but also in excellence. 

With the Avesta people it is true that manufactures did not develop in 
such a normal way. And yet the following sketch may serve as a standard 
whereby to judge the state of industry in Old Iran at the period described 
in the Avesta. 

The articles of manufacture in use among the Avesta people were many 
and various, in fact, too varied to allow us to think of them as merely the 

1 Roscher, Nationaldkonomik , § 25. 2 Turkman, vol. i, pp. 289-280. 
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productions of domestic industry in the full sense of the word. Thus we are 
compelled to assume that there was a distinct class of handicraftsmen. 

With these brief observations I proceed to enter more closely into this 
question. 

Special skill seems to have been shewn in the working of metals. The 
manufacture of instruments of gold and brass or bronze was the most impor¬ 
tant branch of this industry ; but silver, copper and lead too seem to have 
been worked 1 . We must not forget that the Avesta texts are too scanty to 
furnish an idea of the instruments which they made use of, or of their mode 
of working and technical knowledge. 

Gold was the best known and most precious metal. No less on account 
of its brilliancy and splendour, than on account of the little difficulty which 
it offers to the workman, it was employed first of all metals in different 
parts of the world. 

In Old-Iriin jewellery w'as chiefly made of gold. The Avesta 2 speaks of 
golden fillets, ear-rings and necklaces. Gold cups or bow ls seem to have been 
used on the occasions of the Hauma consecration 3 . Gold was also employed 
for the embellishment of arms, particularly the hilts of daggers and swords. 
The dagger, which the legendary king Yima wore as a badge of his sovereign 
power, is styled ‘decorated with gold’ 4 * . Finally, it must be mentioned 
that gold embroidery on garments, coverings and carpets was not quite 
unknown 

The chariot and the chariot-wdieels of the wind-yazata Vajm and of Mithra 
are made of gold. The former wears a girdle, a helmet, and arms of gold ; 
the latter is clad in a gold coat-of-mail 6 . The very hoofs of the horses of 
Mithra and Srausha are shod with gold or silver 7 . 

It is hardly necessary to say that these words are merely metaphorical. 
Certainly no one will conclude from such descriptions that helmets or mail- 
coats, nay, even chariots and wheels and horse-shoes, were made of gold ! 
Yet by these figures of speech it is proved beyond doubt that these precious 
metals were worked to no little extent. We see also that gold was considered a 

1 Vide pp. 147-148 of OKA . Tho workshop (?) of a worker in metals is called pisra. 
The particular class is denoted by the compounds : zaranyosaepa , erezato-swipa, &c« 
Pisra may be connected with Skr. pig ‘to adorn, to decorate, to work skilfully *; scv}pa 
must be derived from rt. sip, which has been preserved in N.P. sijtan ‘to harden.’ For 
tho whole statement compare Vd. VITI, 87 seq., where you will find a list of manufactures 
in which fire is used. 

2 ZaranyZ-pusa ‘with golden fillets’ (Yt. XV, 57; XIX, 41); zaranyd-mim ‘with 
a golden naqklace’ (Yt. XV, 57). Cf. Yt. V, 127 and p. 227 of OKA. 

3 Taehtra. zaranaena. Ys . X , 17. 

4 Ashtra.zaranyli-paesa. Vd. II, 7. Cf. Skr. hiranya-peqas . 

« See pp. 223, 225, 227 of OKA. 

6 Yt; XV, 57 ; X, 112, 124, 136. 7 Yt. X, 125 ; Ys. LVil, 27 
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symbol of affluence and splendour and therefore reckoned among the possessions 
of divine beings. 

Besides vessels of gold there were others of silver, brass and copper, and 
likewise of stone, clay and wood 1 . Those of brass or lead were of least value- 
The most common things only, used in every-day life, wore made of these 
materials. It must be remarked that vessels of lead were apt to become very 
dangerous to health 2 . 

Silver was considered inferior only to gold. But the former was worked 
far less than the latter. The cup in which the Hauina is purified is made either 
of gold or silver. Mithra wears on his head a helmet of silver 3 . 

Arms and weapons are chiefly made of brass or bronze, e.g., helmets and 
ooats-of-mail, arrow-heads and metal-heads of clubs, as well as the blades of 
swords and daggers 4 * . In the A vesta, therefore, the word c brass ’ is 
metaphorically employed for arms. 

Clubs were also covered with plates and knobs of copper to increase their 
size and weight 6 . 

I come now to pottery. 

Earthen vessels have already been mentioned above. They were usually 
baked in kilns 6 specially constructed for the purpose. The art of making and 
burning tiles was also well known. But glass, as I think, was not yet made. 
The belief that the old Iranians manufactured glass would lead to important 
conclusions in the history of civilization. But it rests only on an incorrect 
interpretation of the text 7 . 

I would, likewise, ascribe the use of coal as fuel to the age of the A vesta. 8 
The melting of metals required a fire of intense heat. This want may first have* 
led to the use of coal. The material was less deficient in old times, we may 
suppose, than now-a days. 

1 Vd. VII, 71 seq. treats of the cleansing of such vessels. Cf. havana,yaghactia 
(Ys. XXII, 2). 

^ _ 

2 Ayaghasrwm .vet. srum.va.nHema . khshathra.vairya. Vd, XVI, 6. 

3 Ys. X, 17 ; Yt. X, 112. 

4 An iron-fomdry is called Jra hich (Yt. X, 96). Compare Skr. sam-sich, Athrawa 
veda, XI, 8, 13 (B.R. sub voce). 

fi Hence chaktishanam - haosafnacnandm, Yt. X, 130. 

6 Tanura , N.P. tarifir, seems to denote the potter’s kiln. 

7 Vd. VriI, 84-85 says khwnbat.hacJta.zemaini-pachikat and khumbat.hacha.yamo —• 
pachikat. The first I translate ‘ from a potter’s kiln, where clay is burned,’ the latter 
‘from a potter’s kiln, where vessels are burned.* The former term refers to the making 
of tiles, the latter to pottery in its proper sense. It cannot be thought strange that 
the making of the two articles was regarded as a single manufacture* and both are 
therefore called khwnba. Of course yama is connected with N.P. jam ‘ poculum' 

3 I infer this from Vd. VIII, 95, where I identify the word skairya with N.P. sakar , 
Sag fir coal.’ Thus also Geldner, 
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The art of weaving , though very old and knowii already in the Indo- 
Germanic period, is mentioned quite casually in the Avesta 1 . With it is 
mentioned the art of working the skins of beasts into garments. Since Anahit a 
especially is represented as clad in skins, I conjecture that the robes of the 
nobility in particular were trimmed with fur. The passage referred to proves 
at the same time, that they knew well the seasons in which it was either profit¬ 
able or the reverse to hunt beasts for their fur. 

The building of carriages and the making of harness attained a high degree 
of perfection among the old Iranians and the old Indians. But it is to be 
regretted that many of the terms in question are obscure in the Avesta. 

A distinction was made, I think, between war-chariots and baggage- 
wagons, The former bore a driver and a combatant ; the latter served for the 
carriage of goods during peace. 

As a rule there were two horses to each chariot. They stood on the right 
and left sides of the pole, and their halters were fastened to it bv means of iron 
hooks 2 . Sometimes a c arri age - and - f o ur was used 3 . Rich and noble gentle¬ 
men chiefly indulged in this luxury. The chariots of the yazatas , therefore, are 
especially described as drawn by four horses. 

§ 21. Medicine and Commerce. 

The art of healing appears in t he Avesta as a profession of a higher order. 
It plays no unimportant part in our texts. It had apparently already attained 
a certain degree of perfection ; and, as I am inclined to believe, the priests 
all devoted themselves to this profession*. 

Diseases were of course cosidered by the old Iranians to be the creat ions 
of Evil. They make their appearance in numberless forms. There are ten 
thousand, as the Bundehish asserts*. Angra Manyu created them on earth 
to damage the pious people. But Ahura Mazda set bounds no less to this 
plague than to all other works of the demons. He made t he healing plants to 
grow, by the juice of which patients are healed 6 . 

1 Vap ‘to wortvo.* Cf. vastra-ubdfMna ‘woven garments.’ More difficult of inter¬ 
pretation is izfwnri.vasytra, which can scarcely he separated from *iza , Skr. aja, Aja ‘ goat.* 
It does not, therefore, signify garments of skins, but those made from the hair of goat 
Cf. p. 224, note R of OKA 

2 Av. ratha and vasha. A horse completely harnessed is called aspa-yukhta. 

3 Akhna and ahvi-dana (=rSkr. abhidJianl ; pf. also Tomtisrhek, Pamirdiuhkte. . 
p. 73). Also in Yt. X, 125 some parts of the harness ar e enumerated, e.g., ham isa. <Sima ; 
but I cannot make out their meaning. 

* Vdsha.chathru-yukhta, Vd. VII, 41. 

5 Baeahaza, ‘art to healing,* ‘medicine,* and ‘physician.* The last is also called 

thmnanaghvat, . Again medicine is baishazya. Cf. Skr. hhishaj and bhvahaja. The 

expression vimadhagh for ‘ curing ’ (Vd. VII, 38) deserves attention, because it is akin 
to Latin medeor , medir,ua> medicina . Compare, for the whole, Spiegel, E.A. vol. iii, pp. 
581-582. 

* Bdh. IX, 4 ; West, * Pahl&vi Texts,’ parti, p. 31. * Vd. XX, 3—4 ; XXII, 2, 



Fevers chiefly are endemic in ancient as well as in modern Iran. They 
appear in different forms, and arc, therefore, denoted in the Avesta by different 
names. Some of those names, for reasons which aro apparent, originally mean 
6 flame ’ or * heat V 

The puerperal fever in particular is also mentioned in the Avesta as occur¬ 
ring to women in child-bed, and often endangering their lives. Like all other 
fevers, it is accompanied by a tormenting thirst 2 . 

Women, moreover are exposed to divers diseases. Among them the 
Avesta mentions the disorder of the niamtruum, consisting in an abnormal 
duration of hemorrhage 3 . 

Headaches also afflicted the Iranian 4 . Caries , or consumption 6 —the 
term in question is obscure—destroyed the strength of his body. An excess of 
sexual desire 6 might likewise become a sort of disease. 

A grave national evil existed in divers cutaneous disorders, among which 
I shall only specify the itch. Most terrible was leprosy, which covers and 
destroys the body of the patient . It rages now-a-days too all over Central Asia 
and certain tracts of Persia 7 . 

The bite of snakes caused death by poisoning. This may be understood 
by 4 the calamity caused by serpents/ spoken of in the Avesta. Some plants 
too, contained deadly venom, which might be fatal to the incautious 8 . 

Furthermore, there arc enumerated in the Avest a a series, for the most part 
of bodily defects and infirmities, W'hich were regarded as emblems of the evil 
spirit. There were people with a hump on their breasts or backs, stammerers, 

1 Dazhn (Vd. XX, 3), from rt. d<72=Skr. dah ‘to burn.’ Next comp. tafnu=z Phlv- 
tapashn (N.P. Uibish 4 febris ’ ); sarasti or sarastya (Phlv. garni 4 heat, flame, ; ’ according 

to ftarmestoter, Vd. p. 221, n. 1., it must mean the ague); naiza and naezagh (Phlv. 
tanptdzzS.V- tanbad 4 rigor febris, feverish chill ; ’ yot in Yt. XIV, 33 it is usod meta¬ 
phorically for 4 fire ’ ). 

2 Yczicha.h?. ham. tafno. jasat. avi. lanuyS. zdishnuy&i yezicha. he. dva. yattka. avi 
achinhto. a jasat, yascha. sitdho. yascha. tarshno, Vd. VII, 70. The word zvishnu may b© 
connocted with the root zan ‘ to bear (children).’ 

3 Vd. XVI, 8 seq. I will no longer assert with confidence that pishtra and skcflda 
in Vd. V. 59, denote sexual diseases. 

4 Sararni, from sara 4 head ’ 

r» Vazcmnd-asli. Consumption, as a consequence of unnatural practices, is probably 
meant in Vd. XVII f, 54 by 4 wo dry away from him his tongue and his fat-.’ 

fl Vavercshi (Yt. XIII, 131) is certainly connected with Ski*, vfsh, vfahan . In Vd. 
VII, 58, which may be regarded more or less as a parallel passage, we read aghZMish 
poumshu. asti. varexo, but the text is corrupt-. I should like to change the first word into 
aghaoahtiah (cf. maidhynsherna, perhaps for maidhyaoshma according to Zddm G. vol. xxstv, 
p. ' evil desire/ from agha udhti. 

* Garennzrz X.P. gar, and pamrm—Skr. patnun ‘itch ’; jjan so.vlla-re to - tonush=N. I*. 
jjies ‘leprosy.’ Cf. Polak, Persian, vol. ii, p. 305 ; Schuyler, Turkistdn, vol. i, pp. 147— 
148. 

* Azhi-kamhtcnb tba ’sho .— Kapasti.zriHA ,P, kabast * poison.’ 1 must pass over other 
names of diseases, as azhana , azhahva, kurugha, duruka > since they are not intelligible. 
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dwarfs or hunch-backed people and such as had overgrown teeth 1 . To these 
must be added the blind and the deaf, the halt and the lame, the dumb and the 
idiotic. They are all marked by the devil [disease] and therefore excluded from 
the sacrifices of the pure yazata Anahita 2 * 

4 Healing by means of sayings (mathra) ’ was considered the chief and most 
efficacious kind of medical treatment 3 . But nobody could utter religious 
sayings and prayers more efficaciously than priests. The physicians, therefore 
belonged to the priestly order. 

If prayers had not the wished-for effect and if the demons of disease would 
not depart from the patient, the physician was called in to help by his skill. 
According to the kind of disorder, therapeutics or surgery, ‘ the cure by means 
of plants’ or ‘ the cure by means of apparatus’ was employed 4 . 

The best healing powers have been given by Ahura Mazda to plants 
especially the poisonous ones. In them deadly and healing qualities are 
combined 6 . To water also healing power was attributed both by the 
Iranians and the Indians 6 . Hence it is that Amertat and Harvatat, the 
genii of a long and healthy life, preside over water and plants. 

The art of curing was thought very ancient. Its origin is traced back to 
the divine beings by tradition. This art was greatly valued by the Avesta 
people. The last three chapters of the Vcndidad are almost exclusively 
devoted to it, and it is here that its origin is described. 

Thriiri 7 , we arc told, was the first ‘ of the helping, prudent, powerful* 
intelligent and rich men belonging to the family of the Paradhdta , who fought 
against sickness and death 8 . At his request Mazda causes the numberless 
multitude of healing plants to grow 9 . It is also he, according to tradition, 
who first contrived the double mode of treatment, either by plants having 
medicinal qualities or by surgical operations. With native simplicity he is 

1 Vd. II, 29 ; frakava, updkava, apdvuya, kasvi, vimito-dantan . Tho translation 
of the different terms is basod upon tradition. 

3 Ys. V, 93. Auda~Shr. andha 4 blind.’ Karena ’ comp. Tomaschek, Pamirdialckte, 
p. 83 (Skr. kartoa * oar ’). Drva perhaps =c ihruva 4 fixed, not being able to move,’ hence 
4 lame.’ MurazzzSkr. mura 4 silly, idiotic.’ Ara may perhaps be derived from the roots 
m=Skr. rd ‘to utter a sound,* with the primitive «, hence ‘dumb.* Finally, ray ha comes 
from the root ragfi— Skr. fas * to hobble.’ 

3 Mdtkrd-baeshaza (T 7 d. VII, 44). The mathra and mrhdo are expressly called 
ba]$kaza or baeskazya 4 healing, curing.’ Vd. IX, 27 ; X, 5 ; Yt. Ill, 5. 

* Urvard-baishaza and karetd-bavxhuza. Vd. VIT, 44. 

6 Comp, vish-chithrcm 4 a remedy coining from poisonous plants.’ 

6 Comp. Rv. I, 23. 19-21 ; Zimmer, Aih. p. 272. 

7 Av. Thrita corresponds to the Indian Trita , to which, as is known, the Greek- 
Tpircur, TpirtovU, Tfuroycmz aro correlative. Evidently Trita was, originally, the 
deity of the water, either celestial or terrestrial. Since water was considered to possess 
sanative qualities, he might fitly be made the inventor and protector of medicdl 
science* 

s Vd. XX, 1-2. 9 Urvardo .baas hazy do, Vd. XX, 4. 

33 
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said to have requested from Ahura Mazda as a boon a medicine coming from 
poisonous plants, and a metallic knife 1 . 

Medical treatment did not extend to men only, but also to beasts 2 . There 
are special precepts regarding the efforts which must be made in order to cure 
dogs that have run mad. Medicine should be administered to them entirely in 
the same way as to man. If this is done in vain it is permitted to use violence 3 . 

He who intended to practise medicine was obliged to undergo a kind of 
preliminary examination, in connection with which the most characteristic 
feature was that surgical experiments were made on unbelievers. If they 
died under awkward hands, the loss was not considered a great one. 

If he who underwent the examination failed in three operations, he was 
incapable for ever of becoming a physician. If, nevertheless, ho practised 
medicine, and if one of his patients died in consequence of injudicious treatment 
it was imputed to him as intentional murder. But if, on the contrary, he 
succeeded in three operations and the patients recovered, he was allowed to 
practise without any restriction 4 . 

If the physician was called to a sick person, he was obliged to answer the 
summons as soon as possible. But the Vendidad deprecates hastiness in the 
treatment of the sick. Great importance was evidently attached to a correct 
diagnosis. The physician must observe each symptom of the disease and 
learn its nature before he decides on this or that remedy. If a disease has 
begun in the morning, the treatment is to commence in the day-time ; if during 
the day,it shall be commenced in the night ; if in the night, the physician has 
to commence by day-break. 6 This is a precept that was certainly dispensed 
with in cases of emergency. 

The fee—which, it seems, was to be paid only after a successful cure—is 
laid down already in the Vendidftd •. In speaking of the fee of a physician I 
enter upon the investigation of a very important matter in the civilization of 
the Avesta people, viz. the question of money. 

The fee differs for men according to rank and calling, for beasts according 
to their utility. A priest is to be cured for a blessing. Therefore, he pays no 
taxes. 

For curing the master of a house, the head of a village, the president of a 
community, and the sovereign of a country respectively, there should be paid 

1 Vish-chilhrem. dim.ayamtaMyapta.ktuikaUira.i>airya, Vd. XX, 3. The Jastterm 
denotes firstly * metal,’ then ‘a metallic tool,’ ‘a knife,’ as in Vd. IX, 9. 

a Vd. VIr, 43. 3 Vd. XIII, 35 seq. 

4 Those regulations are found in Vd. VII, 30-40. 

** Y*zi*Mzirdhva*mrrcfinhaite, arczafiva^baeshnzydt ; yezi . arfzahvo.m crenchciitv , 
khshapohm. bazxhazydt; yezi . khshapdhva . mettnehaite , ushahva . baashazydt , Vd, 
XXI,3 The sickness * is hero the grammatical subject. JMerench cannot mean, of course 
to kill but only 4 to hurt, to prove hurtful.’ Comp. Skr. mrch . 

6 Vd. VII, 41-43. 
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an ass, an ox, a horse or camel, and a carriage with four horses. For ladies, 
payment must be made, according to their rank, of the corresponding female 
beasts, a she-ass, a cow, a marc or a shc-camel. The cure of a child of a family, 
particularly of a son, seems to have cost a horse. For curing a domestic ani¬ 
mal the one next in value was always given ; for a horse a cow, for an ox an 
ass, for an ass a sheep, while, last of all, bread and milk were given for a sheep. 

We see that natural products, especially domestic animals, were the 
regular medium of payment. Thus the circumstances of the A vesta people 
were quite similar to those of the old northern nations and of the first epochs 
of Rome. In the one, cattle were regarded as the standard of value and 
money 1 ; in the other, all bargains were originally effected by bartering do¬ 
mestic animals, and coined money was not substituted before the legislation 
of the decemvirs. 

Even in the making of contracts cattle or sheep were given in pledge, 
according to the precepts of the Avesta. He who violated or revoked such a 
contract had to give, according to the agreement, one or more head from his 
herd or flock. 

The fee payable to a priest for performing the purificatory ceremonies 
was settled in domestic animals just like the fees of physicians. And here it 
is expressly laid down that the beasts themselves shall be given as far as prac¬ 
ticable. Only in exceptional cases it was allowed to expiate a fault or trans¬ 
gression by giving other movable goods 2 . 

No proof can be adduced that we ought to understand by movable goods 
also coined money. On the contrary, this is contradicted by all other condi- 
lions of commerce. Wherever coined money is once known and in general 
use, it is impossible to think that payment in animals can be customary or 
desirable, even in the case of priests, to whom such property in animals could 
not but be inconvenient , considering that the nature of their duties constantly 
called them away from their own homes. 

At most, it might be conceded that the nobility amassed, here and there 
in their houses, trinkets, jewels and other precious things which might per¬ 
haps serve as means of payment in some cases 3 . 

i Weinhold, Altnordische.fi Leben , p. 202. 

3 Vd. IX, 37-39: 4 ... If thoy can afford it, the Mazdayasmi. shall deliver to that 
man these animals from out of their herds or flocks. But if they cannot, thoy shall replace 
thorn by some other goods (a nydm. avarvtandm).' This translation of the passage, according 
to which the animals are evidently considered as being themselves avarrfa, proves that 
movable goods in general are only meant by it. The same is apparently signified by 
shnsta or khshaeta (=Phlv. khvdstak). If this is given as were gild ‘compensation fop 
a murder ’ (Vd. IV, 44), we cannot doubt that horses, cattle or sheep are meant more than 
anything else. 

3 This might bo inferred from Yt. XTII, 07 ; 4 Just as a man, a valiant warrior, armed 
and watchful, drives (the enemies) away from his collected treasures (hush-hdm-beretat 
hcteha,shactdt.y 
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Similar circumstances are found at least among cognate nations in a 
similar stage of civilization. So it is with the ancient Germans and the Indians 
of the Rig-veda. ‘ The chiefs of the Germans pay by means of horses and 
jewels ; excellent horses and rings are given as gifts of honour ; horses and 
jewels are very often granted as rewards in “ Beowulf/' The same is the 
case with the Vedic tribes : Nishka , a golden ornament for the neck or breast, 
serves as a present together with horses : ‘‘A hundred Nishka were given me 
(says the poet of Kakshivanl) by the king who stood in need ; with a hundred 
horses I was presented in one day. 1 ” 

Of course we cannot speak properly of commercial intercourse, w T hcre a 
system of currency was entirely wanting. It w as, I suppose, limited to the 
exchange of natural products between neighbouring communities. 

But the desire to enter into commercial relations with other provinces 
cannot be said not to have existed in the time of the A vesta. The attempt 
was made to construct the first bridges and ways. The building of bridges in 
particular is highty meritorious, since streams and rivers are among the 
greatest obstacles to commerce 2 . In the garden Vara , laid out by Yima 
(who during the great deluge finds here an asylum with his family), there are 
bridges and roads, as signs of good order and mangement. 

In conclusion, I shall mention some of the standards of measure used in 
the A vesta. 

A dry measure used for grain and even for liquids was the Danare 3 . I 
cannot say how' much it contained. 

The smaller linear measures are taken from parts of the human body 
and especially the finger. Sometimes, too, the uppermost joint of the middle 
finger is employed as a still smaller unit. Then follows the span, next the ell 
(the fore-arm from the top of the finger to the elbow), and, finally, the whole 
arm 4 . 

The foot served for a further unit of measure ; three feet make a pace 6 . 

1 Zimmer, AiL. p. 2X9. 

2 Comp. Ad. XIV, 36; XVIIf, 74. ‘Way’ is ?wcrrcr//ia=Skr. mdrga , (Vd. II, 20). 
Bridge is peshu (= perdu , from the root par ‘to pass ovor’ ), originally only a natural 

food. The bridge supported on piles or pillars is called more specifically Jrascliinbana 
(cf. skernba , Skr. skambha). Also /taeiuzn Skr. setu means, I think both ‘ford* and 
‘ bridge.* 

3 According to Vd. XVI, 7, a menstruating woman is to receive for (daily) food one 
Danar tdg{lra(1) and two Danar khshdudra. De Harlez ( Av . tr . vol. i, p. 235, note 5) 
observes regarding the ddnare. : ‘Mesure de capacity ou de poids dont la base cat une cer- 
taine quantity de grain. Elle parait peser environ 700 grains.* 

t 4 Finger = m .erezu (the Skr. dishthi also is a linear measure, see B.R. sub voce ) 

‘ finger-point ’=t6i*/«, Vd. XVII, 5, and 7 ; ‘ span ’=zvita*ti, N.P. bidast ; ‘ ell ’=vtbdzu 
‘rabdzu (Skr , prab&hu) or frdrathni (Skr. aratni); ‘arm ’=bdzu=Skr. bdhu . 

‘ Foot *=pod/ia, as in ihripadha and navapadha ; also gdya as in aevo-gdya and 
thrigaya. Vd. IX, 8, and 10, 
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A greater length was determined by the H&thra. Three or four made a 
Parasang ( Farsang) K A very interesting measure of length is the Chartu . 
Like the stadion of old Greece it seems to have been the length of the race- 
ground settled by use. But it might perhaps have been the distance made 
by a horse and his rider in one run 3 . In Ibis case the length of the Charlu 
would be entirely vague and unsettled. 

§ 22, The Settlements of the Avesta People. 

TliJi Avesta contains a whole series of expressions, having the general 
signification of 4 colony ’ or 4 settlement.’ Sometimes they designate merely 
the relations in which the individual lives with his family and his domestics 
sometimes the hamlet or the village, sometimes even the entire district attach¬ 
ed to it, sometimes the country, so far as it is in general cultivated and inha¬ 
bited, in opposition to the surrounding unoccupied regions 3 . 

1 Justi (in his Hdb.) says that the word h/lthra denotes ‘ A measure of distance 1000 
feet longer than a parasang' But compare the different meaning of it given by West, 
Pahlavi Texts , part i, p. 46, note 5, and p. 98, note 2 ; Bdh. XIV, 4 ; XVI, 7, 29. 

2 Char flu is, indeed, connected with the root char ‘ to run,’ and chareta * race-ground.* 
The * Vara’ of Yiraa is said to be a charlu long in every direction (Vd. II, 25). The 
tradition translates the word asp-rds 1 horse-way.’ 

8 The most important expressions may he traced partly from the root khshi , shi 
r=Skr. kshi, partly from /tadrrSkr. mid ‘ to sit down,’ partly also from karesh'si Skr. kfsh 
‘ to make furrows, to cultivate the field.’ To khshi belong :—1. Shiti (such as hu-shitizs: 
Skr. sukshitiy next rdmo-shiti ‘quiet, secure settlement,’ and danghd-shiti ‘lasting 
settlement ’ ; ydirya hushiti ‘ yearty, good dwelling ’ is to be particularly noticed, because 
in this expression an allusion is contained to a changing of the field.—2. Shuithernan 
in hushoitheman and shay ana. The last one means the land generally inhabited, hence 
airy d-shay ana. Gava is a shay ana , i.e., the habitable part in Sughdha, Khnenta in 
Vehrkana, Vaikeila in the land of the Duzhaka.—3. Shdithra is the ‘field.* Hence 
this word stands together with conceptions such as gaoyaoiti ‘ pasture-ground, 1 maithana 

dwelling,’ asagh ‘district.’ Of. also shdithrya.apascha.zcmascha.urvardoscha p. 207, 
note 3. In Ys. 31, 16 shoithrya stands as elsewhere zahtu . 

To the root had belong hademan , ‘ settlement,’ and hadish, meaning the same. The 
latter word occurs thrice in the Vispered with the characteristic epithet ‘rich in fields.’ 
The former one belongs to the G&thu. dialect. To karesh belongs karsha in karshd-rdza 
‘founding, disposing and ruling settlements.’ With this compare Ys. II, 2 : ‘The 
horse curses his rider : In future shalt thou not trap, mount, or z*cin a courser, as thou 
implorost not for strength for me in the numerous community, in the settlement abounding 
in heroes.’ From the Old-Indian krshti and charshani may be taken for comparison, 
particularly paricha-krshfayah or charshanayali ‘ the live tribes.’ With such names the 
Arians characterize themselves with prido as a nation pursuing agriculture. (Comp, 
also Joh. Schmidt, K.Z. XXV, p. 89). In the Avesta karsliival still denotes the rustic 
or peasant. 

Further expressions are : maHhana ;, matithanya, and maltha ‘ lodging, dwelling 
premises of a farm.’ According to Yt. XIII. 57, maethana must concur with, shdithra . 

Co 

Worthy of notice are also such formations as at agh , shdithra , gaoyaoti , tnaethana , Ys. I. 
16 * II. 16, III. 18, where tnaethana , I believe, denotes 'house and farm’ as opposed 
to field ( shdithra) and meadow (gaoyaoti). Herewith corresponds Ys. X. 7, ahi. vise 
uta.maethanem ‘village and farm.* These words belong, according to Geldner (Metrifc 
pp. 147 and 156, note 16), to the commentary. 
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This of itself proves what importance fixed settlements had in developing 
the civilization of the Avcsta nation. It may be said with perfect justice 
that they generally formed the central point of their entire economical, reli¬ 
gious and political life. The settled agriculturists and breeders of cattle are 
on the one side, and the homeless, restless, wandering herdsmen are on the 
other : these are the two great bodies, sharply opposed to each other, into 
which the inhabitants of ancient- Iran were divided. 

Though my present subject is, therefore, the system of settlement adopt¬ 
ed by the A vesta people, still 1 must again discuss all its social features. In 
the section on ' Cattle- Breeding and Agriculture/ 1 have only dwelt upon the 
extent to which the economical life of the A vest a people had developed itself ; 
ill order to avoid repetitions T have not in the first place considered the course 
of that development. This historical part of the question must here neces¬ 
sarily appear in the foreground as far as possible. The chief point now is to 
trace the natural beginnings of the division mentioned above, and to show- 
how the separation became wider and wider in course of time. It had be¬ 
come gradually more and more hostile and incompensable, since one portion 
of the nation began to advance vigorously on the path of civilization, while 
the other remained stationary in its earlier stage of culture. 

Fixed habitations are to the old Iranian the beau-ideal of good fortune, 
of rest, and of peace. They are a gift of the heavenly ones. Tishtrya is 
called ‘the dispenser of the field/ He and Mithra bestow good and peaceful 
settlements and long-lasting habitations 

In quite a similar manner the Vedic Indian in his hymns prays for ‘ good 
settlement 9 from the Gods. India, Agni, Soma, grant them to the pious 

Also gaetka denotes frequently ‘ settlement, premises of a farm.’ Thus iri the word 
hadha-gaHha ‘inmate.’ It originally means ‘possession, property’ (vide p. 170, note 
3), from root yi~ji ‘to conquer, to obtain by victory, to acquire.’ Comp. Skr. jaya , 
which lias quito the same meaning. Then yaetha often moans ‘ people,’ particularly, 

I think, in such expressions as ashahe.gartlido ‘ people of the pious,* Ys. XXXI, 1 ; 
Yt. V, 34; XIX, 41 and 03. The transition of meaning from ‘settlement’ to ‘people 
living in settlements, settlers,’ is found also in Skr. kxhiti arid Av. hademan . To the Av- 
gailha corresponds Old-Persian ymihd . The word stands near many a. and denotes 
evidently the whole farm together with (lie farm-buildings as opposed to the dwelling 
house in particular. There is no doubt that yaetha often means ‘the herds.’ 1 include 
here chiefly drvd ga'itha ‘possessing healthy liords,* which stands near haurva-fshu, further 
Yt. VIII, 29. whore vdutra and yaUha , ‘fields and herds,’ are combined. 

It would be very interesting if wo could ascertain whethor lefts ha thru (certainlyi=N.l\ 
shahar ‘ town ’ ; should that word come from nhoithra , it must sound aliehar) may mean 
‘fortified settlement.’ It is striking that all the passages which may be adduced as 
proof, belong to the Gathas. Comp. Ys. 45. 9 and 46. 16, but chiefly 34.3, whore it is said 
that the farms lie in the fortified settlement (vtxpdo.yae f thdo.d. khshathrdi). If the transla¬ 
tion be correct, wo might ascertain in the case of Iran, the normal development of the 
town from the village surrounded with wall and trenches. 

Finally, 1 mention vis ‘ village,’ and nmdna ‘ singlo farm,’ of which I shall speak 
further on. 

1 Shu it brake hutch tar r,, hushayann , rdmd-shibi , dareyho-shiti are in Yt. VIII. 2 and 
X- 4, appellatives of the two genii. 
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man 1 . To him before all they belong, who stands under heavenly protec¬ 
tion. Or they are possessed by the powerful ruler who protects his people 
with a strong hand and keeps away the enemy from his borders 

Settlements can be nat urally founded only in such places where there are 
rich pastures for cattle and sufficient arable land. Hence they are called ‘ the 
rich in fields.’ 

‘ When wall, O Mazda ! at the same time with piety, devoted sense 

Fall to our lot, and together with power a good settlement rich in fields ? 3 ' 

The loyal attachment to it is closely connected with the high regard 
entertained for the settlement. The nomad moves from one pasture-ground 
to another ; whenever he finds fodder for his herds, he halts; when there is 
none left he carelessly advances further. 

The settlers on the other hand display their native feeling. They foster a 
noble love and reverence for the land already cultivated by their ancestors and 
inherited from them. It is an injustice and a shame to abandon them. This is 
doubtless implied in the words : 

‘ May we be such as preserve their settlement s. 

Not. such as forsake them 4 / 

Let us transfer ourselves to that pciiod of time in which the Arianor Indo- 
Iranian tribes advanced gradually from their original home towards the south. 

It is well known that even thus early agriculture was no longer foreign to the 
Indo-Germans. The breeding of cattle was, however, paramount. When, in 
their wanderings and migrations, the Ariaus took possession of the districts 
on the northern slope of Paropamisus, they naturally led a life at least half- 
nomadic. Though they were not continually in motion, still we may assume 
a constant change of pasture-lands in winter and summer. 

The breeding of cattle amongst the nomads, however, is everywhere on a 
large scale, while the mode of agriculture which they pursue is characteristic 
as wasting to the soil. Wherever they repose with their herds a suit able piece of 
land is brought under the plough to produce the necessary supply of corn. 
The pasturage having been consumed and the single harvest got in, and the 
colder season returning, the exhausted soil is abandoned and another district is 
visited. 

1 Suhshiti (hU'shiti), Kv. il. U>*8 : X. 20. 10 ; V. 6. 8 ; VI. 2. II : I. 01.21 ; IX, 108 13. 

a Kv. I. 40*8 ; VI1. 74* fl. 

3 Ys. XLVJII. 11 hushiti&h.vastravuit /. (if. Vsp. IX, 5, the epithets ashavat. vdstravnL 
mar BZhdikaVat.Jivdthraval with h adh i*sh. As here, sixain, as ha stands near vdstra, il may 
bo taken for 4 corn, bread,*, as in Vd. III. 3 (vide OIK. p. 235, note 2 and p. 408, note 1) 
Hmthra is naturally to bo separated into hn uthra , and opposed to duzhdthra. 

4 Yt. X, 75 ; buyamadt.shdithro-pdno*mu.buyama.shdithrSiricJid. The glossographers 
add here the current ideas md - nmdno-iricho md viao-irichd, <fcc., which appear to be a gloss 
even because shoithra stands first, what is certainly not conformable to the system. 
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The nomadic way of living presupposes in consequence a very extensive 
territory with a thin population. With the increase in the number of inhabi¬ 
tants, people are obliged to remain content with a more confined space. The 
change of pasture-lands according to the seasons is discontinued. In colder 
districts on mountains a kind of husbandry peculiar to them takes its place; 
cattle are fed in stables during winter, and driven over the mountain-pastures 
during summer. 

The abode becomes a permanent one, and houses of a more solid kind are 
naturally constructed. They are built to last longer and are more adapted to 
the requirements of the climate. The soil occupied is worked with the utmost 
regard to its capabilities ; a ruthless and exhausting mode of cultivation would 
merely harm him who pursued it. More attention is paid to agriculture 
because relatively it pays better than the breeding of cattle. At the same time 
agriculture becomes more imperative, since a change of the fields no longer 
takes place, and the management of the farm becomes also more rational and 
systematic. Slowly, and gradually, and not by violent fits and starts, takes 
place the development by which the nomadic tribes are changed into a settled 
nation devoted to agriculture. 

To this transitional stage the Arians had evidently arrived even before 
their separation. But arable soil is not to be found in abundance even in the 
Hindukush districts. L might therefore believe that it was actually the want of 
such a soil which induced t he Indian tribes to emigrate through the Suleiman 
passes. 

Of the Iranian tribes, several persisted in tlicir nomadic way of living. 
But those whom we designate as the A vesta people are, in the earliest epoch 
when we hear of them, already in that stage of transition. 

Here we have in my opinion reached a point where a very important 
difference prevails between the Oat-ha period and that of the later Avesta. 

In the Gfithas the 4 cow ’ is the peculiar centre of the economical life. 
Agriculture is by no means unknown, but- it is far from occupying the same place 
as the breeding of horned cattle. The perfection of the latter indeed is probably 
also a characteristic mark of the transition from nomadic life to fixed settle¬ 
ments. The more easily moveable, small cattle, such as sheep and goats, form 
the principal property of wandering herdsmen. 

Ahura Mazda is in the Gathiis emphatically called the ‘ Fashioner of the 
Cow.’ It is He who created her for the benefit of mankind. The divine spirits 
themselves take care that she may find sufficient pasture. Several epithets of 
honour are conceded to her 1 . Nay more, an entire hymn treats exclusively of 

l (le.uxh.tasha, epithet of Ahura, Ys. XXIX, 2 ; XXXI, 1); ye.ahmfii.tfum. 
runyG'&keretlmJi&m-tashat ‘who created for us the delight-bestowing cow,’ Ys. XLVII 
2* Besides rany&skcreti, chiefly hudhao ‘ bestowing good things ’ occurs as an epithet 
of the cow, which epithet is also usual in the later Avesta. 
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the wrongs and oppressions which she endures at the hands of her enemies the 
nomads. The heavenly powers themselves consult how that evil may be 
checked, and promise to send Za rat hush tra as a saviour and helper upon the 
earth*. 

It is erroneous to assume 1 hat the growth of agriculture led the nation to 
settle down in permanent dwellings. The development of agriculture on the 
contrary is frequently the result of a more fixed establishment, both of which 
however, are in turn perfected by a more st udied and rational cultivation of 
cattle breeding, especially the breeding of neal call le. 

This the poets of t he Gfithfis knew very well : 

She, the cow, gave us good settlements and prosperity 
And estates, she that was longed for by the good ; 

For her caused the plants to germinate according to the holy order 
Ahura Mazda from the beginning of the first world 2 .’ 

And how at this time agriculture and the breeding of neat-cattle mutually 
influenced each other, is exf)ressed in the following stanza : 

6 But she, the cow, selected of those two the active countryman for 
herself. 

As her pious lord, the guardian of the good mind. 

But he who did not follow agriculture did not participate in the good 
religion, though he attempted to deceive 3 .’ 

So also the Gut-lias. But on the other hand quite a different picture is 
presented in the younger A vesta. But here also the possession of herds is 
highly esteemed. Mithra is called 5 the bestower of herds 4 .' The yazatas are 
entreated for bullocks and horses, and their possession is looked upon as a gift 
of grace from the heavenly powers 5 . But the 4 cow ’ does not in the least 
figure so prominently as in the epoch described by the Guthiis. 

The economical development lias continually and regularly advanced. 
Agriculture has undergone important technical improvement. At this time 
it is no longer of secondary consideration, but stands on the same level with 
cattle breeding ; in fact it even appears to surpass the latter in value and im¬ 
portance^. That transition which began in the Arian period and continued in 

l Ys. XXIX. 

3 Ys. XLVIII, 15. Hd at- the beginning of the stanza refers doubtlessly to gavoi of 
the precedent stanza ; vagheus, h ■m-fwaghdJwtrkhdhe refers to ha , and is probably nom. 
sing. 

3 Ys. XXXI, 10. Jn line 2, on account of the metro, it is required to read jsheflghlm 
(Spoigel, Comm. II, 243), which has no difficulties at all, because of the following m , and 
admits also of. an orderly construction. Cf. Roth, Vacua, XXXI, pp. 8-9, 24-25. On© 
feels induced to translate vagheuti h managho hero and in other passages in tho Gath as 
directly by ‘ cattle. 1 

4 Vdthvo-dao. Yt. X, 65. 3 Yt. X, 2S. Cf. above, p. 176. 

6 This is clearly to bo seen from Vd. TIT. 4-5, where agriculture and cattle-breed¬ 
ing are mentioned together, and even agriculture lieforo cattle-breeding. 


34 
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the Gathas, is now complete. The A vest a people have become a firmly settled 
nation of agriculturists. 

I must hero again lay stress on the fact that in the Gat has the opposition 
is really not between herdsmen and husbandmen, but frequently between the 
nomads and the settled population. To the latter did the proclaimer of the 
new religion address himself. Amongst them did the new religion first find 
acceptance. 

c For that T ask Thee, give me the right answer, O Ahura : 

How shall I maintain pure the doctrine 
Which shall be proclaimed before the liberal prince 
As the true supreme power and as the best doctrine by thy follower, 
O Mazda, 

Who lives amongst the settlers with piety and good mind i?’ 

‘ Oh Zarathushtra, who is thv pious friend, 

In thy great work ? Who is it that wishes to announce it ? 

It is he himself. Kavi Vishtaspa, the one armed for battle. 

And those whom besides, O Mazda, Thou selectest from the settlers, 
Those will I praise with the prayers ( mathras ) of the pious mind V 

With the spread of the new doctrine therefore the increase of settlements 
goes hand in hand. When a hitherto nomadic tribe becomes converted to 
the Zoroastrian religion, it. abandons its former unsettled mode of living, 
builds permanent dwellings, and cultivates the fields : 

For that do I ask Thee, give me the correct answer, O Ahura ! 

That is, for the doctrine which is the best of all that exist. 

Which, when it is followed, multiplies for me piously the settlements. 
Together with the words and works of devotion may He grant it to 
me rightly ! 

My soul's wishes crave for Thee, O Mazda V 
c For this end do I approach Thee, Blissful Spirit, 

Ahura Mada, Thou Commander through the good mind ; 

Through whose deeds the settlements are piously increased ; 

To them does their devoted sense teach the precepts 
Of Thy Spirit, whom nobody can deceive 4 ! ’ 

The divine beings support man in his work of civilization. Hence they 
bear the name ‘increasing and furthering the settlements 6 / Ahura Mazda 

i Ys. XLIV, U. 

3 Ys. XLVI, 14. Ha/lcmn is, of course, not to bo separated into ha+dema but stands 
or hndema—^kr. xadman. 

3 Ya. XLIV, 10 : yd .mo i.gaethdv . ash d.frddlw it . hachemnd . 

4 Ys. XLIII. 16 : y*hyn. sh hyaothandiah.ya;thdo.asha.frddheflte. The same formula 
see Ys. XIX, 17. Of. Vsp. 11, 5 ; III, 4, &e. 

6 Frddhat-fja'itha , varrdhat lh a. 
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takes care of the farm-houses 1 and iSrausha is called 1 the protector of the 
settlements of the pious V 

The conversion of a Turanian tribe to Zoroastrianism is already noticed 
in the Gathas. Through it the settled dwellings of those who are of ‘devoted 
sense 5 are increased 3 . The Eiyarias thus relinquished their nomadic life 
and joined t he number of the settlers. 

ihe adversaries of the Mazda religion are nomads. How these main 
tained their position near the settled population of Iran is explained by the 
condition of the soil. 

Even at the present day in Afghanistan permanently settled tribes that 
pursue agriculture dwell near and amongst nomadic people. The Ghilzai, 
to whom the territory on the Tarnak river belongs, are partly wandering 
herdsmen and partly peasants V 

The SturianI were originally nomads. Only a little before Elphinstone ? s 
sojourn in Afghanistan had they adopted agriculture and fixed settlements. 
A strife with a neighbouring tribe had narrowed their territory, and this 
necessitated a more careful cultivation of the soil. 

The Shirani pursue agriculture ; their neighbours t he Vazlrl wander 
round about with their herds. So too the Nassers. These pass every autumn 
in constant warfare through the dominion of their bitterest enemies, the 
Vazirl, in order to search for pasture-grounds in warmer districts during 
winter. In spring they return by the same way and amid the same perils to 
the cooler mountain-heights *\ 

That nomadic tribes also embraced Zoroastrianism is not quite impossible, 
but it is also by no means certain. 

We know for a fact that the Mazdavasnan dwelt sometimes in tents which 
were subjected like other dwellings to purification enjoined by the Law. In 
the hut of an unbeliever the ceremonies of the Avesta would of course not be 
practised. 

However, such could scarcely have been the case in more Ilian a tempo¬ 
rary way. Herdsmen who watched the cattle on their pasture-grounds may 
have lodged themselves in tents. It is also to be borne in mind that every 
dweller in a tent is not therefore a nomad. Many inhabitants of Afghanistan 
who pursue husbandry prefer the tent to a fixed habitation. This predilec¬ 
tion appears to bo a remnant of an earlier period, of a time in which the tent 
was indeed the sole homestead of the family. 

1 Ys. LV, 4. 2 Hlshard-a.shahe.fjacthdo. Ys. LVJI, 17. 

3 Ys.XLVI, 12;cf.p. 31. 

4 Masson, Narrative , II, 205; Elphinstone, Kabul , II, 172-175 ; Spiegel E*A, I, 

321 seqq. 

5 Elphinstone, Kabul, II, 00*91, 07, 212 seqq.; Spiegel, E.A. I, 300-310, 324. 
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What then was the usual form of settlement amongst the A vesta people ? 

As a rule the Mazdavasnan dwelt in village*. The village was composed 
of a certain number of dwellings, each of which harboured a family 1 . 

Thus it is said in a certain prayer : ’ Info my house may there come the 
contentment, blessing, guilelessness and appreciation of the pious men. May 
there now arise for our village , piety and power, blessing and magnificence 
and happiness, and long-lasting dominion of the faith, which originates from 
Ahura and from Zarathushtra. Soon may there issue from our village cattle 
and corn (?) and the strength and adherence to Ahura, of the faithful men 2 ! ? 

Into these villages the wolves secretly steal to seize their prey. The 
villagers stand under the special protection of the manes. The spirits of the 
departed ones also return to them annually at the season of Ilamaspatamai- 
dhaya 3 . 

By the last name are frequently designated the villages of the Mazdayas- 
niin. They are visited by the hordes of hostile plundering tribes, who sud¬ 
denly rush upon them to murder men, to drive away their cattle and to carry 
away into cruel imprisonment their wives and children 4 . They therefore 
pray to the good spirits that the villages may be lasting, good and peaceful 
settlements, chiefly that there may not befall them any scarcity of water and 
failure of crops, which might compel the inhabitant to quit his beloved home¬ 
stead and to search for new dwellings 5 . 

Along with the village-system, there, however, also existed the farm-like 
settlement. 

The reasons for different forms of habitations spring entirely from the 
natural conditions of the land, to which man adapts himself at all times and 
places with an instinct peculiar to himself for choosing that which is neces¬ 
sary and wholesome. 

Extensive plains, be they high or low-lying grounds and desert plateaus 
do not favour the foundation of fixed settlements. They are essentially the 
territory adapted to wandering tribes. Tims the nomadic mode of life and 
extensive cattle-breeding must have always prevailed on tile rather sterile 
elevated plains in the south of Afghanistan and on 1 lie steppes of the Caspian 
and Aral Seas. 

Mountains, which of themselves render the Free movement of larger 
masses of men and animals difficult, are usually the first cause of permanent 

1 Via ‘village’: nni»na 1 a single habitat inn, farm.' 

- Vs. LX, 2-3. ‘Corn 'z=ashetn. 

« Vd. XIII, 11 and 40 ; Yt. X1U, 49. 

4 Vd. XVIII, 12; cf. p. 28; cf. 7cuthu.nasush.apayasane 7iadia.avanliat.vlsat.yai . 
in-azfiayusnoit, Vrl. XJX, 12. 

5 Ys, LXVIII, 14 : hushkitl rd/ud-shlciti besides dafeghd-nhkill. Ys. Xll, 2-3 : ns. 
tnuzdayrsnindm.insam.zydnaycMcJia.vivdpatcha (mod. Pers. biydb) . . . iwit.ahmdt.uzydortim 
nOit'Vtviipum kshld mdzdayasmali avi viso. 
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dwellings. Even wild rugged mountain-district's appear at a very early period 
to have been inhabited by settled populations to as great a height as the 
climate would allow men to dwell in the higher part, however, being still 
available for pasture 1 . 

The expansion of the settlement is of course entirely dependent upon the 
condition of the soil. Larger settlements can spring up only where continuous 
piece of fertile land are found. Tf the cultivable soil consists on the contrary 
of broken and isolated pieces of smaller extent , interrupted by steppes or 
barriers or rock incapable of cultivation, the tendency to separate and esta¬ 
blish independent farms and hamlets will predominate 2 . 

Finally, another consideration has likewise a mighty influence upon the 
security of life and property. 

In an open country which is exposed to hostile inroads, people are always 
obliged to unite in one large community in order to enable themselves to make 
a successful resistance against their enemies. This is particularly the case 
where a nation of agriculturists have as near neighbours nomadic tribes 
who are indeed their natural and most dangerous enemies. 3 

In mountainous countries, where nature itself offers the means of protec¬ 
tion, the settler enjoys greater freedom. Here he can separate himself from his 
relatives and companions and look few pasture and arable land according to 
his own taste. Ho can live as a free lord upon his farm independent of neigh¬ 
bours, unhampered by the restrictions necessary in a large community. 

These Universal laws affect the most diverse nations of all ages and countries 
and may be likewise applied to the condition of settlement of the A vesta people. 

Under what circumstances larger communities are found is clearly seen 
when we fix our eyes upon the present boroughs of Eastern Iran. These 
are generally situated on the banks of rivers, where they pass from the 
projecting mountains into the plains or from fertile oases into the flat land. 
Here are combined the two requisites which chiefly render possible the rise of 
larger settlements. 

On the one hand, the best arable land is really found at t he foot of the 
mountains near the rivers and of sufficient extent to maintain a very large 
number of people. On the other hand, the edge of the plains is naturally most* 
exposed to the pillaging inroads of the nomads. In fact, the large river valleys 
serve as roads through which to penetrato deeper into the mountains. 

1 Andrian ‘ U(her den Einjluss dtr verliealen Glicderimg der Erdoberfiache au f 
mcuschlichc Ansiedlungen,' in the transactions of the Anthropological Society of Vienna 
vol. vi, 1876, pp. 2-6. 

s* Inamtt-Sternegg, Ihitersuchnmjen uber da * Hof system im Mitt cl alter, p. 7 seqq.; 
Koschei 1 , Nationaldkonomik, § 7f». 

3 Andrian, 1. c. p. 12. 
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Andkhui, Sliibarghan, and more particularly Merv are towns which owe 
their existence to oases. The tracts between the flat land and the mountains 
are held by Kunduz, Khulutn, Balkh and Sarakhsh. Siripul, Maimane and 
Herat lie in a broad and easily accessible river-valleys, and indeed just in the 
parts where the valleys begin to narrow. 

In the south. Fara. Girishk. Kandahar exhibit quite the same natural 
features. The last-mentioned town especially is founded with an exceedingly 
skilful adaptation to the nature of the ground. It lies on a plateau which is 
formed by the last projections of the mountain-range. On the west and the east 
it is sheltered by the Argliandab and Tarnak, which unite below the town. 
The plain is thus on all sides naturally protected by these rivers, while the 
mountains rise in its rear. 

Gazni and Kabul were probably built partly for strategical reasons and 
partly on account of the richness of the surrounding country in arable and 
pasture land. 

In all these places native legends maintain tlie high antiquity of the town. 

Balkh is regarded as a populus and fortified town even in the legends of 
Ninos and Semiramis, and is called the ‘ mother of towns ’ by the natives 1 . 

The foundation of Merv is ascribed t o TahmurFith. the TaMma-Urupish of 
the A vesta 2 . Kandahar is said to have been built under Lohriisp, called Arvat- 
aspa in the Avesta 3 . Oil both sides of Girishk, ruins of great antiquity are 
found on either bank of the Hil inend. These are the remnants of an important 
town, which, according to the belief of the native inhabitants, flourished in the 
time of Alexander 4 . To the pre-Macedonian period must also belong the golden 
age of the ancient Farii; however, we do not know iiow far back in ancient 
times we are entitled to place it 6 . 

In conclusion, I have yet to mention the numerous and extensive ruins 
scattered over the plains of Weis tan. They contain the remains of towns, 
castles and other buildings, whose erection is ascribed by native tradition to the 
sovereigns of the legendary dynasty of the Kayanians. The want of security 
against the pillaging Balucliees even now forces the inhabitants on the delta of 
the Hilmend to unite themselves into larger settlements. 

On the rugged and rocky heights of the Hindukush and in the Alpine 
regions on the upper Oxus regular towns could not be erected. Here the natural 
circumstances are favourable to the establishment of smaller villages and ham¬ 
lets, and even of single farms. Arable land is here found only in small frag¬ 
ments, which do not allow' a large number of people to live together. The 
variegated character of the soil furthered the segregation of the inhabitants. 

1 Burnes, Bokhara , 11, 204 ; Ferrior, Voyages, 1, 389 seqq.; VAmbfiry, Iieise in 
MiUelaaien, 206. 

2 Burnos, Bokhara , III, 30 seqq. 

4 Ibid. II, 120. 


3 Ferrior, Voyages , II, 132, note I. 
5 Ibid. II, 278-279. 
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Tho natural security of the country permitted the separation into small groups 
or into single families. 

The existence of the farm-settlement along with the village-settlement can 
be proved also from tho Avesta. 

The Vcndidad, referring to the provisional places for the disposal of the 
dead body called Kata , contains the definite command that such Katas should 
be built in each village and in each house 1 . Certainly it cannot be meant there¬ 
by that the whole community, and moreover each individual family, should 
have Katas of their own. That would be palpably absurd. The command¬ 
ment is only intelligible if we take into consideration the co-existing forms of 
settlement. 

Where people dwell there must be Katas , oven in each separate farm-house, 
wlicro it may prove necessary in the event of death taking place. For a village 
the building of one set of Katas is, however, sufficient. There they are 
evidently the property of tho community, ready for uso whenever a death 
occurs in a family residing in the village. 

The Avesta people were not without enemies. Their exposed settlements 
were subject to sudden inroads of the nomads of the steppes, without taking 
into consideration that in threatened districts, where a larger number 
of pc n.\ united themselves, measures had to be taken to ward off such 
dangers. 

On convenient sites were built castles, which in time of war gave shelter 
to the women, children and herds, or else tho village was surrounded with a wall 
and entrenchments. Tho way in which people secure themselves to this day 
in KlioriiSan against the attacks of the Turkomans is similarly characteristic* 
Everywhere, even in the immediate neighbourhood of the villages towers are 
built on the fields. When the dreaded horsemen appear, the people who are 
on the open fields escape ino the nearest tower, and maintain themselves there 
until either help arrives or the Turkomans withdraw. 

As in the Avesta we have no direct evidence ol any of the modes of defence 
mentioned above, we must confine ourselves to general observations 2 . 

l Vd. V, 10 ; et’. p. 172. Also in Vd. VIII, 103 I recognize an allusion to the system 
of villages and farms ; in that passage tho last two words of nazdl ahtem.avi.j mid / u> inch a. 
vtstemcha.zaiUumcha,dahj/limcha are to be erased as glossarial additions ; for it is nonsense 
to say that a man who has become impure, should run to tho noxt district, or even to 
tho noxt provinco and ask. with a loud voice, for the performance of the purificatory rite ; 
whereas it is proper that this should be done at the first village or farm where he arrives. 
The wish to place together those four current expressions caused the awkward interpola¬ 
tion. Analogous passages are Ys. IX, 28 and Yt. X, 75 ; but I believe that, on a particular 
examination, still more passages would bo found. 

3 Very difficult is the passage Yt. V, 130, and therefore little fit for proving the fact ; 
one might possibly thus translate it : ‘ I will set up a fence (varanan) in the plains (upa 
starerna‘*shu % ) which protects all that belongs to livelihood ( hujydittm ), and makes to 
increase the power when it is necessary to withdraw ? (zainiir, dal. sg. of the pres, part, 
of rt. z ?). 
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Fortified places that stand vacant in time of peace and are occupied on the 
outbreak of a war, only fulfil their object to a certain extent. They are suitable 
where a regular war occurs, the outbreak of which may be calculated on with 
some certainty. Near the edge of a desert, where war is more or less incessant, 
and where people have to be on their guard against sudden attacks every day 
and every hour, such fortified places servo no purpose. How could it have 
been possible on the alarm of very sudden and wholly unforsecn invasion 
actually to convey women and children into the castles, and to collect the 
herds and drive them behind protecting walls '? 

Against such dangers there is indeed no absolute security. In addition to 
the union of a large number of warlike men, which inspired the barbarians with 
respect, the practice of always maintaining permanent dwellings in a lit state 
for defensive warfare offered the best protection. Whoever was surprised in 
the open country by robbers was infallibly lost. Only the lives and property 
of those who were sheltered behind walls were safe?. 

It is my opinion, therefore, that even in the most remote period fortified 
places were founded where the present Eastern Iranian towns are situated. 
The development of the town from the fortified village is quite normal. I 
might even consider it as by no means improbable that the beginnings of the 
town-liko settlements go back even to the age of the Avesta. 

The point to bo most considered here is, what wo should understand by 
a c town/ Towns where houses are ranged one close to the other in 
regular streets, where the profession of the tradesman is held in the same 
honour as that of the agriculturists, yea, even surpasses the latter, and where 
commerce and mercantile pursuits flourish ; such were unknown to the Avesta 
people. 

In the case of the Avesta people the characteristics of the village and of the 
town arc so fundamentally different, that a particular name for the latter could 
not but l>e wanting in the Avesta language. Trade, besides, does not play in 
the Avesta nearly such an important part as cattle-breeding and agriculture. 
The entire life, as it is pictured to us, is the life of herdsmen and peasants. Com¬ 
merce seems to have been completely unknown, and the conditions of inter¬ 
course, the exchange of products, purchase and sale, were evidently quite 
primitive. 

If, on the other hand, we define the town as an enclosed and fortified 
settlement, constantly inhabited in all its parts, of larger extent and with more 
numerous inhabitants, the existence of t own-like settlements amongst the. 
Avesta people is at least probable. In that case the fortified village and the 
town properly so-called differ only with respect to their dimensions. 

The largo village ranks just below the town. Through the accession of 
fresh communities and the constant growth of population, circumstances are 
generally brought about, under which a real town life first develops itself. 
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The preliminary conditions for the formation of town-like settlements were 
offered, if anyw here, in Eastern Iran. The economical possibility of main¬ 
taining a larger number of people is limited to certain countries. But just 
where it exists, insecurity of lift? and property combines to make the union into 
extensive communities necessary. 

Here l refer also to the condition of settlements amongst the kindred 
tribes. 

The practice' of dwelling in open villages and boroughs was by no means 
so exclusively an Indo-Germanic custom as it is generally supposed to be. In 
every place where historical circumstances or the special aspect of the soil arc 
conducive to it, people oven at very early periods are led to the foundation of 
enclosed and fortified towns 1 . 

The Italici had already passed the stage of village life, while they still 
dwelt in the valley of the l\>. Their settlements discovered there are without 
exception surrounded by t reaches and walls of earth. They exhibit a system¬ 
atical design in the form of a rectangle, and cover ail area of three or four, 
nay, even of ten hectares' 2 . 

The Germans, too, who still manifest in general a distinct inclination to¬ 
wards independence and separat ion into their settlements, abandoned the farm 
or village settlement even where the external condition made it desirable. The 
large settlements of the Quades on the March and the Danube are, therefore, 
characteristic. For instance, the village in the province of Braunsberg, which 
is surrounded with a large circular wall, covers an area of thirteen hectares, the 
space occupied by dwellings, the place of arms in Stillfried on the March, even 
extend over twenty-five hectares. 

Such places, however, did not merely serve for refuge during war. On 
the contrary, discoveries made in them prove that they were also fully and 
constantly inhabited in times of peace. 3 

The Gorodists of Southern Russia may also not have been mere castles to 
be used in cast* of war. The discoveries made within the circuit of the walls 
compel us rather to assume that those were constantly inhabited 4 . As 
regards their dimension, it is true, they arc? considerably inferior to the enclosed 
villages of the plains of the Bo. or to the settlements of the Juradcs. 

Finally. 1 come to the nation which is most closely akin to the Iranians— 
to the Vedio .Indians, lien* we have a very clear instance of how the 

i With the following r*f. Pohhrmnn Dir Anfiingr Pont* j>. 20. soq., 

- ilelhig, ficilrcty or ultitalisrhen Kultur-imd KtinsUje.sehiehte, /, Die Italikcr in 
der Poebene. 

I* Much, Transnntion* of the A n thro polar/injf Sor'nh/ of V7< ///*//, V, 1)9 seq. ; ef. 1 nama- 
Sternegg, Deutsche J Virthshaftsijesehivhfe. 1. 0-7. 

*’ Revue (lex deux months of 1S74, j». 79,7 ; Polilnifinn, Du Anfihuje Poms, pp. 85-30 5 
but see Zimmer, AIL . pp, 140-147, 
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geographical and historical conditions severally affect the form of settle¬ 
ment. I place myself without .any hesitation on the side of Zimmer, who 
denies the existence of urban settlements among the Arians of the Rig-vcda. 

Nowhere do we meet wit h any certainty with the name of a town in the 
hymns of the Rig-vcda. The people dwelt rather in villages, hamlets (grama), 
which were mostly completely open .... The pur served as a defence 
against the attacks of enemies as well as against inundations ; they were, as far 
as we can perceive, situated on elevated points, and were protected by mounds 
and entrenchments, within which people took refuge with their wives and 
chattels in the time of danger. They may have been particularly abundant 
on the shores of rivers, for there the most obstinate battles were fought, accord¬ 
ing to the testimony of the Vedic hymns 1 / 

Now nothing would be more improper t han to transfer such conditions 
from the old Indians to the Iranians. Even sub-divisions of the same people 
often display according to circumstances a great difference in their settlements. 
The Slavi lived, partly in entirely unfortified abodes, partly in regular and en¬ 
closed settlements 2 . The testimony of Tacitus regarding the division of the 
Germans into single farms and unfortified hamlets is bv no means applicable 
to all tribes a.nd districts. Italican peasants in the Apennines lived, even in the 
Imperial age, in small boroughs, whilst the Italic! of the prehistoric period had 
already become builders of towns. 

Thus the Vedic Indians and the Iranians of the A vesta, owing to the great 
difference in the nature of the countries in which they lived and of I he historical 
circumstances which influenced them, may have and must have gone different 
ways. 

We know how the nature of their soil must of itself have led the Iranians 
to the building of larger and enclosed settlements. To a great extent this was 
not the case with the Indians. The Indus valley and the Panjab display, by 
far, greater uniformity in the aspect of the soil. It is a flat and open land 
which, of itself, conduces more to the splitting up and scattering of the people. 

The chief point of difference is, however, quite another one. An urban 
settlement certainly presupposes a longer establishment in the land. This is 
applicable to the A vesta nation, who, so far as our information goes, dwelt in 
the districts north and south of Paropamisus. 

With the Indians the case was entirely otherwise. The Rig-veda docs not 
at all represent them to us permanently settled. The Aiian people of that age 
are, on the contrary, continually moving. They are advancing slowly, from 
west to cast, drawing near to the banks of t he Ganges. One river line after 

1 Zimmer, AJL . pp. 147-H8. 

2 Thus, according to Prokop’s descriptions, the advancing and therefore nearly 
nomadizing Slavi on the Danuta, Vide Pohlmann, Die A rtf tinge Rom#, p. 35, 
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another of the Panjab becomes occupied ; the aborigines are more and more 
forced backward or driven into the mountains. 

Under such circumstances a town-like settlement could evidently not 
develop itself. For the security of property the building of castles was suffi¬ 
cient. A ciicumvallation of the village was required only in isolated localities. 

The troops marching at the head of the migrating Arian nations were en¬ 
gaged in constant and bloody wars with the Dasa, and lived probably in a sort 
of military camp. The tribes living further back enjoyed a relative security, 
which was only disturbed by # actual feuds between the Arians themselves. 

Of such sudden invasions as the Iranians had to expect , the Rig-veda says 
nothing, to my knowledge. They were certainly not so common and not the 
usual form in which war was waged. The preparations which people made 
against the impending dangers from enemies, must consequently have been 
entirely different in India from what they were in Iran. 

Indeed, the settlements of the Arians of the Avesta and of tlie Rig-veda 
developed under totally different conditions. Accordingly the result must have 
been entirely different with the respective nations in spite of their close rela- 
tionshij), and not withstanding all other uniformity of cust om and culture. 

In conclusion, I come to the question whether the founders and inhabi¬ 
tants of a village were bound together by relationship, or whether they had 
united themselves in settlements for any other causes, that is, whether the 
Eastern Ir&nian village was the village of kindred races or not. 

The following explanation respecting the development of a village would 
appeal to he the most probable one. Every individual man selected at pleas¬ 
ure his piece of ground, on which he settled himself with his family. The 
sons, when they were grown up and established their own homesteads, built 
their dwellings near that- of their father. Around their farms followed after¬ 
wards those of grandsons and great-grandsons. The field was cultivated as 
a common property and its revenue divided 1 . 

Moreover, 1 consider this primitive development of the village of a family 
out of the single farmhouse as in many cases possible. That farm-like settle¬ 
ments were knowm amongst the Avesta people is not to be doubted. That 
the descendants of a head of a family settled in t he immediate neighbourhood 
of the family mansion, rather than remove themselves to a distance from it, 
altogether corresponds with the old Iranian spirit. 

J In that manner the Bohemian village is said, by l’ulacky, to bo originated. 
According to him (Palacky), the Bohemian built his house in the midst of his landed 
property. His descendants managed the paternal estate, often during several genera¬ 
tions, in common, and without div iding it ; if the paternal house was not more capable 
of holding their increased number, other houses were built in the proximity, and this 
was the origin of the most ancient Bohemian villages that were as many in number as 
small in extent, since all thoir inhabitants originally formod but one only family 
Pohlmann, Die Anfdnpc Roma , p. 51. • 
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Amongst the Parsecs in Bombay a most highly remarkable custom exists 
even at the present day, in which the inclination towards the closest possible 
union of the respective families is st rikingly manifest. Here the sons are not 
wont, even when they are grown up and married, to set up really independent, 
households. So long as there is any room, they dwell, together with 
the other relatives of their father's family, in the house of their parents. Even 
if a man has six or seven sons, they all live, with their wives and children, 
with the head of their family 1 . Wo may also add that when any scarcity of 
room occurs and a new dwelling has to bo occupied, tin; latter is looked for in 
t he closest possible vicinity of t he father's house/ 

The Tajiks also in Budakhshau live together in kindred families, and we 
may imagine that such is the case, with the rest of the Galchas, of whose man¬ 
ner of life and customs we do not, unfortunately, posessess any account. 

In the whole Badakhshan the villages, called Kishlak , exhibit the same 
design* 2 . They are divided into several quartern or hamlets, each of which 

1 Dosablioy Framjeu, The I’arws. p. ST. 

2 I give hero a very interesting passage <»f Wood's Journey to the Sourer of the River 
Oxu$ ; it is a very dear description of a Tajik village in Jerm ; the description may also 
be regarded as a kind of addition to p.52 : 

‘It is customary in those countries for relations to live in the same hamlet, often 
to the number of six or eight families. Ail outer wall surrounds this little knot of friends 
within which each family lias its separate dwelling-house, stable, and cattle-shed ; and 
a number of such hamlets form a kishlak, or village. . . . The style of building does not 
differ throughout the country, and our quarters at Germ may be taken as a fail- specimen 
of them all. The site is the slope of a hill, and a rivulet is usually not many paces from 
the door. Its courso is hero and there impeded by largo whitened boulders, glassy- 
smooth from tho constant, action of running water ; while its banks are shaded by a few' 
gnarled walnut-trees, and tho lawn adjoining planted in regular lines with the mulberry. 
Down in the bottom of the valley, where the rivulet falls into tho larger stream, lie tho 
scanty corn-lands of the little community. The mountains rise immediately behind 
the village, and their distant summits retain their snowy coverings throughout tho greater 
portion of the year. An enclosure is formed by running a dry-stone wall round a space 
proportioned to the size and wealth of the family. The space thus enclosed is divided 
into compartments, the best of which form the dwelling-houses, whilst the others hold 
the stock. These lattor compartments are visually sunk two feet under-ground, while 
tho floors of tho rooms for tho family are elevated a foot or more above it : flat roofs 
extend over the whole. In the dwelling-house the smoke escapes by a hole in the middle 
of tho roof, to which is fitted a wooden frame, to stop up the aperture when snow is falling. 
Tho rafters are lathed above and then covered with a thick coat of mud. Tf tho room be 
large, its roof is supported by four stout pillars, forming a square, in the middle of the 
apartment, within which the floor is considerably lower than in the other parts, and the 
benches thvis formed are cither strewed with straw or carpeted with felts, and form the 
seats and bed-places of the family. The walls of the house are of considerable thickness : 
they are smoothly plastered inisdo with mud, and have n similar though rougher coating' 
without. Where the slope of tho hill is considerable, the enclosing wall is omitted and 
the upper row of houses are then over tho roofs of the lower. Niches are left in the sides 
of the wall, and in these are placed many of the household utensils. The custom of rela¬ 
tions grouping together has its advantages, but they are not urimixed. Many of the 
sorrows of the poor are thus alloviated by the kindness of friends : the closeness of their 
intercourse adds to their mutual sympathy ; and when death occurs, the consolation which 
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is surrounded by a wall. In such a hamlet dwell families connected by blood 
often six to eight in (lumber. Each of them has its separate division, 
enclosed again by a wall within the hamlet itself, with its own dwelling and 
rooms for the household. 

Anyhow’, in my opinion, the foundation of single farms was at least an 
exception. As a primitive form of settlement they occurred in Eastern Iran, 
at all events, as seldom as in other countries and with other peoples ; and 
especially for this reason, that the settlers, at least as I believe, had lirst to 
conquer the land from hostile*aborigines, against, whom they could naturally 
defend themselves only when in sutticicnt number. Indeed, in low stages of 
civilization the dwelling together in a village; oilers eminent advantages. 
With (lie lirst. seizing of a country the settlement is, therefore, everywhere, 
by far more frequent than farm-like dwellings 1 . 

Eastern Iran was, without doubt, partly at- least, already conquered by 
the Indo-Irauian tribes. The lirst settlements go back to the Arian period 
and cannot therefore be conveniently designated as properly Iranian. But 
again, after the secession of the tribes, afterwards known as Indian, the 
Iranians, who remained, were by no means in a settled state. The battles 
with the aborigines continued also down to the Iranian period. In the spread 
of civilization there; was no standing still. In the West particularly, culti¬ 
vation was pushed more and more forw ard, and fresh soil was won. It is also 
certain that special Iranian families, as first settlers, often took considerable 
quantities of land into their possession, and a large number of primitive 
sett lements owed them their origin. 

When w’o have thus traced the rise of village communities from one an¬ 
other, the following question suggests itself as to the character of the Eastern 
Iranian village : Did the Iranians migrate in search of land in miscellaneous 
crowds and thus found settlements * or. had they already grouped them¬ 
selves according to relationship and in tribes ? 

That the latter was the case is proved to a certainty. This word vis 2 
does not designate the village locally only, but at the same time also genea¬ 
logically the race composed of several families. It is only in the original 

t.lie Afflicted survivors receive from those near around them is great indeed. But to the 
newly married couple the benefits derived from this arrangement are frequently very 
dearly purchased ; and the temper of the poor bride, it is to be feared, is often permanent¬ 
ly damaged by the trials she has to undergo at the hands of a cross-grained mother-in-law. 
.... Small as is the population in many of the valleys or narrow mountain glens, it is 
yet too great for the limited extent of their corn lands.’ 

1 Hose her, Nationahkonomik, p. 252 seq.; Pohlmann. Dio A nftinge Roms, p. 52. 

a To the Av. c/.v corresponds Ski*, vie ; here it is important for the relation l>etwecn 
the Iranian and Indian settlements that vie signifies in the Rig-veda ‘house, family 
race,’ whilst ‘ village ’ is designated by grama. Obviously the Indian village was pnn- 
cipaliy a local bond, or at least, the identity of village and family is not more so manifest 
as among the A vesta people. 
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actual combination of both these ideas, when every race built, and inhabited 
their own village, that the double meaning of the single word vis is intelli¬ 
gible. 

Often enough, indeed, this state of things was only the ideal and not 
the actual one. The principle of relationship was obscured by purely acci¬ 
dental or local circumstances. It also happened that smaller tribes, not ori¬ 
ginally related, united themselves into a common settlement, or that neigh¬ 
bouring, though not kindred elans, were formed into a large community for 
practical reasons. 

But even such communities were evidently organized very much accord¬ 
ing to the old bonds of tribe K The village of a clan formed the model ac¬ 
cording to which the new settlement was arranged and managed. The inha¬ 
bitants of a village, founded by two or more families, then form only a single 
clan, under common direction, under one head. If such were not the case, it 
would be impossible that the two-fold signification of vis could have been 
preserved fresh throughout the entire literature of the Avesta. 

The conditions of settlement of the Avesta people an' therefore? very 
various ; they are altogether adapted to the nature of the land in which those 
people dwelt. The village and farm systems existed side by side. Single 
farms were more rare and were found chiefly in mountain-valleys. 

Villages were founded more frequently, and, indeed naturally, in more 
open and more fruitful districts. As such places were particularly found on 
the transition rocks in the deserts, and exposed to the pillaging incursions of 
the nomadic tribes, the villages were surrounded with w. Q lls and trenches. 

In the positions where the Afghan towns are now situated, the conditions 
favourable to the rise of more extensive settlements exist to a certain extent. 
Here there were probably already in the Avesta epoch, fortified villages of 
such a dimension, that we may justly speak of them as the first step towards 
the formation of urban settlements. 

As a primitive form of settlement the village was more common t han the 
single farm. The villages were villages of races ; t heir inhabitants were bound 
together by ties of relationship. But it must be admitted that from t he origi¬ 
nal single farm-house also, sometimes through the gradual growth of the 
family, the race-village has been developed. 

l It scorns* to follow' from the inscription of Behistan, I, 6*3, that, also in Western 
Irun the village of a clan was ordinary ; there we must translate gai(hdmehn.manijdmcJid. 
v'iihibishchd apparently by 4 the settlements and houses according to the races.' The 
Medea and Persians had, therefore, settled according to races or clans ; several related 
families formed the community of the village. Cf. Spiegel, AUpersiache Keilxnschriftm , 
pp. 8-?K 
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CHAPTER V. 

State and Laws.* 

§ 1. Constitution. 

In all ages and countries the State has grown out of the family. 1 State 
and family were originally identical. All the relations, which subsist in family 
life between husband and wife, parents and children, masters and servants, 
have their counterparts in civil society. Here the relations between the 
sovereign and his people, between the government and its subjects, and fre¬ 
quently also between freemen and slaves, are similar in kind. 

The family develops itself gradually into the clan, the clan into the tribe, 
the tribe into the nation. But actual political life* only begins when the 
nation has made a permanent settlement in a fixed region, and territorial 
associations form a new tie binding families and races to the State. 

It must be understood that the development of the nation does not pro¬ 
ceed on the basis of races and tribes alone, but is equally influenced by terri¬ 
torial division. Tn proportion as tin* new influence gathers stability and 
vital power, the family loses its )>olitical importance and retains only 1-hot. 
founded on private rights. 

It is in this lirst stage of political existence that we find the Iranians of 
the A vest a. They are no longer herdsmen, or nomads, but settled agricul¬ 
turists. Territorial distinctions, therefore, already appear, but not to such 
an extent that t he old constitution of races and tribes is thereby dist urinal 
and impaired. 

In the Eastern Iranian State the family forms the fundamental unit of 
the ]political organization of the people. 

The clan is made up of a number of kindred families, while the tribe is 
formed of a number of clans. The tribal system may have, likewise, deve¬ 
loped itself so far in the case of the Iranians, that families and clans no longer 
restarted themselves to their natural members, but also admitted outsiders 
into their body. Clans numerically weak banded together for the purpose of 
securing their independence, while others perhaps divided themselves for 
economical reasons. However, the characteristic marks of clanship survived. 

Every individual was only a raemlier of the State in so far as he or she 
belonged to a particular family or clan. Individual citizens were not political 
units, but the family and the clan were ; and the latter held a higher or lower 

* Chapter VII. § 44, Oslirdnische Kultur . 

1 Cf. Arnold, “German Antiquity,’* pp. 310 seq.\ Kaufmann. Deutsche Gc which Lc, 
vol. I. p. 113. 
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position in the State in proportion to their rank and influence. There were 
no civil officers other than the elders of the clan or tribe—a system which 
takes little account of personal merit or efficiency. 

In the A vesta State a certain tendency to division and isolation cannot 
but be }K‘rceived. as might }>erhaps be expected from the nature of the coun¬ 
try. Soil suitable for agricultural settlements is generally not to be found in 
large unbroken expanses, but in isolated tracts and parcels. A community, 
which occupies such a spot, forms to a certain extent a state by itself, being 
separated from other communities by high and almost inaccessible mountain- 
ranges and by dreary deserts. 

In fact, the more tenaciously the Eastern Iranian (dings to the narrow 
circle of his blood-relations, the less developed is his sympathy with the State 
and its interests. Religion alone forms a tie sufficiently strong to bind one 
community to another. It plays a far more important part than national 
cohesion. 

Tt is, indeed, characteristic that the A vesta language does not even con¬ 
tain a word descriptive of the people as a political body. Even the old Indian 
word jana 1 in the passages where it appears in contradistinction to the term 
“ sovereign ” or ‘•'king,” approaches this meaning far more nearly than any 
word in the A vesta. 

The Eastern Iranian village was an aggregation of families. It consisted 
of several farm-houses, each of which was inhabited by family. Possibly 
also the families most closely related formed within the village a compact 
group or a special quarter, 2 as is the case at the present day amongst the 
Kishlaks of the Badakhshani. 

1 Comp. Zimmer, AiL. pp. 158-159. 

2 A similar circumstance* is in my opinion indicated by ({acta which occurs together 

with verezena (another form is verezdna) and air tinman in Ys. XXXI Jl. 3 and 4, XLIX. 7. 
The traditional translation of lhat word is the PliJv. ?v'v4?//=rMod. IWs. Kheshl 
“relation, consanginity.” Compare also t/aithvd-dat/u j, ‘marriage of relations. 

Verezena corresponds strikingly with the Skr. vrjdna, “ village-community ” (just as 
(jrdrna). However, the identity of these two words is contested by many. Skr. vfjana 
means originally “ enclosure,” then “hurdle, enclosed village.'’ This fundamental 
meaning cannot but l>e supposed to be involved in the lr. verezena, since varez always 
means only “lo work/’ L may here refer to the Mod. Porn. barziyar. “husbandman” 
and bnrzan, “ vivu-s, nr bis, mansion.” Verezena then came to denote the villago as an 
association of colonials that follow agriculture. The word approaches its original signiii- 
eation “ work, care,” in dlhrd-verrzenc, “ care (tending), cult of the fire,” (Ys. XXXVI. 1.); 
the same idea is indeed expressed in ashahyd-vercz&ne, (Ys. XXXV. 8). More certainly 
does the word varezdna designate the village in the passage where it is .used with the word 
rnaethana , “ farm-house.” (Yt. X. 80 ; Comp, also Yt. X. 110), just as in the phrase ashd 
Jrddh .verezena-( Ys. XXXIV. 14), which is the same as the ashd .frddh. gaethCio .—A wider 
confederation, probably the union of neighouring village-communities into a common 
league, offensive and defensive, is to l>© underst ood by avryuman . This meaning of the 
word is clear when it occurs along with hakheman, “ friendship.” 
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At all events the smallest divisions of the State were looked upon as 
being at once local and political. They had, therefore, a real and tangible 
importance in connection with the daily life of the people. The house or 
farm was identical with the family , the village with the dan. According to 
traditional accounts fifteen families were sufficient to form a clan or village- 
community ; but I suspect that this minimum existed in theory rather than 
in practice. 

The clans or Vis traced their descent from a common ancestor. The 
clan as such was called by his name ; but in the course of a generation the 
same name was also again applied to single individuals. 

One of the most renowned races in the Avesta is the Athwyanian which 
evidently derives its origin from the half-legendary hero Athwya. From it 
the hero Thraitana, the conqueror of Azhi Dahaka, derives his descent. 1 I 
would mention also the race of the Nautarids, to which Kavi Vislitaspa belongs 
His wife, Hutausa, is also included in it, wives being admitted into the clans 
of their husbands. 2 Finally, from the race of the Hvovids descends Jamaspa, 
one of the first men who declared for the religion of Zarathushtra. 

The tribe , called Zantn , was evidently an almost abstract conception. It 
is not mentioned by itself in the Avesta. but only as included in the system 
of the Zoroastrian constitution. 

Tho expressions qaetn, verezena »nd airyaman, evidently refer to the moral relation 
of the individual families to each other. Tho proper technical names for the constitution 
of tho tribe are : 1, Ntndna , “house, family 2, Vis, “village, clun, race”; 3, Zantu , 

“ tribe”; 4, Vanhu or Daqyu , “country.” For the two first vide supra , pp. 267-208 and 
271. Zcmlu is derived from the root zau, “to generate, to bring forth”; Skr. Jantu 
“descendant, race, tribe.” The political organization is not altogether identical with that 
of tho Vedic Arums. Amongst the latter the different classifications are callod Jana , Vic 
Grama or Vfjantt , which, according to Zimmer (AiL. pp. 158 seq.), respectively denote 
“tribe (single nation), country and village”. The last one is composed of individual 
families. Henco wo see that the old Avian, people were, indeed, likewise organized accord¬ 
ing to consanguinity and race, primarily into the separate nations, of Iranians and Indians 
and lienee was developed an extremely legal and permanent political organization. — 

Daidiu corresponds literally to tho Vedic dasyu, which designates the non-Arian aborigines 
of the Panjab. Tho relation of both these terms and their meanings is as follows : Tho 
primitive Arian word denoted, as does also its cognate darn, hostilo tribes. Tho Indian 
dasyu retained that signification, and served subsequently as a name for tho enemies of tho 

gods or demons. , But tho Iranians understood by the term Danhn . the land rescued from 
enemies, or country in general; even the Mod. IVrs. dih, which is purely topographical 
signifies a village. The Batin provincia may be conveniently suggested for comparison. 
We have a striking compound word in dankii-pdpcn-tdiui , “battle of the (for the/ 
countries”, which moat vividly reminds us of the Skr. dasyuJmlya. hasten, [.A. vol. I) 
pp. 633 Spiegel, E.A. vol. III. p. 544 ; vol. 11. p. 211 ; Zimmer, AiL. pp. 109 wq. 

1 “ Unto her, the Anahita, offered * the offspring of the Athwyanian race, * the 
offspring of the mighty race, Thraitana,” Yt. V. 33 ; IX. 13 ; XV. 23 ; XVtl. 33 ; comp. 
Ys. IX. 7. 

2 Yt. V. 98, ride Supra . p. 176. Yt. XV. 35 : Unto him, the Hainan, implored 

Hutausa, who was rich in brothers, and of the race of the Nautarids.” 


36 
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We cannot, moreover, represent by the tribe in the old Iranian State a 
large and independent portion of the people, following its own course of deve¬ 
lopment. The word Zanlu only denoted a certain number of families and 
elans which were more closely united amongst themselves than with others, 
which probably derived their descent from the same ancestor, and which had, 
I believe, emigrated together before they settled in the country. 

Local circumstances exercised far greater influence than the more theore¬ 
tical union of the tribe. At all events, with the foundation of peimanent 
settlements, one race was easily divided from another, and the nation became 
a confederacy of distinct races. The theory as such was retained, but in 
reality the situation of the different village-communities played a far more 
important part in practical life. The closer pursuit of agriculture in many 
districts, the distributions of water over the fields, the construction of canals 
and trenches for irrigation, as well as the right of pasture also necessitated 
an adjustment of the relations between the individual communities. 

Hence, instead of the 4 tribe/ or, as the phrase also occurs, of the * race 
and tribe/ the purely local idea of the ‘settlement’ or of the ‘district’ ap¬ 
pears already in the Gat has. By this is evidently meant the territory with 
all its settlements occupied by one or more races. 

“Accordingly I ask Thee how the bounteous one, who desires the mas¬ 
tery over an estate. 

Or over a district, or over a country, in order to propagate piety, 

As a man devoted to Thee, O Mazda Ahum : how lie must be and how 
he must act V y 

“ None of you shall listen to the words and precepts of the vicious ; 

For he will bring unto his house*, and unto his village, unto Ids district 
and unto his country, grief and death.” 

“ (Nay), beat them down with the weapon !* M 

Finally, the country or Daqyu appears to be of geographical rather than of 
political significance. The term “countries’* stands for land in general; 
“ Thou art the worst and the best at the same time, O Mitlira, for men ! Thou 
commandest over peace and discord, 0 Mithra. in the countries ! * :2 

The land of the A vesta people was divided into several countries, for 
which reason the Arian countries are always spoken of in the plural. Mention 
is also made of the countries belonging to the non-Arians and to the Turanians, 

1 Yh. XXXI. ](>, (nwhut, fihoithra, duqyu) and 18 ( nmfina , vis, sholthra, daqyu). For 
In: Hcvotul passage comp, supra. |). 118. 

2 Yt. X. 20. 
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This is quite consistent, as the “country ” meant originally the districts 
snatched from the enemy, and we are free to conclude hence that the tribes of 
foreign race had the same system of clanship as the Arians. 

The individual village-communities, as well as the countries themselves, 
seem to have been independent of each other, and, as a rule, to have followed 
their own line of policy. Occasionally, however, they also formed themselves 
into a larger confederation, particularly, I believe, when they were required 
to beat off some common external enemy . 1 

A tribal system, similar to that which the Eastern Iranians possessed, 
according to the description of the Avesta, existed also in Western Iran. This 
we may infer from the statements of Herodotus and of the old Persian Cunei¬ 
form inscriptions. 

The Medes were divided into six, the Persians into ten subdivisions or 
tribes. Each tribe contained in itself several clans, each clan a number 
of distinct families. Such a clan amongst the Persians was that of the 
Acliamenids, from which descended the Great. Kings, who consequently may 
have been originally, also, the ciders of clans and tribes . 2 

The finer distinction of the Avesta between a tribe and a country, a 
Zaniu and a Daqyn , besides being of no practical value, appears even to have 
been unknown in Western Iran. Here they understood bv the tribe" 
evidently a comprehensive union, which, as was frequently the ease with the 
Germans, coincided w ith the country ; for the tribe was the genealogical, the 
country the geographical, designation for the same division of the State. 

How much the culture of a nation is influenced by the natural features 
of its territory is clearly observed in the old Iranian State as composed of 
races. To this potent factor wo may ascribe the preservation of the same 
constitution up to the present time amongst the tribes of Iran, which have 
remained untouched by civilization, in the midst of the Afghans, Lures and 
Kurds. 

1 Thus we must, I believe, explain airyaman (vide supra, p. 200, note), and danhusasti 
(Vs. LJI. 5 and Yt. X. 87). The latter name represents a more comprehensive union in the 
list, after house, village, tribe and country. 

2 Spiegel, IS. A. vol. II. pp. 237-2:18. Vide, Herodotus, I. 101, 12o. The technical 
terms used in the A vert a, in the Cuneiform Inscriptions and in Herodotus, are the 
following 


Avesta. 

Cuneiform 


1 . danhu 1 

Inscriptions. 

Herodotus. 

2. zantu J 

daqyush- 

ytvo*:. 

8 . vis 

o' ilk 


4 . tmulna 

nwniyu 

.... 
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The first of the tribes named above is the most important for ns, since 
it partly dwells in the territory of the A vesta people. 

Among the Afghans the family has the same political importance that 
it had in ancient days . 1 It forms the basis of the entire national organiza¬ 
tion of the people ; but the State is rather more developed in its details. We 
cannot simply distinguish, as in the case of the A vesta people, three concentric 
circles which have the family as the central point, but generally four or even 
five, so that our terms—country/' t; tribe/' and “race’’—are no longer 
sufficient. 

The Afghan Khail or “ clan ” appears chiefly to correspond to the Vis 
or clan of the Avesta people. But the Khails are no doubt proportionally 
more considerable. They spread themselves as a rule over several villages, 
and often comprehend a very considerable number of families. 

Several clans form again a larger group. This is particularly the ease 
with the Banmi Afghans, whose extensive alliances concluded for mutual 
defence, arc called Gvndi 2 . With the latter I might compare the Zanhi or 
tribe of the Avesta. 

The gr$?at loading tribes of the Afghans, such as the Dfiram, Ghilzai, 
Khaiberl, Yusuf zai, may be regarded as corresponding in some measure to 
the Daqt/us or countries , a supposition which is warranted chiefly by the fact 
that they are really divided from each other according to territory. 

The country of the Diiraui is bounded on the North by that of the Aimak 
and Hezur. towards the West and South-West it touches the desert, in the 
south it reaches the district of Shorawak and the Khoju-Amron mountains. 
Northward of the Diirani dwell the Ghilzai on the Upper Arghandab and 
Tarnak, and along the banks of the river Lagar as far as the Panjir. 

The Khaiberl occupy the eastern spurs of the Sefid-Koh. The Yusufzai 
inhabit the plains of Peshawur as well as the valleys of the rivers running 
from the North into the Kabul-rud. 

In order briefly to describe the Afghan constitution as it holds among 
the Duranls and to illustrate ancient institutions by modern practice, we 
may mention that they arc sub-divided into two principal divisions and nine 
tribes. Each tribe is composed of a number of races or clans and families. 

The Popalzai form a tribe of the Duranls, the Saddozai a clan of the 
Popalzai. Prom a family of the Saddozai was descended the founder of the 
Afghan power. 

1 With what follows compare Spiegel, E.A. vol. T. pp. 310, seq, 

2 Compare Gerland inThorlmrn, Globus , XXXT. 1877, p. 31 5 , 
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The Bannu Afghans are also divided into numerous Khails or clans. 
Each clan consists of several village-communities, each village-community 
again of several families. 

Like the political organization of the A vest a people, their government 
is also patriarchal. 

The muster of the home is the head of each house or of each individual 
family ; the master of the clan or village superintends the clan or the village, 
and is perhaps selected from amongst the patrcs-fainilias. Jh.it it is far more 
probable that the headman of the leading oldest family of the race held that 
dignity ipso facto . 

The master of the tribe is the chief of the Zaniu or " tribe. v Lastly, the 
prime or sovereign of the country is the head of the country. They also 
possibly owed their dignity to (‘lection ; or perhaps enjoyed it in consequence 
of the position in the tribe occupied by their elans and their families 1 . 

All authority in the Avesta State was evidently analogous to the dignity 
and legal power possessed by the paler-famUias in his household. It is a 
remarkable fact that the Shiriim, an Afghan tribe inhabiting the Suleiman 
mountains, designate their chief, who is always the head of the oldest family , 2 
by the title of Nika , little grand-fat her.’ J 

We will not err if we assume that the greatest influence was directly 
exercised by the master of the house and the elder of the clan or village. A 
similar state of things still exists amongst those tribes of modern Tran, which 
have preserved their ancient constitution. Amongst them each family, 
each clan and each tribe has, as in the case of the Avesta people, its own head— 
a condition of things which savours strongly of republicanism. The chiefs 
of the different tribes possess as a rule more power and influence than the 
king . 3 

For success in his more important enterprises the Amir of Afghanistan 
depends entirely upon the greater or less good-will of the tributary princes, 
who arc nominally subordinate to him. The individual tribes arc* altogether 
independent. Even the most powerful princes are content when the tribes 
only bind themselves to pay an insignificant tribute, and to take the field on 
their behalf in case of war. 

1 Their names in the Avesta dialect are :—nmand-pattt, “muster of the house” 
(also nrndnya); vls-paiti , “master of the village or clan ” (also vlsya); zanln-paUi , “master 
of the tribe” (also zanturna) ; danhu-paiti, “master of the country ” (also daqyumu). 
The aame chiefs are again and again mentioned ; as in Vi. X. 83-84 ; “ .Him, Mitliru, does 
th© master of the country implore with uplifted hands for he]]), him the master of the 
tribe, him the master of the village, him the master of the house.” Comp. Yt. X. 17, 18 ; 
Vsp. III. 2 ; Vd. VII. 41, 42 ; Ys. IX. 27, &c. 

2 See Qlobus , vol. XXXT. 1877, p. 333. Of. also Elphinstone, “Kabul,” vol, II. 
pp. 24 seq. on the Afghan clans and their government. 

3 Spiegel E. A. vol. II, p. 240. 
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The Afghans of Tiannu have generally no common Khan. Each village 
population selects its own Malik, who collects certain taxes, out of which, 
however, the public expenses are to be defrayed. The KiuviU, too, select 
their own Malik, who is distinguished by his power or noble birth. The 
(Jundis also have t heir own leader, whilst no higher central authority is known. 1 

The State management which obtains among the Kafirs, appeal’s to be 
the most primitive of all. Here the entire government consists in a sort 
of patriarchal control exercised by the heads of certain families. However, 
the powers of such elders are very limited. 3 

We may safely believe that the sovereigns of “ countries ” lived in a 
style of extreme simplicity. The type of such patriarchal rulers is Yirna , 
“ the rich in flocks.'’ We may infer from the epithet thus applied to him, 
that this prince was, like his subjects, devoted to agriculture and cattle- 
breeding, and was distinguished from them only by his larger fields and flocks. 

The country-princes principally display their activity in war. They 
are also, therefore, called the armed rulers.” 3 

“ The country-princes praj" unto him (Mithra), when they draw them¬ 
selves up in line of battle against the terrible armies, against those 
gathered thus together for fighting in the war of the country.” 4 

Vadhaghna and Arvamra, the opponents of Kavi Husrava,'* arc styled 
<£ country-princes.” The Yazatas also receive this title of honour, especially 
Mithra, who is even called the k ’ provincial lord of all the countries,” because 
he rules as the San-Yazata from heaven over the entire world. 0 

Another apjxdlation for the master of a country is Sastar, " the ruler. 5 ’ 7 
The S as tar also displays his power in the field : 

“Mithra surveys the whole Arian-land, the most blissful, where armed 
rulers command excellent troops.” 8 

The identity of the Sastars with the country-princes is proved by their 
title of all-commanding rulers of the country. 9 If such a one duly adores 
the Fravashls, who manifest their aid chiefly in battle, he will attain special 
power. 10 They are principally the mants who protect the ruler in every 
difficulty. 

. ~Ghton, vd ’ XXXI. 187 tTp- 317? 

2 “Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society,” vol. II. 1880, p. 251. 

3 Thwdm . Yazdofite . aurvaoghd AhuraoyUd dnnhu-patdyo. Yt. V. 85. 

4 yt. X. 8 . 5 Vd. XIX 0 ; Yt. XV. 31. 

e Yt. X. 78.— Mitbrvm . viapanum. daqyunam . danhu-paitlm. Yt. X. 145. Comp. 
Ys. I. 11. 

7 Sdstarc from the root sd 0 /c=Skr. ca.s-, ‘ to command.” v Yt. X. 13-14. 

9 Sdsta. danhtm h. hdm6-Ichshathrd. 

W “ if (anybody) makes good offerings * unto the fraoashia of the pious,* he will 
become an all-commanding ruler of the country,* the most powerful prince among man* 
kind, ” Yt.- XII 1 . 18. 
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“ When hostile antagonists pursue the all-commanding ruler of the 
country ; and when he (the latter) implores the bold fravashis of the 
pious ; then they come to his protection/' 1 

Such is the position which the Santar holds in the Yashts. Here 
he is clearly the country-prince so far as he is the commandcr-in-chicf of the 
army. 

An entirely different picture is more strikingly exhibited in the Yasna 
•and the Vendidad. In these books the tiastar is considered as a wicked being, 
an inimical tyrant full of death and destruction. 

“ Against the body of the vicious man, of the malicious sdstar, throw 
thy weapon, O golden Hauma ! to favour the threatened pious 
people/ 9 2 

So early as in the Gat has is this antipathy to the Sastars observed/* 
and we might- almost believe that we here touch upon the traces of a conflict 
between the priest hood a nd the polit iea 1 power. This antique ‘ ‘ Kultvrkampf, ’ 9 
however, must have gradually died out. In the Yashts, composed in latter 
times and especially for the use of the laity, this antagonism seems to have 
entirely disappeared. 

The title Khshathra, “ sovereign," is also very ancient, and is found even 
in the sacred Gat-has. It- is before the Khshathras that Zaratliuslitra and 
his immediate adherents and followers proclaim the new religion. Whether 
they will decide in its favour is the most striking and important question : 

*” Therefore I ask Thee, give me truly answer, O Ahura : 

How shall I maintain my doctrine purer. 

Which is to be proclaimed before the bounteous sovereign 

As the t rue princedom and the right doctrine by Thy adherent, O Mazda, 

Who dwells amongst the settlers piously and goodmindcdlv ? ” 4 

The Khshathras arc not always inclined to embrace the Mazda-religion. 
They adhere sometimes to false priests, the Kavis and Karapans , instead of 
listening to the precepts of the Zoroastrian sages. As a punishment for their 
stubbornness they are threatened with eternal damnation/* 

1 Yt. XIII. 09-70. A vi-.spaAilo, 11 threatened by an am bush”: from art'-,spa*, literally 
“ to glance at somebody.’' 

2 Ys. IX. 31. Comp. Yo . maxhyd . drvdo . Hast a. Yd. XXI. 1 ; IV. 19 ; Vs. LXV. 8. 
— Sdstrahecha , pouni- nuthrlcah 5, Ys. LX 1. 4 ; LXV HI. S. 

3 Nauiha . dayyruHh . ydi. mistd.ro . tlrcyvat)to, occurring in a difficult passage, Ys. 
XL VI. 1. 

* Ys. XLI V. 9. Of. . Supra, p. liOO. Also compare Vsp. 1. 9 : * 4 1 lay out the 
offering and make it known to the lord of the country, who is devoted to Ahura ” 
{Ahurdi&h . daqyumahe.) 

» Ys. XLVI. 11 ; XLlX. 11 : comp. Supra, pp. 175-177. 
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Good and bad princes are sharply distinguished 

“ Good princes shall rule over us, but no wicked princes. 

With deeds of good wisdom, O Armati! ” 1 

€t When will O Mazda ! the men of wisdom step forth ? 

When will they drive away the filth of intoxication ; 

Of which vice the false priests are proud, 

And of which the wicked rulers of countries boast ? ’’ 2 

Grehma appears to have been such a prince?, hostile to the Zoroastrian 
religion. 3 On the other hand, the princes like Vishtaspa and Jamaspa are 
extolled as the first adherents of Zarathushtra. 4 

The country-princes were independent of each other. But it also 
happened occasionally that a powerful potentate acquired supremacy over 
several or all the Arian countries. This is particularly mentioned of Kavi 
Husrava, the Kal Khosrav of the Shahname, who is likewise, therefore, called 
in the Avesta the hero who united the Arian countries into an empire. 5 

In like manner Raushyangha, Yima and Kavi Usan address the following 
prayer to Ardvi-sura : *' Grant, O most blissful Anahita, that I may become 
the supreme' ruler over all the countries of demons and men ! V|i 

The dominion of village-elders and of country-princes was not absolute. 

Among the Afghans, the heads of families as well as the Maliks of village- 
communities and of clans, meet together in an assembly, which has the right 
to impose penalties and to adjust differences, and which thus curbs the power 
of the head Malik . 

Popular assemblies are also known amongst the Lures and even amongst 
the wildest tribes of the Kurds 7 . They are evidently very old institutions, 
and at the same time an organic element in the constitution of the tribe. 

Of Yima it is related in the Avesta that he? convoked an assembly of 
the best among men. 8 This assembly was also graced by the presence of 
Ahura Mazda and the good genii. Ahura Mazda announced unto Yima the 
impending deluge and gave him the? necessary counsel, how to escape from 
that danger with his people. 

1 Yh. XLYTII. 5. The emendation of the first Jino : Huklishathm . ne.md . 
dushkfishathrd . khshayaPitu, was first suggested by Roth. (Cf. C. do Harloz, Av. tr. II. 
p. 147, nolo). 

3 Ys. XLYTII. 10 . Diixhkhxhathra . daqyundm . strikingly reminds us of sdxta . 
dakhta sh. 3 Ys. XXXII. 12-14. 

f Ys. LI. hi ; XLIX. 0 (cf. also Ys. XLVI, 14 seq; LIU. 2.) 

5 Arxha . airyanam . rfuqunam . khxhathrai . ha Pikercmo, Yt. V. 49 ; IX. 21 ; XV. 32. 

u I atha . bamnt . upemem . khxhothrcm . vlxpanam. . daqyundm . daevandm . mash- 
yanumcha, apparently moaning “ the non-Arians and the Arians,” Yt. \ T . 22, 20, 46. 

7 Spiegel, E. A. vol. 11. p. 240. Cf. also Clobus, XXXL. 1877, p. 332. 

Uanjamwicm . frabarata . yo . Yimb . kit-shoe to . hvathwo , Vd. II. 21. Also 
vydkhna is an expression used for the “ assemblage of the people,” from root vyach . 
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Here we have clearly before us the description of an old country-prince 
and how he holds solemn council with the nobles of his tribe regarding some 
important event. 

The assemblies were, it seems, opened with prayer, in fact, with the 
Akuna^mrya formula, 1 whereby the help of the Divine Spirit was invoked 
and the pernicious influence of evil was averted. 

A man, whose word is of weight in council, is highly estimated by the 
people :— 

“ Through the power and glory of the fravashis an able man rises in the 
assembly, a counsellor of convincing speech, who possesses the 
longed-for wisdom, who will protect his countryman seeking his 
help, anticipating his request : ’* 2 

For this reason one prays also to the Fravashis:—“In my house may 
there be herds of cattle and troops of men, swift horses, strong chariots, ami 
an able adviser.” ‘’Able in council ” is likewise an honourable characteristic 
of posterity. Mithra. the all-seeing sun-yazala 9 too, enjoys the same title, 
which is evidently regarded by the Iranians generally as expressing the ideal 
of manly capacity. 3 

§ 2. War and Military Concerns. 

The peace of the A vesta nation was chiefly endangered by the plundering 
inroads of the northern barbarians 4 . Indeed, no effectual military precautions 
could be taken against such foes, 5 save to be always on the watch and to 
parry attacks as skilfully as possible. However, regular campaigns were 
not unknown. The Arians undertook wars against the enemies of their tribes, 
partly, it appears for the sake of conquest, and partly by way of retaliation 
for pillaging inclusions. 0 

Internal dissensions were also, I believe, frequent amongst the Arians 
themselves, for social and religious differences were common. It was, therefore, 
a matter of honour for every man to be always brave and warlike. 7 

In the field every head of a family was accompanied by his followers , 
who, I am inclined to believe, chiefly consisted of grown-up sons ; however, 
the able-bodied servants must also have accompanied their master in war ; 
and, the larger the number of his followers, the more important naturally 
was liis position flu the camp. ‘‘ Troops of heroes ” are, therefore, in addition 
to cattle and fields, one of the principal objects of desire to the Iranian. 

' * Yt. XlIm. ... .. ... 

2 Yt.- XIII. 10. I bolieve, we should read the third verse thus :— 
vydkhmd . hugushayat . ukhdhd. 

» Yt. XIII. 52 ; Ys. LX1I. 5 ; Yt, X. 65. 

4 Akhshti, “peace”; anakhahti „ “discord.” 

“Enemy,” dushtnainyu, tbishvat, hamcrethu , Yt. X. 11 ; haretha , Yt. X. 34 ; 
verethrd just as Skr. vrtra , Ys. XLIV. 1 0 . 

0 Yt. X. 8 ; c/. sujpra. p. 127. 7 Yuidhi&hta , Ydhin . 
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e * Give strength and victory, give herds that create prosy>erity, give a 
troop of heroes, able and eloquent, victorious and unconquered, 
who may overpower the opponents, who may subdue the enemies, 
who may bless the people and protect their race ! ” 1 

The organization of the army was of course based on no other principle 
than the constitution of the State during peace. The family constituted the 
military as it did the political unit. The warriors ranged themselves family 
by family and clan by dan, the ties of relationship being thus regarded as 
the most stable bond of union in the moment of danger. 2 

Armies were modelled after the same pattern by the Indians, with whom 
the expression “village-community” meant exactly a troop of warriors. 
The same was also the case amongst the old Germans 

‘ The armed nation was at the same time the army, for array and nation 
were synonymous, and only the invalids, children, women and old men were 
excluded from military service. In the most ancient times the ease w as similar 
with every nation, and it was so much the more believed to be indispensable 
by the Germans, as their tribes had to be necessarily organized in a warlike 
manner when on their migrations. Also there were wandering armies which 
had to be ready every moment for defence.” 

“ The sub-divisions of the people into countries, hundreds, and com¬ 
munities, therefore, constitute the sections of the army ; or, as w 7 e can say 
perhaps more correctly, the divisions of the nation owed their origin inversely 
to its military organization. Here the relationship and union of races were 
of course taken into consideration as much as possible, for. as we learn from 
Tacitus, the nearest relatives among the old Germans stood together also 
in battle/! 4 

The task of leading the army devolved on the country-prince. Ho had 
to take care that the army was properly arrayed in ranks, since the Iranians 
did not fight, like barbarians, in irregular masses, but already to a certain 
extent in drilled battalions. 5 

1 Nyaj. III. 10. 6/. vlrydm-inhtim. virydm-vdthwdni , <frc., Yt. VIII. 15 ; XTII. .*>2 

and the compound form pasu-vira, Ys. X LV. 9, LYJTI. 0. 

2 Yt. XIII. 67 may be cited as a proof (vidt * supra, p. 1 80). 

;{ Zimmer, AIL. pp. 160-161. In tho Avesta the army is called ura —Skr. vrri. 
The latter particularly designates a sub-division of the vie. 

1 Arnold, u German Antiquity ” (3) pp. 286-287 ; rj. Kaufmann, Deutsche Geschichtr, 
vol. I. p. 121, Tacitus, Germ. 7 : “Quod jjraccipuum for titud inis ineitamentum est, non 
casus neque fortuita conglobatio turmam aut enneum facit, sed Jamil ice et propinquitates. ’ ’ 

5 Of. supra pp. 286-287 ; Yt. X. 14; SdsUlrd aurva .... urdo.rnzayiinti (Skr. raj 
“ to rule, to command”). The “battle” is hamarana (Yt. XIII. 31) = Skr. samaraua ; 
or peshana (dahnu-pdperctdna) ' = Skr. prtand. The “line of battle ** is areza (Yt. X. 8 and 
36, XTIT. 33) or rasman (Yt. V. 68, X. 47); Comp, rasmand . hmnstditi , “the drawing up 
of the army in files, ” Yt. XIII. 39. “ Army ” m spudha , Mod. Perw. sipdh . 
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The use of banners or military ensigns, too, points to a certain tactical 
order in the field. It is intended, I believe, to indicate the military skill and 
capacity of the inhabitants of Bdkhdhi ’ when that city receives in the A vesta 
the epithet “ with highly-raised banners/’ 1 It is also said of the Fravashis, 
who are active in battle, that they bear military ensigns. 

Before the battle rages the divine spirits are invoked for assistance. 
;t The country-princes pray unto Mithra, when they go to battle.” 2 In 
fact, they owe their victory to the strength and aid of the celestial ones. 

Therefore I ask Thee, give me truly answer, O Ahura : 

Whether Thou commandcst over it in holiness, 

When the two armies silently dash together. 

According to those doctrines, which Thou, Mazda, wouldst have 
us adhere to : 

How and to which of the two Thou wilt grant the victory ? ” 3 

A war-song, the author of which imagines himself to ho on the eve of 
a bloody battle, is preserved in the A vesta : 

4 May the two exalted friends 
Oorae to our help, 

When the swords raise their din (i. c., clash) loudly, 

When the horses' nostrils snort, 

When the daggers gleam, and the strings 
Send forth sharp arrows : 

Then shall the sons of (*od ; s contemners 
Be hurled headlong ! ” 4 

The swaying of the battle from one side to the other is compared to the 
conflux of mighty waters, especially to that, of the Voru-kasha. There 
quiver all the flanks, there shakes the entire middle, when flows into it, when 
streams into it the Ardvi-sura Anahita.” 1 

Now' is the time for the Yazafas to render support and vigorous help. 
It is principally the Fravashis and Mithra, who now' display their might 

1 Drajaha , “banner”; <’rcdhwd-d rafaha , Yd. 1. 7. 

2 Yt. X. 8. 

i Ys. XLIV. J r>. 

4 Yt. X. 113. tty the “ two friends ” (Av. Mithra) are implied Ahura and Mithra. 
God’s contemners” is a free rendering. The text has goum-zaolhranani , “of those 
who bring odious offerings.” The expression might bo changed into gouru-zaotJira> in 
order to suit the metre, so that, hunavo may perhaps be translated “ the H units.” 

B Yt. V. 4. The metaphor is taken from the waving of the lino of battle, harana i 
the flank, the wing ; maidhya, the middle, the centre. Cf. Yt. X. 30, XIII. 39. 

e Yt. XIII. 17, 31, 37-38, 00-67. Vide supra, p. »80. 
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“ Mithra opens the war, he joins in the combat; standing in the fight 
he shatters the lines arrayed for battle. There stagger all the flanks 
of the army led to the fight ; he (Mithra) puts to flight the whole 
centre of the blood-stained army of the enemy.” 1 

Respecting their equipment in war it may be mentioned that offensive 
weapons were more in use than defensive armour. However, the latter was 
not quite unknown. 

The Turanian prince, Frangrasyan, wears a coat-of-mail made of brass. 
The Fravashis are metaphorically conceived as clad in brazen armour, 
apparently after the manner of heavy-armed warriors on earth. Mithra 
as the Yazata of tight is clad in a gold coat-of-mail. 2 

We do not err if we assume that brazen armour was used especially by 
those who fought on chariots. In their exposed position they stood more 
in need of protection than other combatants. Only people of rank, who 
belonged to the military nobility, fought from chariots. The rest of the 
nation fought probably on foot around them. Cavalry, too, were even known 
to a certain extent. 

The most valuable property of the ‘‘ chariot-warriors *’ consisted 
naturally in their steeds, for whose strength and vigour they prayed. 1 
“ Famous through chariots is a term of praise bestowed upon the horse. "' 
The princes are called “ possessors of snorting steeds and of rumbling chariots.” 0 
The wheel of the chariot seems to have been regarded among the Iranians, 
as is known to have been the case among the Indians, as the symbol of world- 
conquering power. At least it is said of Zarathushtra that he first of all 
made the wheel roll over the demons and wicked sons of men, that his empire 
embraced Arians and non-Arians. 7 

All this indicates that the chariot-warriors were a distinct section of 
the army. During battle they played a part similar to that of the Homeric 
heroes and the old Persian champions in the descriptions of Firdausi. They 

1 Yt. X. 36 (rf. X. 36). The same is said of Vnthrayhna , Yt. XLY T . 62, and of 
Srausha Ys. LVII. 12. 

2 Ys. XI. 7 speaks of Fnmgrasyan as ayaijhahi-puirwh-hvakhta ; Yt. XIII. 45 repre¬ 
sents the fravashis to bo ayu-venlhra (this epithet is proved to bo a later addition for the 
sake of restoring the original metre); Yt. X. 112 says of Mithra that ho was zarunyO - 
vdrclhman ; also vdreman , (Yt. V. 130) =rSkr. van nan, meaning perhaps a “ coat-of-mail.” 
Gf., however, supra, p. 71, note | 

Comp, supra. 1'. p. 229. 

i Comp, supra. I. p. 228. 

s Sraoratha , Yt. X. 30 ; formed like sraotanu. 

Fraolhar-aspa and qanat-chakhra, Yt. V. 130. 

7 Ghakhrem . urva'sayata, Yt- XUJ. 89. The phrase at once reminds us of Skr. 
rhukrath . vartay (Crassmann, Wtb. sub voce) and chakravartin , “ one who causes his 
chariot-wheels to roll freely over all countries ; the Ruler of the Universe” (H.R. sub voce). 
However, vrt and uroix cannot possibly be identified in sound. 
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could rarely, however, have taken part in a general melee ; it is more likely 
that before the opposing armies joined battle, the chariot-warriors on both 
sides challenged one another to single combat; or, perhaps in the midst of 
the fray, they looked for opponents of equal rank, whom they could match 
in courage and military skill. 

Each chariot combatant was accompanied by a charioteer. To the 
latter was entrusted a task scarcely less honourable or important than that 
of the former. Skilful management of the chariot was not less essential to 
success than the skill and valour of the warrior himself. 

The charioteer in old Iran was for that reason not the servant but the 
devoted friend and companion of the combatant 1 , as was the case among 
the Indians of the Vedic and the Achaians of the Homeric periods. 

According to the Rig-veda, the princess Mudgalani drives in battle the 
team of her husband Mudgala 2 . In the Iliad, Stenelos, son of Capaneus, 
is the charioteer of Diomcdcs. /Eneas himself holds the reins for Pandaros, 
as the latter strives to wound the raging Diomedes. Oil a -single chariot 
stand the two sons of Mam, the bastard Antiphus and the legitimate son 
Isus, the former as charioteer, the latter as combatant. Similarly, the two 
sons of Antimachus, Pisander and Hipj>olochus. Cebriones, a natural son of 
Priam, is Hectors charioteer. As Hector alights from his chariot in order to 
storm the wall, Cebriones, too, places himself in the ranks of the combatants 
Nor is the chariot entrusted to an inferior. Patroclus is called the charioteer 
of Achilles, and Coranos, the friend and charioteer of Mcrioncs : *. 

The Vendidad describes in one passage the equipment of the chariot- 
warrior. In this list there are also enumerated the several kinds of defensive 
armour, the coat-of-mail, gorget, beaver, helmet, belt, and cuisses. 4 

The coat-of-mail protects the breast from cuts and thrusts. We cannot 
be positive as to the pattern. It may have consisted either of metallic scales 
or rings of brass. 5 

1 Yt. V. 131 : “1 pray to thee for the two-armed ones, O Anahita, for one two-legged 
and for one four-legged : for the two-legged, who might swiftly approach the chariot and 
bo forward in assailing it in battle ; but for the four-legged who might crush both the 
wings of the enemy’s army, that fight in tho broad front, in his flight to the left and to the 
right, to the right and to the left.” It is plainly the wish of a chariot-warrior for a swift 
charioteer, and for a strong team of horses. We do not avail ourselves of the double mean¬ 
ing of the expression Ava . aurvanta . Aitrml evidently means just the same as Vedic 
Arval , the lancer as well as the horse. 

3 Rv. 10. 102. 2. Comp, also Zimmer, AiL. p. 209. 

3 Iliad, Bk. 111. 11. 307, 403 aeq.; Bk. V. 11. 107 seq., 11. 239 xcq. f 11. 217 *eq.; Bk. XI. 11 
101 aeq II. 122 aeq., 11. 521 aeq.; Bk. XVI. 11. 720 set/.; Bk. XII. 11. 91-92 ; Bk. XVII. 11. 420 
010 aeq . 

* Zradhn , kuiri , paili-thlna, mramra (from an ft i, “ head”, and vara from rt. var, “ to 
protect”), fcimam(=rMod. Port*, kamar ), rana-jalna (literally “the thigh-protecting”). 
See Vd. XIV. 9. 

5 This is confirmed by the Mod. Pei's, word zirnh , which especially denotes a coat-of- 
rauil, as well as by the derivation of zrddha from rt. zradzzS kr. brad, “to clatter.” In 
Sanskrit hradin means “ tho warrior,” also “ the thunderbolt of Tndra,” hrdda , “ tho noise 
or clanging.” 
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Respecting the helmet . we cl« not know whether it was made of leather 
or of metal. At all events metal ones were not unknown. Helmets of 
brass were w orn by the Fravashis as well as by Vayu, the wind-yazata , and 
by Mithra. It is allegorically said that Yayu w ore a golden, Mithra a silver, 
helmet 1 . 

The gorget probably connected the cuirass with the helmet. The beaver 
covered, as a sort of visor, the lower part of the face ; the cuisses the thigh. 
The belt served, 1 believe, as among the Achaians, not merely to support 
the sword but also at the same time to protect the body. 

Regarding the use of the shield we learn very little from the A vesta. 
Apparently it w r as only seldom used. At all events the yazata Ashi and the 
Fravashis are represented as shield-bearers. 2 

We have abundant allusions to offensive weapons. 

The most ancient was the club : \ Every knotted piece of wood could 
serve as such. Plates or knobs of metal were used to increase its tremendous 
weight. Clubs are the special weapon of the good spirits, who are armed 
for lighting in the manner known to the earliest antiquity. 

“ When the evil-minded malefactor hastens hither with speedy steps, 
then Mithra, the lord over wide fields, yokes his bright chariot; 
and Srausha and Ashi, the', bold, and Naryosangha, the miraculously 
powerful, sw'iiig vigorously their dangerous clubs.“ 4 

Clubs were used both for throwing and for striking. The missile club 
was particularly the weapon of fc'rausha**. Jt was fastened to the girdle/’ 
as was also the custom of the most ancient warriors of the North. 7 

The missile chibs were often angular, and therefore proved very effective. 
They were also mounted with studs and tipped with brass. Perhaps they 
were cast in solid metal. At least so it is said of the Club of Mithra, which, 
of course with the* usual exaggeration as to numbers, is described by the 
A vesta in the following manner : 

1 Ayd-khaodha , Yt. XMi 45; Zarauyo khaodha , Yt. XV. 57 ; comp, supra- p. 25a. 

- Spara-dashta, Yt. XJM. 35 ; XIX. 54 (Mod. Vers, -sipar, “ scutum 

•'* The club already occurs in the Chitlins aw vadarv. (Skr. vadhar), Ys. XXXII, 1U. Also 
tho weapon with which Huuma rlawhcs down the evil doer is called vad/tare (Ys. IX. 30 scq.) 

4 Yt. X. 52. Hero tho club is denoted by vddha, akin to vad/tare- , from rt. vadh , “to 
strike, to kill.” 

s VazruzzH kr. vajra, is docribed in Yt. X. 90 and 132 as a zaena, “a missile ” (from rt. 
2 i=Skr. hi ; comp, heft, “a javelin.”) Kven by zaena in Yt. X. 141 is to bo understood 
tho club. The word, which usually denotes the handling of the vazra. , is ni-vij, “ to swing 
down, to dash down.” Cf. the epithet hunivikhtn. 

® Honco Vd. XVIII. 30 speaks of the laying down of the vazra , apa -yuj\ “ to unfasten ’* 

7 Weinhold, Allnordischca Lebcn p. 202. According to Arnold, (“German Antiquity,” 
p. 274), clubs for smiting and for throwing wore also used by the ancient Germans. 



“ He holds fast with the hand Ids club, the lmlulled-knobbed, the 
hundred-edged, the down-crushing one, annihilating men, which is 
east, in light-coloured brass, strong, gold-coloured (brass); the most 
powerful of all weapons, the most victorious of all weapons." 1 

The club csjHxdally employed for striking was also shod with brass 2 . 
It is referred to as the weapon of Mi thru, who crushes with it lus enemy, man 
and horse at once. Similarly, Kersaspa, a hero of Iranian antiquity, is styled 
t he club-bearer*. 

The Chakusha 4 must have been a weapon of a similar kind to the club. 
It is described as made of copper and double-pointed. Consequently, it 
was a pole-axe of metal, either end of which could be equally used. It is 
said of the Fravashis that they cause the Chakusha to reach the object at 
which it is thrown. 

One of the most primitive weapons was the sling. Hence we find it 
in use amongst the most diverse, if not amongst all. nations inhabiting the 
globe/' If handled with dexterity, it is in no way to be despised. In old 
Iran, its form must have been almost the same as among other nations. 

The usual number of sling stones 0 , which the Iranians were accustomed 
to carry with them, was thirty. While the force of an arrow depended upon 
the elasticity of the bow string, strength of arm was essential to the effective 
use of the sling 7 . 

Like the sling the bow was used for lighting at a distance, but was probably 
regarded as superior in effect to the former.* 

It was formed of a curved piece of elastic w r ood, the two ends of .which 
were fastened by means of a st ring made of the sinews of r attle/ When the 
bow was not used, the string was loosened in order not to deprive the wood 
of its flexibility. The tightening of the bow-string-before the commencement 
of a battle is compared to the harnessing of the horse to the chariot. 10 

1 Yt. X. 90 and 182. 

a Garth a, Yt. X. 101 ; used wit h the epithet ayayhaaia, Yt. X. 181. The verb used 
with it is ni-jan , to dash down.” 

3 Gadhavara, Ys. IX. 10; Yt. XIII. HI. Gad ha (maso.) means “ robber, murderer,*’ 
t hen, apparently, ” club-bearer.” 

t Ghakiutha ( haomjilas*ni-bita”gha , Yt. X. 180, tnghn. point”: darn. " corner, edge’ ) 
or chakudi i. Aku and chuku are similar weapons. 

3 Tylor, Anfange dvr Guitar , 1. pp. OH, 74. 

Asna or sarshim . fradakhahanya (from/ mdnk*hana , " sling”). Yt. X. 89. 

7 Hence fradakhshana . tuulvare-bdzum . mat . thrimx . fmdakhxhanydish, “a sling, 
t hat lifts the arm for the string, with 80 sling-st ones,” Vd. XJV. 9 (</. Yd. XVII. 9-10). 
AmnO . aremdshuta, “sling-stones thrown by means of the arm,” Yt. XIII. 72. 

s> Thanvan , thanvarc , “ bow,” certainly,=Skr. dhanvan ; jya and snavarr , “ string.” 

9 Hence gavasnahs . # navy a . jya. Yt. X. 128. 

l*y Thauj , “ to harness ” (in the epithets thakhta and hvaihakhta) is said of the bow just 
as it is usually of the horse elsewhere. 
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The Fravashis are armed with bows and kill the demons with their 
missiles. This wea-]xm bears in the A vesta the expressive name of “battle 
victor,’’ which proves that it was in high favour with the Iranians. 1 

As regards the arrow,* the different parts of it are to be distinguished. 
The shaft consisted. I believe, of a reed or a thin twig. The lower end at 
which the arrow rested on the string was called the “ foot,” and was generally 
made of horn. 3 The arrow-head was made of brass, and was similarly called 
the “ mouth,” since it drank the enemy's blood. 4 Below the point were 
iixed barbs of brass “sprouts,” which were intended to render more difficult 
the extraction of the arrow from the wound. 5 

The shaft was adorned with feathers, which likewise increased the 
velocity of the arrow. The same practice is found among the old Indians 11 
who preferred the feathers of vultures and falcons for the purpose of 
ornamenting the arrow. 7 

The number of arrows which they were wont to carry with them was 
the same as the number of sling-stones, and they were placed in a quiver* 

iSrkhsha is regarded in the A vest a as one of the most powerful archers. 
According to tradition, he is said to have shot with his arrow from the 
Khshautha mountain to the Qanvat mountain. 9 

Mithra is likewise armed with a bow, since he sends forth rays or darts 
of the sun. 

The arrow is the symbol of swiftness. Hence it is said of the horses 
which drew the chariot of Srausha, that they were swifter than the rain- 
clouds, swifter than a well darted arrow. 10 

In the Vedic antiquity the bow is esteemed as the noblest of weapons. 
“ It helps towards dominion and glory, and remains even in the hand of the 
dead until the last moment before burial.” 11 

1 Yt. XIII. 45. Arezazhi from areza, “ fight,” and ji, “ to conquer.” 

2 “ Arrow” ishu (=Skr. ishu), asti (from root agh, “to throw,” from which is derived 
(ighu , Yt. XIIT. 46), tighri (“the point cj. Skr. tigrna , Old Iranian stij, “point of a 
weapon, ” Yt. X. 71), mana, Ys. LVII. 28. 

a SrvVslayan&m (Yt. X. 129) is an epithet applied to ishnndm. Srvi comes from sru, 

“ horn,” and staya I derive from std, “ to stand,” thus “ ]>osseasing a homy foot.” 

4 Ayd-aghra, “with brazen point,” Vd. XIV. 9. Comp, yasya 4yo ntukham, “the 
mouth of which is brass,” Rig-veda, 7, 75, 15. Zaranyo-zafra , “with brazen mouth” (Yt. X. 
129), poetically said of the arrow of Mithra. 

5 Ay ay ha na . sparegha , Yt. X. 129. « Zimmer, AiL . p. 300. 

7 Hence the epithets leakrfedsdjxirma and erezlfyOparena. CJ. Ostimnische Kultur 
pp. 103-164. 

9 Vd. XIV. 9 za t mi or alcana may mean a “ quiver.” 

9 Yt. VIII. 6 and 37. Comp, supra pp. 110-111. 

10 Ys. LVII. 28, cj. supra p. 228. 


11 Zimmer, AiL. p. 298. 
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“The bow allows ns to conquer cattle, 

With it wc stand victorious in hot battles ; 

The bow creates discomfort to the enemy, 

With it we conquer all the lands ! ” 1 

With the Avesta people it is rather the spear which plays so important 
a part. In the enumeration of weapons it is named first, then follows the 
sword, then the club, and then onty the bow with quiver and arrows ; lastly, 
the sling and the sling-stones. 2 

The weapons effective in close combat likewise precede those suitable 
for distant fighting. With the old Indians the case was the reverse. The 
reason of this probably lies in the fact that the old Iranian warriors particular¬ 
ly practised close lighting in their more uneven territory. The Vedic Arians 
on the plains of the Panjab must, on the contrary, have exercised themselves 
principally in wielding the bow. 

The spear-head appears to hove been edged. Consequently, the spear 3 
receives the epithets “ well sharpened,” “ pointed,” “sharp as an axe.” 4 
Its length also is referied to as worthy of note. “ With a long and pointed 
spear ” is an epithet applied to Mithra as the bold champion in all battles ; 
it is likewise used of warriors generally/' 

The spear was throw n. Whether the lance for thrusting was also known 
cannot be determined. I believe the charioteers first shot from a distance 
with their arrows, then they hurled their javelins, and lastly, when it came 
to close fighting, they, like the Homeric heroes, drew' their swords. 

“ Away flies the spear, which an opponent of Mithra hurls, on account 
of the many vicious sayings which a Mithra-deceiver utteis. 6 

** The pointed spears of the Mit-hra-dcceivers, the well-sharpened, long- 
shafted ones, which fly from the arms, (and) do not hit the mark, 
w'hen, irritated and embittered and raging, approaches Mithra, 
the lord over wide fields/ 7 

1 Rig.-veda, 0, 75,2. 

2 Vd. XIV. 9. 

The spear is called arslif/rrftkr. Mi. Often arsh/t is specially used for the shaft, 
wherefore the spear itself may be called dareyha-amhti. Also dru in darshi’dru and khrvl-dru 
- “with frightful and bloody spear” —is a designation of the spear, just as dduru (=Skr 
darn , “wood ”) and sura (rrSkr. cula.) 

t Hukhshnuta , tiyhra , Yt. X. .‘19; bardithro-ta’zha, Yt. X. 130 ( barOithra from rt. bar 
=Mod. Pers. burldan , “to cut.”) 

5 Yt. X. 102 ; XVII. 12. 

« Yt. X. 20. 

7. Yt. X. 39. Comp. Yt. X. 139, wherein it is said that the spears of Mithra, obeying 
the heavenly will, fly towards the head of the demons. 3g 
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The s word of the old Iranian seems to have been a short weapon of hand¬ 
some form like a cutlass. This we may infer from the same word being also 
a designation of the surgical knife of the physician. 1 It was made of brass 
and was double-edged, 2 fastened to the girdle and borne either naked or in 
a scabbard. It was drawn when one had to light at close quarters. 3 

The hilt of the sword was ornamented with golden aglets ; its blade was 
engraved, as it seems, with marks and figures. Such a richly-decorated 
sword is worn by Verthraglina, the yazata presiding over victory. 4 

Lastty, I further mention the dagger. Riders made use of it to goad 
on their steeds ; nevertheless it is also found employed in fighting.■' 

Yinaa carries a gold-adorned dagger as a token of his sovereign power ; fi 
likewise, Mithra bears this weapon ; 7 and, lastly, the heroes with rattling 
chariots and snorting steeds are also styled <f daggers-swinging.’’ 8 

§ 3. Legal Rights, 

In treating of the legal usages of the A vest a people we meet with con¬ 
siderable difficulty. The sources which are at our disposal are all derived 
from the priesthood. All legal ideas and the institutions which they record 
represent essentially the views of the sacerdotal class. 9 

1 Kareta , “ sword, knife”; comp. Skr. kf iti, Rv. I. 168. 3, a weapon of the Marut. 

2 Aydghaina, Vd. IV. 50 (in Ys. XXXII. 7 aydyh is used just as the Gorman “ Stahl ” 
for the “ murderous weapon”); uvayd-dara, Yt. X. 131. 

s Hufrayukhta , “well-girded,” Yt. X. 40 ; hufrayhar&hla, “well-drawn,” Yt. XIII. 
72. Comp. Skr. pra-srj. 

i Yt. XIV. 27. 

G Yt. X. 113. 

6 Aakitr&m , zaranyd-paesim, Vd. II. 7. 

7 Ashtraghddh, Yt. X. 112. 

8 Yt. V. 130 ; XVII. 7 : khshvaiwayat-ashtra. 

9 [Comp. Prof. M. Duncker, Geschichte des Altcrthums; Abbott’s ed. vol. V. p. 201: 
“The rules concerning purity and purification, the expiations and penances necessary 
to avert the evil, which we possess in the Vendidad of the A vesta, are only the remnant of 
a far more comprehensive law. From the Jist of books and chapters traditional among 
the Parsees, wo can see that it was intended to include not only all the invocations and 
prayers which the worship required, the rules of sacrifice and the entire ritual, together 
with the calendar of the ecclesiastical year, but also of the arrangement of the process of law, 
the civil and criminal code, and, moreover, rules for agriculture and medicine. If to 
this we add the statements and quotations of the Greeks, we may assume that the scrip¬ 
tures of Eastern Iran comprised the whole knowledge of the (ancient) priesthood. In the 
Avesta the Athravas had sketched the ideal picture of the correct conduct pleasing to 
Ahura Mazda in every department of life. How far the princes of Bactria and the viceroys 
of Cyaxares and the Achcemenids, or even these princes themselves, and the judges, wished 
or allowed themselves to be bound in their decisions by these regulations of the priests, 
may be left out of the question. The priests here, like the Brahmans in India, could only 
influence the action of the State and those charged with it, so far as the reverence for the 
principles for the religion and the force of their own authority extended.” Tr. n.] 
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The earliest mode of vindicating one’s right was certainly self-redress 
or revenge. 1 This right of retaliation was first restrained by the tribunal 
of the commonalty, which was formed, we may be sure, amongst the old 
Iranians in no less natural a way than amongst the other Indo-Germanic 
peoples. Most probably it was composed of the fully-authorized members 
of a village-community, in which the oldest member presided. The latter 
was the actual judge who pronounced the decision. 2 

This tribunal had principally to decide upon the quarrels inevitable in 
civil life and which concerned the meum et tmim y disputes respecting boun¬ 
daries, injuries to reputation and the like. Hence we may conclude that 
they can play no considerable pa it in the Vendidad. 

If the Vendidad were a civil code, these very trials must occupy a large 
space. But in my opinion it is not so. For here we only meet with those 
causes wherein the priesthood reserved jurisdiction to themselves or added 
an ecclesiastical punishment to that of the secular judge. In such petty 
causes as those first referred to, the priests evidently renounced their right 
of jurisdiction, which would otherwise have imposed upon them a great 
burden without materially adding to their authority and influence. 

Self-redress was, no doubt, mostly resorted to in cases of bodily hurt 
or murder. Blood demanded blood in return. It a free man had been slain 
by another, it was considered a right—nay, in the oldest times, a duty—to 
slay the murderer and so to expiate the crime. 

I believe that the custom of blood-feuds existed amongst the Eastern 
Iranians. Yet we must suppose that the Zoroastrian religion sought to res¬ 
train it, although it may never have succeeded in completely abolishing this 
system of revenge. Doubtless it continued to exist in full force against the 
non- Zoroas t r ians. 

The incessant wars w aged by the Iranians against the Turanians originated, 
according to the legend, in fulfilling tliis duty of revenging bloodshed. 
Sydvarshan , the son of Kavi Usan, was slain by the Turanians. His grand¬ 
son, Kavi Husrava, takes the field against Frangrasyan to revenge the outrage. 

The origin of this legend can undoubtedly be traced to the Avcsta. Here 
the genius Hauma, who aids the good cause, addresses to Druvaspa the fol¬ 
lowing prayer—- 

1 Kaswxzz Mod. Pers. kin and klnah . 

2 Vicihira (Ys. XXIX. 4-, and Ys. XLV1. 5) seems to be a name for the judge. The 
latter passage, which is very difficult to explain, apparently alludes to such a tribunal of the 
commonalty. Terms referring to right and law arc not at all wanting, and they oven 
directly prove tlio existence of a well-organized system. “ Right,” I believe, is designated 
by tkaesha or data. V rvdkhxhaya in Ys. IX. 10 is distinctly called a “judge” {tkaisho . 
ddto-razd). Evidently he was greatly renowned for his decisions. Wo may easily conceive 
that “ right ” was regarded as a creation and gift of Ahura and Zaratliushtra (Vsp. II. II 
Ys. XVI. 2, etc.). 
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“ Grant me that I may fetter the pernicious Turanian Frangasyan and 
that I may bring him bound and in fetters to Kavi Husrava; that 
Kavi Husrava may kill him behind the l^akc Ghaichasta, the deep, 
broad-waving, (Kavi Husrava) the son of the daughter of Syavarshan , 
of the cruelly slain man and of the Naruid Aghrairatha” 1 

Another instance of revenge for bloodshed is mentioned in the A vesta 
in the family of Kersaspa. The brother of this hero ha v s fallen by the hand 
of Hitaspa and is to be revenged. Therefore Kersaspa prays 

“ Grant me, O Vayu, that 1 may revenge the blood of my brother 
Urvdkhshaya ; that I may kill Hitaspa and drag him behind my 
chariot.” 2 

The first cheek upon the right of retaliation is effected by enabling the 
murderer to secure immunity by means of an adequate compensation in 
money. This peaceable compensation can be much more easily effected 
in cases of mere bodily injury than in those of actual murder. Such a com¬ 
pensation in money is called weregild* At first, I believe, the injured person 
was free to accept the we regild or to demand blood for blood. 

Wherever the State begins to cultivate the administration of justice and 
endeavours to restrain the freedom of self-redress, it will sta»t with the in¬ 
stitution of a weregild. Under certain circumstances the injured person 
is compelled to accept this money ; under others he must abide by the verdict 
of the common-council; or, again, under others he is left to his choice. 

So it was with the A vesta people. The weregild was well known to them. 
The Vendidad inculcates to the followers of Zoroastrianism not to refuse the 
weregild if offered in expiation of some deed of bloodshed. 

Amongst the A vesta nation the regular weregild was paid chiefly in cattle 
and other kinds of moveable property. In most serious cases even women 
and maidens were offered, who were, I believe, married to the new possessors. 

It is characteristic that the Vendidad mentions a “spiritual” mode of 
compensation, which probably consisted in some ecclesiastical atonement. 4 

r^t, IX. 18; XVII. 37. Of. VI. IX. 22 ; XVII. 42. a^fxV. 28 

3 [In old English law weregild was the price or compensation paid by the murderer to 
the king for a man killed, partly to the lord of the vassal, and partly to the next-of-kin. 
Vide Webster, TV. n. J 

4 The passage of the Vendidad (IV. 44) referring to the weregild comes immedia¬ 
tely after the passage treating of bodily hurt. It runs thus: “If people come, fellow- 
I>elievers. relatives, or friends to expiate { ska?to-chinagh6 , ef. supra, p. 259, note 2) by 
money, or with (giving in marriage) a woman ( ntiiri-c/dnaghd ), or in the spiritual way 
\kkraiu-chinagh &)—if they will expiate by money they shall bring up the money; if by a 
woman they shall give in manage a young maiden (to the person offended); if in the 
spiritual way, they shall recite the Holy Word.” Etymologically chinagh is of course con¬ 
nected with ehiiha , “expiation, punishment.” 
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« With the Afghans blodd-feuds and the weregild continue to the present day. 

Families and houses are constantly engaged in quarrels and feuds. 
Family dissensions, provoked by deeds of bloodshed, fill up the whole life 
of an Afghan with hatred, enmity, and assassination. Legally this old custom 
of revenge for bloodshed is indeed prohibited ; but secretly and under the 
cover of dissimulation hatred continually smoulders, to blaze forth on the 
first opportunity. The number of persons killed on both the sides is exactly 
known. Every one knows how many of the opposite party still must die to fill 
up the measure of vengeance. Until this is done, there is no rest or quiet. 

Thus it happens that the blood-feud often continues through several 
generations, exacts numerous victims, and ruins the happiness and peace 
of all families. . . . 


We have now to treat of those features of the Law, which are enumerated 
in the Vendidad as subject to the competence of the priesthood. Trans¬ 
gressions against the ritual and ceremonial arc the most frequent. Here 
it is likewise the special right and duty of the clergy to inflict punishment 
and to maintain their authority. 

Punishments are prescribed for the non-exposure of dead bodies or for 
burying them. It is also regarded as a punishable act to throw a carcass on 
the ground ; likewise to leave a corpse on the dakhma insecurely fastened, 
so that wild beasts carry away pieces of it. It is also punishable if one spreads 
new clothes over a dead body, or cultivates a piece of ground before it has 
been purified in the m {inner prescribed in the A vesta. 

To these must be added transgressions against morality, jmrticularlv 
sexual intercourse with menstruating women, which are punished on the 
same principle, In short, wherever the Vendidad lays down a ritual precept, 
it also at the same time adds the 1 punishment which shall be inflicted upon 
the guilty in case of transgression. 1 

It is strange, and can only be explained from the peculiar views of the 
Zoroastrians, that also the ill-feeding and maltreatment of dogs were 
prosecuted as criminal. 2 But we must not here forget that the dog was 
reputed a sacred animal, and was esteemed in the same way as man. 

Furthermore, it is characteristic, as regards the legal obligations of the 
Mazdayasna, that all compacts ought to be scrupulously maintained, 3 and 

1 Vd. V. 14 : III. 30 wq.i VI 4 s<q.; V. 43 ; VJ1J. 20 wqr.; XVIM. 07 etc. The stereo- 
typed expression is yezi nni\ . . .ku he asti chit ha “if (it is) not (done), what is the punish* 
ment for it ?” 

2 Vd. XIII. 12 sag., 20 #<•(/., XV. 50-51. CJ. suprri p. 241. 

3 Mithra , “contract, agreement"; urvaiti , “ mutual promise." Sec mipra p. 220. 

The relation between employer and workman is considered to bo a contract, Vd. III. 35 
{ZddmG. vol. XXXIV. p. 425). 
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their violation strictly punished. Even towards unbelievers the Mazdayasna 
was obliged to respect every agreement. 1 

There were different kinds of agreement, varying according to the manner 
in which they were concluded, and acording to the value of the object given 
in pledge. 

“The first (kind of) agreement is that made by the given word; the 
second is made by a pledge with the hand ( i. e., by a hand-stroke); 
the third has the value of a head of small cattle (i.e., a head of small 
cattle was given as security), the fourth has the value of a head 
of large cattle ; the fifth has the value of a man ; the sixth has the 
value of a piece of ground/' 2 

Evidently any agreement whatever could be ranged under one of these 
six categories, according as it was to bo made more or less binding. The 
mere word, or the giving of the hand, was sufficient: to give legal value to an 
agreement. But to gain greater security, a pledge of more or Jess value was 
often demanded : or it was even freely offered to enhance one’s obligation. 

When the agreement was not kept, the pledge' was forfeited. This might 
include, as we have seen, even persons. Probably the person himself who 
made the bargain, or one of his near relations, stood bail or surety. If the 
engagement was not fulfilled the surety lost his liberty, and his life and property 
were forfeited to the opposite party. If I am not mistaken, in case of a 
broken agreement, the relations of a debtor in general might be called to 
account, so that they were obliged to answer for the payment of the amount 
of compensation. 3 

1 Jn Yt. X. 2, it is expressly stated : “ Tlie compact in binding on both (i.e. the opposite 
parties), oil the pious as well as on the wicked ones.” 

3 Vd. IV. 2. Hero danhu of course does not denote “country ” in its political sense 
but simply “ land, landed property, real estate.” It is impossible that paxu, staora , etc., 
can in this passage signify the object of the contract, in this case the two first kinds 
would not agi-eo with the following, since with these no object is generally named. That 
this view of mine is correct, is proved by what follows in the text which evidently contains 
a more detailed description of the different kinds of contract : “The given word confirms 
the first kind of contract ; something that has the value of a handstroke (or the offering of the 
hand ax pledge of a solemn promise) effects the second kind, i.e., something that has the value 
of a handstroke must l>e offered as a pledge of the agreement. Something that has the 
value of a sheep makes the third kind of contract, i.e., something that has the value of a 
sheep must be offered us a pledge in making the agreement. Something that has the price 
of an ox or cow effects tiio fourth kind, i.e., something of the value of a head of cattle must 
be offered as a pledge of the agreement. Something that has the value of a man concludes 
the fifth kind of contract, i.e., something must In? offered that has the worth of a man. 
So;nothing that is worth a field confirms the sixth kind of contract, i.e., something of the 
price of a field must he offered (as a pledge) in concluding the agreement.” Fra-marez 
(Vd. IV. M-4) must Ik? the expression denoting the making of a contract. This is proved by 
tho compound zasld fnarahtd, “ confirmed by the handstroke.” It is surprising that of the 
second kiud it is not simply said us of the first zaxto . b it mi . mithrem kerenaoiti; but that 
here a pledge is mentioned. 

H This, at least, seems to be the meaning of the passage Vd. XV. 5-10, although I do 
not fully understand the connection of this passage with the following. 
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Finally, I mention cases of bodily injury which, as the Vendidad says, 
were punished according to the complete or at least partial competence of 
the priesthood. 

Even a simple attack upon a person was regarded as culpable ; every 
repetition of the offence considerably enhanced the guilt. Corporal injuries 
were punished according to the consequences caused to the injured person. 

The Vendidad, therefore, distinguishes the following transgressions 

If a man stretches out the'hand to give a blow to another it is an Agerpia , 
an “ attack.” If one lays hands on another it is an Avaurishta , a “ surprise.” 

By these two transgressions the Vendidad seems to understand such as 
were committed without any evil premeditation, perhaps j>rovoked by anger 
and passion. For it says further on : ’* If a man attacks any person with 

a malicious intention it is an Arduxh. By the fifth of the ardmli-siiis the 
body is forfeited.” 1 

I do not think any peculiar kind of wounding is signified by Ardush. 
Bodily hurt is even spoken of more widely and under the threat of greater 
punishments. Firstly, the Vendidad speaks of the wound which bleeds but 
a little ; secondly, the wound from which the blood flows ; then the stroke 
by which a bone is broken ; finally, any injury which causes insensibility. 2 

Let us now examine the kinds of punishment prescribed by the Vendidad 
for these different crimes. They prove clearly that the Vendidad is, indeed, 
only a legal code instituted by the priesthood and entirely independent of 
secular judgments and tribunals. 

Capital punishment is not unheard of. Yet it is characteristic enough 
that the Vendidad does not assign it to murder or manslaughter. It is instead 
awarded to any one who exercises priestly functions without being competent 
and without having the necessary knowledge 3 . . . . 

But, finally, the form of punishment by far most common in the Ven¬ 
didad is that by means of upazana , which word is regularly translated by 
<c stripe or stroke,” more correctly by * k bringing in or delivery.” 4 

1 Vd. IV. 7. Agerpta is derived from a and garew : avaoirlshta perhaps from ava 
and urvis ( cf . Sk. vracch , “ to hew, to split”); arodm h certainly coin os from the root 

Skr. fd. f “ to torment, to hurt, to violate.” 

2 VikhrumetMem . qarr.m, tachat-vohumm . astb-bidhvm . qareni* frazd-baodhaghrm . 
mathern. Vd. .TV. .‘{0, 34, 37, 40. The last expression is translated by Dr. Justi : “ depri¬ 
ving of one's life.” This seeiriH to l>e incorrect. Baodhagh must be translated “ sensibility 
consciousness.” Tf murder were meant, it is certain that a fur more severe punishment 
must have been fixed, particularly in relation to the trespasses immediately preceding. 

3 Vd. IX. 47, 40. Also Vd. IV. 50, alludes to capital punishment, specially to 
decapitation by the sword. The words are : Ayaghaimlwh . karetmsh . azdPbmh . paiti . 
ava-lcerethyat. The intrinsic connection of the passage is quite obscure. 

4 Upazana is derived from upa and as=Sanskrit, apa-aj , “to drive by.” Tradition has 

erroneously conceived the meaning of this word, for it traces it to Phlv. zanitthn , “ stroke.” 
[Cf, Spiegel E.A. vol. III. p. 696. “ Eine Her gewohnlichsten Bnssen scheint des Todten 

einer Anzahl schadlicher Thiero gewesen zu sein, danuf seheinon sich die Zutreibungen 
nach dor Uebersotzung Schlage)zu heziehen, von welchen im Vendidiid so oft die Rede ist.” 
Tr. n.] 
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I have often put to myself the question whether by ujnlzanas are to be 
understood strijKs that are inflicted on the culprit. 

1 am now of opinion that this is impossible ; nay, that this supposition 
contradicts common sense. 

The very instrument that must serve for giving strokes, the goad that 
was used to drive horses, is not quite adapted for this purpose. The whip 
that is mentioned afterwards would be more appropriate. 1 

Still more striking are the numbers given ih the Vendidad. Two hundred 
strokes with the goad and two hundred stiipes with the whip are indeed very 
common. They are inflicted for bringing fire into an impure dwelling. 
Whoever cultivates a piece of ground polluted by anything dead before* a 
year has passed, shall also be liable to the same penalty : nay, even a woman 
shall be similarly punished who drinks water immediately after her delivery. 2 
Whoever flings a bone into a field, must receive twice six hundred stripes. 

This is simple brutality to which no man on the whole earth, not even 
the most abject and ignorant, would submit. 3 J doubt also very much if 
any man c ould have physical strength to bear twelve hundred strokes of 
goad and whip ; and certainly neither extraneous nor native testimony 
exhibits the Iranian priests as barbarians and tyrants. Yet they would have 
been so, if they had employed this cruel form of bodily chastisement. 

I also believe that a hierarchy that used such means would soon have 
been overthrown. A single execution of this kind, or two, would have 
sufficed to incite the whole people to discontent and revolt. 

The upazana even amount to two thousand. This number of stripes 
is to be inflated on any one who inters dead dogs or men in the earth and does 
not disinter them within a year, 4 a transgression which is undoubtedly ic- 
garded from a Zoroastrian stand-point as a very heavy crime. The same 
punishment is prescribed for spreading a new garment over a dead body, as 
well as for sprinkling water over the corpse of a man or dog. 5 

This would be so irrational, so ridiculous, a mode of punishment, that 
even opponents of the Zoroastrian system must allow that there cannot be 
any question here of actual blows. But if we are forced to make this con 
cession, is it not much more reasonable to say that upazana must not be 
translated by 4i stroke or stripe ” ? 

1 Aspaht .ashtray $mo#ho-rhamua. M. Dannosteter (Vend. Introduction, V. § 19) 
indeed, conjectures that both the A vesta words designate the same instrument ; but this 
opinion is contradicted by the words of the text, which always run thus :— 

Upazana . updzoit . a»pahe . ashlraya, * sraosko-rhararuiya. 

2 Vd. V. 44 ; VI. 5 ; VII. 72. 

;t [fn the absence of any indigenous definition of the word, indeed, it is impossible at 
the present si age of Iranian research to give a positive description of the kind of instru¬ 
ment called the upazana , or to found any opinion as regards the legal usages of the Avesta 
people on the mere ground of individual hypothesis. Tr. n.] 

■1 Vd. III. 37. ZddmQ. vol. XXXIV. (1880), p. 426, note. 


* Vd. VIII. 26; VI. 25. 
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So it. will be advisable to adopt the original opinion of Dr. Spiegel 
concerning the upazana. According to Ills idea the point in question is not 
respecting tlio strokes or stripes inflicted on the culprit, but on the empire of 
the evil spirits as it were for the sake of compensation. The question is 
regarding the destruction of certain obnoxious and impure animals and the 
delivery of the animals killed to the priest. This conception is best expressed 
by the term “ delivery.” 

Herodotus relates that the Magi destroy ants, serpents and other creeping 
and flying animals. The same is said by Agathias of the Persians generally ; 
and he also remarks that, they bring the animals when killed to their priests. 1 

The “goad” is evidently a pointed instrument with which serpents, 
toads and similar vermin were destroyed. The whip, as Dr. Spiegel supposes, 
was perhaps a kind of fly-flap. The two instruments, as the Vendidad seems 
to indicate, were really made use of for killing similar animals. 2 

I repeat here that the Vendidad is by no means a civil code. It contains 
only the discipline practised by the priesthood. Hence it is self-evident 
why direct transgressions against religious precepts are punished most seve¬ 
rely. If the expiation consisted only in the delivery of khrajstras slain, it 
might also amount to large sums of money. And it may be assumed that 
people must, at an early period, have relieved themselves from their obligations 
by the payment of money instead of the prescribed penalty. The scourge 
could never have been used to such an extent without provoking opposition. 

Trespasses against public order and security were tried before the secular 
tribunal. Respecting such cases, too, does the Vendidad prescribe atonements 
in some places. These were evidently additional to the punishments decreed 
by the secular judge, and the priesthood thereby made the people understand 
that they also partook in the vindication of the law. 

But this circumstance will explain, why comparatively milder punish¬ 
ments are laid down in the Vendidad for those very transgressions. Twice 
five upazana are set down for an dgerpla , twice ten for an avaurishta, and 
twice fifteen for an ardush. Furthermore, mutilations of the body are punish¬ 
ed with twice thirty, fifty, seventy, ninety upazana . On the contrary, for a 
contamination, which is merely accidental and by no means culpable, no less 
than twice four hundred upazana are prescribed/ 1 This, I think, shows 
evidently that the upazana do not in general bear properly the character 

1 Herodotus, I. 140 ; Agathias, II. 24. Cf. .Spiegel, Comma . vol. I. pp. 109 #rtj, 

2 KhmfstrcKjh nem . uraosh d-charaiwya, Vd. XIV. 8 ; ash tram mairim, Vd. XVI1T, 4. 

3 Thus Vd. VIII. 104. Here the question refers to man who has come in contact 

with a corpse in the desert. The precept is that he must go immediately to the nearest 
village or hamlet, in order to be purified. If on his way ho passes by water or plants, 
these are sullied by him. This sin must be expiated by an adequate and rather consider¬ 
able number of upazana* 39 



of a punishment. They are rather a kind of expiation, whereby every triumph 
gained by the empire of evil shall be compensated by an equivalent invasion 
and defeat of the same. 

The breaking of an engagement is, according to the A vesta, a crime 
against Mithra, v'.e., against God and religion. Here, therefore, we meet 
again with very high numbers of updzana. They begin from twice three 
hundred updzana, and rise to twice a thousand. The former are prescribed 
for breaking one's word, the latter for breaking a contract of the sixth and 
highest kind. 

It is to be observed that, from breaking a given word to breaking a pledge 
given by the hand, the expiation abruptly rises from twice three hundred 
to twice six hundred updzana. After this it rises for each distinct kind of 
breach of contract by one hundred updzana only. 

Sometimes it may have happened that the perpetrator of some crime 
could not be found out with certainty. To clear up doubts the ordeal was 
resorted to. People believed that God himself would decide in a supernatural 
way, and w'ould bring to light guilt and innocence. 

The ordeal was an institution common to all Indo-Cermanic peoples. 

The Indians principally made use of the ordeal by fire, which consisted 
in taking an oath while holding in the hand some burning object, probably a 
red-hot hatchet . Besides this, a scries of other ordeals was known, in which 
those by water and poison were considered the most formidable. 1 

Among the ancient Germans, too, some causes w ore occasionally decided 
by means of ordeals. It was quite in keeping with their warlike spirit that a 
duel between the two contending parties, or trial by combat, was preferred 
as an ordeal. 2 

Bird us I doubtless supposes the ordeal to have been customary with the 
Persian people from time immemorial. 1 only mention the account of Siya- 
vush, who cleared himself from the ignominious calumnies of Sudabe by the 
ordeal by fire. 

He rode on horseback between the huge burning piles of wood and issued 
from the flames safe and sound amidst the loud acclamations of the people. 
His innocence was thus thought to have been proved/* 

The Yendidad alludes to an ordeal performed with boiling water. 4 Yet 
the context is altogether obscure. Whoever appealed to such an ordeal in a 
frivolous manner, was, it seems, punished with twice seven hundred updzana , 5 

1 Zimmer, AiL. pp. 183-184. 2 Arnold, “ German Antiquity,” p. 341. 

:i Cf. Spiegel, E.A. vol. I. pp. 507 598. 

' Ham-tupttbyd . aiwyo . chnkhrare . nerebyd, Zaralhutshtra, (Vd. IV. 40). C . Vd. 
IV. 54 dpem . mokefitavaitlm . zaranyuvaitlm „ vlthuahavaithn. 6 Vd. IV. 55. 
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We must doubtless conclude from the Gathas, that in doubtful eases the 
will and judgment of the Deity was understood from the flames of the (sacred) 
fire — 

‘'The sentence which Thou, O Spirit, gavest through Fire in a holy 
manner to the two litigant parties. 

The doctrine to the attentive : These announce unto us, 0 Mazda, 
that we may know it 

With the tongue of Thy mouth, that 1 may convert thereby all living 
men to (Thy) faith/’ 1 

It seems that some apostle of the Zoroastriau doctrine here appeals to a 
fire oracle in order to prove his divine mission. How this was done, we do 
not know. “ The bursting of flames, the rising spark, the crackling of fuel 
and the shapes taken by smoke, arc but a symbolical language, at least as easy 
to*understand as the rustling of the oak at Dodona, or the feeding of chickens, 
or the appearance of the intestines of animals.” 8 

An actual ordeal by means of lire and molten metal is meant in the 
following passage— 

The sentence which Thou gavest to the two litigant parties by Thy 
red fire, O Mazda, 

x\nd by molten metal, to set a mark among living beings, 

To hurt the demons, but to give help to the just one : 

Finally, I shall quote a strophe containing, in my opinion, a prayer spoken 
before the beginning of the ordeal. The accused person who undergoes it, 
apparently invokes the Deity to evince the truth by some token — 

“ I will conceive Thee as the strong and the blissful, Mazda, 

That by Thy hand, with which thou bestowest help, 

Since Thou gavest judgment on the wicked and the just 

By the glow of Thy strong fire, in holiness, 

May the victory of the pious mind fall to my lot/' 4 

A Ys. XXXI. li : liana is certainly not =Skr. a rani as Haug supposes. This is etymo¬ 
logically impossible. That I have correc tly translated the word by “ combatant, litigant 
party,” is probably proved from Ys. XL III. 1 , which is quotod below . 

a Roth, Yacna , XXXI. p. 20. 3 Ys. LI. 9. 

4 Ys. XLIll. 4. As/iish is here used in the same sense and connection as khahnutem 
in the two other passages; but in drv vditii . a#hauna;rhfi it is used as rdnoibyd in other 
passages. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Organization of Professions. 

§ 4. The Priesthood. 

It cannot be denied that the A vesta concedes to the priesthood a position 
of the highest eminence in the old Iranian commonwealth. 1 Wherever the 
different professions are named together, the priests stand first in the enume¬ 
ration. Their calling is reputed the noblest, and they alone formed to some 
extent a sort of caste distinct from the rest of the community. 

We will understand this circumstance more fully if wc keep in view the 
character and tendency of the Avesta. I have no hesitation in regarding it 
as a work much less national than the Rig-veda. It is rather a code of the 
priesthood, written in their own interest, and especially representing their 
own ideas. Thus the Avesta naturally embodies whatever the priests claim 
for themselves. Similarly, the Brahmans of the Indian commonwealth declare 
themselves, in the post-Vedic age, the noblest caste, and the earliest and 
purest emanation of the soul of the world. 

Indian literature is much more copious than the Iranian. In the former 
wc can trace how the caste of the Brahmans continued to rise above the rest 
of the people ; how it gained, by degrees, the means of assuming to itself such 
importance and sanctity. 

In the later Avesta we observe the results of an analogous process of deve¬ 
lopment. Here also the priesthood can claim to be reputed and considered 
the first order in the State. It is evident that it had a certain, although only 
a moral, preponderance in the commonwealth, and that it was regarded with 
special veneration by the people. But the different phases and degrees of 
this gradual development arc yet unknown to us. 

Besides, wc cannot fairly attribute to the priests of the Avesta any in¬ 
ordinate desire for power. They were moderate in their claims. Nowhere 

1 [Comp. Max. Duncker, Oesvhichtr des Alterthum#. (The History of Antiquity), 
Abbott’s ed. vol. V. pp. 187-189. 

“The priesthood could very well claim precedence of the warriors ; on their prayers 
and sayings, their knowledge of the customs of sacrifice, depended the favour of the 
divinities, the power of averting evil spirits, the removal of pollution, salvation in this 
world and the next. Yet they could not obtain such a position as the Brahmans held on 
the Canges after the reform of the ancient faith and the victory of Brahma over Indra. 
For in Iran thoro was no order of £udras, no vanquished remmant of an old population, 
which created a sharpline of division even among the orders of the Aryas; and moreover the 
Brahmans were the first-born of Brahma, a purer incarnation of the divine nature than aiiy 
other . . .While the priests of Iran in their lives studiod especially purity of body and 
mind ; and they were pre-eminently “ the pure men.” Only by their means, at any rate 
with their ussistanco, could sacrifice be offered ; from their mouths alone could the correct 
iuvocations be uttered to the divine beings and the evil ones be driven away. . . . The 
priesthood of Iran perpetuated their knowledge and their wisdom in their families.” 
Tr . n.] 
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did they overstep the bounds of their natural dominion, their power over 
spirits and their observance of religion and of divine worship. 

Even in the administration of justice, there were but few departments 
in which their authority could clash with that of the secular tribunal. Here 
also they were generally restricted to such cases in which jurisdiction was 
their natural right. It can hardly be proved that the priesthood as such 
encroached, either directly or indirectly, upon the government of the State, 
in which the princes and commonwealth evidently enjoyed full liberty, even 
after Zoroastrianism had become the acknowledged and dominant religion. 

The priest style themselves Athravans or Atharvans . This name is inti¬ 
mately connected with the fire-cult . 1 The tending of the sacred fire, therefore, 
must have been, even at an early period, one of the principal duties of the 
Avesta priest. 

So early as in the remotest Arian antiquity Alharvan evidently meant a 
fire-priest. The word has likewise in Indian literature the same, or at least a 
similar, signification. 

Brihaddiva, a Vedic minstrel, calls himself an Alharvan . The Soma 
priests also, whoso duty it is to prepare the sacred drink, are called A tharvans. 
Finally, the fire-god Agni, too, it seems, bears this title. He is himself the 
priest of men, who bears up to heaven prayers and sacrifices in his blazing 
flames . 2 

In several passages of the Rig-veda, too, Alharvan appears to be a mythical 
being . 3 He is the Indian Prometheus who brings down the fire of the gods 
after he has produced it by means of friction in the heavenly regions. So we 
may recognize in him the prototype of all Indian priests who learned from 
him their divine ritual and calling . 4 

In the Gath as the word Athravan does not occur. This is of course 
strange, since the context certainly offers frequent occasion for naming the 
Zoroastrian priesthood as such. Evidently, therefore, the word had, in the 
oldest period, no official and solemn collective appellation. 

The conditions described in the Gathas were completely immature and 
undeveloped. On the contrary, the hymns launch us into an epoch of mighty, 
social and religious agitation. The doctrine of Zarathustra was evidently not 

1 Athravan , Atharvan. The former name may be connected, I believe, with alar e 
** fire.” The th is explained by the r following. The latter name, on the other hand, must 
be explained differently. I refer it to Skr. atharyu, “ flaming,” which is in Rv. 7. 1. 1. 
the epithet of Agni, and also to atharl , “ flame,” in atharyo nd danlam, Kv. 4.0.8. 

2 Kv. 10. 120. 8 ; 9. 11. 2 ; 8. 9, 7. 

s In Kv. 1. 80. 10. Atharvan is identified w'itli the Father Mann and with Dadhyaoh 
in Kv. 6.10.4. he is called the son of Dadhyach. In Kv. 1.83. 5. it is lie who first prepared, 
by offering sacrifice, the way to the gods, in ltv. 10. 87. 12. Atharvan, like Agni, seem 
to be the Lord of Lightning. 1 Kv. 0. 10. 13 ; 10. 12. 5. Vf. Kv. 0. 15. 17. 
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yet generally acknowledged. It was still struggling for existence. It was 
just beginning to diffuse itself among the people. 

In such times it was quite impossible for the Iranian priests to form 
themselves into an exclusive, compact, organized body. Before the religion 
preached by priests had completely taken root in the hearts of the people, 
before peace and repose had taken the place of national conflict, no priestly 
order could exist. The elevation of the Brahmans, too, dates from a period of 
transition in which the Indian people passed from an epoch of warfare and 
conquest, into one of comfortable repose and undisturbed tranquility. 

In the era represented by the Gat has, there were, it is true, priests and 
preachers of the Zoroastrian belief. But they had not yet united together 
into a guild, separating themselves from the rest of the people. This was 
only possible at a later j>eriod, and then only must the general appellation for 
the priesthood have been adopted. It was taken from an old and venerable 
term, which designated in the very earliest times the ministers of the 
sacred lire. 

The priests of the old natural religion, which was opposed to Zoroastria¬ 
nism, were called Kavi and Usij* x The two names, so detestable and abomi¬ 
nable to the A vesta, are found in the Rig-veda as denominations of sacrificing 
priests and chanters of hymns. 

But from this we are not to conclude that it was the Zoroastrian Reform 
which caused the separation of the Arians into two different tribes and the 
migration of those tribes which afterwards settled in India. This event was, 
in my opinion, the result rather of social embarrassments. 

It. is probable, nay, indeed certain, that, even after their separation, the 
Iranians continued for a long time to do homage to the old deities under their 
old priests. The length of this period cannot be ascertained. At its close 
we hear of the Reform, named after Zarathushtra, by which the Arian 
gods of light were prescribed as demons and their priests condemned as 
heterodox. 

Besides the Kavis and Usij, the Karapam* are mentioned as hostile 
priests. This name, being indeed obscure, admits of no connection with old 
Indian conditions. 

5 Kavi and Usij— :Skr. kavi and uqij. Tradition translates kavi by “blind.” The 
word comes from ku , “to sec.” Thus it originally designated the “seer. ’* In the Old 
Iranian dialect this meaning was entirely changed. Cognate wit h kavi is, 1 believe, vaejxiyu . 
kevlno, Ys. LI. 12, signifying perhaps “ an incestuous (cf. root vip) pseudo-priest.” 

u Kura pan. The etymology of this word is obscure. Tradition makes it mean 
“deaf.” {CJ. the forogoing note). 



In a highly interesting passage we line! the Karapans standing in the 
midst of a social revolution : 

"Why, Oil Mazda, are the devils so mighty ( 

And, therefore, 1 ask Thee, who will then tight them i 
In alliance with them the Usij and Karapans ruin the rattle, 

And by which the Kavis grew up to power. 

Not with justice dost Thou cause their pastures to thrive, fertilising 
them.” 1 


Here they side apparently with a less civilized, half nomadic people, who 
do not take proper care of their herds and flocks. The follower of Zarathushtra 
opposes them vigorously. But fortune does not always favour him. With 
bitter complaints does he address himself to his God, Mazda, murmuring that 
the latter does not withdraw His blessing from the unbelievers to grant it to 
the pious people. 

Very often the false priests and heretics allied themselves with princes 
and thus, aided by temporal power, they oppressed the new doctrine. 2 Not 
in all places was the Zarathushtrian Reform willingly and readily accepted 
by the nobles and grandees. 

The passage in which the Karapans appear as the priests of intoxicating 
beverage is also highly characteristic :— 

“ When will, O Mazda, the men of wisdom step forth ? 

When will they drive away the filth of this intoxication, (lit. intoxi¬ 
cating drink) 

Of which vice the Karapans are proud 

And the wicked rulers of countries ? 

There can be no doubt that this zealous appeal was directed against the 
Soma-cult, to which, in consequence of its licentiousness, the stern minds of 
the reformers opposed themselves. But here the popular belief remained 
victorious. Perhaps some success was achieved in restraining the most 
offensive excesses connected with worship. But the attempt to extir¬ 

pate it entirely proved vain. In the later A vesta, Hauma maintains his place 
among the t/azatas , and the Mazda yasnian priests prepare that holy nectar 
just like the Indian Brahmans. 
i~YsTxLIV.To~ 

2 Ys. XL1VI. 11. CJ. above pp. 287-288. 

3 Ys. XLVIII. 10. Of. Hang. On thus, vol. 11. p. 241. 'Too bold, indeed, is the 
supposition that in Ys. XXXI f. the word xhkyaomum (var. shaomtim and ashyaomftm) 
designates Hauma with his Indian name Soma. [Schlvchlenz=\\t. “ being so bad.”J 
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The opposition of the old priests was gradually broken. The new doctrine 
triumphed, while the natural religion of the Arians disappeared. Thus the 
names of the Kavis and Karapans gradually lost the vivid signification, which 
they bear in the Gat has. They are preserved in the later scriptures only in 
the customary and stereotyped enumeration of evil beings. There they 
appear along with the Ydtus. the Pari has, the Daevas and the AshemaugliasA 
But I do not believe that any clear and definite idea was formed of them. 

I shall now treat of the duties and the dignity of the Athravans according 
to the statements of the later A vesta. 

The principal task of the priests was to cultivate their religion. They 
had regularly to perform divine service and to fulfil certain sacrificial func¬ 
tions. They prepared and consecrated the Hauma-drink and kept the sacred 
fire. Lastly, they performed, according to fixed precepts, the purificatory 
ritual on persons who had come in contact with unclean things. 2 

Herodotus gives us a description of the sacrifices offered by the Persians. 
With his narrative may be compared what Strabo relates regarding the same 
subject-. 3 

4 ‘ They ascend to the highest parts of the mountains and offer sacrifices 
to Zeus, by whose name they designate the whole sphere of the heavens. 
Besides, they also offer sacrifices to the sun, moon, fire, water, and winds. 
But, when they are about to sacrifice, they do not erect altars nor kindle any 
lire ; nor do they use libations, nor have they flute-playing, sacrificial cakes, 
or rough-ground corn. If anybody wishes to offer sacrifice to any one of the 
deities, he leads the victim to a clean spot and invokes the deity after having 
decked his tiara with myrtle twigs. When he has cut the animal into small 
pieces and boiled the flesh, he strews a bed of tender grass, specially trefoil, 
and lays all the flesh on it. One of the Magi standing by sings the theogonic 
hymn ; for this, they say, is the accompanying song ; and without one of the 
Magi they are not permitted to offer any sacrifice. After some time he that 
has offered sacrifice? carries away the flesh and disposes of it as he thinks 
proper." 

1 Vide Ys. IX. 18 ; Yt. 1 . 10, 11 ; Yt. V. 13, X. 34. A signification similar to that of 
Karapan and Kavi may be attached to the quite obscure names Kaqaredha, KaqreAdhi , 
Kayadha, Kuyiidhi. By the way, I must- mention that Kavi has occasionally a very 
honourable meaning. For it is found in a certain family of Kastern Iran, well-renowned 
in the legends, as a title constantly added before their proper names. The A vesta 
mentions, as early as in the Oat has, Kavi - Vish tdapa as a mighty protector of the Mazdian 
faith. There are mentioned also :--Kavi Vmn or Usadhan , who vanquished the demons 
and subjugated their countries (Yt. V. 45-47), Kavi Kavdta , Kavi Syavarnhan , Kavi 
Hiwrava. In Firdusi’s “ Book of Kings ’’they form the dynasty of the Kayanians, who 
ascended the throne of Iran after the Peshdadians. 

2 Compare the passage Vd. XVIII. 1-fi quoted further on. 

Her I. 131-132; Strabo, pp. 732-733. Of. Windischmann, Z . St. pp. 294 se.q . 
Duncker, (.idA. vol. IV. pp. 131-132 ; Spiegel, E.A. vol. III. pp. 590-591. 
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This account of Herodotus evidently bears the stamp of an intimate 
knowledge of his subject. According to his statement, burnt offerings were 
not customary ; the sacrifice itself is performed by the priest, who accompanies 
it with a hymn which is chanted principally to consecrate the victim 
offered. 

It is obvious that whatever Herodotus relates of the Persians and the 
Magi, cannot be implicitly stated regarding the Eastern Iranians,. However, 
we can easily make out some conformity, which is hardly casual, between 
the usages of the Persians and those of the Avesta priests, and especially in 
the most important points. 

That the Avesta priests did not burn their victims, is self-evident. Fire 
was regarded by them as sacred ; it would be sullied by any dead bodj\ 

On the other hand, animal sacrifices are frequently mentioned in the 
Avesta. Haushyangha, Yima, Thraitauna, Kersaspa, Kavi Usan, Kavi 
Husrava, and other legendary kings and heroes, nay, even the enemies of the 
Avesta people, Azhi Dahaka, Frangrasj'an and the Hunus, bring as offerings 
to Anahita, to Raman, to Vayu and to other yazatas , a hundred stallions, 
thousand head of cattle, and ten thousand sheep. 1 The sacrifice is always 
accompanied by a prayer to fulfil some special desire. The numbers are 
evidently exaggerated. But they are intended merely to depict in glowing 
colours the glory and abundance of the heroic age. 

Light-coloured animals were preferred for sacrifice. They were killed 
quite according to the Persian custom and their flesh boiled. 2 Frequently a 
festival repast was prepared. 3 Thus the sacrifices of the Avesta people had 
the character of a consecration rather than of an offering. 

A still closer resemblance may be traced. The sacrificial ritual was, as 
Herodotus relates of the Persians, accompanied with the recitation of the 
sacred texts. The Avesta very frequently alludes to these solemn recitations, 
in which Gathas or holy hymns were preferred. 4 They are, therefore, joined 
to the Yasna, which is, on the whole, nothing but a collection of texts to 
be recited in divine worship. 

1 Yt. V. 21, 25, 29 seq. 9 Yt. IX. 3, 8, 13 seq.; Yt. XV. 7, 15, 19 seq.; Yt. XVII. 24, 28, 
37 seq. 

2 Pack , “to cook,” is the term used for sacrificing an animal. Yt. VIII. 58 ; XIV. 
50 : “ The Arian countries shall cook unto him (unto Tishtrya or Verthraghna) sheep, 
bright, fine-coloured, or of any other colour resombling that of the Hauraa plant.” 

2 Festival and sacrificial repast is meant by myazda— rSkr. medha , Mod. Persian, 
mayazd or myazd “convivium, epulae” (Vuller’s Lex. sub voce). Myazd has, of course, no 
connection with mai , “ wine.” 

•1 “To recite” is dreflj and srdvaya, particularly fra-srdvaya. Cf. also Spiegel, dv. 
iib , vol. II. pp. lxii. seq. 


40 
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Finally, it is stated by Herodotus that the Magi were accustomed to strew 
the ground with tender grass when making sacrificial offerings. This usage 
dates from the earliest Arian era. The same was, at least originally, practised 
by the Avesta priests. 1 The Indian Brahmans, too, strewed consecrated 
grass near the altar while the sacrificial fire was blazing on it. The ground 
thus strewn was meant to serve as a seat to the deities, who were invited 
to the sacrificial repast. The invocation addressed to the genii to come 
down and sit on the Barkis is, therefore, a stereotyped formula in the 
Rig-veda. 

Gradually this custom became modified among the Iranian priests, who 
only held in their hands a bunch of twigs while offering sacrifice. We do not 
know when this change took place, but it must have been at a very early 
period. Even Strabo narrates that the Magi held a bunch of fine tamarisk 
twigs while chanting sacrificial hymns. 

Furthermore, the statement that libations were unknown to the Persians 
can hardly be said to contradict the authority of the Avesta. In offering up 
sacrifices, a sacred beverage, Zauthra, was indeed prepared and consecrated. 
Besides, this consecration forms, no doubt, tne central point of the whole 
solemnity ; hence the ministering priest is called Zautar . 2 3 4 But the Avesta 
does not relate that the beverage was distributed and poured out or offered 
to the yazatas. 

The sacred beverage is the Hau?na or the Parahauma. It consisted, we 
know, of the juice of the Hauma plant, which was mixed with milk and often 
seasoned by adding the extract of another plant called Hadhunaijwta 

The name Hauma denoted not merely the plant and the beverage pre¬ 
pared from it, but at the same time a yazala,* 

The three significations are so intermingled that it is almost impos&ibio 
to distinguish them. 

1 Vide Yt. VIII. 58 ; XIV. 50. Still it is said in the Avesta : baresma, fra-star ay a 
“ to spread the grass for the purpose of offering.’* (Cf. Skr. barhis derived from a cognate 
root). Cf. also Vsp. XI. 2, stareta , probably meaning “the grass spread for a sacrificial 
purpose.” 

2 Zaothara , zaotare— Skr. liotra , hoif, from rt. zu.zrSkr. hu. 

3 Cf. O.K.A. pp. 230 231. 1 think that gain sh, hudhdo , hnarmtat and ameretat, 

which are mentioned in Ys. III. 1, IV, 1, &c., as sacrificial gifts, denote the three principal 
ingredients of the sacred beverage, viz., milk, the water added to the beverage, and the 
plant itself. 

4 [Also Hauma seems to be the name of a renowned warrior in the Avesta period. 
Ashi Yasht, 37-39 : “ He (Hauma) begged of her (Ashi) a boon, saying : Clrant me this, 
O great Ashi Vaglivi! that I may bind the Turanian murderer, Frangrasyan, that I may 
drag him bound, that I may bring him bound, unto King Husravah that King Husravah 
may kill him, behind the lake Chaechasta, to avenge the murder of his father, Syavarshuna, 
and of Aghmerathtt.** Tr. n.\ 
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Several miraculous powers were ascribed to Hauma. The beverage is 
health-giving ; it wards off death from man. As it animates pious enthusiasm 
it is called “ source of piety.” 1 

The consecration of this beverage in the sacrificial ceremony is accompa¬ 
nied by the recitation of a great many hymns of praise, 2 all of which extol 
the blissful effects of Hauma. He is invoked to give health and strength, 
protection from enemies, thieves and murderers, and victory in the chariot 
race. Married women beg of him to grant an easy delivery ; maidans pray 
for husbands. He protects from venomous serpents and from the 
allurements of courtezans. Everything good is due to his blessing : 

“ I ask thee for enthusiasm, 

For strength and victory, 

For health and remedy, 

For thrift and growth ; 

o o o o o o n u o no 

I pray that I may walk 

Among the people, lord of my wishes, 

Conquering the enemies and vanquishing the wicked.” 3 

A very comprehensive prayer to Hauma runs as follows :— 

“ This first gift I require of thee, 

O Hauma, who keepest away death : 

The paradise of the pious, 

The all-blissful light; 

This second blessing I entreat of thee, 

0 Hauma, who keepest away death : 

Health for this my body ; 

OOOOOOiOtiOO j 

That, alert, strong and contented, 

I may walk on earth, 

Conquering the enemies, vanquishing the demons ; 

ooooaoooo '»oo 

That I may walk on earth 
Victorious and gaining battles, 

Conquering the enemies, vanquishing the demons ; 

O0000OO« 0ft0|) 

That, first, the thief and the robber 
And the wolf we may perceive ; 

That none of them may observe us (before wc perceive them) !”♦ 

1 CJ. the epithets baeshazya , duraoaha ami ashahe . kliao. 

2 Ys. IX. and X. 3 Ys. IX. 17. 

'i Ys. IX. 19—21. Before each strophe the text regularly repeats the two first' 
lines a and b of this strophe, but only with a variation in the number. 
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In passing I may mention that the name Haurm corresponds in the 
Indian language to Soma . The Rigvcda designates by it, like the Avesta, a 
plant, a sacred beverage, and a powerful deity presiding over both. 

The Vedic Soma-worship has already been fully treated by several writers. 
Likewise, the relations between the Iranian Hauma-service and the Indian 
Soma-worship have already been described in detail. The investigation has 
proved that this worship chiefly dates from the Arian period and has deve¬ 
loped its peculiar features among the two individual peoples. 1 

A further duty of the priesthood, besides the offering of sacrifices and the 
consecration of the Hauma, was the maintenance of the holy fire. 

In the house of every Mazdayasna there burned a never-ceasing fire. Its 
maintenance was regarded as a duty of the pater-familias . 2 It was the cen¬ 
tral and rallying point of all members of that family. 

So, too, a continual fire seems to have been tended on the hearth of every 
chief of a community and every country prince. It was considered the cen¬ 
tre of that community and of that country. It was to these political associa¬ 
tions, what the hearth-fire was to the family. 3 

But there were, no doubt, in the early age of the Avesta different sacred 
fires instituted in certain places and tended by the priests. A description of 
these fires is given by Dr. Spiegel, chiefly on the authority of the Bundehesh. 4 

It is certain that the Avesta priests performed their ceremonies before a 
burning fire. This lire was therefore addressed as present in the initiatory 
formulas, which invite the yazatas to the offerings : “ We invite thee, 0 Fire, 
thou son of Ahura Mazda !” 5 6 

1 Windischmann : Ueber den Somacultus der Arier , “ On the Soma-worship of the 
Arians ” in the “Transactions of tho Royal Academy of Science, Bavaria.” 1847, pp. 127 

seq,; Zimmer, AiL. pp. 272 seq.; Ludw ig, Einl, pp. 270 seq .; Spiegel, E.A. vol. I. pp. 432 
seq, 

3 Vide supra pp. 158-160. Hence fire, too, boars in tho Avesta the epithet nmdnd - 
paili. (Cf. Skr. (jfhapati , vi^pati, the epithets of Agni). 

* Cf. Spiegel, E.A. vol. III. p. 575. This usage is apparently very old. Quito 
analogous customs may be observed among the Greeks and Romans. All Phratries 
belonging to the community had at Athens their common hearths in the Prytaneum, tho 
town-hall. But there was also a X OLV V ’ApxdStov (i.c., a common hearth or 

family-seat of the Arcadians) as well as a i<rrix ryjs M%x € ^ on XV s (hearth of the 

Macedonian kingdom). In Italy, too, every town had its own Vesta (carta), for instance 
Lavinium, Alba Longa (Albarui Vesta), Rome, It is also known to have been customary 
for colonists to take with them fire from the central hearth of the metropolis and to kindle 
with it the sacred fire in their new home. 

4 Spiegel, E.A. vol. II. pp. 45-47; cf. ZddmQ. vol. XXXIII. pp. 496-501, on the 

Fire Gushasp or Gushnasp. 

6 Ys. 1. 12, tava . athrd . Ahurahl . Mazddo . puthra ; likewise II. 12, III. 14, IV. 17, 
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Though the Mazdayasna had no proper temples, they had evidently con¬ 
secrated fire-places, 1 where the sacred element was nourished and fostered 
by the priests. 

The ceremonies prescribed for inferior modes of purification could be per¬ 
formed by laymen for themselves. In more important cases, however, suoh 
as the “ purification of the nine nights,” it was obligatory to call in a priest. 2 

The performance of the purificatory ceremonies seems to have been the 
chief source of revenue to the Athravans . Any exorbitant demand was here 
as impossible as in the case of medical treatment, which was, likewise, render¬ 
ed by the priests. 3 

The Vendidad regulates the payment very accurately. It is greater or 
smaller according to rank and fortune. Only in the case of one priest having 
purified another was no payment received. 

“ A priest,” says the Avesta, 4 “ shall be purified for his efficacious bless¬ 
ing ; the chief of a country for a good male camel; the chief of a district for a 
stallion ; the chief of a village for a bull ; the chief of a family for a calf.” 

If it is possible, continues the text, the payment shall be made in cattle. 
Exceptionally only, some other kind of movable property may be given, as 
for instance food, clothes and trinkets. 

Laymen are enjoined to observe accurately this scale of rates. They 
shall take care that the priest leaves the house of the purified person con¬ 
tented and without any resentment. If he goes away angry, the purified per¬ 
son becomes impure anew and remains so for ever. 

His garb itself distinguishes the priest by certain symbols which he 
must always carry. 

He wears a paliddrm , a mouth-band, with which he keeps his mouth 
covered during offerings, lest he might sully the sacred fire with his breath or 
saliva. He wears also the khrafstraghna and the dagger, two instruments 
which servo for killing impure animals. Finally, it is customary for the 
priest to hold a bunch of sacred twigs/* 

1 Perhaps cithrci (see my Handbueh, sub voce) ; next ddityagdtu , Vd. VIII. 81 seq. 

2 Cf. supra pp. 164. 3 Of. ibid . pp. 255, 257. 1 Vd. IX. 37 seq. 

6 1 refer here for comparison to the directions prescribed to the Brahmans in the 
Code of Manu : 11 Fire he must always consider as sacred. He must not blow it out with his 
breath nor stamp on it. He must also not warm his feet at it, or place it in a pan under 
his bed or under his feet. Ho must not throw anything rotten into the fire. Offal, the 
remains of food, and water which has been used for a batli ora foot-bath, must be removed 
far away from the fire. Nor is the Brahman allowed to throw any refuse into water, or 
pour any blood or drink into it, still Jess to spit into it. He must not look at his image 
reflected in the water, or drink water in the hollow of his hand. The clothes of the 

Brahman must be always clean and white, and never worn by anybody else. 

In his ears the Brahman must wear very bright gold rings. He must wear a wreath on 
his head, and carry in the one hand a staff of bamboo, in the other ku^a-grass and the 
water-pitcher for his ablutions.*’ Duncker, GdA. vol. III. pp. 132, 133 (E. Abbott’s 
edition, vol. IV. p. 173). 
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But the Avesta expressly states that even these external marks do not 
make the priest. Many a man feigned to bo an Athravan by assuming these 
badges unlawfully, probably with a view to profit. 

Hence the warning of the Vendidad :—“ Many a man wears the imlidaiw, 
or the khrafstraghna , or holds the bunch of sacred twigs, or has the serpent- 
sting (or instrument for killing venomous creatures ), without being invested accord¬ 
ing to the precepts of the religion, and fraudulently says he is an Athravan.” 

“ But do not call such a one an Athravan, who spends the whole night 
and more time besides, without offoring, without saying prayers, without recit¬ 
ing the holy saying?, without performing ceremonies, without teaching or 
being taught in order to gain (immortal) existence at the Chin vat-Bridge, and 
fraudulently says he is an Athravan. Do not call him an Athravan. Him 
rather thou shalt call an Athravan, who meditates during the whole night and 
longer, w'ho delivers one from anxiety and gives {him) joy at the Chinyat- 
Bridge, who gives (him) religious instruction, who makes (him) gain heaven 
and the piety and the bliss of Paradise.” 1 

Here the aim of the priesthood is evidently to make good their separation 
from the inferior orders. Every illegal encroachment upon their rights is 
punished with the greatest severity. Whoever performs the purificatory rites 
without a sufficient knowledge of the ritual shall, according to the Avesta, be 
punished with death. 2 

In the period from which dates the enactment of such regulations, the 
Athravans must have formed themselves into an exclusive order, and ascribed 
to the priesthood a higher dignity than to other professions. Whoever did not 
belong to their guild, was not allowed to perform any priestly functions. Who¬ 
ever nevertheless ventured to do so, had to undergo the severest punishment. 

The priests do not seem to have had any fixed property in the country. 
It is expressly stated that they eat whatever food they can manage to obtain, 
and that they possess little wealth. 3 They lived on what they earned by 
medical practice and bv performing purificatory ceremonies. 4 

1 Vd. XVIII. 1-6 (leaving off a few words, particularly at the beginning). “To 
meditat e”=Khratum . pares . ashavanem ,, “to consult the pious mind.” 

a Vd. TX. 47, 49. See above, p. 303. 

3 Vd. XIII. 45 : paiti'qaretha . qciraili . . . kasu-draona. 

4 [In connection with the daily life of the Iranian priesthood, it would ho interesting 

tb quote the following extract from (Dr. West) chapter XL. VI of the Dad is tan i-dinik : 
“ Is it allowable that those of the priesthood, when there is no daily livelihood for them 
from the life of the priesthood, should abandon the priesthood, and that other work be done, 
or not ? The reply is this, that there is no loss of reputation to priests from priestly duties, 
which are themselves the acquired knowledge that is accumulated by the priestly dis¬ 
position, care for the soul, and the requisite good works. And there is this advantage 
that, through acquaintance with the religion of the sacred beings, and certainty as to 
the reward of the spirit, they make them become more contented in adversity, more, 
intelligent as regards stability of character in difficulty and restriction, and more through 
knowledge of the abode of hope for those saved. So that it is not fit they should abandon 
the priesthood, which is both harmless and an employment with advantages that has 
required much trouble to learn. When they cannot obtain their liveli¬ 

hood, they are to seek it by agriculture, sheep-roaring, penmanship, or other proper employ¬ 
ment among priests; and when it is not possible for them to live even by these, they are to 
seek it by bearing arms, hunting, or other proper employment in the profession of a 
virtuous warrior.” Tr. n.] 
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As clearly appears, the Athravans were under a common head, who bore 
the title of Zarathush.trolema, plainly derived from the name of the founder of 
the Mazdayasnian religion. The Zarathushtrotema is mentioned along with 
the lord of the village, the president of the district, and the prince of the 
country. They all represent the executive political power, 1 which possessed 
the highest spiritual and religious authority. 

The attributes of the priest are chiefly of a spiritual kind. Whilst the 
warriors implore the divine beings to grant them swift horses, victory in battle 
and in the chariot-race, the priests pray for wisdom. 2 

But priestly science, comprising the understanding of the Holy Texts 
and of ritual observances, was imparted by means of religious instruction. 
The relation between teachers and disciples is not unfrequently referred to in 
the Avesta. I myself have alluded to it above. 3 

According to the respective functions which the priests discharged when 
offerings were made, they were divided into several sections. The priest who 
presided at the performance of the ceremony, was the Zautar. He had to 
recite the liturgy. The others took part in the sacred rites as his assistants. 

in a later age a single priest, Ralu or Raspi performed the functions of the 
assisting priests. At first these various functions were allotted to each per¬ 
son separately. One priest crushed the Hauma-plant in a mortar ; another 
tended the fire ; a third had to bring the vessels required in the offering ; a 
fourth had the special duty of fetching the water ; a fifth cleansed the vessels ; 
the sixth and seventh had no distinctive ceremonial functions assigned to 
them ; apparently, it was their business to perform the purification and to 
hear the confession. 4 

§5. Warriors and Peasants , Manufacturers and Slaves. 

Whilst the Avesta is rich in information as to the duties and rights of the 
priesthood, it tells us little concerning the other orders, which nevertheless 
formed, there cannot be the least doubt, by far the greater part of the people. 

Besides the Athravans, the Zoroastrian documents particularly mention 
the Rathaishtar , the warriors, and the Vastrya-fshuyat , the peasantry. 5 

1 Ys. 1. 6 ; cf. vlsya, zafttuma and daqyiima in 3, 4, 5. Jn Visp. I. 9, the ZamthuBh- 
trotema seems to bo described as akuiris h daqyiima . 

3 Maallm . jaidhydoflti . spdncmrha , Yt. V. 80. 

3 Cf. supra p. 147. 

•l Havanan (from hdvana, “ mortar,’' from the root /iwzrSkr. su); dtarv-vakhsha 
(root vahhsh “to grow, to wax, to increase”); frabaretare, (root bar with/ra ;) d-beretare ; 
dmmtare (root find, “ to wash, to bathe”); rathwishkare (?) and sraoshd-varez , Vsp. III. 4 ; 
Vd. V. 57. According to the former passage the Rafcu alone performs all these functions. 

5 The regular order is ; dthravdn , mthaixhtare , vastrya-fshuyat, Vd. V. 28, XIII. 44 ; 
Ys. XI. 0, XHI. 3 ; Vsp. HI. 2 ; Yt. XIX. 7, and often. 
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Neither the priesthood nor the profession of arms is mentioned in the 
Gathas. The peasants, on the other hand, are frequently named under their 
official designation, for in that early period they made up the whole people. 
The priests formed os yet ho separate order. There were, I am inclined to 
believe, only a few individuals who went from village to village as missionaries 
and preachers to propagate the new doctrine. But as yet there were no 
people who adopted the military profession without troubling themselves 
about agriculture. Every peasant was at the same time a fighting man, who 
was ready to defend his property against enemies in time of danger. 

The warrior class may be regarded as a kind of rural gentry composed of 
the most opulent landlords, who could entrust to their servants the manage¬ 
ment of their estates and had, therefore, sufficient leisure to exercise them¬ 
selves in the use of arms. 

There is no doubt that every one who was capable of bearing arms, was 
bound to render military service. Nevertheless, not every Iranian who took 
the field was, therefore, ranked amongst the knights or champions. The 
latter evidently fought in battle on chariots, from which the whole order took 
its name. 1 Consequently, when a war broke out, it was the duty of the cava¬ 
lier to provide himself with a chariot, while in time of peace it was necessary 
that he should exercise himself in fighting from the chariot. 

The body of champions was, certainly, of special importance to the prince 
or sovereign. In them he had a number of warriors prepared to support him. 
In case of war, as soon as the enemy attacked the country, they were ready 
to follow him into the field. They were, I believe, likewise able to command 
great masses of the people, who could only in times of extreme danger exchange 
the plough for the sword and lance, while they were also useful in stimulating 
the courage of the army by their own example. 

So it is probable that the sovereign mostly endeavoured to gain the 
knights or champions over to his party. They formed his retinue, even his 
constant attendants. In the neighbourhood of his mansion chivalrous feats 
and warlike exercises were deligcntly practised. 

Thus arose gradually a military nobility who, besides their larger estates 
acquired a privileged social position. Several personages are called “cham¬ 
pions ” in the A vesta. Such a one is Tusa, the conqueror of the equestrian 

1 Rathamhtare or rathaishtao comes from the locative ralhas and root uta; hence 
“ standing on the chariot.” In Sanskrit it corresponds to ratke&hthu, and ratheahtha , which, 
however do not signfy any profession. [ Vide Professor Max Duncker’s History of Anti¬ 
quity, Abbott’s edition, vol. V. p. 186 : “ That a warlike nobility of a highly important 

and pre-eminent character, attitude, and position, existed in Kastem Iran is the less to be 
doubted, as the order of warriors in the Avesta is denoted by a name (rathae&htar ) which 
goes back to the chariots of war.” Tr . ».] 
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tribe of the Hunus. Seated on horseback, he prays to the Anahit a for strength 
to his team and for victory over his enemies. With a similar prayer do the 
champions generally address themselves to Mithra. 1 

Mithra himself is often styled a champion or chariot-warrior. He drives 
his horses along the heavens and takes part in battles. Srauslia is similarly 
represented. Fire, too, as being the powerful element fighting in tempests, is 
called a warrior. 2 

It is self-evident that the number of the champions was limited. Proba¬ 
bly there were few large estates in Eastern Iran. The fertile soil, broken up 
as it was in most districts, did not at all allow of the formation of large estates. 
On the contrary, the land was, as it were by nature, divided into a great num¬ 
ber of small farms. 

Small farmers were certainly more numerous, and comprised the greatest 
portion of the people. And it is for this reason alone that we learn nothing 
particular as regards this class as such, its political organization, duties, and 
rights, whereas its occupation, viz., the breeding of cattle and the tilling of the 
soil has already been discussed. Only occasionally does the Avesta speak of in¬ 
dustry and labour, as well as early rising, as characteristics of the farmer. 3 

We must enter more into detail in discussing the question whether there 
existed an order of manufacturers, and what their social position was in the 
Avesta State. 

The division of the people into priests, warriors, and farmers is frequently 
met with in the Avesta. This threefold classification is so firmly established 
that we cannot possibly suppose the existence of a fourth order possessing 
equal rights. 

Only from a single passage of the Yasna might we be tempted to draw 
another conclusion. But I believe that this passage only apparently contra¬ 
dicts the other statements of the Avesta. Along with the names of the priests, 
warriors, and farmers it also mentions a fourth class, that of the Jiuti , which 
term oannot but mean 46 manufacturer.” 4 

1 Yt. V. 53, X. 11.; cf. Supra . pp. 228, 229, Titles of honour conferred on the rathac 
sh tao are : takhma (Yt. V. 80) and aurvat (Ys. IX. 22 ; Yt. V. 85). As attributes of tho 
warrior the following are mentioned in Vd. XIII. 45: (1) rapto . paurvazibyo; (2) aipijatb. 
gam • hudhaoghem; (3) parb . pascha . nmanahe. 

’ * Yt. X. 25,102,112 ; Yt^XI. 19 ; Ys. LV1I. 34 ; Nyaj. V. 6 ; Sir. I. 9 ; Ys. LXII. 8. 

3 Vd. XIII- 40 : Zaznagha . evisld qafua . yatha . vdstryo-fshuyas , par6 . pascha . 
nmdnahb • yatha . vastryb-fshuyas , paachaparb . nmdnah <5 . yatha . vaMryd-fahiiyas. 

4 Ys. XIX. 17. Kdish . piahtraiah ? Athrava, rathaeahthdo , vaMryd-Jshuyaft , huitiah. 
“ what are the pishtraa ? Tho priest, tho warrior, tho farmer, the manufacturer.” Wo 
must lay some stress upon the word piahtra. It cannot, I believe, mean “ order ” in its 
judical or political sense, but perhaps “skilfulness, calling ” (from root pz>=Skr. pic., 
“to make skilful”). Tradition explains the word huiti by hutukh sh (cf. Mod. Fens. 
takhsha ), Sanskrit prakrtikarman. In later times this fourfold classification is naturally 
employed in all passages. When manufactures began to thrive, the order of manufactures 
gained respect and dignity. Cf. Mkh. chap. XXXII. 2 ; LIX. 1-10.,Yet it is characteristic 
that in the Minokhired too, “ misbelief,” dush-garbiahni , is called aho, the special sin of the 
hutukhshd (Dr- West, Mkh. Glossary s. v.) 


41 
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Yet the passage does not contain a single syllable concerning the political 
or social position of the four estates with regard to each other. It treats 
merely of the nature of different callings and occupations ; consequently, we 
are not entitled to conclude that the Huti were classed together with the 
other orders. The passage does not at all touch upon this question. How¬ 
ever, the contrary is proved by the continual and official threefold division of 
the A vesta mentioned in other passages. 

So we are only at liberty to infer from this passage of the Yasna that 
manufacturers were not confined to domestic industry, but were carried on 
by a particular class of the population. This hypothesis has already been 
stated in another part of this work, and it is suggested to us by the variety 
and the comparatively high perfection of the arts, which, according to the 
A vesta, existed in ancient Iran. 1 

Furthermore, we may conclude that the manufacturers were not a sub¬ 
division of the third order. Such a supposition ought to be founded on sub¬ 
stantial grounds. The title given to the peasantry exclusively regards the 
two functions of the farmer, viz., agriculture and cattle-breeding. No other 
function is at ail presupposed. 

So there remains only a single possible theory, namely, that besides the 
fully authorized members of the Avesta commonwealth, divided into priests 
warriors, and farmers, there existed also an inferior section of the population 
consisting of handicraftsmen. 2 

It cannot be stated whether this section was servile or semi-servile, or 
whether its members were personally independent but without any political 
status. 

It is not improbable that it was composed of the remnants of the abori¬ 
ginal population of Iran, which had submitted to the immigrating Arians. 
The conquered race remained in a kind of dependence. Yet it is certain that 
the ancient hostility gradually died out, and that they were, as early as in the 
Avesta epoch, thoroughly peaceful. Perhaps the subjugated people were 
admitted, at least partially, into the community of the Mazdayasna, but 
without being allowed any political rights. 

As was customary in those times, all the landed property was claimed by 
the immigrating conquerors. However, the less honourable occupations of 
handicraft were left to the vanquished race. 

But if it be true that the primitive population of Iran belonged to the 
so-called Turanian race, which inhabited Mesopotamia before the immigration 
of the Semites, we may understand why objects made of metal are especially 

1 Vide Supra, p. 53. 

a AmongRt the Indians the order of Vai^yas, too, comprised husbandmen, merchants, 
and artisans, 
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described as various and ingenious by the A vesta. In the original home of 
the Turanians, among the slopes of the Altai mountains, where metals are 
found in abundance, and near the surface of the soil, that people had acquired 
in the most ancient times the arts of the miner, founder, and goldsmith, and 
had subsequently spread further and further in their wanderings to the South - 
West. 1 

We can also imagine that the conquered aborigines were deprived of their 
personal liberty. In that case they formed or made up at least the main 
portion of the servile population. In that period, as in ancient Rome, manu¬ 
factures may have been carried on by slaves. 

There is hardly any doubt that in the Avesta State there existed a servile 
class, since it is known that every freeman might pawn away his freedom. 2 

But the principal increase in the number of slaves was, I suppose, effected 
by the numerous wars waged by the Avesta people. Captives taken in war 
were kept by their conquerors as servants and slaves. As such they formed, 
I believe, part of the household of the Mazdayasna, where they seem to have 
been treated kindly and humanely. 

The wives and daughters of the conquered enemies were likewise a desira¬ 
ble prize. As menials in the houses of their conquerors, they very often knew 
how to gain the love of their masters through their beauty and wanton ways. 
They were, I believe, the JaJiika, against whom the Avesta so emphatically 
warns the faithful. 3 

Identical customs existed among the Vcdic Indians. By Ddsa, the name 
applied to the aboriginal population of the Panjab, are also meant slaves. 
This proves that the two notions really coincide, and that the Dasas, falling 
into the hands of the Arians, were kept and employed as slaves. 4 So, too, if 
the Rig-veda expressly recognises in the Dasa-women dangeious enemies of 
the Arians, this fact must be founded, 1 imagine, on grounds similar to those 
which called for the admonition of the Avesta against wanton women. 5 

The term by which the Avesta actually designates, though only in two 
passages, the servile class, is Vaisu. 6 

The Vaisu, as it seems, ranked in the family between women and little 
children. For the purification of one of them the fee to the priest was an ani¬ 
mal (a beast of burden) fit for carrying burdens. Thus slaves were evidently 

1 Rawlinson, “The Five Great Monarchies,” vol. X. pp. 98-91); Masporo, Cfdm V 
p. 137. 

3 gee above, pp. 37-38. 

3 Cf. Vd. XIIi: 46, 48; Yt. XVII. 57-58. 

4 Zimmer, AiL. pp. 107 scq. See also Gra ss mann, Wtb . s.v. ddsa % 3rd meaning* 

« Rv. 2. 20.7; 3. 20. 10- 

0 Va28uitom vis, “to go to meet, to serve.*’ Its connection with Sanskrit vaiq&a 
is not certain. 
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regarded as members of the family and their possession very highly valued. 
They might likewise be admitted into the religious community, and were sub¬ 
ject to the ritual laws of the Avesta. But the Vaisu bore at the same time an 
appellation, which doubtless indicates in my opinion his menial character. 1 

In another passage the Vaisu is called “ amusing ” or “ making music.” 
So the servants had apparently the duty of diverting and amusing their 
masters by their arts. The very same epithets are also applied to the 
“ wanton women/’ and this very fact induces me to believe that the latter 
were also slaves in the house of the Mazdayasna. 2 

In order to give the reader a better notion of the social position of the 
Vaisu, I may perhaps refer to that of the (htdrn in the Brahmanic common¬ 
wealth. They were compelled to render personal service to Brahmans, 
Kshtriya and Vaicya. So they were?, like the Vaisu, a menial class. Never* 
thclcss they—we suppose the Vaisu also—were allowed to work and earn 
their livelihood as artisans. 

Here they may be compared to the Luris dwelling in Baloochistan Proper. 
They are, according to the description of M. Bellow, 3 a kind of gipsies. In 
small parties formed of a couple of families they are met with throughout the 
whole country. They do not belong to the race of the Brahuis or the Baloo- 
chees. They have no landed property, nor do they cultivate the fields of 
others. They are partly vagrant musicians wandering from one village to 
another, and partty engaged in humble industries, such as pottery, rope¬ 
making and mat-making. 

It would be an anachronism to regard the Vaisus and the Luris as per¬ 
fectly identical. The latter, according to an account of the Shdh-ndme, were 
induced by Behramgur or Varahran V. (Vullers, pp. 417-438) to emigrate from 
India to Iran. Nor can they be called slaves, since they personally remained 
totally free and independent. 

? 0. The Mutual Relations of the several Orders . 

Tradition traces the institution of separate orders to Zarathushtra. 4 He 
is not merely the founder of the Parsi Religion ; succeeding generations revere 

1 Vd. IX. 38. Pairi-aetaru comes from root i with pairi, “ to go about, to servo.*’ 
Also Sanskrit paryetr » “ one who lias got something in his power.’* may be referred to for 
comparison. So we might, perhaps, translate pairi-aetaru in its passive sense, “being 
in the power of, belonging to.” 

2 Vd. XIII. 4(>: qandrakara, “making music ” or “merrymaking ” = Phlv. khundk . 
kar — Mod. Pers. kliunyd-gar . Other common appellations of the Vaisu and Jahika are : 
amairaesha (“causing damage by any close contact (?)”), zairimyaf&man and thryafsman, 
the meanings of which are very obscure. 

2 “ From the Indus to the Tigris/* p. 52. Cf. Spiegel, E.A. vol. III. p. 550 note. 

i [Comp. Spiegel, Eraniache Alterthumakunde , vol. III. pp. 554 aeq .—“ Just as in 
India the Puruahastikta endeavours to explain the descent of castes, so do we find also in 
Iran legendary statements concerning the origin of the different orders, which they ascribe 
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him at the same time, as the author of the most important political institutions. 
The Avesta, therefore, calls him the first Priest, the first King, and the first 
Agriculturist. 1 

According to the Bundebesh, Zarathushtra had three sons, who are, 
likewise, mentioned in the Avesta ; they are called Isatvastra , Hvarchithra , 
Urvatatnara. The first was the head of the priests. To him are ascribed the 
foundation and organization of the priesthood. The second was the com¬ 
mander-in-chief in war. The third was the chief of the agricultural popula¬ 
tion. 2 

FirdusI also hands down a legend concerning the origin of the orders* 
which is traced back to the days of Yima. I do not think it necessary to 
endeavour to reconcile this legend with the narrative of the Avesta and of 
the Bundehesh 3 ; for we have here to deal merely with a legend, which can* 
and will, at all times spread, develop and change with great freedom. And it 
is perfectly clear why a jioet like FirdusI should give the legend a character 
different from what we find in the theological books, such as the Avesta and 
the Bundehesh. 

to the earliest period. According to tlio Book of Kings, Yima organized the different 
orders ; and this assumption is also quite reasonable, for as Yima was, according to the 
Iranian legend, the founder of the political organization, he ought naturally to have been 
also the author of the social classification. On the other hand, according to the view of 
the priests, Zarathushtra was the first founder of the three estates, which were after him 
continued by his sons. It is extremely difficult to reconcile thoso two accounts with one 
another, for, according to the legend, Zarathushtra appears only in times far 
distant from the ago of Yima, i.c., under Vishtaspa, and wo cannot believe that 
the Iranian state could have existed thousands of years without a division into classes 
having taken place. The difficulty may bo explained if we may assume that 
Zarathushtra lived in the age of Yima, and that with his help Yima organized the 
state; and some passages may be adduced as an indirect proof of this statement. 
The Book of Kings speaks not merely of the fire altar but also of the Avesta 
as in existence long before Zarathushtra. It must, likewise, strike us when it is 
said in Vd. II. 143 that Urvatatnara, the son of Zarathushtra, was King in the Vara of 
Yima, for it is strange indeed that this Vara of Yima should have remained without a 
chief until the time of King Vishtaspa. However, the assumption that Zarathushtra 
lived in the reign of Yima is very incovenient, since in that case we must not only destroy 
the entire sacred chronology, but also separate Zarathushra from Vishtaspa, with whom 
he is nevertheless coupled in the Avesta. A second and less violent expedient is to ascribe 
a distinct origin to the priestly legend eliminated by us in voi. I. p. 059, so that Yima 
on the one side, and Vishtaspa and Zarathushtra on the other, ran parallel and were 
blended together, in a later period only, in the manner now current. 

The result at which we finally arrive ( after minute research) is this, that the rise of the 
civilization of the Iranians is related in two different narratives ; while the one traces it to 
Yima, according to the other Zarathushtra is said to be its pioneer. If doubts exist as to 
the author of that civilization, there is even greater difficulty in determining the region 
in which, from the Iranian point of view, it had its origin.’* Tr. n.] 

1 Yt. XIII. 88-89 : paoirydi . athaurunf, paoirydi. rathaeshthai , paoirydi . vastrydi . 
fshuyafite. 

2 Bdtu chap. XXXIII. 5 ; West, “ Palilavi Texts,” part I. p. 142. 

8 Spiegel, jE.A, vol. III. pp. 549-550. 
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It is the purpose of the legend, to give to some important institution the 
character of high antiquity, no matter whether it names Zarathushtra or his 
sons, or even the ancient Yima as its founder. 

The passage in FirdusI runs as follows 1 

“ Of all who pursued the same trade , 2 Jemshid convoked an assembly, to 
which he devoted fifty years.” 

“First the tribe 3 4 called Kat-uziyan (or Amdziydn)A Know that these 
are devoted to the observance of public worship.” 

“ He separated them from the rest of the people and gave them the 
mountains as their dwelling-place. 

“ In order to live there in adoration and meditation before the Bright 
Lord of the Universe. 

“ In the second place he set those who are named Nisdriydn. 

“ They are those who fight with the courage of the lion ; who shine before 
the army and the countries. 

“ Who shelter the throne of the King and maintain the glory of virtue. 

“ The third, know ye, bears the name Ndsudi. To nobody have they to 
pay homage . 5 

“ Blameless they work and sow and reap and nourish themselves. 

“ They need not obey anybody, though their garments are poor (i.e., they 
are meanly clad); and their ears arc free from the sound of calumny. 

“They are free, and the cultivation of the earth is their charge; they 
know neither enemies nor lawsuits. 

“ For a wise and noble-minded man says : Laziness makes the free man a 
slave. 

“The fourth order comprises those who are called the Ahnukhushi ; G 
the\ r are active for gain, and full of arrogance. 

“Their business is to manufacture; their soul is continually full of 
fear.” 

1 Shah-name, ed. Vullors, vol. 1. p. 24, 11. 17 scq. CJ. Mohl, Lc Livrc des Rots (“Tho 

Book of Kings”), vol. I. pp. 34 scq. 

3 The original text has peshah, corresponding to the A vesta pi&hlra ( vide p. 62). 

3 FirdusI usee the word guroh “ catcrva, horde, crowd”; so too further below. 

4 Mold’s edition lias am&ziydn . The word comes from amOkhtan, “ to teach.” 

« Mohl: “They pay no homage to any person.” Vullers [Lexicon, s.v. sipds) :— 
“ qutbus nemo gratias agit ,” “whom nobody thanks.” 

3 This name is full of interest. Evidently it is identical with the Pahlavi ahwwakhshl 
.... [The Persian word ahnukhushi (ahunavakhshi)is, I believe, corrupted from the Pahlavi 
hutokhahi (from hu, “good,” and thwakhsh, “to endeavour”) industry, artizanship, the 
profession of artizans. To my knowledge the word ahunvakhehi rarely occurs in Pahlavi. 
Tr* n. J 
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The tradition of the Shah-name entirely agrees with the views of the 
A vesta. It distinguishes four orders, just as the passage of the Yasna often 
referred to above. The independence of the farmers and the enjoyment in 
their profession of rights equal to those of the priests and warriors, are spe¬ 
cially emphasized. However, the inferiority of the fourth order no less plainly 
appears. There is no doubt but handicrafts are regarded as less honourable ; 
those who follow them are considered as not free and morally inferior. 

Let us now set aside the fourth order and consider the mutual relations 
which subsisted between the priests, warriors and farmers. The first ques¬ 
tion, no doubt, is :—-Whether we have here before us castes or orders ? 

Two things are characteristic of and essential to the existence of caste . 1 
Wherever these are wanting, we cannot speak of castes, but only of orders. 

Firstly, the caste must be hereditary, from father to son, in strict con¬ 
formity to law. The order is fixed and determined by birth. It is possible 
that one may sink into a lower caste, while it is impossible for him to rise 
to a higher grade. 

Secondly, a lawful intermarriage between members of different castes 
cannot take place. Whenever such a marriage is contracted, it is either re¬ 
garded only as conoubinage, or the children are assigned to the lower caste 
nay, perhaps, to the very lowest- in the scale. 

I know no passage of the Avesta or of the late traditional writings, which 
bears testimony to the existence of both these characteristics in the orders of 
the Avesta. However, this silence is not in itself conclusive. 

But various reasons, chiefly intrinsic ones, disprove the existence of real 
castes in ancient Iran. I refer to the words of Dr. Spiegel, who has already de¬ 
monstrated this fact in a convincing manner : 2 

“ We regard the caste as a luxury, which can only be allowed in opulent 
countries. Castes are definitely proved to exist only in countries such as 
India and Egypt, where their existence may be easily conceived . 3 These two 

l CJ. Spiegel, E.A. vol. III. p. 551. 

3 Spiegel, E.A . vol. III. pp. 540 neq. 

3 The subject treated of here is closely connected with the question whother the 
Arians of the Rig-veda had any castes among them. Whilst Ludwig {Einleitung, pp. 216 
scq.,) agreeing with Haug and Kern, affirms it, it is denied by Zimmer (AiL. pp. 186 seq^ 
Aufrecht, Benfey, Muir, M. Muller, Roth and Welx>r. I am also of opinion that the exis. 
fence of castes is inconceivable in the times and circumstances of the Rig-veda. Without 
any regard to other reasons I should rely principally on an argument which, as far as I 
know, has not yet been advanced. There cannot be any doubt that castes can only fce 
found in a complete and settled commonwealth, in which alone the necessary control could 
be exercised, and suitable and effective measures taken against any violation of the laws 
of Caste. Even in our days the caste-system in India gives rise to most of the lawsuits. 
However, the views of the people are to a groat extent humanized by English influence. 
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countries are extremely fertile and rich in natural productions. The fanner 
in particular can derive from the cultivation of a relatively small piece of 
ground whatever he requires for tne maintenance of himself and his family ; 
hence he can afford to distribute the surplus among those who serve him in 
various ways. The above-mentioned countries have also a very genial cli¬ 
mate, which enables their inhabitants to be contented with little ; for their 
living and clothing cost but little in comparison with what is necessary in less 
favoured climates. Wherever such facilities for earning a livelihood exist, 
castes, in my opinion, must naturally be formed.” 

But all these circumstances, which favour or facilitate the rise and deve¬ 
lopment of castes, arc not at all to be met with in Iran. Here the soil is on 
the whole supposed to be extremely poor. In many parts it can be used only 
for pasture ; and, wherever agriculture is possible, it requires most careful 
cultivation, much labour and diligence. 

The climate is anything but genial. It is a continental climate in the full 
sense of the word, varying between the extremes of heat and cold. Any res¬ 
triction to a particular kind of vocation is out of the question. Otherwise, 
the people would soon feel the effects of famine. In Iran every one must 
work according to his strength and ability and without any long relaxation in 
order to make a living. 

The Athravans, perhaps, form a solitary exception. Yet, even regarding 
them, it is uncertain whether they had no other sources of income than the 
exercise of their priestly functions. 

If the orders of priests, warriors, and farmers had been castes, there 
would certainly have been invented some myth representing this division as 
eternal and ordained by God. Brahmanical legends of such a kind are not 
wanting. But it is actually a priestly tradition which describes the three 
orders as being of one nature and one kind. Indeed, the Avesta derives all 
the three orders from Zarathushtra, whereby they are bound together rather 
than sundered. 

The mutual blending of the orders can even be proved, I believe, from 
the Avesta itself. 

It is expressly said that Hauma refuses to women who do not render him 
due honour, the birth of an Athravan, and, generally, a happy delivery . 1 

What a complicated judical system must have existed in the Vedic antiquity ! A com¬ 
monwealth so organized no doubt existed in the Brahmana in the valley of the Ganges. ' 
Yet the Arians of the Indus and of the Panjab did not possess it, since they had no settled 
home, but were in course of migration from West to East. Under such varying circum¬ 
stances there could not rise and take deep root an institution which, more than any 
other, bears the stamp of stability, solidity, and ossification, and which, no doubt, 
presupposes a development of centuries before it can be regarded as permanent. 

4 Ys. X. 15; noit . tdm , dthravO . puthrltn* naedha . dosti . huputhrlm . 
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Here we must suppose that the son of every woman, at least in theory, could 
become a priest. It was certainly the eager desire of all women in ancient 
Iran to be blessed with sons who might participate in this high honour. 

The same idea is implied in a curse which is pronounced against the dis- 
pisers of Hauma. “ In such a house (where Hauma is despised) no Athravan 
shall be born, nor warrior, nor farmer .” 1 

It is thus proved that not even the Athravans formed a caste properly so 
called. Yet there cannot be any doubt that in course of time they constituted 
themselves a class distinct from the other orders. It must have gradually 
become a recognised rule that only the sons of priests should be ordained as 
priests. At least such had naturally a preferential claim to this privileged 
rank. 

We know how jealously the Athravans watched that no one, who was 
not entitled, should enter their circle and assume their rights. So they formed 
at all events a well-organized order, and admission into it w r as subject to 
certain conditions. 

Among the modern Parsis the sacerdotal dignity is inherited from father 
to son. A layman cannot acquire it. A priest, on the contrary, is free to 
embrace another calling . 2 Thus usage has become established in course of 
time and has acquired the force of law. 

The priesthood held generally an isolated position among the Avesta 
people and in the commonwealth. 

I really believe that the Athravans were not properly natives of Eastern 
Iran . 3 They had their principal seat in Media whence they emigrated to the 
East. It was by such emigrant priests that the doctrine of Zarathushtra was 

1 Ys, XI. 6. The passage might also be construed as follows : “In the house of a 
priest (where Hauma is despised) shall be born no priest (i.e. f no son at all), in tho house of 
a warrior no warrior, in that of a farmer no farmer.” Yet this translation seems rather 
strained. A much stronger expression is used in the passage addressed to every man of 
the tribo : “The despiser of Hauma shull have no free son at all.” 

2 Dosabhoy Framji : “The Parsis,” p. 227 ; (“ History of tho Parsis,” 2nd ed. vol. 
II. p. 235) : “The priest does not acquire his position from sacerdotal fitness or superior 
] earning. Strictly speaking he cannot be called a spiritual guide. The sou of a priest is 
also a priest, unless ho chooses to follow another profession, which is not prohibited to him. 
But a leyman cannot be a priest. They resemble the Levites”; and p. 237 : “Tho 
present ‘dasturs’, or chief priests, among the Parsis in Bombay, namely, Dastur Peshotanji 
the successor of the learned and renowned EdaJdaru (Sanjana), and Dastur Jamaspji, 
successor of the well-knownEdaldaru Jamaspasana, are intelligent and well-informed men, 
possessing a considerable knowledge of their religion ; but somo of tho i^riest-hood are 
profoundly ignorant of its first principles. As tho minds of the Parsi pooplo have now 
been awakened, and as active measures have been and are being devised for improvement, 
the darkness and gloom of the past will doubtless be succeeded by a bright dawn in the 
future.” Cf. Spiegel, E.A, vol. III. p. 567, note 3. 

3 Of. Spiegel, E.A., vol. III. pp. 554 seq. t pp. 501-507. 
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announced to the people of Balkh, Merv, and Herat, of Soghd and Khvarizm, 
of Seistan and Kabul. 

This opinion is strongly confirmed by what is stated in the Parsi legend 
regarding Zoroaster. It represents the Prophet as coming from Rai or Ragha 
to Balkh, to the court of King Vishtaspa, and preaching there the new faith. 

I will not deny that this legend is extremely imperfect. However, it is 
utterly impossible to believe that this tradition should have no foundation in 
fact. We do not gain anything whatever by rejecting tradition as mere non¬ 
sense and absurdity. Such an assertion must not be maintained without 
convincing reasons. It is our task to extract the kernel of truth contained in 
traditions but hidden under a mass of legend and poetry ! If we act other¬ 
wise, we, indeed, destroy the old edifice of tradition, only to raise in its place 
another which stands on no foundation whatever. 

If we eliminate from the Zoroastrian legend the royal court of Vishtaspa 
and the kingly palaces ; if we lay aside the learned disputations and the intri¬ 
gues of the court; nay more, the very name of Zarathushtra, as being the 

only historical personage, I should have no objection to offer. 

However, this fact must, I believe, remain—us being the nucleus and basis of 
the entire legend—that the Avesta religion was introduced among the Eastern 
Iranians from the West, and that it was brought to them by the order of 
priests immigrating from the West. 

It even seems that only a small portion of that priesthood had settled in 
Eastern Iran. The majority wandered about homeless like the Jewish Levites 
and the Mohammedan Mollahs. They taught and preached and earned their 
living by occasionally performing their medical or sacerdotal functions in 
cases of disease or impurity. 

The “ coming of the Athravans ” is celebrated in the Avesta. They 
come from afar bringing piety into the countries . 1 Before they immigrated 
from their distant home into Eastern Iran piety had not dwelt there, but a 
creed different) from that which is taught by the Avesta. The people still 
followed the old Arian religion of nature. 

The same fact is implied in the tradition which puts into the mouth of 
Kersani the words :—•“ No more shall an Athravan come into my country to 
make proselytes !” a Kersani is apparently a legendary prince, who counter¬ 
acts the missionary work of the Athravans. It is further on related that 
Hauma vanquished him and deprived him of his power. This evidently 
means that the priests succeeded through divine aid in breaking the resistance 
of that prince and in gaining over his people to their new doctrine. 

1 Ys. XLII. 6; athaurunam . paiti-ajuthrem . yazamaidS . ydi tea (? ayd).durdt. 
ashd-ishd . daqyun&m. ’ * 

a Ys f IX. 24; n&it . . apCtm . dthrava , aiuishtish . veredhyi . danhava . chard t. 
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That tho priests in the very epoch of the Avesta were in still an unsettled 
condition and wandered through the country, may perhaps be inferred from 
their appellation, “ wandering through the countries, 5 * by which, it seems, the 
Athravans are designated in the texts , 1 

In Ragha, that is in Media, the Athravans had their home. Here resided 
the Zarathushlrotema , and hence the priests had evidently emigrated to the 
East. In Ragha they had not only spiritual but even secular power. 

This is confirmed by the Avesta, according to which there were generally 
five chiefs. The first is the master of the house, the second the headman of 
the village, the third the head of the tribe, and the fourth the prince of the 
country. The fifth is the Zaralhustra or the Zarathushtrotema , the chief of 
the Athravans, who was, at least according to the notions of the priests, above 
all secular potentates. 

Ragha affords the only exception. Here there are but four chiefs ; the 
fourth is the Zarathushlra . Thus in Media he unites the spiritual and secular 
powor in his own person. He is not only the chief of the clergy, but at the 
same time also a country-prince in Ragha . 2 

Hence we may infer that the Athravans came from Media, where they 
had their permanent abode. Their chief resided in the ancient metropolis of 
the country. 

Under such circumstances it must be admitted that the supposition that 
the Athravans were identical with the Magi, in so far as they had spread over 
Eastern Iran, is very natural. It is not strange, that they received in the 
new country a different title from that which they had in their native land and 
in Persia. At all events, what we know about the Magi perfectly agrees with 
what is related of the Athravans. It is uncertain whether the designation 


. 1 Danhaurva*' sei, Vsp. III. 3 ; Guh. IV. 8 ; Yt. XXIV. 17. 

2 The passage (Ys. XIX. 18) is treated at full length by Spiegel, E.A. vol. III. p. 563. 
I cannot but agree entirely with his opinion. Tho original text runs :—Kaya . ratavd ? 
Nmdnyd , vteyd, zantumd, zarathushtrd . pukhdho; aoghdm . daqyunam . ydo . anydo • 
rajoit .zarathuahtroit. Chathru-ratush. Ragha.zarathtishtrish ; kaya . anhdo ratavd f 
Nmanyascha . vlsyascha .zanlumascha, zarathmhtro . tuiryd . “ Who are chiefs ? The 
master of the houso, tho lord of the village, the president of the tribe, the prince of the 
country, the fifth is the Zarathushtra. (So it is) in the countries outside the Zarathush- 
trian Empire (T). The Zarathushtrian Ragha has four chiefs. Who are these chiefs ? 
The master of the house, the lord of the village, the president of tho tribe, tho fourth is tho 
Zarathushtra.” I observe that the tradition renders the word zarathuBhtra simply by 
zartdshttum . The change of tho word rajoit, into raghoit is not obvious. The form of 
it Would be objectionable even now. 



Magu (used elsewhere) occurs in the A vesta ; yet it is not altogether improba¬ 
ble.* 


There is no doubt that the Magi were a Median tribe . 3 Yet we know 
that they had spread also over Persia. Here they formed the priesthood, 
which, as regards customs and usages, greatly differed from the rest of tho 
people. Hence Herodotus expressly distinguishes them from the Persians . 3 

We can only correctly understand the rebellion of the pseudo-Bardija, 
whom Darius calls of the Magi, if we look upon it as a reaction of the Median 
tribe against the ascendency of the Persians . 4 

Ammianus Marcellinus, too, speaks of Media in a manner worthy of 
credence, as the native country of the Magi. Here lay their fertile lands and 
fields, whence they departed to consecrate themselves for centuries exclu¬ 
sively to the worship of the divinities. It is particularly related that they 
maintained the eternal files, which were originally kindled from a holy flame 
that had once fallen from heaven. 

Finally, I must refer to a passage in Yaqut alluded to by Dr. Spiegel, 
according to which the last chief of the Magi died in the fortress of Ushtuna- 
vend near Rai. His residence was, therefore, near that primeval Ragha, 
wherein also the Avesta places the seat of the chief of the Athravans. 


We can now T understand the nature and origin of the civilization of the 
Avesta people. It docs not occur to me to locate their scene of activity in 
Western Iran, especially in Media. Some portion of the people, it is true, 
dwelt, according to the Avesta, on Median soil, but the majority, no doubt, 
had their home in Eastern Iran. 

However, Media was apparently not only the starting-point for the pro¬ 
pagation of a new belief, but also for the spread of a new culture. The Athra¬ 
vans during their missionary labours not only introduced their religion into 
the East, but also their civilization. And thus we can conceive why in the 
Avesta a social amelioration is combined with the religious reform. 

The civilization of Media may have been in many respects superior to that 
of the East. There the nature of the soil is by far more favourable to agricul¬ 
ture and permanent settlements, and not such as to necessitate a nomadic 
life. 


* In Ys. LXV. 6, the term moyu-tbitih. is found along with other designations of the 
adversaries of the Zoroastrian religion. It is often, and I believe not without some reason, 
translated “ hating the Magi. 1 ' Certainly everybody will admit that nothing is essentially 
proved or rofuted by the droll remark: “ the little word maghu or moghu has quite innocent¬ 
ly incurred the suspicion of magic.” ( ZddmO . vol. XXXIV. p. 715, note). 

2 Herod. I. 101. 3 Herod. I. 104. 

i Spiegel, E.A. vol. II. pp. 304 scq. 
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We need not suppose that the Athravans were entirely strangers to the 
inhabitants of Eastern Iran as regards their customs and language. I believe 
they belonged to those Iranian tribes, which had advanced furthest to the 
West; but, having been separated locally from their tribal brethren, and 
living under particular conditions of soil and climate, they had developed in¬ 
dependently. 

Naturally, the Athravans first attached themselves in Eastern Iran to 
that portion of the people which most resembled them in culture and civiliza¬ 
tion. They sought and found their first support among those tribes that 
had already been accustomed, more or less, to the cultivation of the soil as 
well as to settled dwellings. 

Starting from this centre they endeavoured to extend their civilizing in¬ 
fluence also among the wild and independent tribes. And, indeed, their doc¬ 
trine, pervaded by pious zeal, was useful also for practical purposes, so that it 
was calculated more than any other religion to mitigate the ruggedness of the 
country and of its people. 

CHAPTER VII. 

On the Home and Age of the A vesta.* 

General Remarks . 

In writing my “ Civilization of the Eastern Iranians in Ancient Times,” 
I did not devote a separate section to the question respecting the home and 
age of the Avesta. I believed that the list of geographical names occurring 
in the Avesta would suffice its Eastern Iranian origin, and that a description 
of the state of civilization it depicts would be enough to prove its great anti¬ 
quity. 

I have since been charged by my reviewers—with the exception of the 
criticism of M. Tomaschck, ( Ausland , 1883, No. 42)—with over-estimating 
the age of the Avesta, and disregarding the important arguments in favour of 
its Median origin. I am, therefore, compelled to go more fully into the subject 
in order to justify the view I have adopted. I shall begin With the two fol¬ 
lowing statements :— 

(1) The country in which the civilization of 
the Avesta people took its rise, was 
really Eastern Iran. 

(2) It is a civilization of great antiquity, 
and dates back at least to a time 
antecedent to the Median and Persian 
kings. 

* Hi is treatise entitled Vaterland und Zeitalter des Aivestd and seiner Kultur , 
was. suggested to Dr. Geiger by Prof. Kuhn and was first published in the Sitzungsberichte 
der VgL Bayer. Akademie der W issenschaften, 3rd May 1884. 
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I shall now make it my task separately to verify these two statements, 
and meet the arguments adduced on the opposite side.* I shall also endea¬ 
vour not to overlook any of those arguments, claiming at the same time 
similar attention to all the reasons I may bring forward on my own side. 

A few preliminary remarks before I begin—• 

1. The expression, “Home of the Avesta,” is not quite precise. It 
may be asked whether it is meant to denote the territorial extent of 
Zoroastrianism and the home of the Avesta people, or the province to which 
the Avesta owes its origin. I take the expression in the former sense ; for it 
is not evident whether the Avesta was originally composed in Sogdiana, Merv, 
or Ragha. a Even if we were to identify the home of Zarathushtra, the place 
where the Avesta was written would still remain uncertain. The question as 
to whether we can at all speak of an Eastern Iranian civilization is more 
practical. The difficulty lies in discovering whether the territory occupied 
by the Arians of the Avesta differed from that held by the Medes and 
Persians in historical times. 

2. As regards the age of the Avesta, we cannot merely speak of it as 
"over-estimated.” (J. 1. Sp. 1477). The question is simply this:—Is the 
Avesta of greater antiquity than Medo-Persian history ? Is it of more recent 
date, or contemporary with it ? 

3. Dr. Spiegel (Sp. 2. pp. 639-640 ; cf. also Sp. 1 p. 11) says : 3 <c Now, 
as regards the theory of a Bactrian origin for the Avesta, only indirect proofs 
can be brought in support of it, for once only is Bactria directly mentioned by 
name.” Again, Prof. C. de Harlez, (H. 1. p. xlv.): “ Onaffirmegineralementquc 
ce (i.e. the home of the Avesta) Jut Bactriane .” For my own part, as I have 

1 I shall make use of the following abbreviation in quoting from writers to whom 
I shall havo to refer often:— 

1 Sp. 1. For Spiegel, Vishtdqpa odcr Uystaspes und das Reich der Baktrer ; Sybels 

Historischc Zeitschrijt . vol. VIII. pp. 1 seq. 

2 Sp. 2. For Spiegel, Ueberdas Vaterland und das Zeitalter dcs Awestd; Zeitschrijt 

der dcutschen morgerddndischcn Gesellschajt , vol. XXXV. 1881, pp. 629 

seq . 

3 J. 1. For Justi’s Review of my O stir fin. Kidtur , “ Civilization of the Eastern 

Iranians*’; Philolog. WdchenscKriJt , 25th November 1 882, No. 47. 

4 H. 1. ForC.de Harlez, Avesta traduit „ 2nd ed. Paris, 1881; especially the 

“Introduction.” 

5 H. 2. For C. de Harlez, Le calendrier Pcrsan et le pays originaire du Zoroas - 

trianisme; Bulletin de VAthbn&c Oriental , 1881, pp. 79-97, 159-183. 

6 H. 3. For C. de Harlez, Review of my OstirdniseJie Kultur im Alterthume ; ibid 

1883, pp. 217-225. 

7 H. 4. For C. de Harlez, Origine de VAvesta et eon interpretation ; Le Museon, 

vol. I. 1882, pp. 494-505. 

2 1 shall speak especially of Ragha at greater length further on. 

3 Was nun die Entstehung des Awestd in Baktrien bet rifft f so wird man dajiir zumeist 
nur indirekte Beweise finden mussen, denn direkt wird Baktra nur ein einziges Mai genannt 
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suggested in my first remark, I do not believe that the Bactrian country was 
the special home of the Avesta. I am much more inclined to be guided by 
the general contrast between Eastern and Western Iran, which appears to me 
inherent in the nature of the country, and which is so prominent a feature to 
this day in Persian history. 

4. Finally, let me observe that, naturally, I do not look on the Avesta 
as it now exists as identical with the original Avesta. I entirely agree 
with Dr. Spiegel, who says (Sp. 2. 638) :—“ Our Avesta is a prayer- 
book abridged from the great Avesta for liturgical purposes/’ 1 But what 
conclusion must we draw from this ? Probably no more than that the Avesta 
as we have it, is incomplete, and has even in many instances undergone much 
alteration; nevertheless its substance is entirely derived from the original. 
However, it is by no means certain, (though not impossible, or rather very 
probable, and in some cases evident), that in the compilation of this “ Manual 
of Liturgy,’’ much was inserted in the text [as mere explicative words or com¬ 
mentary ]. In order to distinguish the matter inserted we must discover cer¬ 
tain signs. Let me point out some of them. If any phrase disturbs the 
metre, which would be otherwise regular, it may be regarded as an interpola¬ 
tion. Now the question also arises, whether such phrases are composed by 
the compiler, or are extracts from some other genuine texts of the Avesta. 
All isolated passages, and especially such words and expressions as have no 
proper connection with the context, must be carefully examined. They 
should only be brought to bear generally on questions concerning the history 
of civilization, where they in no way contradict the other statements of the 
Avesta. Above all, we must beware of attaching too great importance to 
brief and isolated observations. On the contrary, we must be always careful 
that any passage brought forward as proof can be supported by others. As 
a rule, the evidence of language is not to be relied on. We do not even know 
how far the language of the original sacred books was familiar to the compi¬ 
lers of the “ Liturgy.” That the time which elapsed between the writing of 
the original Avesta and the compilation of the “ Liturgy,” was a period of 
transformation of language, is, so far as I am aware, generally accepted. At 
best, it is only when grammatical and mateiial evidences coincide, that we 
may fitly attach importance to the latter. 

§ 7. The Home of the Avesta . 

After what I have said in my opening statement (1) the question ma}' 
take this form : 4 6 What were the places inhabited by the Avesta people ? In 
what country did the civilization represented in the Avesta take its rise and 
develop itself V 9 Every one will allow that the answer to these questions 
must be sought in the first place in the Avesta itself. 

1 Unser Awesta iat ein Oebetbuch, su liturgischen Zwecken qus clem groaaen Aw&ta 
Qtcagezogen, 
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Dr. Spiegel (Sp. 3, pp. 639-640) says : l “ Moreover, it is incorrect to 
assert that the Avesta makes no reference at all to Western Iran; for not 
only is Lake Urumia ( Chaichasta) mentioned but also Babylon (Bawri). Thus 
it is familiar with the land west of the borders of Iran. Among the arguments 
in favour of an Eastern Iranian origin for the Avesta, particular stress is gene¬ 
rally laid on the evidence of the register of lands in the first Fargard of the 
Vendidad, where only names of Eastern Iranian places occur. Without 
taking into consideration the fact that Ragha and Varena cannot be regarded 
as Eastern Iranian districts, and leaving out of account Airyanem vaejagh, we 
must nevertheless recollect that in Vendidad, I, 81, it is expressly stated that 
other places and towns existed whose names did not appear on the register. 
Besides this, I must confess that I consider the age of this first Fargard to be 
greatly over-estimated.” 2 

Prof. C. de Harlez agrees with the writer quoted above. (H. 3. p. 222) : 

<c Puis nous considererions le pays de V Avesta oomme VEran septentrional 
el non comme oriental . Utie region qui s’e tend jusquau Sud de la Mer Caspienne , 
ne pent tire prise pour VOrient de VEran.” 

As regards the latter remarks it must be admitted that Ragha does not 
belong to Eastern Iran ; it lies close to the natural bridge connecting Western 
and Eastern Iran. Now, if all the other places mentioned arc in Eastern Iran, 
then surely, in spite of Ragha being mentioned, we are justified in speaking 
of an ££ Eastern Iranian civilization.” It must also at the same time be ac¬ 
cepted as a known fact that at this one point only it extended beyond the 
frontiers of Eastern Iran. The very nature of the country sufficiently ex¬ 
plains this circumstance ; for, when the Iranian people had reached the 
“ Bridge of Khorasan,” they must necessarily have gone further westward, for 
deserts prevented their expansion towards the North and South. 

At all events, it will be allowed that the name Eastern Iran is more ap¬ 
propriate than Northern Iran would be. To the latter must, however, belong 
Atropatcne, while it could never have included such places as Haitumai , 
Harahvati , Pisana , Vaikerta —-pure Avesta names—which belong to modern 
Afghanistan. 

1 “ Wenn Junior behauptet wird, das Awestd ignoriere den Weaten Irdns voUstdndig 
so ist das nicht richtig; denn das Awestd kennt nicht bloss den Urumiasec ( Tschaitschasta ) 
sondern sclbst Babylon ( Bawri), seine Kenntniss reicht also westlich noch uber die Orenzcn 
Irdns hinaus. Bin besonderes Qewicht wird bei den Beweisenfiir den ostiranischen Ur sprung 
des Awestd gewQhnlich auj das Landerverzeichniss im ersten Fargard des Vendidad gelegt , 
wo angeblich nur ostlrdnische Orte genannt werden. Abgesehen davon, dass Ragha und 
Varena nicht als ostlrdnische Landschaften gelten Jcdnnen , um von Airyanem vaejagh zu 
schweigen , so muss man sich erinnem, dass Vd. 1 . 81 ausdrUcklich gesagt wird , dass es noch 
andere Orte und Pldtze gebe. Sonst muss ich gestehen , dass nach meiner Ansicht das Alter 
dieses ersten Fargards sehr Uberschazt wird," 

* CJ . similarly Sp. 1, p. 11* 
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Northern Iran, moreover, has no existence as a geographical division. 
Between the North and the South, whether towards the West (Media Susiana, 
Persia), or towards the East (Afghanistan, Baluchistan), there is no natural 
boundary ; but the central desert of Persia divides the plateau of Iran into 
Eastern and Western districts. A line drawn from Asterabad through Tebbes 
to Kirman, nearly marks the division ; but North and South of the Persian 
desert the two halves meet again. 

The main point of my argument is this . — that, in spite of the reference to 
Ragha in the A vesta, the greater part of Media, all A t r o - 
pute uc , Susiana, and Persia, w ere outside the pale 
of the A v e s t a p e o p 1 e . But these were the very countries, which, 
in historical times, were especially the nurseries of the civilization of nations. 

Hitherto I have confined myself entirely to meeting the objections of 
Prof. 0. de Harlez to the term ci Eastern Iranian Civilization,” on the ground 
that Ragha is mentioned in the Avesta. Let us now consider Dr. Spiegel's 
remark against which a great deal mav be urged. 

1. Besides the register of countries in the Vendidad, I also base my 
theory of an Eastern Iranian origin for the Avesta on the juxtaposition of all 
the names of places occurring in it, and on the very interesting passage, Yt. 
X. 13-14 where, speaking of Mithra, the yazata of the rising sun, it says 

“ Who first, decked with gold. 

Grasps the bright mountain-tops ; 

Thence he looks over the whole land 

Of the Arians, the glorious one ° * ° ° where navigable 
waters. 

Broad with swelling waves, flow 
To Ishkata and Poruta , 

To Mom , Haraivo, and Oam, 

To Sughdha and to Qdrizem 

Dr. Spiegel does not refer to this passage ; and yet it is of special signifi¬ 
cance, for in it the name airyo-shayatm is expressly used for the i£ Land of the 
Arians.” Of the seven names of places it mentions, two, viz., Ishkata and 
Poruta* are unknown ; the others, without exception, are in Eastern Iran, 
and four of them appear also in the list of countries named in the Vendidad. 

1 Should any one bo inclined to consider the words a ishkafem to qdirizcmcha as an 
interpolation, the jjassage would in that case prove oven more useful to my argument. 
The insertion would, of course, l>e of later date than the original text itself, and would 
serve as ah additional proof that, even during a period later than that in which the Hymn 
of Mithra, (Yt. X. 13-14), was composed, the ain/o-»hayana was still confined to Eastern 
Iran. 

2 0. de Harlez also situates them in Eastern Iran (H. I. p. 44H, note J). Ibid. p. xxiv 
and xlvi, with rofercnce to the passage cited above from the Mitlira Yasht. 
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Here, then, we have a very important passage, analagous to the register 
of places often quoted, which indisputably adds to its value. 

2. I do not see what arguments can be adduced to disprove the anti¬ 
quity of the first Fargard of the Vendidad. This document need not be re¬ 
garded only as an enumeration of tribes, but as a part of the Avesta itself ; 
and that it is of later date than any other part cannot be proved with certain¬ 
ty. If this were so, it would be even more striking, that, with the exception 
of Ragha, only names of Eastern Iranian places occur in it. Again, we must 
not be misled by the frequent use of the modern forms of these names, for this 
is sufficiently explained by the various revisions of the Avesta, during which 
it is easy to conceive the revisers would have preferred to exchange obsolete 
names for such as were popularly current, or which at least nearly resembled 
those in common use. 

I may further observe that I do not ascribe to the transcribers of the 
Avesta the alteration of the names, which was doubtless the work of the 
revisers, to whom the old terms were, indeed, no longer familiar. Again, the 
loose grammar of many passages in the Avesta must not be ascribed to 
careless copying of the manuscript, but rather to the ignorance of editors 
adapting their own language to the text. 

3. The concluding passage, 44 There are also other places, &C.,” proves 
next to nothing. The places could equally well have been in Eastern Iran, so 
far as may be inferred from the tone of the writer. At all events it would 
seem very singular that a Zoroastrian of Western Iran should look on the 
districts of Eastern Iran only as God-creatcd thus entirely ignoring the claims 
of his own country. 

4. Bawri cannot be mentioned by way of proof. So far as the question 
relates to the home of the Avesta people, we must confine ourselves to those 
districts only which are included in Iran. But Bawri was the home of the 
Dahaka, and therefore situated in a foreign country according to the Avesta. 
The power of Babylon may probably have been known to the old Iranians, hut 
this is no reason for supposing that it was within the territory of the Avesta 
people. 

6. It is by no means impossible that Cliaichasta is Lake Urumia. If so, 
it forms a singular exception to the numerous other localities mentioned in the 
Avesta. Perhaps, as in the case of Bawri, we may assume that it was situated 
beyond the district inhabited by the old Iranians, lying, as a matter of fact, 
at a considerable distance to the West of their territory. Perhaps it was at 
some later period that the name Chaichasta was given to I^ake Urumia. But 
upon this I shall dwell further on. 

I must now discuss the question in detail. 
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As regards the geographical names occurring in the A vesta. I must refer 
to the list of mountains given in Yasht, XIX 11 seq. It is to some extent of 
no value, since their exact position cannot be assigned to these mountains. 
With the help of the Bundehesh some information can be gathered 
concerning the following names. The Ushidao and the Ushidarna stand in 
Segestan, and therefore in Eastern Iran, as does also Upari-saina. 1 The 
Antar-kangha and Sichindava arc to be looked for in Kandiz, i.e., on the fron¬ 
tier between Iran and China ; Syamaka and Vafraka in Kabul. Raiva lies in 
Khorasan and near it stand Spentodhdta and Kadrm-aspa , which according 
to the Bundehesh,-are situated near Tus (Meshed). Only the Asnavao is 
situated in Atropatene. Of the other mountains mentioned, the Arzura , 
Mainakha y Vati-gaisa , and Taira , are well-known, and to these I shall revert 
further on. Finally, we must mention Kauirisa , which is supposed by the 
Vedas to be situated in Iran. 

To the geographical statements of the Bundehesh l .attach little impor¬ 
tance, since it sets up a world-system of which no trace is to be found in the 
A vesta. Nevertheless, if we rely on its authority, all those mountains, the 
geographical positions of which we can trace with its help, must be in Eastern 
Iran, with the single exception of the Asnavant. 

The following are the other geographical names occurring in the Avesta : 
-— Aryana-vaija ; the rivers Ddtya and Darja ; Sughdha and Oava ; Qdrizem ; 
the river's Rangha (with the Oaudha or Gudha) and Ardvisura-Andhita ; the 
mountains Hara-berzati with the Taira and Hukarya ; Kangha , Vaiska, and 
Khshathro-sauka : the lake Voru-kasha : Mom ; Rdkhdhi ; Nisaya ; Haraiva 
( Vdii-gaisa) ; Vaikerki ; Urva ; Harahvati ; Haitumat; Vehrkdna (Khnenta) ; 
Varna Chakhra; Ragha; Pisina: Hapta-hindavo ; the lakes Kansu, Chaichasta, 
Frazddnava, Hus ram, Vanghazda , and Awzhddnava, and the mountains 
Ushiila and Ushidarna, Arzura, Mainakha , and Erzifya . and also the river 
Vitanghmti. 

I need not here mention again Bawri and Kvirinta, since I have already 
stated my opinion regarding them ; as also Ishkata and Poruta. Of Ragha, 
too, I have spoken already. Here the point in question only refers to those 
parts of Eastern Iran over which the Avesta people extended themselves. 
Chakhra and Varna mark the period of transition and are to be sought for, 
according to general belief, in Taberistfin. If, apart from this district, Eastern 
Iran was the scene of the civilization of the Avesta, are we not then amply 
justified in speaking of an Eastern Iranian civilization ? 

We may still further simplify our task. We may pass over the names 
Vanghazda, Awzhdanava, and Vitanghvati, as there is no means whatever of 

1 Cf, West, “ PahUtvi Texts,” part I. pp. 36*37 note. 



forming an opinion as to their situation. The same may also he said of the 
mountains Mainakha, Erzitya, and Arzura. The Aryanavaija forms a group 
with the Datya and Darja. Therefore, wherever the latter were situated the 
Aryana-vaija must have been near them, and its position is never distinctly 
described; but the description includes that of the Datya and Darja. The 
same is the case with the Kangha, Vaiska, Khshathro-sauka, and Hara-bcr- 
zati which includes the Taira and Hukarya. Again the Sughdha and Gava, 
the Vehrkana and Khnenta form one group. 

The Rangha, the Ardvi-sura, and the Voru-kasha, are generally consider¬ 
ed by my critics to be mythical places, and, as far as I know, no one has been 
able with any certainty to locate them in Western Iran. Therefore, they are 
also useless for purposes of evidence. 1 

As regards the remaining names, nine of them belong indisputably to 
localities in Eastern Iran (Sughdha, Qarizem, Moru, Bakhdhi, Haraiva, 
Harahvati, Haituinat. Vehrkana, Pisina), since, they exist there to the present 
day. The remaining eight, namely, Nisaya, Vati-gaisa, Vaikerta, Urva, 
Hapta-hindavo, Kansu, and the mountains Ushida and Ushidarna, 2 are now 
generally recognized, even by niv op]>onents, as having been situated in 
Eastern Iran. On four of the names or groups of names (Aryana-vaija, 
Haraberzati, Kangha, Frazdanava), no unanimous decision has yet been 
arrived at; nevertheless most writers, at least in the case of the two last 
mentioned, are inclined to locate them in Eastern Iran. Only two localities 
viz., the Lakes Chaichasta and Husrava are looked for in Western Iran, and 
this without any definite reason. 

He must be very hard to satisfy who is not convinced by the arguments 
set forth above. In my opinion they point so decidedly to Eastern Iran as 
the home of the Avesta people that further confirmation seems hardly neces¬ 
sary. Nevertheleas, I hope to be able to prove that Aryana-vaija and Hara¬ 
berzati should be sought in the East, or at least to show the insufficiency of 
the arguments on which the theory of their situation in the West is based. 
Lake Chaichasta we must deal with later on. 

In the first place, as regards Frazdanava, no one has as yet assigned it to 
Western Iran, but the whole testimony of tradition agrees in locating it in 

1 In my “ Civilization of the Eastern Iranians,” pp. 132 seq . and pp. 339 aeq., 1 have 
explained the theory of the Kangha being the Jaxartes (Syr-darya), the Ardvisura the 
Oxus (Amu-darya), and the Voru-kasha Lake Aral or the Caspian Sea. Besides, this 
view is also shared by others. 

8 Doubts might certainly be raised as to the district of Nisaya, which means only 
“ a settlement,” nevertheless we have a passage in the Vendidad (I. 8 ), where its situation 
is described. Of. also M. Tomaschek, Auafand, 1883, pp. 822-823. 
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the Eastern province. 3 Dr. Spiegel's latest remark on the subject is indeed 
somewhat diffident." Frazdanu or Frazdaimva is, according to the Bunde¬ 
hesh, a lake in »Segcstan ; but M. Lagarde has (not unreasonably) traced its 

name in that of the Armenian river Hrazdan. which is possibly correct . 

- ,<2 Every one will surely allow that the similarity between an A r m e - 

n i a n and an Iranian name proves nothing at all as regards the identity 
of the places named, but rather renders such identity improbable. The 
A vesta mentions a river Haravati and the Rig-veda a Saras vat i, but no one 
will venture to assert that these rivers were, therefore, identical. 

Until quite recently, no difference of opinion existed concerning Kangha, 
Vaiska, and Khshathro-sauka. The A vesta places Kangha evidently in 
Turan, 3 which is always understood to be the country north of the Oxus. 
The testimony of the Bundehesh, the Minokhircri, and of the “ Book of Kings ” 
by Firdusi, agrees with that of the A vest a. Kangha is always referred to as 
a district in the far North-East. Here we surely have a firm footing, which we 
should not fail to make, good , unless we wish to cut away the ground from under 
our own feet. And yet Dr. Spiegel starts a theory that Kangha was in the 
West, (Sp. 1, p. 20) ; but apparently without any authority, and in direct op¬ 
position to the evidence of tradition w hich he at other times values so highly. 
His line of argument runs as follows : Kangha was the home of the Hunus, 
the enemies of Vishtaspa. The Hvvaunas and the Vardhakas appear else¬ 
where in the A vesta as the foes of Vishtaspa. The latter may be identified 
with the Chionitac and Vartae, who dwelt on the western shores of the Caspian. 
But this is not possible, if Eastern and not Western Iran was the scene of 
Vishtaspa.\s career. So Dr. Spiegel thinks fit to locate Kangha, too, in the 
West and to look there also for the Hunus, though at the same time acknow¬ 
ledging that 4k there is much evidence to show that it was in Eastern Iran,” 
adding, however, “ but the possibility always remains, that there were Hunus 
also on the western shores of the Caspian.*’ 

But Dr. Spiegel, w ho laboured after a 44 historical '' explanation of the 
A vesta with so much determination and achieved his object with so much 
success, makes the following statement : - T he fa c t ought to be 
a d m i 11 e d t hat, a s far a s w e e a n g a t h e r f r o in nati v e 
s cure e s , K a ngha w as si t uate d in the East," He ought 

1 Of. especially Bahman-yanht , ch. TII. 13, West, “ Palliavi Texts,” part I. p. 220. 
Auhftrmazd spoke thus : “ O Zuratusht the Spitaman, when the demon with dishevelled 
hair, of the race of wrath, comes into notice in the Eastern quarter, first a black token 
becomes manifest, and Hushedur, son of Zaratiisht. is horn near hike Frazdiln.” Again, 
Bundehesh, ch. XXII. 5 {ibid. p. 86). 

* Vide Sp. 1, p. 17 : “ Das Wasser Frazdiin it oder Fra zddnava 1st narh dem Bundehemh 
ein See in Segestdn ; attein ilasselbe Wort hat Lagarde mil Recht ini Namcn des Armenischr.n 
Flosses Hrazdan erkannt, an den man auch denken kann ." 

» Yt. V. 53-54, 57-58. CJ. O.K.A. pp. 52-54, 198-100. Wiiulisohmann, Brea!, 
Justi, Do Harlez, are all agreod in locating Kanga in the East. 
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certainly not to have sacrificed this fact for the sake of etymology. If it will 
not agree with the Chionitae, well and good ; we must not try to identify the 
Hvvaunas with the latter, or else we must concede that Vishtaspa's activity 
extended to Eastern as well as to Western Iran. Can we not with justice use 
Dr. Spiegel's own words “ The possibility remains that there were Hvyau- 
nas (Chionitae) also on the western shores of the Caspian ”? 

Let us now consider the Chionitae and Vartae, whom Dr, Spiegel (Sp. 1, 
pp. 16 seq.) would identify with the Hvyauna and the Voredhaka of the Avesta. 
The identity is purely etymological and not historical. Does the identity of 
peoples follow from the identity of their names ? The Mardoi, for instance, 
art* said to have lived both in Persia and Hyrcania, and the Daai on the east¬ 
ern shores of the Caspian, but at the same time beyond the Tanais-Jaxartes 
and in Persia. 1 Ts it not rather probable that this similarity of names is only 
apparent ? Even in external form the two words Vardhaya and Vartae are 
not alike. Dr. Spiegel 2 derives the word IJvyaona or Hyaona from the huena 
of the Avesta and from the Middle Iranian word hay fen . Dr. Goldner. 3 on 
the contrary, is of opinion that the word should be derived from hva-yaona . 
meaning “one who goes his way. a wanderer, a vagabond. M According to 
him it is not generally a proper, but a generic name. If this etymology be 
correct - and the passages in the Avesta seem to support it—then the identifi¬ 
cation of the Chionitae with the Hvyauna loses all value as historical evidence. 4 

But, now what do we know of the Chionitae ? Ammianus says of them : 
—“ Datiano et Cereali consulibus cum universa per Gallias studio cautiore dis - 
ponerentur formidoque praeteritorum barbaHcos hebetarel excursus rex Persa- 
rum in conftnis adhuc gentium extimarum , iamque cum Chionilis et (felonis 
omnium acerrimis bellatoribus pig more icto societatis redi turns ad sua. Tamm - 
poris scripla suscepit , pacem Romanum princlptm nundantis poscert prtca - 
tivum. " (17. 5. 1.) 

If we add to this another passage from Ammianus (18. 6. 22)/> to which 
Dr. Spiegel does not refer and wherein Gruvnhatcs, the king of the Chionitae, 

1 Of. Supra, pp. 135-137, O.K.A. pp. 203-204, 200-201. 

2 Dr. Spiegel’s reference to the hay fin rui in FirchisI, which might be explained by the 
change of moaning from the Old Iranian hajna to the Middle Iranian hayun, is very 
ingenious, liut the Syriac hvvenai with its initial hr does not. entirely suit this inter¬ 
pretation. 

3 Aveatuatudien , p. 83. 

4 Spiegel’s etymology of the names, Chionitae and Hvyauna, might of itself mark 
them as generic terms. As such /lapia is often enough employed in the Avesta, (vide 
Supra, pp. 128-129; O.K.A. pp. 191-192.) 

6 U>r. Geiger here alters the wording of the passage (p. 329,11. (j—ig) os follows ;_ 

“ F Ufjm wir zu dieser Stelle eine andire (Amen. 18. 6 . 22), deren Spegel nicht gedenkt , 
and in welcher der Chionitenkijmg Grumbates neben dem K6nig der Albaner genannt wird, 
ist dan allea , wan wir von den Chioniten wiasen. Dutch ihre Zusammenstellung mit den 
Qtlanen , unicr denen wold zwcifellos die Bewohner von Gilan zu verst $hen sind f und mit den 
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is mentioned with the king of Albania, we have the mini total of our knowledge 
of the Chionifcac. From the latter being named with the Gelans, who must of 
course be understood to be the inhabitants of Gilan, and with the Albanians, 
it is indeed more probable that they dwelt on the western shores of the Caspian 
On such an uncertain basis, or at all events on the mere identification of the 
names Hvyauna and Chionitae, does Dr. Spiegel ground his theory that 
Vishtaspa had his home in the West . Again, from the words, “ This conquest 

of two nations 1 by Vishtaspa, in which Shapur II, was concerned.” 

we gather that he assigns the origin of the Vishtaspa legend to the reign of 
King Shapur or still later. Now what can be his object in thus connecting 
it with Shapur ? By so doing he deprives his argument of the last vestige of 
evidence. At least he cannot venture to assert that the original 
A vesta was written in the fourth century after Christ ! If so. his conclusion 
would amount to this :—•“ The Vishtaspa legends of the A vesta bear a strik¬ 
ing resemblance to the history of Shapur IT., therefore, they are productions 
of that time.” 2 Thus, then, they would lose ail value as evidence for deter¬ 
mining the home? of the Avesta people arid the antiquity of their civilization ; 
and we should have gathered only one argument in proof of the spuriousness 
[?] of a portion of the book, especially of the passages quoted by Dr. Spiegel 
from the Yashts. 

Accordingly, the theatre of Vishtasjuvs wars was in the East ; in the 
East we must endeavour to find the country of Kanglui ; and it was in the 
East that he fought with the Hvyaunas and Vardhakas, and, likewise, with 
the Huns. With regard to the latter I am inclined to draw attention to a 
paper of M. Tomasehek's ( Ausland , 1883. vol. LVI. p. 824), according to 
which the Finish accounts of the invasions of the Northern Hiun-yo from the 
Gobi date back to 1750 B. 0. The mention made of them in the Avesta 
strengthen rather than weakens the claims of that book to a high 
antiquity. 3 


Albanern wird allerdinys wahrscheitdich yemuchL data* sit im Westen do* Kaspischen Metres 
wohnten. A uf diese unsicherc Basis mul auf die jedenfalls nur hypothetischc Vergleichuny 
tier Namen Hvjauna und Chionitae baut Spieyrl seine Annahme , dass Vischtaspa im Westcn 
yewohnt habe.”] 

1 “ Diese Besieyutuj z wrier Vol for durch Vischtaspa , mit writhe n Schd pur II. zu than 

halte .” The second nation refers doubtless to the Vertae of Ammianus, i.c ., 

the Vordhaka, but- as far as 1 know we have no authority for supposing a conquest of the 
Vertae by Shapur: on the contrary, they appear to have been allies of the Persians (Aram. 
19.2.3). 

2 "Die Sayen ilber Vischtaspa im Awrstd iriyen. vine unJJaUcndc Avhnlichke.it mit dvr 
(lesrhichtr Schdpttrs II. Sir sittd also tin Mavhwerk tins dieser Zt it." 

As. for instance, Justi, (J. 1 , Sp. 1470), has done : “ He hesitates to recognize this 
people (the Huns) in the Hunii, because they belong to a time more modern than the writ¬ 
ing of the Avesta;” lie should rather have concluded that the passage, in which the Huns 
are mentioned, was of eomimratively recent insertion. Ju my opinion Tomaschek has 
now arrived at the right conclusion, ami dispelled my doubts. 
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If, in the last few pages I have been now and then compelled to digress 
into matter that- pertains to the second part of my treatise, I shall now confine 
myself to purely geographical questions in discussing the H’araberzati. 

I believe 1 may refer, in entering upon this subject, principally to my 
“Civilization of the Eastern Iranians,” (pp. 137-140, .sierra), in which I locate 
that mountain-range in the East, since the A vesta itself does so. When the 
A vesta says of Mithra, that he rises before the sun, as well as the moon and 
the stars over the Hara-bcrzati, it clearly proves that, for the author of such 
a passage, the Hara-bcrzati must have been situated in the East. 1 It is, 
therefore, impossible to identify that range with the Aiburz mountains, lying 
on the southern shores of the Caspian, in spite of their names being identical. 
The Aiburz lay exactly to the West as regarded Mom and Dakhdhi, &c., 
and to the North with respect to the inhabitants of Bagha ; b u t neve r 
with r e g a r d t o a nv of the terr itorics.in t h e E a s t or 
S o u t li - E a s t , m e n t i o n e d in 1 h e Av e s t a. 

Facts point the other wav. I believe Hara-bcrzati to have been more 
than a local name. To such a range of mountains as those mentioned above 
it is quite suited on account of its general meaning of ’’ High Mountains.’’ 
The conjecture is also confirmed bv the fact that the name was not merely 
confined to the Aiburz of the Caspian, but extended also to the Caucasus. 
The name Alburzond given by the Ossetes to the Elbrus, is evidently the 
same old A vesta word. 

Since wc have found the name Hara-bcrzati applied to two quite distinct 
mountain-ranges, may it not possibly have belonged likewise to a third ? In 
the hist we must, of course, recognize the great central highland of Asia, the 
Pamir, the Thianshan, and the Alai, which must have seemed to the Iranians 
of the A vesta to coincide exactly with the eastern boundary of their world. 

Finally, we come to Arvana-vaija and the rivers Datya and Darja. 

It is now, I believe, generally agreed that Arvana-vaija is known to the 
Avesta itself only as a semi-mythical land. This I have never denied ; on the 
contrary, I have laid some stress upon it. 2 Hence two results may be de- 

1 Again, it necessarily follows hence that the important part played by the Aiburz 
in the world-system of the Bimdehesh, is entirely unknown to the Avesta. 

a Of. my O. K. A. p. 30: “As to the Iranians of the Avesta, Aryana-vaija had 
already, so far as they were concerned, passed out of the domain of history into the region 
of legend.” (■/. also p. 32, where the reasons are givon for its having been chosen by the 
Avesta as the home and dwrelling of Zoroaster. Like Aliura Mazda and Yima ho is called 
# ruto-airyne-vuijahi, (Yfl. IX. 14) ; and the place of his birth is [jointed out on the Darja f 
(Vd. XIX. 4. 11), where the house of his father Porushaspa stood. Zarathushtra, therefore, 
belonged to the East, if, as L hope to be able to prove, Arvana-vaija must be assigned to 
that quarter. We need not !>© hampered by the comparatively modern evidence to the 
contrary. All tiio best Occidental testimony also goes to prove that Eastern Tran was the 
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ducod :—firstly, that from the references to Aryana-vaija vve must draw no 
elaborate historical conclusions ; secondly, that it must have been a country 
beyond the true frontiers of the Iranian people, known to them more bv tra¬ 
dition, verbal or written, than by personal experience, bearing almost the 
same relation to them as the Basil did to the Arians of the Rig-veda. We 
must satisfy ourselves, therefore, with a somewhat general indication of the 
situation of Aryana-vaija. 

The semi-mythical character of Aryana-vaija is revealed by the fact that 
in the Avesta it is reputed to be the home of Ahura Mazda. 1 There he makes 
known to Anahita his will that Zarathushtra shall remain faithful to Him, 
and think, speak, and act according to His commandments. There, too, 
Ahura Mazda holds his meeting with the legendary king Yiraa ; and Zara- 
thushtra is likewise spoken of as the “ renowned one in the country of Aryana, 
vaija.” 2 $ 

The Avesta is, and must always remain, the earliest source of informa¬ 
tion, and it is a help to us in ascertaining the position of Aryana-vaija ; and 
here again we have to consider the evidence afforded by the register of coun¬ 
tries in the Vendidad. Tf the antiquity of the register is disputed, at any 
rate no one will deny that it is of earlier date than the traditional Parsee 
writings, than the Bundehesh or the Minokhired ; and at the time of its 
translation it w as even regarded as an integral portion of the Parsee Scriptures 
and was translated, commented on, and interpreted in the same way 
as every other fragment of the great Avesta. 

Again in Vd. I. 3 we find :— 

“ As the first of the lands and as the best dwelling-place, I, Ahura 
Mazda, created the Aryana-vaija (the country) situated on the 
good Datya. Thereupon Angra Manyu, who is full of death, 
counter-created the water-serpents and a winter produced by the 
demons/’ 

From this we gather two conclusions :--that Aryana-vaija was on the 
Datya, and that it suffered from very severe winters. But more important 

home of Zoroaster. ‘ fc By far the majority of the old writers, moreover, describe Zoroaster 

as a Bactrian.If against their statements it should be remarked that they are 

all modern, we might respond by saying that the accounts which call Zoroaster a Mode, 
are proved to be still later and less numerous.” (Sp. 1, p. 3.) 

1 [This fact does not necessarily prove the admixture of any mythical element in the 
Avesta description of Aryana-vaija ; it rather confirms the Zoroastrian belief that the 
primitive land of the early Mazdayastui was the abode of all piety and blessings, where 
man was himself a spiritual power exulting in the glorification of the divine government, 
and, inspired, with supernatural thoughts, was, in tho moments of intense devotion, in 
communion with the Creator and the good genii. Tr. «.] 

2 Yt. V. 17-18 ; cj. Yt. XV. 2 ; Vd. TI. 21 ; Ys. IX- l t. Hauraa, too, offers up his 
prayer to Anahita in Aryana-vaija. (Yt. V. 104). 
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still is the order in which the countries are enumerated in the Vendidad and 
the positions which each of them holds. Aryana-vaija heads the list, and is 
followed by Suglidha, Moru, Bakhdhi, NLsaya, Haraiva, indisputably follow¬ 
ing the course from North to South. Hence it follows almost certainly that 
Aryana-vaija was further North than Sughdha. No objection can, therefore 9 
be taken, if we locate it in Upper FerghamihA 

But, then, is this supposition at variance with the rest of the evidence 
afforded by the Avesta ? By no means. I have collected all the passages in 
which Aryana-vaija is mentioned, but in none (with the exception of Vd. I. 4) 
is there any direct evidence as to the situation of that country . Hence I cannot 
find any warrant for what Dr. Justi says : “ Other traditions of the Avesta and 
of more modern works positively locate in the West the primitive land of the 
Avesta people, and thus probably also the home of Zoroaster.” 1 2 As far as 
Aryana-vaija and the Avesta are concerned, it is an assertion without any 
convincing evidence. 

Again, the Avesta never alludes to the geographical situation of the 
Datya. We only know that on its banks Zari-vari and Vlshtaspa offered 
their prayers for success in battle. 3 Besides, it is only mentioned in the re¬ 
gister of countries side by side with Aryana-vaija. 

But, now, what has led Dr. Justi 4 to identify Aryana-vaija with the country 
of Arran on the Lower Araxes near Atropdtene '( A passage in the Bundehesh, 

1 Even Justi is forced to admit that Aryana-vaija is represented by the Vendidad as 
the couutry furthest to the North-East (J. 1, Sp. 1473), and I have as yet never come ucross 
any attempt to account for the extraordinary interpretation of the sequence in the register, 
which would bo necessary if we were to identify Aryana-vaija with Arran ! I might once 
more refer to the attempt I have made in my O. K. A. pp. 3-6, 76-78, to explain this order 
of names, which has met with the approval of Dr. E. W. West, who says : “ It appears 
from these dotails (given by Dr. Geiger) which are illustrated by a carefully-drawn map of 
tho whole region described, that the apparent irregularities in the arrangement of the 
names of these lands are quite consistent with the assumption that they are mentioned 
in tho order in which thoir inhabitants accepted the Avesta religion. And as half the names 
are readily identified with tho names of places mentioned by Darius in his Cuneiform 
Inscriptions, or by Greek writers, and still in use, it seems most probable that the other 
half are also old names of lands still existing on the earth’s surface, and aro mythic only in 
so far as our present knowledge is insufficient to identify them with absolute certainty.” 
( Vide, tho Indian Antiquary , Dec., 1882, pp. 349-350). It is proper to plead simply tho 
geographical ignorance of the author. How is it then possible that wo can attach import¬ 
ance to the very regular sequence in isolated groups ? 

2 “ Sonstigp, Ucberlieft rungen im Awesta und in jumjrren Werken verlcgen das Urland 
(undchst wohl das Valerland des Zoroaster) bestimmt in den Westen.” 

Yt. V. 112 : IX, 29 ; In the same way, tho two passages in the Avesta in which the 
Darja is mentioned (Vd. XIX, 4 and 11), are of less value in determining its distinct 
geographical situation. 

1 Beitrage zvr alten Geographic Persiens, 6i Contributions to the Georgrapliy of Ancient 
Persia,” p. 18. 
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which says : “ Airan-vej lies at the side of Atropatkan.” 1 He professes to 
find this confirmed by another passage : “ The Daitlk river (Datya) rises in 
Alran-vcj and flows through Gurjistan (Georgia).” But Gurjistan is simply a 
conjecture of his own, elegant though it may be. The latest translator, Dr. 
West, retains the manuscript reading, which is simply an inaccuracy in the 
Pazand transcription of the word meaning generally “ mountain-land ” 
(Kohistan). 2 Nor should any importance be attached to the name Arran. 
The ancient Airy ana corresponds rather with the Middle and Modem Iranian 
KrCm or Iran than with Arran. Only compare Airyaman of the Avesta with 
the Pahlavi and* Modern Persian Krman. 

Accordingly, I have set the scattered references of the Bundehesh side 
by side with the Avesta, and I do not think that it will be difficult to decide 
between the two. 3 Here I may remark that the obscurity of the statements 
of the Bundehesh with regard to Aryana-vaija and the country belonging to 
it, may also be proved. That the Vara of Yima was situated close to Aryana- 
vaija is shown by the second chapter of the Vcndidad and expressed in clear 
words in the sixty-second chapter (para. 15) of the Minokhircd. 4 Yet the 
Bundehesh locates it in Pars. 5 

But our view is further confirmed by the fact that the Minokhired/* 
which is at least not less trustworthy than the Bundehesh, looks for Aryana- 
vaija in the East, and locates it on the borders of Kandiz, which belongs to 
the “ country of the East," and which Dr. Justi himself describes as being in 
the far North-East. 

1. Thus we have now arrived at the conclusion that all the geographical 
testimony of the Avesta points to Eastern Iran, save that Ragha is near the 
western frontier, and that there is no other place known to the 
p resent day, which lay further than Rag ha to the West 
or South-West. 

1 jUdh> XXIX. 12 (Justi, p. 70. 10). liy-the-byo, I must'observe that it is im¬ 
possible that Arrau should have been regarded as a mythical place during the last centuries 
before Christ, in which, according to the view of my opponent, the Avesta must have 
been composed ; since at that time it lay exactly within the pale of Iranian history and 
civilization. 

a West, “ Pahiavi Texts,” part J. p. 79, note 1. 

a Again, Duncker says ( Oesch . dcs Allcrthums , vol. IV. p. 24, note 4): “ It still 
appears to me advisable to look for Aryana-vaija in the country lying near the sources of 
the Oxub.” 

i [ Vide West, “ Palliavi Texts,” part III. p. 109, “ (12) The spirit of wisdom answered 
(13) thus : ‘ Kangdez is entrusted with the eastern quarter, near to Satavayes, (14) on the 
frontier of Airan-vfigO.’ ”] The Minokhired contains no such references to the rule of the 
Arabians in Persia, as are to bo found in the Hundohesh. Thus the former sooms to lay 
claim to a higher antiquity than the latter. 

. 5 Bdh. XXIX. 14, (following West’s Translation). 

t» Mkli . LXII. 13-14. Hero we are only struck by the .statement : “ Near to Satvea,’* 

since the Star Satavaisa is elsewhere described as the ruler of the West. 
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Wo must now turn to Lake Chaichasta. There is no doubt that, accord¬ 
ing to the Bundchesh, this lake was situated in Atropatene, and, therefore, it 
can only be identified with Lake Urumia. 1 But it might be asked whether 
we have not here again another instance of the transfer of a name to a later 
period. Of course this view can be nothing more than a conjecture ; but, 
nevertheless, something may be said in its favour. 

It was near Lake Chaichasta, that Frangmsyan (Afrasiab) was defeated 
and taken prisoner by Husrava. 2 Moreover, that the scene of the struggle 
between the Iranians and Turanians was the North-Eastern frontier of Iran, 
can scarcely be disputed. The Oxus forms the boundary between the two 
kingdoms, and, according as the one or the other gained the supremacy, so 
Khorasan on the rivers Kase and Shehd, Khvarizem (Klmva), Dighistan, 
Soghd on the Gulzarriiin, or Kang-bihisht became the scene of conflict. The 
fact, that at this time the residence of the Iranian kings was placed by Firdusi 
in lstakhr or in some other western town, is absolutely unimportant. This 
would be an anachronism. Here the whole question is only concerning the 
great opposition between Iran and Tfu an, which occupied all the early legen¬ 
dary epoch, and this hostility found vent in North-Eastern Iran. 

We would, therefore, feel inclined to seek Chaichasta in the North-East. 
Anyhow, we must not admit that the history of the end of Afros ia-b, related 
in the “.Book of Kings,” along with the abovementioned wars, wherein the 
Turanian king was driven to the North-East, appears inconsistent. If the 
name Chaichasta was transferred to Lake Urumia in the time of Firdusi, then 
the story of Afrosiab’s wanderings and of his discovery is easily explained. 
The later localizing of this legend on the shores of Lake Urumia, would have 
necessitated its being brought into harmony for better or for worse, with the 
other narratives which place the scene of conflict exclusively in the North- 
East. The conclusion best in accord with the most ancient accounts, and 
certainly the simplest and most trustworthy one, would be that Afrasiab, 
after he had been driven further and further away by Khosraw, at length fell 
into the hands of his enemies near Lake Chaichasta. 

Is it not possible that it may have been Lake Issyk-kul ? This conjec¬ 
ture—for naturally it is nothing more—-was suggested to me by M. Tomas- 
chek. 3 

2. That such a transference of names as I would assume in the case of 
Lake Chaichasta, occurred in some instances, is not to be disputed. No one 

1 West (“ Pahlavi Texts,” part I. p. 85, note 4), states that Lake Urumia is called 
Khejest or Checlicst by Hamdullah Mustaiifl. 

2 Yt. IX. 18, 21 ; XVII. 41. CJ. Yt. V. 49. 

3 Auafand , 1883, p. 824. In determining the position of Lake Chaichasta wo deter¬ 
mine also that of Lake Husrava. If the former is the Issyk-kul, the latter is doubtless 
the Sson-kul. If, on the contrary, the former is Lake Urumia, thou the latter must be 
Lake Van. 
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will maintain that the Rangha of the A vesta meant the Tigris, and yet this 
river is meant by the Arang of the Bundehesh. Dr. Spiegel has already 
directed our attention to the migration of the names, Kur and Araxes. The 
transference of the name Hara-berzati I have pointed out above. Now the 
question arises whether, in these cases, a migration from East to West or one 
from West to East is the more probable. When we consider that we can 
prove almost to a certainty that all the Indo-Iranian tribes lived in 
territories lying to the North and South of the Hindu-kush, we may at once 
admit the fact of a migration of the Iranian names of places westward, con¬ 
currently with the extension of that tribe in that direction, just as w*e may 
observe a south-easterly advance of Indian names. The theory of a migra¬ 
tion of geographical designations from West to East would pre-suppose a per¬ 
fectly artificial conformation of the many streams of migrating tribes opposed 
to one another. 

3. I would now draw attention to the numerous names of plae.es men¬ 
tioned in the A vesta. Without exception they all lie within 
the boundary indicated by the (A vesta) register of co¬ 
untries. None of them, as we have observed, leads us further xyest-wards 
than Ragha. Can this be a mere accident ? Should we then make an ex¬ 
ception in the case of Chaiehasta, an exception by no means authorized by 
the A vesta, (which contains no allusion to its geographical position), but only 
founded on a far later application of the name ? Will not this only name 
be overborne, so to speak, by the weight of the rest ? Does not the complete 
picture presented by all the geographical references in the Avesta concerning 
the home of the ancient Iranians, compel us to place Chaiehasta also within 
the limits of Iran { 

Fewer definite results are to be obtained from an examination of the eth¬ 
nographical statements of the Avesta than by determining the geographical 
names. Here I may confine myself to a brief recapitulation of what I have 
already said on the subject in my “ Civilization of the Eastern Iranians/’ 
(vide supra 1. ch. I. §4, supra pp. 130 scq.; O..K . A. pp. 193 seq.) 

I have already observed that the reference to the Hunus points to Cen¬ 
tral Asia and not to Western Iran.. Similarly, I have discussed the names, 
Hvyauna and Vardhaka. Again, we must look for the Tura in Central Asia, 
since the Oxus is actually mentioned as the boundary between their terri¬ 
tory and that of the Iranians. The Dahas, too. were divided from the Ira¬ 
nians by the Oxus. Indeed, Herodotus mentions a tribe of the Daai as inha¬ 
biting Persis, as well as the Mardoi and Sajartae. Moreover, we must assign 
the country of this nomadic tribe to the eastern shores of the Caspian, that is 
to say, the land of the Turcomans of the present day. Hen* their name is also 
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preserved in the Middle Iranian expression Ddhistdn. 1 Little need be said 
regarding the Sarima and the Sani, since neither word seems to be a proper 
name, but rather a generic term. Thus Sarima might be traced in the modern 
Sarmatia without justifying any supposition as regards an identity or rela¬ 
tionship between the two tribes. I would adhere to my explanation of 
Maredha—thc Mardoi and Driwika— the Derbikcs, although Dr. Justi op¬ 
poses this view. Again, the identification of Barvara with the appellation 
Barbar for the Hindu-kush tribes is not quite improbable. However, from 
these names we cannot infer anything that will help us to determine the 
home of the A vesta, as they are invariably spoken of as the plague of special 
districts, viz., Moru, Haraiva and Bakhdhi. 3 

We must now turn to the question of the age of the Avesta. 

§ 8. On the Age of the Avesta . 

I. 

We begin with a documantum e silentio . 3 The Avesta must have been in 
existence in a pre-Achaemenian, most probably in a pre-Median epoch. I.— 
Because the Avesta docs not speak of any of the towns 
famous during the latter period, with the exception 
of Ragha, the high antiquity of which is thereby established. II.— The 
Avesta do e s n o t mentio n a n y of the n a m c s of nations 
that were commonl y k n o w u a t a 1 a t e r p c r i o d. Neither 
does it allude to the Persians, Parthian#, nor Modes, but simply to the Arians. 
HI.— T he A v e s t. a c o n t a ins n o h i s t o r i o a 1 state m e n t 
cone c r n i n g the b a 11 lea bet w e e n the M e d e s a n d the 
Babylonians, the rise of the Persians, the prosperity and downfall of 
the Persian empire under the Achaemeuian dynasty, the invasion of Alexan¬ 
der the Great, which agitated and reorganized the whole of the Orient, the 
states which rose on the ruins of the empire of Alexander, and the dominion 
of the Arsacidae. 

Who will believe that- a work so copious as the Avesta could thus ignore 
all contemporary (or antecedent) events and circumstances ? This would 
be conceivable, if it were merely a book of laws and ritual. But the Avesta 
frequently treats even of external events. It speaks of the inroads of hostile 
troops. The Yashts describe the battles waged with foreign nations. Atten¬ 
tion is constantly drawn to the national antagonism between Arians and non- 
Arians, and likewise to the economic antagonism between the nomads and 
the agriculturists. The tribal constitution pre-eminently appears from the 
testimony of the Avesta. Princes ruling over the separate districts and 
particularly powerful personages unite the different Arian kingdoms under 

1 Besides, the word Ddfia meaning simply “ enemy ” may well have been applied to 
quite different races. 2 Vd. I, <i. *>, 7. 
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their own sovereignty—of whom Kavi-Husrava is especially remarkable. Is 
it possible that there could have been not even a single event of sufficient im¬ 
portance to induce the writers of the A vesta to make mention of kings among 
the Achacmenidae or the Arsaeidae, who possessed still greater power 

One can search the Avesta through and through, without finding a single 
statement to which all that we possess of Iranian history would give a clue. 
What is more natural than the assumption that it dates from a time in which 
there was no other trustworthy history of Iran. As a matter of fact by such 
a supposition , I think , much less is imposed upon our ''faith” than by the 
assertion that this utter absence of historical allusion is purely “ accidental ” 

Such an accident is quite incredible, indeed, if we regard Western Iran as 
the home of the Avesta ; but it is equally inconceivable if we place it in East¬ 
ern Iran. Read, for instance, Prof. Max Duncker s Outlines ol the History of 
the Kingdom of Bactria 3 at the time of the Achaemenidae and of the Greco- 
Bactrian Princes 44 At no time was the Eastern part of the kingdom so shut 
off and isolated that it would have remained untouched by events passing 
round it.” 

Or. Spiegel writes “ Following the example of Prof. Rhode, it (i.e. the 
first Fargard of the Vendidad) has often been compared with the list of tribes 
in Genesis ; and, as a proof of its great antiquity, the fact has been adduced 
of the absence in the Vendidad of the name Ekbatana, which, therefore, was 
probably not built when the Fargard was written. This is surely a proof of 
a peculiar nature. May we not equally well conclude that Ekbatana had 
already lost its early importance.” 3 The proof would be singular, indeed, if 
it were confined to Ekbatana. But the question here refers, not merely to 
the Median capital, but also to all the important towns which were famous 
after the Median period. Not only is Ekbatana ignored but also 
S us a, P a s a r g a d a e, P c r s e p o 1 i s, 1st a k h r, H e e a t o m p y 1 o s 
and Sel e u e i a . The several Alexandras and such towns as Markanda, 
Cvropolis, &c., are not oven once mentioned. How significant, therefore, is 

X I have hero onlj^ recapitulated, in order not to repeat myself, the several points 
which 1 have already treated at length in my Osti ran isr.hr Kultur , pp. 170-210, pp. 423 
scq.; (supra pp. 110-141 ; pp. 270 seq.) 

2 Geschichtr, des Alte rtf turns, vol. IV. pp. 13 scq. 

3 “ Nicht sclten wird dnrselbe (der erste Fargard des Vendidad) nach dem Vorgange 
Rhodes mil dcr Vdlkertafel der Genesis vergliehen und als Beweis jilr sein hohes Alterthum der 
Umstand angefiihrt , dass Ekbatana nicht genannt tvertlc. und daher noch nicht gebaut g ewe sen 
set als jener Fargard geschrieben wurde . Dicser Beweis ist seltsam , man kann ebe.mogut 
damns schlicsscn , dass Ekbatana damals seine friihere Bedeutung schon eingebiisst hutte.” 
(Sp. 2, p. 040). ■ Against Dr. Spiegel’s remarks on Ekbatana, it must also be observed that 
this city was not only powerful and famous in antiquity, but that its historical importance 
continued unimpaired from olden times throughout the Middle Ages, and survived more or 
less dowh to the last century of our era. 
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tho fact that, of all the cities of the West, only ancient Babylon is named in 
the Av r esta ! The renown of that powerful city spread oven to the rugged 
highlands of Eastern Iran. 

To the second reason also, which I have adduced in proof of the great 
antiquity of the Avesta- namely, the absence of all names of nations, such 
as Modes, Persians, Parthians, &c.,~we may attach no small importance, 
since they are in fact the names by which the Iranian races were universally 
known in historical times. It must seem doubly striking to those who en¬ 
deavour to identify the Athravans of the A vesta with the Magi of the Modes ; 
for the religious and political conflict between tho latter and the other tribes 
belonging to the Iranian empire, particularly the Persians, must inevitably 
have caused that name to be mentioned at least once. Let us see what evi¬ 
dence Herodotus furnishes and consider the passage in which he says : “ The 
Medes were also called Arums.” Even this statement supports my argument. 
It runs as follows : i\%\coi f To ird\xi 7 rpds 7rdvT«)V 5/ A pent. Thus in Tra\xi they 
were called £ 'Arians.” In the time of Herodotus, i.e ., in the fifth century 
B. 0., the name was already antiquated, or at least its use was restricted. In 
tho A vesta, on the contrary, airya is the only recognized and universal desig. 
nation of the people. 1 

It must not, however, be inferred that by the name c; Arian ” the Avesta 
people are brought into close connection with the Arums of the Rig-veda. In 
the case of the latter also, and especially in all ancient writings, the name 
Arya is ai\ ethnographical designation, which, in later times, when the con¬ 
quest of the habitable territory was finally accomplished, sank to the level of 
a mere class-name comprising the members of the three higher castes. In 
Iran, likewise, we find the name Arya used only in the Avesta ; but in later 
times, when the original nation had broken up into distinct tribes, the name 
entirely disappeared, giving place to the names of individual tribes. 

In endeavouring to find positive proofs of the great age of the Avesta, we 
must look chiefly to internal evidence. 

Here I refer principally to the c e o n o m i e o o n d i t i o n s o f the 
Avesta p e o p le, a feature of their civilized life to which I have devoted 
particular attention in my ” Civilization of the Eastern Iranians,” but which 
unfortunately has not as yet been .sufficiently studied. 

The existence, at every period of history, in Iran, and particularly in 
Eastern Iran, of nomadic tribes, side by side with those who pursued agricul¬ 
ture, and the continuance of this discordant feature down to the present day, 
are explained by the nature of the country. We need not, therefore, deduce 
the great age of the Avesta from the traces of nomadic life we may find in it. 

1 Of. my Ostirdnische Kultnr , pp. 168*169 ; supra pp. 111-112. 
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But the fact assumes quite a different aspect, when the Avesta takes us back 
to a period, wherein parts or sections of the people in general make a first 
attempt to change their wandering life for a settled one, to a period in which 
the discordant element, which afterwards became historical, makes its first 
appearance. It makes an immense difference whether primitive economic 
conditions appear only incidentally or whether they occupy the whole life 
and form the highest and essential interests of the people ; whether, in short, 
religious and economic reforms go hand in hand. 

I would here ask those who seek to idenitfy the Athravans of the Avesta 
with the Magi of the Achacmenian and pre-Achaemenian periods, whether 
they can discover in those periods that warm interest on the part of the priests 
in agricultural matters, that eager support and encouragement of agriculture 
and cattle-breeding which are so prominently displayed in the Avesta ? For 
my part, I cannot imagine such a thing ; for it hardly seems possible that, at 
a time when political feeling and party spirit ran so high, the Magi should 
have earnestly busied themselves with the laying out of fields, the planting of 
trees, and the digging of wells and canals. Tf wo bear in mind the intrigues 
with which they were concerned after the death of Cambyscs, we can no longer 
recognize in them the spirit of a simple and homely tribe of herdsmen and 
peasants, such as are the people described in the Avesta, which we are asked 
to regard as the Sacred Code of these very Magi ! 

This matter, however, requires to bo somewhat more closely studied, in 
connection with the highly important question of the age of the Gathas and 
the relation they bear to the rest of the Avesta. 

If. 

While I hold the Gathas to be by far the oldest part of the Avesta, J do 
not entirely ground my belief upon the evidence of their language. Although 
it bears many marks of great antiquity, still it is not quite free from later and 
more polished forms of expression. Again, the language of the (hithas is 
essentially a dist inct dialect , the difference of which from that of the rest of the 
Avesta may be easily explained by its having belonged to a different country. 

Nor do I lay stress upon the fact that the Gathas are quoted in other 
parts of the* Avesta ; for those quotations may. as T believe, have? been insert¬ 
ed in later revisions. They testify more to the great reputation than to the 
great age of these sacred hymns. At the same time it is not improbable that 
their reputation may have been due to their priority in point of time. 

This assumption is corroborated by another fact. The metre of the 
Gathas, although not so simple as that of the later books of the Avesta. has 
evidently remained comparatively undisturbed, bike the rest of the Yasna> 
the Gathas have not during their revision been, so to say, remodelled ; they 
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were rather inserted in the A vesta as a book complete in itself. The Vendidad 
was handled in the same way, but was at first somewhat violently recast and 
varied with copious insertions. Kvidently, therefore, the Gathas were consi¬ 
dered as more sacred than the Vendidad ; the reason of which was jjrobably 
that they were attributed to Zarathuslitra himself or his immediate disciples. 
There must have been some ground for such a belief. 1 am not quite ready 
to accept the theory entirely as it stands ; however, it has always appeared 
to me to bear some marks of probability. 1 

We have more valuable evidence of the age of the Gathas, in the fact that 
the personages who speak and act in them appear as the contemporaries of the 
poet, whilst in the rest of the? A vesta they are represented as belonging to a 
remote past. I do not know why this feature has been so long ignored. This 
circumstance, which gives, so to speak, its present and actual character to 
the Gathas, constitutes the chief difference between them and the other parts 
of the Avesta, and necessitates the theory of a great difference in age. 

For instance, Zarathuslitra is addressed in person in the passage, 
(Ys. XLVI. 14) :—• 

“ O Zarathushtra, who is thy pious friend 

In thy great work ? Who is it, that wishes to announce it ? 

It is he himself Kavi Vishtaspa, the armed-for-battle, 

And whomsoever, O Ahura Mazda, Thou choosest from the settlers : 
Them will I extol with the holy sayings of the pious mind/’ 

And Zarathushtra himself utters the words, (Ys. XLVI. 19) 

“ Whoever in piety shows me truly good deeds, 

To me, Zarathushtra, to him shall be granted 

As a reward yonder next world, of all worlds the most worthy to-be 
aspired to.” 

In a similar manner Frasha-ushtra, (Ys. XLVI. 16) and Jamaspa, (Ys. 
XLVI. 17 ; XLIX, 9), who belong to the race of the Hvogvidsf, are personally 
addressed in the Gathas. In other passages Fraslia-ushtra or Vishtaspa is 
placed, side by side with the poet who says : “ To Vishtaspa and to me,” " For 
Frasha-ushtra and also for me.” (Ys. XXVTJL 8 and 9 ; Ys. XLIX. 8 ; rj\ 
also, Ys. LI. 16-18). Likewise, Poruohista, the daughter of Zarathushtra, is 
personally addressed (Ys. LIII. 3.). 

1 Let me quote a remark of Dr. Justi, (J. 1, »Sp. 1479):— 16 . so machen be. 

deni Verfasser , der dock sonsl methodisek zu Werkc gehl , solchr AnwamUungen von sympaihie 
mit der Odtha Jorschung des sel. Haug cinen sonderharen Eindruck “This keen sym¬ 
pathy with the GathS, investigations of the deceased Dr. Haug, from an author generally 
so methodical, is strange enough.” If this is meant as a reproach, I accept it gladly. I 
must not deny that Dr. Haug is often too subjective, but for our knowledge of the right 
way to comprehend the Gathas, we are much indebted to him. I am only sorry that 
J did not know it sooner ! As an instance of my sympathy with Dr. Haug, Dr. Justi 
should certainly not have quoted the comparison of nh kyaorna with the Indian soma . 
fcineo 1 have utterly declined to endorse it. 
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This personal character is common to all the Gath as. They seldom refer 
to Zarathushtra’s work as a reformer. The poet mostly explains his own 
views, himself reveals the truth of his religion to the people and utters maxims 
of worldly wisdom or biology. The teaching of Zoroaster does not yet appear 
as a complete creed, but it is in course of forming and developing. The poet 
also frequently dwells upon the events—of which I shall speak further on- 
passing around him, as, for instance, the persecution of the Zoroastrian com¬ 
munity. 

It is, I believe, incorrect to suppose that in the Gathas we have only to 
deal with purely imaginary personages who utter or listen to the words of the 
Prophet. Why should we make such an assumption only regarding the Gatbiis 
and not the rest of the Avesta ? The former are subjective poems, the latter 
on the contrary is merely a later compilation, wherein we only meet with the 
words of Zarathushtra and his teaching as quoted on his authority. 

I now come to the main point. 

Whoever studies the historical and economical conditions of the old 
Iranian people, as they arc described in the Gathas and in the other parts of 
the Avesta, must necessarily perceive that a substantial difference existed 
between the two. This has been already pointed out by me ; but it is neces¬ 
sary that I should do so here again, as hitherto ail the facts have not been 
entirely considered. 1 

In the Gathas the cow is the central object of Iranian economy. How 
important a part this animal plays in the sacred hymns, every one knows who 
has read even a few lines of them, 'this can only be satisfactorily explained 
by assuming that the cow probably \va« esteemed and cared for by the Iranian 
people in the age of the Gathas, just as it was by the Arians of the Rig-veda, 
and that great, and social attention was paid to its breeding and rearing. 2 

The fruits of agriculture, the ploughing of the land, the sowing of seed 
and the harvest are all, indeed, mentioned in the Gathas ; nevertheless they 
are treated as subordinate to the care of the cow. 

We thus find the people of the Gathas in a particular phase of civilization, 
which will be recognized by every one who is familiar wi(h the laws of the 
early economic development of nations. I mean the first transition from the 
life of the nomad to that of the settler, which is so closely bound up every¬ 
where with the breeding of cattle. A people who have devoted themselves 
to cattle-breeding and have experienced how much more difficult it is to keep 
herds of large cattle than flock of sheep and goats, become naturally inclined 

1 GJ. my Oatiriiniachu Kultur, pp. 177-170 ; ‘103-400; 105-1 (>8 ( vid< supra, pp. 10-120; 
204-265; pp. 310-312). 

a CJ. Ys. XXVIII. 1 j XXIX 1-10 ; XXXI. 0 - 11 , lo ; XXXLl. 12 , 15 ; XXXIII. 

3. & o. 
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to greater stability and more permanent settlements in one place. Stronger 
and more lasting dwelling are erected ; fields are cultivated with greater care 
and more systematically than bv nomads, who support themselves only by 
reckless raubbau. 

That I am drawing a real, and not merely a fanciful picture of the econo¬ 
mic conditions of the Gatha people, may be demonstrated by innumerable 
passages. It is asserted, in express terms, that it is the cow which is the 
giver of permanent homes ; which means that by cattle-breeding lasting set¬ 
tlements are occasioned and developed, (Ys. XLVILL. 6). And, since conti¬ 
nuous dwelling in one and the sam? place must naturally lead to a systematic 
tilling of the soil, the breeding of cattle is accompanied with the development 
of agriculture. This is expressed in the Gathas (Ys. XXXI. 10) in the follow¬ 
ing wise The cow decides in favour of the active labourer ; among agricul¬ 
turists alone she finds the care and attention she requires. This explains 
what Dr. Roth has already remarked :—“The two verses, 9 and 10, express 
the singular idea that the cow, the creation of which was a sign of God s special 
favour towards mankind, has. despising other masters, allowed herself to be 
as it were the property of the peasant/' 1 

We observe a difference in the latter books of the Avesta. Herds still 
play an important part ; but here agriculture and cattle-breeding are held 
in equal honour. Let us read only the third Fargard of the Vendidad, which 
is devoted entirely to inculcating the duty of cultivating the laud, of 
raising cattle and attending to all things connected therewith, and we are at 
once struck by this fact, that agriculture had at least become equal in im¬ 
portance to cattle-breeding. One need only compare the list of the meritori¬ 
ous work* whi h delight the Spirit of tin Earth :-I.—Piety and a law- 
abiding course of life. II.—The founding of a permanent household. III.— 
The cultivation of grain, of fodder for cattle, and the planting of trees. IV.— 
The breeding of sheep and cows (Vd. III. 1-5). Agriculture has, likewise, 
reached a comparatively high state of technical development. The land is 
artificially irrigated and drained. Ditches, wells, and canals are made ; 
in short the Old Iranian knows how to assist sparing nature by means 
of art. 

Moreover, along with the economic change, a religious revolution is 
plainly observed in the Gathas, and the most noteworthy feature is that they 
are both intimately connected. The new doctrine is often represented as 
being oppressed and endangered. At first it is slowly gaining ground among 
the Arian people. The teaching of Zarathushtra finds followers among the 

1 “ Die btiden , verse 9 und 10, sprcchcn den cigcnlhumlichcn Gedanken aus, dass die 
kuh> deren Sohopfung tine beaondcre Ounst Gottea gegen die Menachen iat , andere Hcrren 
vorschmdheml aich dem Bauern glciehanm zum Eigcnthum gegeben hat." (Ys XXXI. p. 24. 
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peasants, while the nomads keep aloof from it. It recommends the keeping 
of herds and extols the founding of permanent settlements, and Zarathushtra 
is described in the twenty-ninth chapter of the Yasna, as the one chosen by 
the Almighty and His Amesha-spands to protect the cow from the oppression 
of the wicked, 1 Zarathushtra then, perhaps a name representing an entire 
epoch in the history of the civilization of the Avcsta people, appears before us 
as the reformer equally of the economic and of the religious life. 

We turn to the later Avesta and quite a different view unfolds itself 
before us, W r hile the Gathas exhibit an ecchsia militant (a church militant), 
here, on the contrary, we find the church firmly established. The direction 
of the people is in the hands of a favoured class. The Athravans, whose name 
never occurs in the Gathas, 2 form the first order. The religious struggle for 
existence has ceased. There are, it is true, the wicked ones, the unbelievers 
and the false prophets. These arc cursed, denounced, punished, but not 
feared. The doctrine of Zarathushtra is finally established. Sacrifices, cere¬ 
monies, customs, laws, and also such precepts as relate to daily life occupy 
considerable space. 

But, although from what was simple in the beginning a mature system has 
developed, the later parts of the Avcsta still deal with the simple and homely 
lives of peasants and shepherds. Hero also religion is quite inseparable from 
the punctual fulfilment of the professional duties of the peasantry. 3 But 
at the same time other passages are not wanting, in which meritoriousness of 
cattle-breeding and agriculture is extolled, where the divine agencies are im¬ 
plored to grant the possession of happy homesteads and innumerable herds 
of horned cattle and horses. 4 

Finally, I refer in this place to Dr. Roths excellent paper on the Calen¬ 
dar of the Avcsta and the Gahanbars/' 5 which, I believe, safely expounds the 
theory that the Avesta calendar was intended for a nation composed of agri¬ 
culturists and herdsmen, whose annual feasts coincided respectively with the 
incidents of a farm life. Besides the festivals celebrated at the summer and 
winter solstices, there were also other feasts at the seasons of mewing, gather¬ 
ing the harvest, and driving the herds into summer-quarters. Moreover, the 
Avesta calendar, as I have already shown, bears the character of an essentially 

3 Moreover, this hymn must have been composed at the time of some specially 
grievous disaster ; for the Soul of the Cow even doubts the possibility of its protection by 
Zarathushtra. The other passages, which point to the struggle for existence of the new 
religion and its close connection with the economic revolution, are Vs. XXVIII. 6 ; XXX. 

2 ; XXXI. 1,11-12,18 ; XXXII. 3-7, 10 ; XL1V. 9 ; XLV. 1 ; XLVI. 14, &c. 

3 Comp, my Ostiran. Kuliur , p. 465 ; (supra p. 310). 

3 Let ua read only Vd. III. 23-33. 

i C/., c.flf., Ys. LX. 2-3 ; Y». XI. 1-2 ; Yt. VIII. 19X. 3, 11 ; V. 86, 08 and passim . 

« ZddmG. vol. XXXIV. p. 698. 
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lunar chronology, which could only be conceivable in a highly primitive stage 
of civilization. 1 

Two conclusions may be deduced from the above facts :—- 

I. The character of the entire Avesta shows clearly that the civilization 
it describes was simply a civilization of agriculturists and herdsmen. It can¬ 
not be supposed that under a mighty empire, such as that founded by the 
Achaemenides, the priesthood could have maintained such close relations with 
rural affairs, and that religious duty and the fulfilment of agricultural pursuits 
could have had such intimate reciprocal action, as even to bo regarded as 
identical. 

II. In the Avesta itself we find clear proofs of domestic and social pro¬ 
gress. The Gath as carry us back to a very early epoch, when portions of the 
Avesta people made the first attempts to introduce cattle-breeding together 
with the formation of permanent settlements. In the later Avesta, agricul¬ 
ture and cattle-breeding go hand in hand, and it even seems that prominence 
is given to the former. 2 Again, in the Gatlins, we see Zoroastrianism struggling 
for existence, while in the rest of the Avesta it appears victorious and firmly 
established. The Gathas, therefore, were composed earlier than the other 
portions of the Ave ta. 

III. 

The primitive and antique conditions of the Avesta people, however, 
arc revealed by a series of particular facts, which seem deserving of special 
notice. 


I.—-T he Avesta p o o p l e do not s e c ill t o h a v c y e t 

known of salt a n d i t s u s e s . 

1 This seems to me to bo a very important argument in favour of the great ago of the 

Avesta. It is impossible to conceive that a primitive rural calendar could have found a 
place in the writings of the priests at the time of the Achaemenidae or even later, when the 
Iranians were in the closest communication with tlio Chaldeans . As specially archaic 
traits of the calendar 1 note the following:—1.—Time was reckoned simply from one 
lunar phase to another. -—The week consisted, thereforo, of fifteen days, as we may 
gather clearly from the intorvals between the periods of the festivals. 3.—The varia¬ 
bility of the synodic month was compensated by the insertion of an additional or loth 
day in each half, which could evidently be omitted at the boginning if required. Comp. 

Ostlrdn. KuUur , pp. 314 seq. supra, pp. 204 seq). Prof. 0. de Harlez is of opinion that 

the calendar of the Avesta was simply an invention of tho priests (If. 2, pp. 165 scq.). This, 
however, is only true of the names of the days and months. Dr. Roth lias pointed out 
how, in the same way, the Gahanbars are intimately connected with the life of the citizen 
(Zddtn G. vol. XXXIV. pp. 698 seq.). 

2 Also Roth (ibid. p. 714) says ; “ Die Irdnier des Awestd sind yleichmdssig Bauern 
und ViehzUchteri nur in den Lvidern nimtnt die flerde die. erstc SteUe ein, uric im Veda. %> 
“The Iranians of the Avesta are at tlio same time fanners and cattle-breeders; only in 
the hymns, as in tlio Voda, the preference is givon to herds.’* 
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II.—G lass was unknown. 

III. - -C o i n c d money was not in circulation. Pay • 

in c n t w a s in a d o in kind. 

IV. .The working of iron was unknown. The 

Avcsta nation is still in the b r on z e 
period. 

If I succeed in establishing these four points, or even one of them, it must, 
I believe, be admitted that we can no longer think of assigning the composi¬ 
tion of the A vesta to the latest centuries before our era. 

On the first point I may be brief ; for in support of our view, we can ad¬ 
duce an argument, than which none can be better, namely, the fact that salt 
a n o w h e r c m entioned in the A v e s t a. However striking this 
must appear—*'for in the lists of eatables there would have been many oppor¬ 
tunities for mentioning this most important of condiments—it cannot be sup¬ 
posed that this absence of any reference to salt is to be attributed to a mere 
accident. I should have left this subject almost untouched, had it not been 
worth while to give prominence to the curious coincidence that in the Rig- 
veda, too, salt is never mentioned . 1 The question, therefore, forces itself 
upon us, whether in this point, as in many others, we should not recognize a 
close analogy in the conditions of the Vedic and the A vesta Arians during the 
progress of their civilization. Allowing this to be only a possibility, or, at 
most, a probability, it must, at any rate, serve to strengthen other arguments. 
If we can otherwise prove that the civilization of the Avesta bears marks of 
great antiquity, we can no longer look upon this absence of any name for salt 
as a mere accident, but a highly characteristic mark of the 1 nature of that 
civilization . 3 

That glass was unknown to the Avesta people can bo proved with almost 
absolute certainty. 

In the eighth Fargard of the Vendidad no lind an enumeration of manu¬ 
factures in which lire is employed. In my “ Civilization of the Eastern Ira¬ 
nians,” 3 I have rendered the expressions K h \ t mhat - hacha - Z etna in i - pack i kd l 

} Zimmer, AltindUvhvs Leben , p. 54. 

“ CJ. my Ostirunischr Kullur , pp. 149-150. Jit is, indeed, very curious that salt and 
i tft us© were not well known io the Avesta peop/e as woll as to l ho Arians of the liig-ve da 
notwithstanding the existence of salt lakes and salt-steppes in Central Asia and near the 
Indus. It seems, therefore, that the Judo-Iranian |>eoplo made little or no use of salt., 
but that, according to ML. Helm (Das Salz, p. 17), its uses !>ocaine known to the Kuropean 
section of the Indo-Oermanic tribe alter its emigration from the fatherland. That there 
were salt lakes in Iran does not necessarily argue in favour of Prof, de Harlez’s t heo ry 
that salt was not unknown to the Avesta nation Tr. n.} 

;i Vide supra* p. 254, note 3, Ostimnische Kullur , p. 390. 
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and Khumbat-h(what-Yamo-pachikdt “the burning of tiles,” and “the burn¬ 
ing of pottery.” Dr. Spiegel has, in the first, volume of his “Commentary on the 
Avesta” (p. 264), identified ydma with jam and translated it “ glass.” Dr. 
Justi also writes in his Review of my “ Civilization of the Eastern Iranians,” : 
—'“In page 390 our author translates ydma by ’crockery/ to distinguish it 
from ‘ earth ' or 4 clay ’ (Av. Zemaini) of the preceding sentence. The Pahlavi 
translation does not throw any light on the meaning, since the same words 
are somewhat erroneously used in rendering both the passages. But to the 
second passage there is added a gloss which we might read dosinkardn and 
translate 4 plaster-worker/ (Mod. Pers. dos s flowers worked in plaster/) while 
the gloss on the first passage is obscure. The Riwayets give for Zemaini , the 
Mod. Persian word /chum ('earthenware vessel tile-work’), whilst for ydma they 
give * tile-furnance/ Dr. Geiger is right in his identification of this word with 
the Mod. Persian jam but jam does not mean an earthen vessel, but a glass- 
bowl, a glass. He is of opinion that glass was unknown to the early Iranians ; 
nevertheless glass slag must have been familiar to the potters and bronze- 
workers. Glazed tiles were made in Mesopotamia long before the time of 
Zarathushtra, and we have an Egyptian glass bottle of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury before Christ, showing that the art of glass-painting and the use of the 
grinding-wheel were already known. Again we have the celebrated picture 
of the glass-blower on the grave of Beni-Hasan. It is a remarkable fact that 
the Persian word abacaein (Mod. Pers. abgindh) was known to the Copts, and 
that the Abha-stonc is mentioned under Thothmes III. Although the Avesta 
may be a very old record, yet it is inconceivable that such a valuable substance 
as glass should have been unknown to the people it describes.” 1 

If we consider the question concerning the identification of the word 
ydma with the Mod. Pers. jam, the difficulty lies probably in the meaning 
“goblet.” The particular rendering “ glass-bowl ” is only a secondary de¬ 
velopment. The authority of tradition, as Dr. Justi has justly remarked, is 

1 Vide J. 1, Sp. 1477 : “ S. 300 -will dvr Verfasser jama mit “ irdmrs Gefciss ” iibersrt- 
zvn, zum V nlcrschicd von Erd<\ Lehm (zemaini) im vorln ryehrndrn Salz. Dir Prhlewi- 
ubersr.tznny yibt keinvn Aufschlasda sir durrh, einrn Lrrthnm bride Siitze durch dirselben 
Wortr wiederyibt; doch filyt sir im zwritrn Satz vine Glosse hinzu , welchc ?nan dodln-kamn 
lesen and Gypsbereiter (up dos, *(.lypsberciUe ’) abersetzen k'iinnte wdhrend die Glosse desersten 
Satzes dnnkel 1st. Dir Riwayrts haben jiir zemaini up. khuni (ijdmrs Gefciss, Zieycllutu), 
jar jama nher Zieyelofcn . Worn G. srlbst das up. yam vcrylcicht , so hat cr rc.cht , abrr yarn 
1st nicht via yrhranntcs Gefa**, sonde ru cin Glasbccher , rin Glas ; cr ylaubt , die AUiranier 
hiitten das Gifts nicht yekannt , nnd doch mussten die T'opjcr and Erzarheiter Glassehlucken 
krnnr.n hrnrn ; yiasierta Zirycl sind liinyst vor Zarnthnschtra in Mrsopotamim Jabrizicrt 
warden , nnd man hat f ine ayyptische GlasJIasrhe am de,m 17 . Fahrundert , an we.lcher man 
hrreits die kunst drs Ucbcrfanycns und die Anwcndumj des Schleifrades erkennt, wic aur.h 
die Abhilduny der Glashliiser im Grab von Beni-Hasan beriihmf ist. Es ist merkwiirdiy , dass 
daft KoptW'he. das persischc Wort ahaeaein (np. abglnah) kennl und (lass unter Thothmes 
III. der Atihastein vrwiihnt wird.. Es ist nndenkbar , dass vine so ycsclmtztc Ware wic das 
Glas dnn Awcstawlk nnbckannt yebliehen ware, selhst wenn das Awesta sehr alt wR-re'' 
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uncertain; however, it is generally admitted that tradition has never recog¬ 
nized either zemaini or yama as glass. From the glass slag familiar to the 
potter and the bronze-worker to the fashioning of glass vessels is a considera¬ 
ble step. As regards the knowledge of glass-making among the Egyptians and 
Mesopotamians, it cannot supply any argument as to the acquaintance of the 
Avesta people with that art. 

It will be conceded to me that Dr. Justi’s whole argument rests on this 
truth, that, if it were possible from the Avesta to show that as a fact glass 
was unknown, the great antiquity of this record together with the isolation of 
its people and the seclusion of their trade, would be proved beyond question. 
But such a proof can be actually adduced. 

Wherever the Avesta treats of the purification of polluted vessels, it 
enumerates the materials of which the vessels used are made. They are—-1, 
gold; 2, silver; 3, brass; 4, copper; 5, stone; 6, clay; 7, wood. 1 Here 
glass is not named. Moreover, it is clear that, had there been vessels 
of glass, they would have been subject to cleansing and would have required 
cleansing just as much as vessels of metal, stone, or earthenware. 

We now come to the question respecting the use of coined money. 

Again Dr. Justi differs from me, saying 44 Also in consequence of over¬ 
estimating the age of several passages in the Avesta, 2 our author is led to 
doubt the existence of money. Even supposing that shaeta does not mean 
4 money,’ but only 4 possessions, wealth,’ yet the expression asperena , which 
means a dirhem , according to the Pahlavi Translation and the Zend-Pahlavi 
Farhang, points to the fact that in Mesopotamia a system of regular coinage 
and weights was not unknown.” 

According to Dr. Justi’s representation, it appears that I treat the great 
age of the Avesta as a kind of dogma, and on the ground of it reject entirely 
the possibility of coined money having existed in its time. In my 44 Civiliza¬ 
tion of the Eastern Iranians,” 3 I have pursued a diametrically opposite 
course. The basis of my argument is the text itself, and I quote three pas¬ 
sages from the Avesta, all of which, as far as I know, treat of the question of 

1 Vd. Vll. 73-75. 

3 Vide J. 1, Sp. 1477 : “ Auch ein anderes Bedetiken ndmlich die Existenz von Oeld 
anzunehmen , ergibt sick dem Verjasser aus der Ueberschdtzung des Alters mancker Awestas- 
tilcke ; iVenn auch saeta nicht “ Oeld ,” aondem “ Bcsitz, Reich thum ” bezcichnet , so deutet 
dock der Ausdruck asperena, nach der Pchlcwiubersetzung und dem Zend-Pchlewi Farhang 
ein Dirhem , dar.au/ hin, dass man das in Mesopotamicn iibliche Milnz und Gewichtesystetn 
Icannte Also in Sp. 1476, Justi speaks generally of “certain ” parts of the Avesta, the 
age of which must not be over-rated. This statement is not very clear. It would have 
been better, had he indicated by a few words what passages he was referring to. According 
to his remarks it must be assumed that he considers a certain portion of the book to be of 
a great age, since he never speaks of any over-estimation of the age of the whole Avesta. 

3 08tirdnische Kultur , pp. 396-397 (supra pp. 258-259). 
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payments, and which Dr. Justi never mentions. But in all these passages 
cattle (asses, oxen, horses, camels, sheep) are expressly men¬ 
tioned as the medium of payment. 

These passages occur in the following connections :—- 

(а) Where the Avesta speaks of the payment of fees by a patient to a 
doctor. Here it is noteworthy that the very smallest fee is to be paid in 
kind, viz., in bread or milk, ( Vd . VII. 41-43). 

(б) In treating of the atonement for a broken promise, or of the giving 
of a pledge on setting an agreement (Vd. IV. 2 seq.) 1 

(c) Where reference is made to paying down the appointed fees to a 
priest after the ceremony of purification has been performed (Vd. IX. 37-39). 

Is it at all possible for anybody to believe seriously 
that theMagiof thclaterAchaemenianpcriodor even 
of the Seleucian or Parthian epoch, would have con- 
sentedto receive payments in sheep, oxen, or horses ? 

On the authority of these passages, we are, I believe, justified informing 
an opinion as to money transactions among the Avesta people ; and thus it 
only remains to explain the terms shaeta and asperena . 

M. Tomaschekis of opinion that shat ia may possibly have designated also 
coined money, since in the Persian language we find the feudal term shait 
used for a rouble. 2 This hardly seems to me to be a valid argument. The 
etymology of the word shaeta or khshaeta and its use in different passages 
prove that in the Avesta language the word signifies nothing more than “ for¬ 
tune, possession.” With shaeta , ( i.e , with cows, sheep, or horses), a deed of 
blood is expiated. 3 A warlike hero protects his khshaeta , that is, his goods 
and chattels from thieves and robbers. 4 Ardvi-sura grants prosperity to 
the shaeta . She multiplies the possessions of her adorers. 5 I will return 
further on to the passage in which shaetavat, “ the opulent man,” is contrasted 
with the ashaeta , “ the pauper.” 

So in every case shaeta has only a general meaning ; and, if we hold firmly 
to the view that the word means “ possessions,” it becomes quite easy to 
explain how in later times, after coined money had come into use, the name 
shaeta came to be applied to it. A change of meaning peifectly analogous is 

1 For explanation cf. ibid ., pp. 454-455 ; supra p. 302. 

2 Auslaml , 1883, p. 825, (rouble=*86 shilling). 

3 Vd. IV. 44. Cf. my O. K . A. p. 396, note 3, and p. 452, n. 2 (Supra, p. 259, note 2 
supra p. 34, n. 2). 

4 Yt, XIII. 97. Cf. hush-ham-beretem-shaftem in Yt. XVIII. I. 

5 ShaAd-fradhana occurring side by side with the somewhat synonymous expressions 
vdthivdfrudhana and ga s thd-frddhana in Yt. V. I; XIII, 4. 
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exemplified in the Latin word pecunia, which originally meant simply “ the 
possession of cattle,” then came to mean “fortune ” generally, and finally, in 
spite of its etymological signification, strictly denoted “ coined money.” 

With respect to the meaning of asperena I must express myself somewhat 
more fully, since we here come to a point which is of paramount importance in 
determining the age of the A vesta. 

As a matter of course I admit that asperena is used to express “ value,” 
and that a very trifling one. The word occurs twice in our text. We first 
find, in the fourth Fargard of the Vendidad (48), the expression asperendmazd- 
“ anything that has the value of an asperena in a rather obscure context, in 
connection with the terms anumayo-mazd , staoro-mazd, and vird-mazd. The 
second time it occurs, in the fifth Fargard of the Vendidad (60), in a prohibi¬ 
tion against the throwing away of a piece of old clothing, even if it be only 
of the value of an asperena or of an avachina. Besides, I also admit that 
asperena has the appearance of being a borrowed word introduced into the 
Avesta langauge and might be traced, according to Prof. 0. de Harlez, to the 
Semitic root saphar , or, according to Prof. Halevy, toao- 7 r/jor. Dr. Justi seems 
to suggest the Turkish word asper . 

Now what conclusion may we deduce from what has been said above ? 
The three passages quoted by me from the Avesta—and they are the only ones 
which directly refer to payments—show clearly that cattle served the Avesta 
people as a standard of value and as a medium of barter. If then asperena 
really denotes a coin, 1 those passages should not, on that account, be ignored 
in explaining the text. They retain their value and significance, and we 
must own that we are here face to face with a paradox, which it is our task to 
solve. However, we would not be warranted in basing an argument on the 
expression asperena alone, and therefore assigning a recent date to the Avesta 
for, it would be quite surprising that this mode of payment in kind should 
have been preserved as a regular practice side by side with payment in current 
money. It would, likewise, seem strange that the asperena should have been 
the only coin in use, and that we should hear nothing as to other coins, viz., 
Dariks and Drachms. At least there is not sufficient ground here to speak of 
a system of coinage, since such a system must necessarily comprise 
various coins of different values. Even if we agree to what Dr. Justi believes 
concerning the word asperena and its meaning, yet the passage (48) in the 
fourth Fargard of the Vendidad, most certainly proves that the asperena was 
used only along with cattle, as a standard of value. 

1 But it is also possible that the asjwreiui were small rough pieces of metal or some 
Other kind of money (rings or the like), used in barter to make up differences in value. So 
it is well known that in ancient Rome, when people were still wont to make payments in 
kind, small pieces of copper were for the same purpose weighed out and circulated. 
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The inconsistency, therefore, does not lie in the employment of cattle as 
a medium of payment, but in the mention of the asperena in the Avesta. If 
this word is really as modern as it is supposed to be, may we not assume that 
it was perhaps inserted in the text in a later revision of the Avesta ? The 
motive is easy to understand. In making payments in cattle, the smallest 
measure of value, the sheep, was after all considerably high. People, there¬ 
fore, thought it necessary to introduce articles of smaller value, and adopted 
not only foreign coins, but also their foreign names. This may probably 
have happened also in old times. The word asperena , I believe, must there¬ 
fore be traced to saphar. Thus we have in asperem an instance of a civilized 
custom adopted by the Iranians from their Semitic neighbours which was 
almost similar to the old Indian mania . 1 Although this idea, which had of 
course its origin among the Semites, is mentioned in the Rig-veda, it has 
never occurred to anybody to doubt for that very reason the antiquity of the 
civilization of the Vedic Arians. Moreover, if relations may be proved to 
have existed between the Babylonians and the Vedic Indians, it is not to be 
wondered at if similar relations also existed with the Iranians, who had pushed 
their way into the district of Ragha. 

However that may be, the term asperena must not at all be allowed to 
interfere with the type of civilization, which otherwise appears so conspicuous¬ 
ly in the Avesta. If, in this respect, some authors have deduced conclusions 
of too sweeping a kind, it only indicates how dangerous it is to rely upon an 
isolated word, ignoring all undoubted passages which afford an unquestionably 
authentic explanation. 2 

We may also observe that neither of the passages, in which the word 
asperena is found, occurs in a succinct context. In both cases, the word or 
expression might be struck out, without in any way affecting the sense of the 
whole. The suspicion of a recent insertion is here much more justifiable than 
in any of the three passages, Vend. IV. 2 seq. ; VTI. 41 seq . ; and IX. 37 seq. 

I must now discuss another matter which seems to be important. Other 
foreign words have been discovered in the Avesta, some of which are sup- 

1 Comp. Zimmer, AUindischea Leben, pp, 50-51. 

2 Dr. Justi goes too far when he says : “ Man darf aber hier tin Argument Jiir die 

Abfassung des Vendiddd nicht im Oaten aondern im Nordweaten Irdna erkennen, wo der 
Verkehr mit anderen VoUeern fremde Kulturelemente einftihrte, die dem durch die Wiiste 
getrennten Oaten erst apdt zukamen .” “ But we may here find an argument in favour of 

the theory that the Vendidad was composed not in the East but in the North-West of 
Iran, where the early intercourse with foreign nations would have introduced foreign 
elements of civilization, but which could only at a later period have reached the East 
naturally separated by the deserts.” Now, is it possible to suppose that the word asperena 
is of any weight in determining the home of the Avesta ! If the word is as modem as 
Justi indeed assumes, it would at least be odd to think that the elements of Semitic civili¬ 
zation had pressed forward into Eastern Iran. 
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posed to be Aramaic, and some of Greek origin. Prof. Halevy has been 
kind enough to communicate to me his views on this point, explaining briefly 
the ideas expressed in his paper read before the Societe de Linguislique, wherein 
he refers to the following expressions :— 


I. 

Words of Aramaic origin : Tanura 

= N-rcn 


Naska 

= wnpe 


Gudha 

= NTD 


Gunda 

= ntoh 

II. 

Words of Greek origin : Gaesu 

= ysturov 


Asperena 

= UCTTpOV 


Danare 

= Sijvapiov 


Khwaza 



Surprising as this list of foreign words may appear, its significance dimi¬ 
nishes considerably on closer scrutiny. 

In the first place, the word gudha —occurring only once in Yasht, XV. 
27—seems to be a proper name in the Avesta. Moreover, it belongs appa¬ 
rently to the river district of the Rangha, the Jaxartes. Hence it seems un¬ 
warrantable to assert that this word owes its origin to the Semites. Again, 
some of the manuscripts give the form gaodha, instead of gudha, which could 
not be derived from n'T^. 1 am inclined to trace the etymology of the 

word to the root gudh, “ to hide.”* It is most probable that the name would 
then designate a river which loses itself entirely in the sand, as occurs very 
often in Eastern Iran. 

The origin of the word naska is, likewise, not so well ascerained as would 
at first sight appear. Its derivation from the Semitic is on the authority of 
Dr. Spiegel or Dr. Haug. 2 M. Burnouf, on the contrary, would derive the 
word from the root nas, “ to annihilate,” or, better still, from naz, “ to unite, 
to sew.” In the latter case wc can compare it in meaning with the Sanskrit 
word sutra. So we have here one hypothesis opposed to another, and nobody 
will assert that the one has greater authority than the other. 3 The same 
may be said respecting the word gunda. Dr. Fr. Muller assigns to it the 

1 The Eastern Iranian words guz and gud would then be related to the Sanskrit guh, 
just as vaz and vad to vah. That the modern h was originally a dental, is proved by the 
Greek Xevlw- The latter can be traced to its primary form kudh, which Fick, too, 

considers to be identical with guh (Wtb. vol. I. p. 30). Moreover, it should be remembered 
that the word gudhra, “hidden,” is preserved in the Zend-Pahlavi Glossary (Fick ibid 
p. 315). ' 

* Comp. Fr. Justi, Hattdbuch der Zcnd-sprache, tub voce . 

* Naska occurs only once in the compound form naskO-frasagh, but in a passage 
where it is.essential to the metre (Ys. IX. 22). Thus it can, no doubt, be proved from 
the original text of the Avesta. 
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meaning" plenty,” and identifies it with the Armenian gound . Prof. Hal 6 vy 
relies on Dr. Muller’s theory. But this meaning of “ plenty ” does not agree 
with the context. We, therefore, adhere again, as I believe is generally done, 
to the explanation given by Dr. Spiegel (Comm. vol. I. p. 102), who compares 
it to the Modern Persian words ghund and ghundah massa farinaria” Thus 
with this etymology of gunda , too, we may rest confidently within the pale of 
the Iranian languages. 

The identity of tanura with the Hebrew ^ 3 ]^ and the Arabic tanur , is 
beyond question. But must we, on the ground that this w'ord occurs in our 
text, assign a later origin to the Avesta itself ? Certainly not, on any account. 
It is as difficult to find a satisfactory derivation of the word in Semitic as in 
Iranian. I, therefore, believe that it is a word as foreign to the one as to the 
other stock of languages. When we consider that before the progress of the 
Arian and Semitic civilization, a so-called Turanian one had developed in 
Anterior Asia, and that these Turanian tribes possessed peculiar skill in the 
art of working metals, we are justified in assuming that the expression tanur , 
meaning originally a “smelting furnace,” owed its origin to their language 
and was inherited as a technical term, together with the art of smelting itself, 
as well by the Iranians as by the Semites. Even granting that tanura can 
only be explained as a Semitio word, we have still no reason to doubt the 
great antiquity of the Avesta ; for it is not impossible that some civilized 
intercourse may have existed, though in no considerable degree, in pre-Median 
times between Mesopotamia and the plateau of Iran. 

We must now turn to the words of Creek origin. Of the identity between 
aanpov and asperena I have spoken already. The comparison between 
khwazha, or rather, I believe khawzha or khavzha , and *oi>s, is at least very 
daring. Since, as a rule, every foreign word retains its original form, we 
should rather expect khuzha. Moreover, an apparent etymology for this 
word is found in the Arian language, and one which I believe, is universally 
adopted by Zend scholars. In Sanskrit khubja means “ crooked.” Khavzha , 
then, must have originally meant “the crooked vessel.” That this is the 
correct derivation is proved by the Mod. Persian words kuz and kiizah, which 
still mean “ crooked ” and at the same time mean " can ,” “ jug,” 6 r “ bowl .” 1 

The vTord gaesu has already been very often discussed. Let me refer to 
Dr. Justi’s Handbuch as well as to M. Schrader’s Sprachvergleichung und Urges - 
chichte, pp. 327-328. The Greek term yal<rov is itself a loan-word of Celtic 
origin ; but it cannot, therefore, be shown that, as a foreign word, it has again 
passed from the Greeks to the Iranians. It is more probable—and this view 
is held by no less an authority than M. von Hehn 2 —-that the word ga$m is 

1 C/. Spiegel, Commentar , vol. I. p. 252 ,* Justi, Handbuch, sub voce ; Vullers, Lexicon 
Persico-Latinum, sub voce kuz. 

* Vide CuUurpflanzen und Haustiere, p. 352. 
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originally Iranian; but at the time of the Celtic migration to Asia Minor, it 
passed from the Iranians to the Celts and may have, finally, been introduced 
into Greece at the time of the expedition of Brennus. In support of the 
priority of this Iranian word one might adduce the fact that M. Tomaschek 
has discovered an equivalent to gaesu in the Sirikuli dialect, in the word gisle 
meaning “ club,” “ cudgel,” and that, according to M. Bickell, that word may 
be akin to the Latin veru. 1 By no means, then, docs it bear the character of 
a foreign word; on the contrary, it seems to have belonged to the Iranian 
language from remote antiquity. 

The assumption that the Avesta word danare is a paraphrase of Srjvdpiov 
and denarius , may also be questioned. The very form of the word might 
rouse suspicion, when we consider that in Modern Persian the last word ap¬ 
pears as dinar which, I believe, was originally dinndr. We would expect 
dindra or daendra , rather than danare. But the Denar is nevertheless a coin, 
and, as far as I can gather from Dr. Vullcrs, the Mod. Persian word dinar is 
also used only in this sense. As a measure of weight it never occurs, as is the 
case with Dirhem. In the Avesta, however, danare must designate a dry 
measure, or perhaps also a weight; and it is only once mentioned in the Ven- 
didad, XVI. 7. In this passage we find the rule laid down that a menstrua¬ 
ting woman shall receive (daily) dva danare tayuinindm aeva danare Jchshdu- 
drandm as food. Dr. Spiegel has latterly noticed {Comm. vol. I. p. 363) the 
similarity between danare and Sr/i mpiov, but he, at one time at least rejected 
it. He reminds us of the fact that this word is naturally allied to ddna , 
“ corn,” tc wheat,” and equivalent to the Sanskrit dhana , Mod. Pers. ddnah . 

Thus we observe that in all cases, where a Greek or Aramaic derivation 
is assigned to any word, the result is hypothesis opposed to hypothesis. In 
some instances weighty objections may bo raised against the assumption of 
such derivations. This I must here regard as the principal question. Grant¬ 
ed that it were possible to establish an indubitable etymology, still it would 
constitute no proof against the great age of the Avesta as a whole. Since our 
record has frequently undergone revisions, all we can do is to draw a special 
conclusion astothe age of the isolatedpassages inquestion. 
I have already suggested this occasionally in discussing the questiojn concern¬ 
ing the word asperena as well as under my fourth preliminary remark ; and 
it is surely of peculiar importance when the words concerned are, d\ey ofxtvx 
as is the case, e.g., with gudha, gunda , khwazha , and naska . But, even if 
these words denote measure or weight, we must not ignore the possibility of 
their having been intentionally altered and adapted to the later conditions of 
things. I repeat, then, that we ought to be careful not to draw elaborate 
conclusions as to the history of Iranian civilization from isolated words or 

1 Tomaschek, Pamirdialekte , p. 66 ; Bickell, Kuhn's Zeitschrift , vol. XU. pp. 438 seq. 
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passages alone; but we should always see that they do not disagree with 
other passages in the text. 

Now, as regards our last point that iron was unknown to the early Ira¬ 
nians. So far as I know, none of the scholars who doubt the 
antiquity of the Avesta, have touched upon this subject. 
None of them seem to have considered how close an affinity it indicates be¬ 
tween the civilization of the Avesta and that of the Rig-veda, between the 
civilization of the Eastern Iranians and that of the Indians of the Panjab. 
And yet the importance of the subject must be evident to all. 

The word employed in the Avesta for the metal most commonly in use 
is ayagh, corresponding to the Old Indian ayas , to the Latin, aes> and to the 
Gothic aiz . Dr. Zimmer has proved in his Altindisches Leben (pp. 51 seq.), 
that the Vedic ayas denotes “ brass,” i.e., copper-brass, bronze ; and, as I 
believe I have already proved, 1 the corresponding word in the Avesta must 
have had the same meaning. This is quite apparent from the appellations in 
which ayagh is used, and which are strikingly in accord with the Homeric 
epithets applied to xzAxos. Names of metals are constantly alluded to in the 
Avesta, but among them all none, except ayagh , could possibly be taken to 
mean iron. The working of this metal, therefore, was unknown to the Arians 
of the Avesta. But, is it possible for anybody to maintain that i n t h e 
latest centuries before Christ the Iranians used as 
weapo n s, swords, helmets, clubs, an da rrow-headsmade 
of bronze! 2 

IV. 

Let mo now recapitulate the reasons which seem to me to prove the 
great antiquity of the Avesta. It must be conceded that these are only spe¬ 
cial arguments, based on isolated passages. But then these are not such 
passages as do not at the same time form an integral portion of the whole 
text, and such as might possibly be considered to be a gloss. The majority 
of my arguments are based upon the Avesta as a whole, and I do not think 
that the etymology of an isolated word can ever afford sufficient evidence, 
from which to draw conclusions as to the history of the civilization of a people. 

I Vide Ostiranische Kultur , p. 148 :—“The mountain-ranges lying in Central Asia 
are rich in iron mines, which, according to the testimony of the Avesta, oxisted, likewise, 
within the Hara . From the fact that the metal called ayagh in the Avesta, was in use 
for making weapons and chattels, we are not to conclude that here iron alone was meant; 
rather copper-brass or bronze, which is an alloy of copper and zinc, is referred to. That 
epithets such as ‘ brilliant ’ or ‘ yellow,’ ‘ flame-coloured,’ nay even ‘ golden,’ would ever 
have been applied to iron or steel, is, indeed, scarcely possible; on the contrary, these 
appellations are quite appropriate in the case of bronze. Likewise, the corresponding 
word ayas in the Rig-veda does not denote iron, but copper-brass, which was far 
more in use among the Vedic Arians. Copper was also in favour with the Ach&ians of the 
Homeric period. Their weapons and vessels were also made of brass which is described, 
just as in the Avesta, as red and glittering.” 2 Cf. supra, pp. 24 seq. 
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1 . The Avesta does not contain any historical 

description whatever. 

2 . None of the names of tribes, otherwise in 

general use, are to be found in it. 

3. It contains no allusion to any of the cities 

of Eastern or Western Iran, celebrated 
in historic times properly so called, 
with the exception of Ragha. 

4. The economical conditions of the Avesta 

people arc those of a pastoral tribe and 
of a rural population; and even the 
priests shared in agricultural pursuits, 
That such conditions were most highly 
characteristic of the entire civilized life 
of the Old Iranian, may be gathered from 
the general ten or of the Avesta, especial¬ 
ly from that of the Gathas, and more 
particularly from the nature of the cal¬ 
endar. 

5. The primitive character of the Avesta people 

is evident from their ignorance of the 
use of (a) salt, (6) glass, (c) coined money 
and ( d ) iron. 

Finally, I must now notice some other arguments, from which it might 
perhaps be inferred that the Avesta was composed in a late period. Of these, 
the most noteworthy have been adduced by Prof. C. de Harlez in his excellent 
“ Introduction ” to the second edition of his translation of the Avesta (H. I. 
pp. cxcii. seq. ; cf. H. 4, pp. 494-495) 

I. The modern forms of the names of places mentioned in the first Far- 
gard of the Vendidad. Here we find Bdkhdhi for Bakhtri; Mourn for Marghu. 
Prof. Harlez also refers to Bawri for Babiru and Raji for Ragha . As re¬ 
gards the last two, Bawri need not be taken into account, for, being a name, 
it is quite possible that it may have been incorrectly written. 2 Rajoit oc¬ 
curs only in Yasna, XIX. 18. Since, without exception, we meet with the 
regular form Ragha in other passages, and since even in the passage quoted it 

1 This hook is unfortunately very little known in Germany. In size and contents, 
it forms a work by itself, an encyclopaedia of the Avesta. I only regret that I did not 
make use of it while writing my Ostirdnischc Kultur. 

2 Halevy informs me through a letter that Bawri might correspond to the Aramaic 
'h*. In that case this word, like Mourn , must bo regarded as an adaptation of the 
old to the modem form of the name due to a later revision of the Avesta. 
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immediately follows Rajoit, I believe 1 am right in conjecturing that this 
form is an appellative, possibly moaning ’ kingdom, dominion”; otherwise, 
its spelling should be altered. 

However, an argument based on the modern character of forms of geo¬ 
graphical names occurring in the Avesta, is not very cogent. In its general 
aspect the Avesta, as few have it, does not seem to be the work originally writ¬ 
ten by some of the first Zoroastrians, but a transcript bearing very plain tra¬ 
ces of revision. What, therefore, is more probable than that, in such a revi¬ 
sion, the geographical names in the original should have been adapted to the 
forms of those names then current 

Even Dr. Spiegel says : 1 have often had occasion to remark that I 

attach no importance to any linguistic proofs ; for, even granting that we can 
prove that its langauge is primeval, one might nevertheless endeavour to find 
an expedient and must assume that the book was written after the language 
had ceased to be used, since internal evidence obliges us to ascribe to the 
book a comparatively later date.’ 2 We may certainly say with equal jus¬ 
tice : since the internal evidence of the Avesta is in favour of its high anti¬ 
quity, while the language often exhibits some modern forms, we must assume 
a revision of the Avesta after its langauge had ceased to be spoken. 

II. In the fourth Fargard of the Vcndidad (47 seq.) abstemiousness, 
homelessness, celibacy, and prohibition against eating flesh are inveighed 
against. This passage must have been directed against the gradual encroach¬ 
ments of Buddhism, the representative of which is the Gautama mentioned in 
Yasht, XIII. 16. 

Now, let me request Zend scholars to examine the passage which bears 
upon this question. Nobody will assert that we can with certainly regard it 
as a polemic against Buddhism. Wc could at best, and with all due reserva¬ 
tion, consider this v i e w a s a mere conjecture,on thebasis 
of which it w o ul d b c q u i t e dangerous t o f o r m any conclu¬ 
sion as to the history of Iranian civilization. 

The text runs thus 

Adhacha . uiti. ndirivaite zi. te. ahmdt . ponrum. framraoimi. Spitama 
Zarathushtra.yatha . mayhavo-fravalchshoit , vlsdne . akmat . yatha . evisdi, 
put hr am . akmat . yatha . apiUhrdi , shoe ta rn to . ahmat. yatha . ashaetdi. hdu- 

1 Balchdhi , at least, must he regarded as a corrupt form, since there was no period 
in the history of Iranian languages, when the r could have dropped out of the name Baktra. 
Kven to the present day the city is called Balkh. 

2 11 Jch habr iijler Gelegcnheit gchabt zu bemerken , doss ich auf den sprach lichen Bcweis 
niehts gebe ; dean grsetzi auch , ex licsse sick nachweisen , dass die Sprach e uralt sei, so wi’trds 
man dock nav.h drum Ausknnftsmittel Kitchen und diva annehmen mussen , das Awestd sei 
nach dem Austerben der Sprach c geschrieben , falls innere Grunde uns notigen, das Buck einer 
spdtcren Period e zuzuschreiben 
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cha . ayd . nard . vohu . mand , jdgerebn&hturd . aghal. yd. gcmh.uruthware. 
hdmpafrdilT . yatha . . yd . ndit . itha. 


Prof. Harlez himself translates it 1 

“ Je proclaim pour toi qui a une e pause, 6 saint Zaroastre. la priority sur 
celui qui nen use point; pour le chef de maison, sur celui qui nen posse de point ; 
pour le pare de famille, sur celui qui n'a pas d'enfants; pour le possesseur de 
terres sur celui qui nen a point. Celui qui nourrit et devehppe (son corps) cn 
mangeant de la v ia ride, obtient le bon esprit bien mieux que celui qui ne le fail 
pas." 

First let me remark that the whole passage, and especially the connec¬ 
tion with what follows, is obscure. Prof. Harlez has certainly translated the 
concluding portion of the passage incorrectly. According to his opinion, 
gem\\ ought to be considered as instrumental ; however, it is not possible. It 
could often be rendered “ he who fills the body of the cattle, i.e., whoever 
feeds them. 2 This passage, therefore, implies a meaning common in the 
Avesta, viz., that cattle-breeding is a meritorious work. And such is the 
dear interpretation of the passage Such a man possesses more of the good- 
mind (vohu-mand) than one who does not do it" Vohu-mand, the genius of 
good-mind, is. according to the Zoroastrian teaching, aKo the protector of 
herds. 

Again, the beginning of the passage, which contains the antithesis, ndiri- 
vat and rnagliavd-fravdkhshi , is not quite clear. At all events this much seems 
to be manifest, that the man, who lives in lawful marriage, should he preferred 
to any one who satisfies his desires in other ways. According to the whole 
tenor of the Avesta, it cannot seem strange that a man who lives in a village 
community, who firings up children, makes for himself a household and be¬ 
comes the possessor of fields and herds, is more deserving in the eyes of a 
Zoroastrian than one who fails to do so. Let us only bear in mind how the 
possession of children is always looked upon as a direct blessing of ( Jod, : * and 
compare therewith what I have already said with reference to the merito¬ 
rious ness of a settled country-life according to the testimony of the 
Avesta. 

1 [Avesta traduit , 2nd od. p. 48: “I proclaim for your who have a spouse, O holy 
ZoroaBtcr ! tho priority over him who has none ; for tho head of a household, over him 
who possesses none ; for the pate r-famil las, over him who has no offspring ; for the owner 
of land, over him who owns no piece of ground, ffe who nourishes and develops (his 
body) by eating meat, acquires the good mind, far belter than he who does it not.” (Vd. 
IV. 47-48). Tr. n. J 

2 Urnthware translated “ body, stomach.*' If, according to Harlez, this word signifies 
“growth,” tho passage implies: “Whoever furthers the growth of cattle.” Thus the 
meaning is not changed. Here Celdner agrees with me ( Vide St adieu zam Avesta, p. 5). 

3 Cj. my (). K. A. pp. 234-230 {Supra, pp. 144- 14f>). 
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What conclusion, then, must we draw from Vendidad, IV. 47-48, without 
doing violence to its meaning ? Simply this, that the Avesta frequently 
alluddb to the contrast between civilized and uncivilized life, especially be¬ 
tween the life of settled herdsmen and peasants and that of nomads. That 
this is the correct interpretation is emphatically shown by the use of the 
antonymous words visdne and evtsdi. The peasant and the herdsman live in. 
permanent villages (viso), the nomad on the contrary knows no settled life. 

Moreover, as regards Gaotama , who is supposed to be the representative 
of Buddhism, which forced its way into Iran, the name only occurs once in 
Yt. XIII. 16. Prof. Westergaard, however, reads gaotema, and gives also the 
variant gaotuma in two other MSS., but never gaotama . l This is important, 
since Prof. Harlez expressly says :— La forme gaotama est le produit d'une trans¬ 
cription faite d Vouie et non d'une derivation naturelle . Thus gaotama might 
certainly be regarded as a simple misspelling of the Indian name, Gaotama 
Buddha ; but Gaotema is purely Iranian. 2 

To this it is to be added that the passage cited above is obscure. Prof. 
C. de Harlez himself observes ( Avesta TraduiV 2nd ed. p. 481): “ phrase entiere- 
ment obscure .” Again, the translations of the passage do not at all agree. 
Passing over Dr. Spiegel's, I shall quote here Prof. Celdners version (Metrik 
des jiingeren Avesta, pp. 80-81) : ‘‘Through their power and greatness a man 
is born skilled in counsel, an adviser, whose words are heard with willingness, 
who is looked to for instruction, who hears complacently the request of 
his weaker proteges/’ 

But, if, in spite of the ct phrase entierement obscure we were to regard 
Prof. Harlez/s translation : “ L,homvne nait, intelligent, manifestant ses pevsfes , 
entendant bien ce que Von dit, en qui est deposee Vintelligence, qui echappe aux 
questions de mtchant Gaotama as correct, what could we reasonably gather 
from the passage ? This certainly, that the Fravasis will allow one to be 
born, who is to be a match for a certain Gautema in argument. Now, il wo 
consider that learned controversies were evidently not unknown to the Avesta 
priests -for instance in the legend of Ydsta Frydna and his dispute with 
Akhtyd in Yt. V. 83 ;—if we, again, consider that the name gaotema is purely 
Iranian and can be clearly traced to the remotest Arian period, since the Rig- 
veda, too, speaks of a singer gotama , the passage is divested of all possible 
reference to Buddhism. 

3 [“The form Gaotama is due to a transcription based on sound and not to any 
indigenous derivation.” Tr .] 

2 As far ag I know, it was Haug who first started the theory that Yaslit, XIII. 1 ft 
contained an allusion to Buddhism («?/. “ Essays on the Parsis,” 2nd ed. by West, p. 208, 
note). 

3 [“The man is born intelligent, manifesting his thoughts, well understanding what 
is said, in whom is placed the intelligence that solves the questions put by the perverse 
Gaotama.” Tr,] 
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III. In Yt. XIX. 18, Ragha is called a city, in which the Athravans 
were possessed of temporal power. But such a sovereignty of the Magi 
existed in Iran only after the close of the dominion of the Seleueidac. 
Consequently, this passage must have been written only at that period. 

This brings us to a very important question. There is no doubt that 
even Dr. Spiegel (Sp. 1, pp. 9-10, Sp. 2, pp. 029-635), has, on the autho¬ 
rity of this passage, formed a peculiar theory concerning the home as well as 
the age of the Avesta, the only ground for which lies in the fact that the pas¬ 
sage has been variously interpreted so as to lose its original meaning. 

I must here consider Prof. Harlez’s Introduction, which thoroughly ex¬ 
plains the relation of the Avesta Athravans to the Magi known to us from 
history. 

This learned translator of the Avesta maintains, in the first place, that 
the Achaemenian kings were not familiar with the Avesta religion. On the 
contrary, all that we know about the Magi allows us to assert that their doc¬ 
trines and their customs were perfectly identical with those which we find 
recorded in the Avesta. To this must also be added that Khosru Par viz 
(531-579 A.D.) in a proclamation given in the Dinkard, says : qua Vish- 

tdspa fit rcunir touts lex ouvrayex ecritx en la lanyue flex Mayes pour aeyuerir la 
ronnaixxancr dr la hi mazdeene” 1 Since it. seems hardly possible that a 
country of so little importance as Baetriana should have given to the West a 
sacred langauge and religion, Prof. C. de Ilarlez concludes : " La solution la 
phis simple et la 'phis naturelle serait (Vatfrihuer V Avesta aur Mages d & la 
Medic . 2 (H. 1 , p. xlvi.) 

The assertion that Baetriana was tovjours xoumixe et pen important v> 
can hardly be correct. The large revenue obtained from this province 
in the time of the Achaemenian kings, proves at least that it was highly 
prosperous . 4 That its population formed no inconsiderable part, but rather 

1 [“That ViBhtaspa caused all tho works written in the language of the Magi to l>o 
collected in order to acquire the knowledge of the Mazdian law.” Tr.\ 

3 [“The solution would be the simplest and most natural if we should ascribe the 
Avesta to tho Magi and to Media.” Tr .] 

8 “ Always subject to a foreign ruler, and of little importance.” 

4 [Duncker, Qesehichte des AIterthuuvt, vol. TV. oh. o, pp. 18-1!). Vide Kng. od. 

bk. VII, ch. II. pp. 23-24 : “ Tho nations and condition of Eastern Iran can be ascer¬ 

tained more clearly from tho inscriptions of Darius. According to his inscription at, 
Behistun, his empire in that direction comprised Die Purtliians, Sarangians, Aroians. Choras- 
mians, Bactrians, Sogdiani, Gandarii, Sattagydac, Arachoti, and Saoae ; and to theso the 
Idhus, i.e., the Indians on the right bank of the upper course of the Indus, are added in 
the inscriptions of Persepolis and Naksh-i-Rustam. further information is preserved by 
Herodotus with respect to the tribute imposed by Darius on these nations. As these 
statements are undoubtedly derived from Persian tribute-lists, they serve to throw a 
side-light on the state of civilization existing in the East of Iran at t he division of the sixth 
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the main portion, of the Iranian people, is most clearly proved by the energetic 
opposition offered to Alexander the Great precisely in the North-Eastern pro¬ 
vinces of the Persian empire. Moreover, I must here repeat that, in deter¬ 
mining the home of the A vesta religion generally, the question is not one res¬ 
pecting Bactria alone but the whole of Eastern Iran. 

Again, we cannot attach much value to the statement that Khosru Par viz 
characterizes the Avesta language as the language of the Magi. There is no 
doubt that under the Sassanidae the Magi were the representatives of the 
Zoroastrian priesthood ; but by this time the Avesta langauge had long 
been dead and had been succeeded in general use bv the Middle Iranian. If, 
then, the Magi alone still understood this langauge, if they used it in their 
daily ceremonies, prayers, and recitations, and if it completely swayed the 
cult upheld by the Magi, it might, well be called, for the sake of convenience, 
the “language of the Magi.” Consequently, it is characterized as the lan¬ 
guage of a single order, not as that of a nation, just as Latin in the Middle 
Ages might be called the language of literati or Modern French the language 
of diplomacy. 

Moreover, I generally accept the view of Prof. Harlez : The Achaemenian 
kings, and for the most part the Persian nation itself, did not profess the Zoroas¬ 
trian religion. It is represented in historical times by the Median Magi, 
through whose influence it strove to gain ground among the majority of the 
Persians under the sovereignty of the Achaemenidae. But hence it has been 
inferred only of late, that the Magi composed the Avesta known to us, and 
that- Zaratliushtra himself was a Magus. This is only one of three possibili¬ 
ties. Besides this there are two other credible suppositions :--(«) The Magi 
adopted the doctrine of the Zoroastrian priests, thus representing a later 
phase in the development of the Avesta religion. (6) The Zoroastrian priests 
are the heirs of the Magi. 

The last possibility we may briefly dismiss. We can trace the history 
of the Magi dow n to the Nassanian period. But nowhere do we find any re¬ 
ference to a belief that they had delegated their peculiar office to another re¬ 
ligious corporation, which revered the Zoroastrian doctrine and perhaps only 
transferred the scene of their labours to a different field. 

As regards Prof. Harlez s theory that the Avesta was composed by the 
Magi and in Media, a very important fact seems to contradict it. The Avesta 

and fifth centuries B.C.Tho Baetrians, the twelfth satrapy of the 

empire, paid (yearly) 300 (Babylonian) talents into the treasury of tho king. Thoso sums 
which do not include the whole of the burdens of the provinces, but are only the land, 
taxes which they had to pay—in addition tolls were lovied and contributions in kind to 

tho court of the king and the satraps, as well as for the maintenance of tho army_show 

that at tho time of Darius agriculture and wealth had proceeded far beyond the earliest 
stages in the eastern districts of Iran. Tho Babylonian silver talent amounted to more 
than 2,000 thalers (0,000 shillings).” Tr. n.J 
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priests are not strictly called Maghu but Aihravans. In all passages where 
the priests are mentioned, they invariably bear this name ; and such passages 
are not few in number. Their testimony would lead us to infer that “ Athrx- 
van ,” and in fact this title exclusively, served as the official designation of the 
priesthood. Why then should the Magi in their own writings have given 
to themselves any other name than that by which they were universally 
known to the world ? 

Now, in a passage in the Avesta (Ys. LXV. 0) there, indeed, occurs the 
expression moghu-tbish and this must be taken into consideration. 1 Hut 
what does it prove ? At the very most, only this, that, at the time when this 
passage was composed, the term Maghu was not unknown and j>erhaps was 
almost synonymous with Athravan. The fact that Athravan was the real 
title of the Avesta priesthood, is not in the least affected by the use of the 
term Maghu. Had the Magi really been the authors of the Avesta, their own 
title, instead of appearing only in a single isolated passage, and that the least 
important, would have been used throughout the work. 

Moreover, it seems quite possible that, in the passage referred to, Maghu 
bears a purely generic meaning. If we compare it with the Sanskrit magha - 
van, the word can be translated “ protector, orfeudal lord, prince, nobleman.” 
Moghu-tbink occurs especially in Ys. LXV. 6, side bv side with hanhe-tbinh 
varezano-tbinh, ndfi/u’think, “the hatred of friends, free commoners or country¬ 
men, and of relations.” These expressions are all generic terms, and we 
must of course admit that the context does not compel us to adopt the 
rendering of “ priest ” for Maghu , which is possible, though not always exclu¬ 
sively appropriate. 

But we may ask, which of the two designations Maghu or Atharvan 
(Athravan) seems to be the older one ? Atharvan admits of a direct connec¬ 
tion with the Vedic civilization. In the Rig-veda, too, we find the word 
Atharvan used to mean “a fire-priest,” as well as the name of a mythical 
character, the Prometheus of the Indians, who brings down fire from heaven, 
and is thus the prototype of all fire-priests on earth. 2 The title Atharvan 
may, consequently, be traced to the remote Arian period ; at the same time 
we can only discover Indian words, indeed analogous to Maghu, but not quite 
identical with it. 

1 (7/. H. 2, p. 171 ; also my O. K. A. pp. 489-492,(tnrfc supra pp. 330-333). It will be 
observed that I have altered the views expressed in my Ostiraniarhe Kidtur, since I have 
there attempted to adopt a middle course. 

2 Comp, my Ostiranische Kultur , pp. 464-465, (w/prapp. 309-310). It cannot, however, 
be proved that the title Athravan is strictly meant by the name 7 rvpxiSal by which, accord¬ 
ing to Strabo (p. 733, where also the Cappadocians are specially mentioned), the Magi are 
supposed to have colled themselves. Nevertheless, it does not do away with the fact 
that Maghu is unknown to the Avesta as the title of its priesthood (H. 2, p. 171). 
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Thus all evidence goes to show that A iharmn was the oldest and most, 
original title of the Zoroastrian priesthood. Gradually, as the centre of 
gravity of the Iranian nation moved from East to West, as the Indian tribe of 
the Magi assumed the direction of religious matt-era, its name, which had an 
ethnographical significance at first, became at the same time the title of the 
priesthood formed by that tribe. 

The A vesta, therefore, does not recognize the term Maghu as the title of 
the Zoroastrian priests ; it never designates them by any other name than 
that of Athramns. On this point, even at the present day, a futile attempt 
is made to urge another passage from our text in support of the Median and 
Magian origin of the Avesta. This much-disputed passage (Ys. XIX. 18) 
runs as follows 1 : — 

“ Who are the chiefs ( Tin* master of the house, the lord of the village, 
the president of the tribe, the country-prince, the fifth is the Zara - 
Ihushlra. (So it is) excepting the Zarathushtrian Ragha . Who are 
(here) the chiefs ? The master of the house, the lord of the village, 
the president of the tribe, the fourth is the Zarathushtra 

What we may safely infer from the above passage is, that, at the time it 
was written, a kind of Zoroastrian papacy existed in Iran. 
T o t h c H i g h - p r i e s 1 w a s then a s s i gn e d a r a n k h i g h e r t h a n 
that of the co u ntry • princes . In Ragha hccvidentl y 
possessed temporal as well as s p i r i t u al d i g n i t v . The 
High -priest of Rag h a w as at th e s a m e t i m e its p r in c e . 

In the first place, however, it may be observed that the passage contains 
no personal reference to Zarathushtra ; accordingly, it cannot serve as an 
argument in support of the theory that the Avesta was composed by the 
Medes. Apparently, Zarathushtra here is not a proper name but a generic 
'erm ; it is the title of the head of the Zoroastrian priesthood. In the Pahlavi 
translation of the Avesta we find Zaralhushtturn , “ the highest Zarathushtra * 

Secondly, we must nut bring the contents of the passage in Yasna, XIX 
IS, to bear on the whole period of the civilization of the Avesta people. Morc- 
v»ver, there are many other passages 2 besides this, which enumerate the differ¬ 
ent lords, but in none of them is the ZarafhuHhirdtcma directly mentioned. 

1 Spiegel has discussed this passage in his fimniwhc Allcrl/iumskundc , vol. III. 
p. f»G3 ; also »Sp. I, pp. !M0 ; »Sp. 2, pp. 630-0:12. But, I believe, ho is wrong, when, in 
connection with this passage, ho quotes the epithet ihrizafltu , which Ragha receives in 
Vd. I. Ui. Zaftlu cannot possibly mean “order.” It means always “tribe, race,” and 
ffirizaiita must imply that three Iranian tribes had settled in the district (danhu) of Ragha- 

2 Cf. Yt. X. 18, 83 ; Vd. X. 5 ; Vsp. Ill. 2, &c. 

3 fifth, I V. 0*7. Hero we moet with the following expressions in invocations and 
hymns of praieo :—Zo rut-hush t rote mu, zarathushtra , d thru van f rathmshtar, mstrya-Jehuyds , 
nrnShid paiii, vh/paiti* zanlu-paiti, danhu-paiti. Front this wo should gather that Zara . 
thiishtra as well us ZantlhtishlrOlemu was a priestly titJo. 
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The superiority of the priesthood over the two other orders of warriors and 
farmers appears so very conspicuously throughout the A vesta, and so much 
attention is drawn to it by its author, that it is hardly possible he could have 
failed to emphasize the rank of the high-priest of Ragha beyond that of the 
tribal chiefs and the country-princes. 

But it is quite unwarrantable to identify the temporal power of Zara- 
ihushtm in Ragha with the dignity of the Grand Magus in Rai, (Sp. 2, pp. 629- 
630). Such a theory fails in the most important point of our argument ; the 
A vesta speaks only of the Athravans and not of the Magi. It calls the high- 
priest of Ragha, Zarathushlra or ZamthmYitrotema , a title which is never given 
to the Masmaghnns. To this it must be added that the only authorities for 
the dignity of the Grand Magus in Rai. are Alberunl and Yaqfit, and that the 
period in which it originated cannot, therefore, be ascertained. In determin¬ 
ing the age of the A vesta, the reference to the Masmaghfm must, in any case 
prove of little value. For, if the Magi were the heirs and successors of the 
Zoroastrian Athra vans,—a fact which must at least be generally admitted as 
p o s s i b l e—the Masrmighan to a certain extent would be a later develop- 
ment of the Zamthuxhtrdlewa whose dignity might then be traced probably 
to the pre-historio epoch. 

But I believe that we are not justified in laying too much stress on the 
passage, Ys. XIX. IS. We must not suppose that during the greatest part of 
Avesta epoch then* existed any such half-spiritual, half-temporal power in 
Ragha. Who knows when this isolated passage was composed and when it 
was introduced into the text ? Had Ragha really played so important a pari 
in the Zoroastrian commonwealth, it is strange that this city is named only in 
two passages in the whole Avesta, viz., (1) in the passage cited above, and (2) 
in the list of countries enumerated in the Vendidad. Iiaitumat is mentioned 
three times ; Uaraiva and Morn twice ; whilst such places as Aryana-vaija, 
the Ham-berzati , the Arclvl-snm, and also the Bangka, are frequently men¬ 
tioned. Surely nobody will be inclined to assert that in the Avesta opportu¬ 
nities could not have offered themselves for mentioning Ragha and the high- 
priest residing in it. 1 

IV. The Avesta commends next-of-kin marriage as a meritorious insti¬ 
tution. But this practice, according to Herodotus, III. 34, was only intro¬ 
duced by Oambyses. The Avesta. therefore (tannot have been eomjtosed 
until after Cambyses. 

1 Other passages of the Avesta have l>oon pointed out (<•/. O. K. A. pp. 489-490 ; 
vidr above pp. 331-332) from whieli wo can infer that the Athravans 4 ‘ came from afar 
and led a wandering life. This may be true even of several district*, and of certain pop. 
tions of the Zoroastrian priesthood ; but it does not follow hence that the Athravans were 
dontical with the Magi and had emigrated from West to East. 
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I believe that we should not press too far this assertion of Herodotus, 
which has the air of an anecdote. It is of course improbable that such an 
institution could have been introduced, in an age of relatively high civiliza¬ 
tion, by the mere edict of a single individual, and even obtain recognition as 
a moral law. How could the Median Magi have reconciled themselves to the 
thought of adopting such an innovation, in opposition to their usual practice, 
at the time when, as Prof. Harlez assumes, they wore opposed to the Persians ? 
It is, however, far more probable that they would have used such an innova¬ 
tion as a ground of opposition to the king. The statement of Herodotus 
has, apparently, no other object than to give an explanation of some kind 
or other for an existing custom naturally unfamiliar to him. It certainly has 
no historical value. Moreover, it must be added that Herodotus expressly 

says :— Ov$zfi<o? yap eojSetrzv 7TpOTfpoi’ rijai l (rvvoi\t(LV lUp<rzi. At the 

most we can only consider the innovation of Cambyses as affecting the 
Persians, a fact which cannot in the least influence the question whether 
tlie Median Magi had already in olden times recognized and approved of the 
marriage of relations. 

I can dispose with equal ease of the next objection set forth by Prof. 
Harlez. 

V. The filth Yasht could not have been written before the introduction 
of the cult of the Anaiti by Art-axerxes Mnemon. The description which 
comprehends the outward figure and garments of that yamta in the Yasht, 
seems to be exactly that of a statue of Anaiti. 

This conclusion is evidently erroneous. Granted that Artaxcrxcs II. 
(404-361) had actually introduced the cult of the Anaiti, his action could have 
reference to Persia alone. Again, the Median Magi, who, according to Prof. 
Harlez, endeavoured during the sovereignty of the Aehaemenidae to propa¬ 
gate their religion over the whole of Iran, might have worshipped their Ana- 
hita many centuries before. But, as far as I know, it is nowhere asserted 
that Artaxcrxcs II. first instituted this cult. Berosus alone relates that- 
Artaxcrxcs II. was the first to set up images of the Aphrodite Anaiti in differ¬ 
ent towns, and that before this the divine beings were never represented in 
Iran in any shape whatever.i Thus we have here only a question of the 
erection of statues and especially of that of Aphrodite Anaiti, that is, of a 
female deity in whose worship the old Iranian conceptions were blended with 
Semitic ideas. 

Then, as regards the description of Anahita given in the fifth Yasht 
(par. 126-129), it is more probable that the later images of Anahita were adapt¬ 
ed to such frequent delineations, than the reverse. Every image must, however, 

1 Clements Alex. Admonit. Adv. Qentes. Comp. Spiegel, Eranische AlU-rthum«kunfc 
vol. II. ]). 50, note 9 
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first exist in the mind before it can receive material expression. Again, Prof. 
Harlez \s theory is not justified by the opening words yd hinhUdii l ' which stands 
in a certain place.” This is sufficiently manifest from the glowing character 
and internal evidence of the whole description, which is an effort to describe 
in life-like terms the form of that yazata. 

VI. I have already spoken briefly of the linguistic evidence adduced by 
Prof. Harlez in the sixth passage. Ur. Spiegel, too. admits that we are not 
justified in laying any stress upon it. We should also reject it on the ground 
that the Avesta, as we have it, cannot be supposed to be exactly in its original 
condition. And, in fact, this is confirmed not merely by the Zend Grammar 
in which many forms adapted from modem dialects may be often observed, 
but also by the mere form and spelling of the words. 1 

VII. The persecutions alluded to in the Gathas refer to the persecutions 
of the Magi by king Darius. 

This view is opposed by the whole tone and tenour. of the Gathas. Prof. 
Harlez has overlooked the fact that the opposition hero described does not 
merely imply the conflict between two different religious factions or sects, 
but at the same time that between two different epochs of the economic his¬ 
tory of the Avesta people. On the dispute between Darius and the Magi 
hinged, however, the question of legal power and not that of economical grie¬ 
vances. Let us only read the twenty-ninth chapter of the Yasna. In fact, I 
do not understand how the cow can become the representative of the Magi 
and pray for them to Ahura Mazda for their deliverance from the oppressions 
of Darius. Nor can I conceive how the appearance of Zarathusht ra could be 
the promised help they had in view. That would be true, however, for the 
Magi of the Achaemcnian period tempi passali . Moreover, all this is easily 
explained on the supposition that t he hymn in question relates to the herds¬ 
men and agriculturists of Eastern Iran., who were oppressed by the nomads of 
the steppes, and was composed in the ago of Zarathushtra. 2 The Prophet 

1 Cf . J. Darmestefcer, Etudes Iranienne #, J. p. 10, (Paris, 1883). 

2 In this respect the circumstance that the Avosfca, as it seems to be assumed gene¬ 
rally, was originally written in a different and ambiguous alphabet, similar to the Pahlavi, 
must have had a peculiarly injurious effect on the form of the text. We may thus account 
for the vagueness iu the nature and constitution of the vowels, for the different ways ot 
writing the guna forms, and the interchange of long and short vowels, &c. 

3 I cannot at all conceive why Zarathushtra should not be regarded as a historical 
personage ; historical, of course, in the sense in which Lycurgus is historical. Much less 
can I believe in a “ mythological ” connection with the Hig-voda, which Dr. Spiegel 
believes he has established by deriving the name Spitwna from the root spit , and by identi- 
fying it with the Vedic qvitrd. But all this proves only an etymological ullinity, as well 
as the use of tho root qvit by Indians and Iranians in the formation of proi>©r names ; but 
certainly nothing more. The name Spitaraa can be traced historically in Iran. Let us 
only consider the name Spitamenes, and we are reminded of the fact that he was an Eastern 
Ir&nian ! Cf. Sp. 1, pp. 8-9. 
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may have been honoured as the principal defender of the menaced peasanli\ 
or country-people. 

How can we account for the absence of all historical references in the 
Gathag which allude to so many incidents of real life ? Are we to suppose 
that the author must have taken special care to avoid every hint which might 
enlighten the reader or the hearer as to what is part icularly referred to ? The 
names of opponents, however, could not have been omitted, nor the honoura¬ 
ble mention of the most faithful of the Magi. But the re-verse is the case in 
the Gath as. Here there is only a general record of the opposition between 
what is good and what is evil, between the believing and the unbelieving, so 
that we can obtain no definite knowledge? of the personages concerned ; or, 
where the narrative treats of real life, the object of all enmity, all care, 
prayers and apprehensions is nothing else than the cow. 

As the last argument in support of the modern origin of the A vesta, Prof. 
Harlez alleges the words of foreign origin, which only found their way at some 
later period into the langauge. 1 have already discussed this question above, 
and, with the assistance of M. Ha levy, more fully in fact than Prol. Harlez 
himself has done. 

In conclusion J ha ve to make t wo more observations. 

It might perhaps strike the reader that: I have not here touched upon the 
theory which supposes the Vishtaspa of the Avcsta to be merely identical with 
the father of Darius Hystaspes. I did not mention it, not because it has found 
scarcely any supporters, but because of another reason which is, indeed, a 
very simple one. There are not two opinions m to the identity of the two 
names, Vishtaspa and Hystaspes ; but such an identity cannot, therefore, be 
used as a proof in determining the? question of the age of the Avcsta, since it 
does not at all involve any identification of the personages to whom the names 
belong. History tells us of several Hystaspes. But- that the father of Darius 
must have been the very prince named in the Avcsta. who embraced the doc¬ 
trine of Zarathushtra, is by no means proved. It is merely a possibility, an 
hypothesis, which requires to be independently proved. Moreover, a proof 
in support of it could only be supplied by first endeavouring to determine the 
date of the A vesta from internal evidence. This theory, therefore, cannot 
form a link in the chain of arguments for or against the great antiquity of the 
Avesfca, for this reason, that it is only an assumption. It is more likely that, 
according to the result arrived at from those arguments, the question as to 
the relation of Vishtaspa to Hystaspes might open out a new field for investi¬ 
gation. In my opinion, it is evident that the Vishtaspa of the Avesta has 
nothing in common with the father of Darius but the name, which both may 
have shared with several other Iranians. 
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Filially, it is sometimes asserted that the A vesta can be of no great anti¬ 
quity, because the doctrines and ideas contained in it are too noble and ele¬ 
vated to have been developed among the Avesta people, who had not passed 
the primitive stage of civilization. Such general assertions cannot of course 
be proved or contradicted. It is.more or less a question of taste. Moreover, 
1 believe, that such assertions would lead one to overestimate the sublimity 
of the Avesta conceptions as regards the Spirit. The {esthetic value of the 
Avesta is generally supposed to be far below that of the Rig-veda. But it 
must be remembered that the Vedio Arians were as conspicuous for their 
poetic ideas and artistic taste, as the Iranians were distinguished for their 
profound moral virtues. This might also easily be explained from the physi¬ 
cal condition of the Iranian soil, which necessarily accustomed its inhabitants 
to a rigid ideal of life, to hard work ami industry, which, though it probably 
restrained the flight of fancy, nevertheless ennobled human nature. 

Who, again, can say how far the personal influence of the founder of the 
Avesta religion may have reached { The intellectual development- of man 
cannot be regulated at will. If it seems to stagnate for centuries, it often, on 
the contrary, makes gigantic strides in one single generation, and that, too, 
owing to the personal influence of a single individual. 

• 

The question as regards the home and age of the. Avesta is at present the 
standing difficulty of Iranian Philology, and will, I surmise, remain so for a 
long time. I shall be content with what little I can contribute towards the 
legitimate solution, which must eventually discover the truth. 

So long as no new and convincing reasons are adduced on the other side, 
so long as the arguments I have striven to bring together in my work remain 
unrebutted, l repeat, in concluding this treatise, the cam victim is with which 
1 set out, namely, that 

1. T li e h o m e o f t h c A v e s 1 a c i v i I i z a t i o u w a s 

r e a 1 I y E a s t e r n I r a n , t h e 1 a n d o f t h c 

S y r -dary a w e s t w a rd towards the 

f r o n tiers o f M e cl i a a n d s o u t h w a r d t o the 

deserts of Gedrosia . 

2. Th e A v e s t a c i v i l i z a t i o n dates fro m a v e r y re¬ 

mote antiquity. It is fruitless to specify a 
particular century. But there is no doubt 
that it is older than Me d o - P e r s i a n history. 



[This opinion of Dr. Geiger ha's been ably supported by the accomplished 
A vesta scholar. Dr. Karl Gcldner, in his dissertation ( vide, Encyclopaedia 
Britanica,” 9th cd. vol. XVIIL p. 6o3) on the old Iranian languages and 
literature, from which I extract the following :— 

Persian (Iranian) Languages. 

"The Iranian family of languages is one of the seven great brandies of 
the Indo-European stem, and was first recognized as such by Sit* William 
Jones and Friedrich Schlegel. Whatever uncertainty still remains as to the 
exact relationship between all the several branches of the Indo-European 
family, it is at least certain that Indian and Persian belong together more 
closely than the rest, and that they continued to develop side by side for a 
long period after the other branches had been already severed from the parent 
stem/’ 

* * * * * « * * 

“ Our knowledge of t he Iranian languages in older periods is too frag, 
montary to allow of our giving a complete account, of this family and of its 
special historical development. It will ho sufficient, here to distinguish the 
main types of the older and the more recent periods. From antiquity we 
havse sufficient know ledge of two dialects, the first belonging to Eastern Iran, 
the second to Western.” 

1 . Zend, or Old Hadrian.-' Neither of these two titles is well chosen. 
The name Old Baetrian suggests that the language was limited to the small 
district of Bactria, or at least that it was spoken there ; which is, at the most , 
only an hypothesis, /end, again (originally Aza.inlM\), is not the name of a 
language, as Anquelil Duperron supposed, hut. means “ interpretation ” or 
*' explanation, and is specially applied to the medieval Falllavi translation of 
the Atxvto. Our " Zend-Avesta ” does not mean the Avcshi in the Zend lan¬ 
guage, but is an incorrect transcription of the original expression “Avixt&k-va. 
Zttwl ," i.e. “ the holy text (Aveela) together with the translation.” But, since 
wc still lack sure data to fix the home of this language with any certainty, 
the convenient name of Zend has become generally established in Europe, 
and may lie provisionally retained. But the home of the Zend language was 
certainly in Eastern Iran ; all attempts to seek it further West--- c.g., in 
Media 1 —must be regarded as failures. 

“ Zend is the language of the so-called Avesta* the holy book of the 
Persians, containing the oldest documents of the religion of Zoroaster. Be¬ 
sides this important monument, which is about twice as large as the Iliad and 

1 Cf J. Barincstetcr, Etudes Iraniennes, I. p. 10 , (Paris, 1883 ). 

2 Ah was said above, tin's, and not Zend-Avesta, is the correct title for the original 
text of the Persian Bible. The origin of the word is doubtful, and we cannot point to it 
before the time of the Sassanians. Perhaps it means “ announcement,” “ revelation.” 
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Odyssey put together, we only possess very scanty relics of the Zend language 
in medieval glosses and scattered quotations in Palilavi books. These re¬ 
mains, however, suffice to give a complete insight into the structure of the 
language. Not only amongst Iranian languages, but amongst all the languages 
of the Indo-European group. Zend takes one of the very highest places in 
importance for the comparative philologist. I n ageit* almost rivals 
Sanskrit; in primitive n ess it surpasses t h a t language 
inmany points; it is inf e r i o r o n 1 y i n r e spect of its less 
extensive literature, and because it hasno t b e e n m adc 
the subject of sy s t e m a t i c gr a jn m atical treat ment. The 
age of Zend must be examined in connexion with the age of the Avest-a. 
In its present form the Avesta is not the work of a single author or of any 
one age, but embraces collections produced during a long period. The 
view which became current through Anquetil Duperrori, that the Avesta 
is throughout the work of Zoroaster (in Zend, Zarathushtm), the founder of the 
religion, has long been abandoned as untenable. But the opposite view, 
which is now frequently accepted, that not a single word in the book can lay 
claim to the authorship of Zoroaster, also appears on closer st udy too sweeping. 
In the Avesta two stages of the language are plainly distinguishable, for which 
the supposition of local dialectic variation is not sufficient explanation, but 
which appear rather to he an older and a younger stage in the development 
of the same language. The older is represented in but a small part of the 
whole work, the so-called (hithus or songs. These songs form the true kernel 
of the book Yasna ; l they must have been in existence long before all the 
other parts of the Avesta . throughout the whole of which allusions to them 
occur. These (hlthds arc what they claim to be, and what they are honoured 
in the whole Avesta as being —the actual productions of the Prophet himself 
or of his time. They bear in themselves irrefutable proofs of their authenti¬ 
city, bringing us face to face not with the Zoroaster of the legends but with a 
real person, announcing a new doctrine and way of salvation, no supernatural 
Being assured of victory, as he is represented in later times, but a mere man, 
often himself despairing of his final success, and struggling not with spirits 
and demons but with human obstacles of every sort, in the midst of a society 
of fellow-believers which was yet feeble and in its earliest infancy. It is 
almost impossible that a much later period could have produced such unpre¬ 
tentious and almost depreciatory representations of the deeds and personality 
of the Prophet; certainly nothing of the kind is found out of the (hlthds. I f. 
then, the Gath as reac h b a c k tot h e t i m e o f Z o r o a s t e r , 

1 Tho Avesta is divided into throe parts; (1) Yasna, with an.appendix, Yisparmi. 
a collection of prayers and formulas for divine servico ; (2) Ycndidad, containing direction 
for purification and tho penal code of the ancient Persians ; (3) Khordah-Avesta, or tho 
Small Avesta, containing the Yasht, tho contents of which are for the most part mytho¬ 
logical, with shorter prayers for private devotion. 
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and li e himself, according 1 o the most probable cs t i- 
matejivcd as e a r 1 y a s the 14th c e n t. u r y B. 0 . , t h e ol d e s t 
c o m po ne n t p a r t s o f t li e A v e s t a a r e h a r d 1 y inferior in 
age t o t li e o 1 d e s t V e d i e h v tu n s . The Gathas are still extremely 
rough in style and expression ; the language is richer in forms than the more 
recent Zend ; and the vocabulary shows important differences. The predo¬ 
minance of the long vowels is a marked characteristic, the constant- appearance 
of a long final vowel contrasting with the preference for a final shoot in the 
later speech. 

Sanskrit. Gat-ha. Later Zend. 

abhi (near) aibi aim. 

ihd (work) 7 zlui izha. 

" The clearest evidence of the extreme age of the language of the Gathas 
is its striking resemblance to the oldest Sanskrit, the language of the Vedic 
poems. The Gdthd language (ranch more than the later Zend) and the lan¬ 
guage of the Vedas have a close resemblance, exceeding that of any two Roma¬ 
nic languages ; they seem hardly more than two dialects of one tongue. Whole 
strophes of the Gathas can be turned into good old Sanskrit by the application 
of certain phonetic laws ; for example : — 

Mat ■ vdo * paddish • yd * frasrntd ' tzhaydo. 

Pairijasdi * Mazda' ustdnazastd. 

At ' vdo ’ a*M ' arrdrahydchd * ncmangltd. 

At ' vdo • ranght'ux h * mananyhd * hnnaretdtd , v 

becomes in Sanskrit - - 

” Mann mh paddih yd praerntd Ihd yd h 

Pariyachdi medha uttdvahastah. 

At vet 7 fena ladhrasyacha nairmsu . 

At rd rasor manasah shnrtyd z ’ 1 

* * * * * * * 

• The phonetic system of Zend consists of simple signs which express the 
different shades of sound in the language with great precision. In the vowel 
system a notable feature is the presence of the short vowels e and o, which 
are not found in Sanskrit and Old Persian ; thus the Sanskrit santi, Old 
Persian hantiy. becomes henti in Zend. The use of the vowels is complicated 
by a tendency to combinations of vowels and to epenthesis, i.e.. the trans¬ 
position of weak vowels into the next syllable ; e.y., Sanskrit bharati , Zend 
baraiti (he carries); Old Persian tnargu . Zend mound (Merv); Sanskrit rinakti , 
Zend irinakhli. Tripthongs are Tint uncommon; r.y., Sanskrit a^vebhyas 

1 “ With versos of my making, which now are heard, and with prayerful hands, I 
come before thee. Mazda, and with the sincere humility of the upright man and with the 
believer's song of praise.’* _ 
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(dative plural of a$va, a horse) is in Zend aspaHbyd ; Sanskrit kynoU (he does) 
Zend kerenaoiti. Zend has also a great tendency to insert- irrational vowels* 
especially near liquids ; owing to this the words seem rather inflated; e.g., 
savya (on the left) becomes in Zend Mvaya ; bhrdjati (it glitters), Zend bard- 
zaiti ; gnd (yw!/), Zend gend. In the consonantal system we are struck by 
the abundance of sibilants (* and sh, in three forms of modification, z and zh) 
and nasals (five in number), and by the complete absence of /. A character¬ 
istic phonetic change is that of rl into sh ; e.g v Zend ashu for Sanskrit fta y 
Old Persian arUi (in Arataxerxes); jravashi for Pahlavi fravardin , New Per¬ 
sian ferver (the spirits of the dead). The verb displays a like abundance of 
primary forms with Sanskrit, but the conjugation by periphrasis is only slight¬ 
ly developed. The noun has the same eight cases as in Sanskrit. In the 
Gdthds there is a special ablative, limited, as in Sanskrit, to the “ a ” stems, 
whilst in later Zend the ablative is extended to all the stems indifferently. 

We do not know in what character Zend was written before the time 
of Alexander. From the Sassanian period we find an alphabetic and very 
legible character in use, and derived from Sassanian Pahlavi and closely re¬ 
sembling the later Pahlavi found in books. [The oldest known manuscripts 
are of the 14th century A.D.”] 
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Gushtasp and Zoroaster.* 

We can hardly treat of Gushtasp 1 and his reign, without previously 
speaking of Zoroaster, not merely because the appearance of the Prophet 
is the most important event of that reign, but also because a great part of the 
incidents to be presently described would bo unintelligible, if the acceptance 
of the religion of Zoroaster were not considered as a previous fact. For the 
first time we meet in these obscure ages with a personality of which we can 
ask, whether the historical character does not outweigh the mythological and 
legendary. Zoroaster is, further, a personage frequently named not only by 
Oriental, but also by Western authors. We are, therefore, obliged not to be 
contented regarding his career with the testimony derived from those sources, 
which we have before designated as the only Iranian traditions extant ; but 
we must here add a few supplementary remarks on the authorities for our 
knowledge of the life of Zoroaster. 

The name of Zoroaster was know n to the Greeks and Romans, and is 
often mentioned by them as that of the founder of the Magian religion. If 
we approach the matter more closely, and enquire what those Greeks and 
Romans knew regarding him, we only find in each ease notices which are not 
at all sufficient for a sketch of Zoroaster's life and work. Much less can we 
expect from the classical writers a description of those remote times wherein 
Zoroaster is said to have lived. There are, on the whole, only three writers 
of whom we can avail ourselves with regard to this question, namely, Herodo¬ 
tus, Berosus, and Ktesias. The two first arc trustworthy authors and justly 
deserve to lx? relied upon ; but Herodotus has not named Zoroaster at all, and 
Berosus, of whose writings we have only a few fragments, has perhaps men¬ 
tioned him by name, but this cannot lx* affirmed with certainty. As regards 
Ktesias, his accounts are generally considered to be unreliable. So much may 
here be sufficient by w'ay of preliminary remark concerning those writers of 
whom we shall speak more fully later on. 

Our Oriental sources are far more complete than the Western ones, and 
also deserve to be described somewhat more in detail. In the Persian Cunei¬ 
form Inscriptions the name of Zoroaster is nowhere mentioned ; and even if 
it be probable that he was already known in the time of Darius, such a belief 
will have to be proved from internal evidence. So frequently does the Avesta 
mention the founder of the Mazdayasndn religion, that it is self-evident that 
the accounts given in his book respecting the Iranian founder of religion, have 
for us a peculiar significance. With these accounts are linked those notices, 
partly also valuable, whieli are given in later Parsi writings on the life of 

* Translated from the German of Dr. F, Von SpiegelT "Kranische Alterthmnakuride 
Vol. 1. bk. 11. chap. II. pp. ft68-710. 

1 It is well known that this name takes the form Vista ^pa in Old-Porsian and Old- 
Bactrian, and is identical with the Greek form llystanpc*. 
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Zoroaster, and which must be at least partially based on more ancient 
accounts. The information afforded by Mahomedan writers, hitherto availed 
of, like Hamza and the author of Mujmil, is indeed not very copious, though 
not without some value. The same may also be said respecting the account 
of Shalirastani, who has noticed Zoroaster to some extent in his work on 
religious parties and philosophical schools. 

Special attention, however, respecting this period must be paid to the 
Book of Iranian Kings, viz., the Hhahndmeh. It mast be observed that the 
particular sections, which describes the work of Zoroaster and a portion of 
the reign of (lushtasp, does not belong to Firdusi, but to the more ancient 
poet Dakiki, who had commenced to write this portion of the Book of Kings, 
but, owing to his violent death, was cut .short in his work, before he had yet 
finished more than a thousand couplets. Now Firdusi states that Dakiki 
appeared to him in a dream, and requested him to embody his unfinished 
work in the Book of Kings, with which request Firdusi complied. This en¬ 
tire portion of the Book of Kings (which extends from page 1065 to 1108 of 
M. Macau’s edition), cannot, therefore, be regarded as proceeding from Firdusi. 
However, as Firdusi does not express himself very enthusiastically regarding 
Dakiki in the concluding words to that part, it can hardly have been his vene¬ 
ration for the deceased poet, which prompted him to enlarge his work. The 
true reasons air not, however, difficult to penetrate. The secure position 
which Mahmud of Gazni had conferred upon the poet Firdusi to enable him to 
finish undisturbed his great work, proved a source of envy to the courtiers 
They attempted to raise suspicion against the poet in the mind of his patron, 
and especially maligned him by saying that his great enthusiasm for the tra¬ 
ditionary lore of the nation was due to his inclination towards the old religion 
of the country. The suspicion of not being an orthodox Moslem would have 
appeared monstrous in the eyes of so fanatical a king as Mahmud was, and 
for a poet made thus suspect a description of the life and acts of Zoroaster 
was an extremely delicate task. Firdusi, by ostensibly taking up the work 
of his predecessor, which directly treated of that very life of the Iranian Pro¬ 
phet, evaded all difficulties. While he fully secured himself by that device, it 
cannot be denied that he also did his best for us. 

As is well known Dakiki was never converted to Islamism. He belonged 
to the old religion of the country, and bad not the least reason to describe the 
life and the exploits of his I^rophcts otherwise* than they were known to him. 
Consequently, we can believe ourselves entitled to consider the account of 
Zoroaster in the Book of Kings as a true representation of the view which 
people had at that time in Iran of the work of the Prophet, at all events a 
truer one than that which Firdusi would have been able to offer or justified in 
offering. The peculiar features of this description by Dakiki arc the Bud¬ 
dhistic elements, which appear to have a place in the Zoroastrian belief, and 
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then again the hostile feeliug against the religion of Zoroaster, which we shall 
treat of more fully in due course. It is as easy to explain the one as the other. 
We know that, in the period after Alexander, Buddhism was powerful in 
Eastern Iran, and that it counted its confessors as far as Tabcrisfcau. It is 
especially certain that many Buddhist priests were found in Bactria. 1 This 
state of things, which began perhaps in the first century before Christ, lasted 
till the seventh century A.D., when the ap|>earanee of Islamism alone cut 
short the development of Buddhism in Kabul and Bactria ; and it is in that 
period that we will have to place the rise of the Zarathushtra-legend in the 
form in which it is presented to us by Dakiki. It is natural enough that the 
adherents of the doctrine of Zoroaster did not regard with favour the as¬ 
tonishingly rapid progress which the Buddhist religion made in Bactria and the 
adjoining countries ; but it is also obvious that in spite thereof they were in¬ 
clined to accept several peculiarities of the new religion, when they found it 
convenient to do so. All these circumstances show that the Oriental legend 
of Zoroaster is throughout transmitted to us in its Baetrian form. 

If we now consider more closely this remarkable character, who was des¬ 
tined to play so important a part in Iranian intellectual life, 2 we shall have 
to say a few words first with reference to his name. Among the ancients he 
usually appears under the name Zwpo^S/ios, and from this form has originat¬ 
ed the current form Zoroaster, which name we have also here retained as thus 
generally intelligible. Only Diodorus calls him bv the name of Z zbpzoo-rvjs* 
probably on the authority of Ktesias. Among the later writers we also find 
the name-forms ZZ xtidfos, and Z zpzto^s ; but M. Windischmann appeal's 
to me to have proved that by the latter names is meant, not Zoroaster, but an 
Assyrian, who is said to have been the so-called teacher of Pythagoras. The 
most ancient Iranian form that we know of his name is pronounced Zarathmh- 
tra , and with it the Greek Ztopozvr pos does not quite harmonize. It must be 
presumed that the Western nations hod a somewhat diffeient form of the 
name, which may perhaps have sounded Zarauslra, and from this we may 
trace its Greek version. All the Oriental forms of the name go back to the 
original Zarathnsktra , by which the Armenian Zardmht may In* accounted 
for. In Huzvaresh the forms are Zertuskl and Zarluhshl ; in Modem Persian 
the most usual are Zardusht and Zarduhasht. Other less common variations 
have been collected by M. Windischmann. 4 

It has been found not less difficult to arrives at the precise meaning of the 
name than it has been to fix its original form. The explanation transmitted 

1 Vide the proofs in Lassen, Ind. AUerthnnivkunde, If. p. 1075. 

3 For the following, compare WindiHclimann, Zorountr. Studien , p. 44. 

3 According to Lagard ((fexammelte A bjumdlumjen, p. 47), it might be read 
Xaothrausies in Diodorus. 

t Ziirtusht , Zaradufujshty Zdrtuhaaht , Zurhueht , Zaraluaht , Zarnduskt, Zartushl 
Zdrdusht , Zdrduhasht, Zarahtusht, ZarahdusU even Zardisht , Zardutht , ( Zor . Studien, p. 45). 
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to us by the ancients, which, it is presumed, proceeds from Demon, and ac¬ 
cording to which the word signifies the same as dorpoSJr*/*, which Bochart 
supposed to be dorp Serin/*, lias long been rejected as unreliable. With regard 
to the explanation of the native form Zamthmhlra, to which all attempts at 
interpretation are now entirely confined, no one has hitherto come to any 
conclusion, not even concerning the language according to which the name 
should be explained. Mr. George Rawlinson, however, lias very recently 
attempted to explain it by means of the Semitic languages ; assuming Ziru 

Itslilar as the original form, Ziru might be the Semetic yVYfi seed, descen¬ 
dant, ’ Inhkir the name of the planet Venus. Of course the explanation is 
nearer and more probable if one endeavein's to interpret it through the Ira¬ 
nian languages, but, even with the aid of interpretations based on them, one 
cannot lay claim to absolute certainty. The explanation of Dr. F. Muller 
appears to me to be the most probable, according to which Zaralhuvhlra would 
mean “ possessing courageous camels/' 1 The word should, on this supposi¬ 
tion, be altered to Zaralmhlra —the change of a t into ih is likewise witnessed 
in the Gathas in some other examples, especially in such words in which a 
follows L Besides, other names also prove that the Iranians made use of the 
word usktra, ‘•camel/’ in the formation of proper names (for instance Frasfia- 
ostra ). As already said, even this interpretation is not perfectly reliable. 

As regards the age in which Zoroaster probably flourished, we shall hard¬ 
ly be able to arrive at more certainty than in the ease of Ills name and its 
meaning. To what period Zoroaster belongs, according to the view of Orien¬ 
tal authorities, is already known from our previous inquiries concerning the 
chronology of the legendry history regarding him. According to these autho¬ 
rities, Zoroaster belongs to the middle portion of the duration of the world 
since the creation of the human race, or 9,000 years after the creation of the 

1 [F. Mull or, ZvndttttulieHr, part L, Vienna, 18t>3, pp. 3-7 : — 

“ The name of the groat prophet of 1 ho Iranians, whom we commonly call Zoroaster, 
according to the Greek form Zw/maSrp/s* is pronounced Zaruthash Ira in the language in 
which ho himself spoke. Its true etymological meaning is a matter of conjecture only. 

“The modem adherents of the Prophet interpret the name, according to the modem 
Persian form Zardushl or Zurluxht , ^ ^ jj — UJ $ meaning ‘a gold star.’ Should 

this explanation ho traced to Old-Bactrian, in which zairi corresponds to the first part 

zar, ‘gold/ while the name of the star Tishtar must stand for the second 

part limht, duxhl, ‘a star,’ we must substitute for Zartuxhl, a different form, zairi lishtrya, 
which boars but little resemblance to the real form of tho name Zaralhuxhim . 

“ Ail etymology based on the form Zaralhauhlra itself, is given by Bumoiif, the founder 
of Zend studies,. (Comm, stir le Yagna XII.), who analyzes the word into zarath and wshtfra, 
and explains it by ‘ julvoa carnelox habeas .’ Of these component parts the second can now 
bo shown to have tho meaning ‘ camel ’ in tho stock of tho Old-Baetrian language, and 

can also be compared with the second part- •»«>.>* ‘ horse : in analogous proper names 
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world. We also know that, according to Iranian dogmatics, a thousand 
years cannot yet have fully elapsed since his death, for otherwise a new pro- 

such as Vfahtfispa, Kcreadapa , Pouriiahaspa , Hacchataspa . However, as regards the 
first part zarath, Hang justly remarks that it cannot bear the meaning ‘ yellow ’ (for, 
as is well known, ‘yellow ' is denoted in Old-Buctrian by zairila, and in modern Persian 
by zard ); but it must bo the form of a present participlo, (Old-Boclrian 2arat=Skr. harat, 
jar at). Thus the moaning suggested by Burnouf is likewise inadmissible, on account of 
the objections to the first part of the compound name lie suggests. 

“ Allot her meaning, which, if 1 mistake not, is suggested by Roth, is that of Zara - 
thuslra as ‘a goldsmith.’ But a two fold objection, phonetic as well as practical, might 
be urged against it. Jf we adopt this meaning, we must divide the word into zara and 
tkimhtm, and explain zara to bo * gold.’ However, this form eaiuiot bo proved to exist in 
Oid-Bactrian, where the word for ‘gold’ is invariably pronounced so?‘n=Skr. hari. 
Again, the second part, thu^htra, presupposes a violent contraction os well as a lengthening 

of the suffix., of the word (thworeahlarc ); both these forms, moreover, have 

nothing analogous to them in Old-Bactrian. Now, as regards tho practical objections, 
I believe, they are still weightier. As is well known the A vesta everywhere speaks only of 

three orders : priests ^ warriors ^), and husbandmen 

but we do not find any mention of handicraftsmen in the oldest fragments, still Jess of 
artists who devoted themselves to the manufacture of such an article of luxury as gold [ ?j. 
Now if we suppose Zarathushtra to have received this name either on account of his own 
vocation or of that of his father, we shall hove to make an assumption which is inconsis¬ 
tent with the sacred writings and external evidences, a net which could only be based upon 
the etymology above proposed. We must-, therefore, also reject this etymology, which 
identifies Zarathushtra as a goldsmith. 

“ A derivation founded on the analysis of tlie word into zarath and uahtra is proposed 
by Haug in his Gdthda, vol. II. p. 240. The first part admits of three significations : 
(1) ‘growing old,’ (Skr. jurat), which is rejected as being evidently inappropriate; (2) 
‘heart,’ (Skr. Iird); (.*1) ‘praise-singing,’ (Skr. rjarat). The second part uahtra , however, 
is not rendered by 4 camel,’ but explained to he a contraction of uttara ‘excellent.’ Zara¬ 
thushtra, therefore, is either 4 he who lias an excellent heart,’ or what seems better— 4 the 
excellent panegyric poet or singer,’ according as we determine upon the one or tho other 
meaning of the word zarath. 

44 Both these etymologies also present phonetic as well as practical difficulties. If 
we regard the former, tho identification of zarath with zarad, and also of the latter with 

( zrredhaetn ), is striking ; for its identity with Skr. hjil is disputed in the pas¬ 
sages cited by Haug (Yasna XLIJi. 11 ; XXXI. 1 ; ada . maahyajahu . zarazddiliah ;~~yoi . 
zarazddo . fujhrn . Mazda i), wherein zaraz occurs as tho first part of a composite word. 
We might suggest haraa with the same, if not with greater justice (Benfey, Glossar zum 
Samaveda , p. 20(i). Again tho identity of th with d still ronmins doubtful, oven if wo 
concede that zaraz and h >d are identical. 

44 In just the same way it is difficult to identify uahlm with uttara , because, even if 
wo allow the elimination of a, for which, indeed, there is no authority,- since this change 
is novor witnessed in the suffix faro,—wo should also expect tho form aqtru, just as basta 
~bad }-ta, and duula—dath r la. It happens, however, that the form zarath uahlm, as 
against the faulty znrathuatm, is on the one hand attested as the correct one ; while, on 
the other, it is only the former, and not the latter, that can be the result of new forms 
with ah or t. 

“ Besides these phonetic difficulties, there is also a practical one with reference to 
the name. When Haug interprets the name as * an excellent praise-singer,’ and therewith 
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phet should have already appeared. 1 That we cannot with such data under¬ 
take to describe chronologically the life of Zoroaster, needs no further proof. 
Let us see whether the accounts of our Western writers help us to any lietter 
result. 

The age of Zoroaster lias been of late the object of searching inquiries. 2 
The oldest Western writer, who mentions Zoroaster, is Xanthus of Sardis, 
who Is said to have placed Zoroaster GOO years (according to others G,000 
years) before the fall of Xerxes. Should the, first of these statements be cor¬ 
rect, Zoroaster must have flourished about 1080 years before Christ. As 
Pliny (//. N. XXX. 1, 2) informs us, Eudoxus and Aristotle place Zoroaster 
6,000 years before the death of Plato ( i.e . 6350 13.0.), while Hermodorus, who 
was a disciple of Plato, following Eudoxus and Aristotle, fixes upon 5,000 
years before the Trojan war {i.e., 6100 13.0.). With the latter statement 
Plutarch also agrees (the “ Isid /’ cli. 48), as well as Hermippus, according 
to the testimony of Pliny. Whether I3erosus has named this Zoroaster must 
remain doubtful, and even if the name Zoroaster really occurred in his writ¬ 
ings, ho may not have meant thereby the founder of the Iranian religion, but 
as I believe, a king of the same name. M. Windischmann has already fully 
discussed 3 tho statement of Porphyrins, that Zoroaster was probably the 

observer that the chanting of hymns in the (hit has plays an important part, and that 
Zarathushtra appears himself as a poet, he of course spoaks of the Prophet and of the 
religious founder. It must then be assumed that Zarathushtra was not the real name, 
but only a title of honour given to the founder of the Varsi religion ; but this assumption 
is not confirmed by the sacred writings. If the name is not a mere title of honour but a 
real name which belonged to the Prophet from his childhood, such a supposition cannot 
bo supported by any analogy ; for, if we examine the old Persian proper names occurring 
in the A vesta and elsewhere, we do not find among them any which could have been formed 
in a similar way, especially taking into consideration Zarathushtra *s high spiritual excel¬ 
lence. 

1 Some Christian writers, like Abui Faraj (Histdynast, ed. Pococke, p. 33), and Euty- 
chius (Annal od. Soldon, p. 2(52), affirm that Zoroaster lived under Smerdes and Gambyses. 
This opinion seems to originate from the Mahomadans, in which case perhaps 1,000 years 
might have elapsed before the appearance of Muhammod. perhaps the prophet whom the 
Iranians had expected at that period. 

2 Windischmann, Zor. Sludivn, pp. 270, 274. 270, 28;3, 201, 302 : Rapp, Zeil«rhrift dvr 
DMO. vo1. XIX. p. 22. 

3 Windischmann, Zoroast. Studivn, p. 201. 

“ The interpretation of the name Zarathushtra as ‘ the most excellent panegyric poet,’ 
was later on abandoned by Haug himself, (Essays, 1st ed. 1802, p. 2f>2, Note), who adopted 
another instead. According to this view the name may be supposed to mean ‘the most 
oxcellent director or guard ion.’ In this case we have the first part zaratlrsz Skr. jurat 
‘ old,* whilst the second part bears the same meaning as above. Against this explanation 
the same difficulties may be urged as before ; and we should certainly again set forth the 
same objections, wero it not that Haug regards the name Zarathushtra as, indeed, only 
an appellation, perhaps denoting 4 a higli-priest,’ But, according to this assumption, the 
proper name of the founder of the Parsi religion would then be quite unknown, which is 
plainly inconsistent with the testimony of tho sacred writings and tho oldest tradition 
of the Parsis on the one hand, and the history of different religions on the other. Again, 
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teacher of Pythagoras, and might ho placed, therefore, in the sixth century 
before the Christian era. The same writer has also proved that ZafipxTos 
named by Porphyrins cannot be our Zoroaster. Agathias tells us that Zoroas¬ 
ter lived under a king Hystaspcs, but it is not clear whether the latter was the 
father of Darius or not. Naturally, Agathias here means Vishtaspa or Gush- 
tasp ; he may even have had before him the same legend reflecting Zoroaster 
which we read at the present day. Suidas even distinguishes between two 
different Zoroasters, one of whom is said to have lived 500 years (5,000 years 
may be read) before the Trojan war : the other is said to have been an astro¬ 
nomer, who lived in the* age of Ninus. On these statements of Suidas very 
little reliance ean be placed. One here sees clearly that he found in his 
sources of information different statements respecting Zoroaster, which he 
was unable to reconcile with one another, and which lie endeavoured to bring 
into harmony by distinguishing in this manner between two persons of the 
same name. How one should act on these contradictory testimonies, it is 
not difficult to indicate. Dr. Rapp 1 has justly remarked that the accounts 
which place the age of Zoroaster about 0,000 years back, are of little impor¬ 
tance, since it is incredible that at that time chronicles could have been avail¬ 
able, which safely followed up the history of the past five or six thousand 
veal’s. These statements can thus prove no more than that even at the time 
when they were made, Zoroaster was not known to be a historical personage. 

the existence of several Znrathnshtrns will have to he proved, a point which could neither 
be supported by the scriptures nor by the legends. 

“My opinion is that in order to give a correct interpretation of the name, wo must 
first analyze it into its elementary parts, and then try to justify our explanation by proper 
analogies. If we now examine the name, which is no doubt a compound word, wo must 
unquestionably divide it into zarath and ash/w. The latter word can in this ease, as 
elsewhere, only denote a ‘ camel,’ while the form zarath, as Hang has already correctly 
observed, cannot blit bo a present participle. 

“Thus tho quostion is only one regarding the correct meaning. The simplest way 
would be to trace zarath to the Old Indian root Jutr ‘ to take, to gain anything as booty,’ 
and the word would then mean, just as bharad raja and jamad-ayni, ‘obtaining camels 

I 

as booty' { rf ■ ‘having horses won or conquered ’). Hut T prefer to take 

zarath as a present participle from the root har=<jhar, from which also comes the word 
haras, ‘ glowing fire,' then 8 wrath ’ (haras krodhandma). Accordingly, Zamthushtra must 

mean ‘possessing courageous camels,’ (compare ‘having lean horses,’ 

j»gA3ii ‘having shaggy’ horses’). This simple explanation is also intelligibly 

supported by the constant occurrence in (Ireek as well as in Persian, of such names as 
contain ‘ horse ? in the second part. That the camel was a domestic animal like 

the hoise, among the ancient Persians, appears most dearly from Vend. XV r . (>8 seq. ; it 
was oven regarded as a more costly animal than the horse. (Comp. Vend. XIV. 50-53). 

“ Now as regards the epithet ‘ courageous ’ applied to camels, T refer my readers to 
tho excellent description of them in Tarafah Muallaqah, verses 11 seq” Tr . n.] 

1 Rapp, ZfUtm O. vol. XIX. p. 25. 
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As regards the statements of Xanthus, their accuracy has been questioned, 
and though the reasons, which caused this doubt are not solid, 1 so much is 
indeed certain, that this chronology is not reliable. As Xanthus places Zoroas¬ 
ter 6,000 years before the expedition of Xerxes, wc need not waste time on 
his statement; but more than this, even when he places him only 600 years 
before this period, it is still more than doubtful whether his historical proofs 
extended even so far back. There remains only Ktesias, according to whose 
statement Zoroaster seems to fall into the same period with Ninus. But, 
leaving aside the fact that the testimony of Ktesias is generally not much to 
be relied upon, we must also doubt whether he really meant the Iranian foun¬ 
der of religion by the Bactrian king Zoroaster, of whom he may have spoken, 
or only a king of that name. After a review of the different statements re¬ 
corded in Western writings, it will not surprise any one, if we give it as our 
opinion that neither Occidental nor Oriental testimony yields us any sure 
ground on which to fix the age of Zoroaster. In this view MM. Gutschmid 8 
and Rapp 3 have already preceded us. 

Still more material than the question regarding the name and the period 
of Zoroaster, is that concerning his native country, on account of the impor¬ 
tant conclusions which can be drawn from the answer to the latter. How¬ 
ever, it will scarceley be ever possible to arrive at quite a certain result on 
this point. We begin our review of the several notices which lie before us of 
the native land of Zoroaster, with the Westerns and especially with Ktesias, 
not only because he is one of the most ancient historians, but also because 
he has a certain importance from the fact that a number of other writers have 
followed him. According to the historical account of Ktesias, which Diodo¬ 
rus has preserved for us, Ninus is said to have, with 1,700,000 foot and 
210,000 horse, invaded Bactria where the king of the land, Oxyartes, awaited 
him with 400,000 men. Victorious in the beginning, the Bactrian king had in 
the end to give way to superior power, and was obliged to retire to his capital, 
where he was then defeated by Ninus with the assistance of Semiramis. In 
the account of Diodorus there does not at all occur, as we find, the 
name of Zoroaster. It is true, the name of the Bactrian king 

does not everywhere appear as Oxyartes ; several manuscripts 
also give instead E£*opr»js, other Xxdprtj^ and Zzoprys, but in none do we 
meet with Zojpodorpjf<s. Nor is it Jess probable that the name may have been 
thus pronounced originally. We still possess fragments of a historiographer, 
Kephalion, 4 who has confessedly made use of Ktesias concerning the same 
story, and he expressly gives the name of king Zoroaster in a tradition at 

l WindiHchmann, Zoroasl . Studien , pp. 268-275. 

3 Beitrdge Zur Geschichtr des alten Orients , p. 00. 

3 Rapp, Zddm G. vol. XIX, p. 26. 

4 Kephalion in Eusebius Chron . arm 1, 43 ed. Auchcr ; — “ Lncipio scribere de. 
quibus el alii cormnemorarunt atque inprimis tillanteus Leshim Ctesiasque G nidi us, dtinde 
Herodotus Alicarnassus. Primurn Asiae imperarunt Assy Hi > ex quibus crat Ninus Belt 

50 
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least, to him who is called by Diodorus, Oxyartes. With him Eusebius 1 
and Theo* agree. After them Arnobius 3 and finally the Berosian Sibyl, whom 
we shall mention hereafter, also place Zoroaster in Bactria. 

As all the reports just enumerated associate Ninus with a king Zoroaster, 
it appears, indeed, as though the name of Oxyartes had been erroneously sub¬ 
stituted for that of Zoroaster in the text of Diodorus. That even Ktesias 
eould have meant by the Zoroaster named by him the founder of the Iranian 
religion, can by no means be confidently asserted, us the entire narrative has 
evidently undergone transformation in a later age. This becomes extremely 
clear when we compare the text of Diodorus with that of Arno bins ; they both 
refer to the same facts ; but whilst, according to the story of the first, two 
kings fight against each other with overwhelming forces, according to the 
second, Ninus appears as the representative of the Chaldean, Zoroaster as 
that of the Bactrian Magi. Since, however, in the account of Diodorus there 
is no allusion to Zoroaster’s religious character, in spite of its being really the 
most complete re|X)rt, it appears to me very probable that the mention made 
by Ktesias was only with reference to a king Zoroaster, and that the same was 
changed later on into the Magus. Besides, there is to a certain degree an in¬ 
consistency in calling anybody a Magus and at the same time a Bactrian. 

(flliutt), cujus regni aetale res quatn plurimac. relebcrrimaeque vlrtutes gestae Juerunt. Posted 
his adj ideas profert etiam gear rat tones Semiratnidis alque. (narral) tie Zoroastri Magi Pact rift* 
norum regis debellatione a Semiramide ; nee non tempus Nini. hi I. atmos fuissc , alque tie 
obitu ejus. Post quern quum regnasset Semiramis, mnro Babyloncm circnmdcdU ad tandem 
Jormam, qua a plerisqae dictum est: (Jlesia nimirum et Zenone Herodotoque nee non aliis 
ipso rum poster is. Delude etiam apjtaralum belli Scmiramklis ad versus Judos ejitsdemque 
cladem et fugam narral , rfr.” “ I proceed to write of matters which others also have 
treated, especially Ellanicus Lesbian and Ctesias the Cnidian, and also Herodotus of Hali¬ 
carnassus. The Assyrians first ruled Asia. Among them was Xiuus, son of Lehrs, during 
the time of whoso reign the most numerous exploits were achieved and the most glorious 
virtues displayed. Next after these lie mentions also the generations of Semiramis, and 
describes the re!>clliou against Semi rami s of Zoroaster, the Magus king of the Hadrians. 
He Hays that the term of Ninus’s reign was fifty-two years and speaks of his death. Semi - 
minis reigned after him, and surrounded Babylon with a wall exactly as descriljed by most 
authors, by Ctosias in |>articular, by Zeno and Herodotus and others after them. He 
moreover describes the preiHiratious of Semi ram is for the war against the Indians, her 
defeat and fight, &<:•./’ This event is also recorded by Syncelius in quite a similar maimer. 

Eusebius, Chrort . IV. 35 ed. Auchcr : " Zo roast res Magus rex liaelriaucrum clams 

habetur admrsus quern Ninus dimieavitP fc ‘ Zoroaster the Magus, king of the Hadrians, 
against whom Ninus fought, is considered famous/' Praep. Kv. X. 0. ‘ k Over whom (the 
Hadrians) Zoroaster reigned/' 

3 Progymtuist: —“ Zoroaster was the king of the Hadrians. ...” 

VJ' Arnob. atlv. gent. I. 5. :—“ Ut inter Assyria* et Unctrianos Nino quondam Zoroas - 
treqm ductoribus non tantumjerro dimicaretur et viribus , verum etiam mug ids el Chaldaeorum 
ex recondite disciplinis, invidia nostra have Jail “Has this feud of ours been like the 
war between the Assyrians and the Hadrians under Zoroaster ami Ninus, in which strength 
and arms were not only used but also incantation and t lie mystic arts of the Chaldeans ? n 
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Hence I am inclined to doubt whether we can quote Ktcsias as an authority 
for the opinion that Zoroaster had his home in Bactria. We must, however, 
admit that we are in no case inclined to rely much on the assertions of this 
historian. 

Besides those' already cited, there still remain some ancient authorities 
who regard Zoroaster as a Bactrian, without allowing one to affirm that they, 
too, have borrowed their statements from Ktesias. But such authorities 
belong to a late period. One of these is Agathias (L. II., 24 ed. Nieb.), an¬ 
other Ammianus Mareellinus (XXIII. 6. 32). Both these writers recognize? 
in Zoroaster not a king but the founder of a religion ; both place him under 
a king Hystaspes. The former observes that wo cannot tell whether this 
Hystaspes was the father of Darius or not, the latter on the contrary expli¬ 
citly calls him the father of Darius. It appears to me very probable, not to 
say certain, that both these authors had the knowledge which we still possess 
at the present day as to the life of Zoroaster, namely, the fact that he flourish¬ 
ed under a king Vishtdspa or Gushtasp. If Ammianus recognized in this 
Vishtdspa, Hystaspes the father of Darius, who was alone known 
to him, we think such recognition very natural, but just as incorrect as his 
representing Zoroaster as a Bactrian, because he heard that the latter had 
worked in Bactria. 

Besides, it is not at all the general view of antiquity that Zoroaster was a 
Bactrian; a whole series of authorities look upon him as a Mede or a Persian. 
Iir support of the view that Zoroaster was a Mede the authority of Berosus 
may perhaps be cited. This writer has composed a work which is mentioned 
by the ancients under the title of XoAS^Vcrf or Tia/hvW ixkA. In estimating the 
value of this work of Berosus ancient authors arc full of praise, in which mo¬ 
dern writers also participate. An unfortunate fate has followed the book, 
not only in that it is last, but also in the fact that the few fragments preserved 
are not transmitted to us in their original form, hut have passed through 
several hands before reaching us. With justice does the latest publisher, 1 
therefore, observe 

“ Pragmenta satis ampla prae ceteris seroarunt Josephus , Clemens 
Alexandrinus , Eusebius , Syncellus. Quorum tamen ne unus quidem ipsos Berosi 
libros inspexisse videtur (corny). M. von Niebuhr, Geschichte Assurs, p. 12). 
Syncellus ex Eusebio , vel secuti Eusebius sua hausit ex Africano ; Africanus ex 
Alexandro Polyhistore , hie ex Apollodoro ut videtur. Eodem Polyhistore usus 
fuerit Josephus , etsi mentionem fontis injicere omisit. Clemens Alexandrinus 
oh oculos habuit Jubam Mauritanium qui Btrasi Ubrum in Assyriis historiis 
excerpsisse videtur. Igitur quum per tot manus migraverint quae ad nos 
perdurarunt fragmenta , haud miraberis variis modis verba Berosi deformata esse, 
cavendumque ne Beroso imputemus quae sunt imputanda excerptoribus” 

l Vd. C. Mttller, Fragmcvta Hist. Grace. IT. p, 490, 
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<e Fairly large fragments have been preserved, especially by Josephus, 
Clemens Alexandrians, Eusebius, S 311 cel]us. But not one of them seems to 
have examined Berosus’ original works. Syncellus has borrowed from Euse¬ 
bius, or like Eusebius from Africanus, Africanus from Alexander Polyhistor, 
and he apparent^ from Appolodorus. Josephus must have made use of the 
same Polyhistor, although he has omitted to mention his authority. Cle¬ 
mens Alexandrinus had before him Juba, the Mauritanian, who seems to have 
quoted from the book of Boros us in his Assyrian histories. As, therefore, the 
fragments which survive have passed through so many hands it is not to be 
wondered at that the words of Berosus have been mutilated in various wa 3 F s, 
and care must be taken not to ascribe to Berosus what should be imputed to 
those who quote him 

It also appears that from this particular Berosus a Sibylla Berosiana, who 
tanks far lower than the former, is to be distinguished. Upon this our autho¬ 
rity speaks as follows :— 

“ Dubinin vix est, quin alium quandam Berosum Sibyllae pattern eum his¬ 
toric*) Justinus (cf. Justinus Martyr Cohort, c. 39) confindent. Quem errorem 
facile excusaveris, si verutn est , quod sane versimillimum est , ipsum Berosum 
Sibyllae istius Berosianae in historiis suis meminisse . Nam quae ex Sibylla 
narrat Alexander Polyhistor dc turns Babylonicae aedificio vix aliunde quarn ex • 
Nostri libris petita fuerint.” 

“ There is scarcely any doubt that Justin has confounded with the histo¬ 
rian some other Berosus, the father of Sibylla. This error can easily be ex¬ 
cused, if it be true, as seems indeed mast probable, that Berosus himself has 
in his history made mention of that Sibylla, daughter of Berosus. What 
Alexander Polyhistor borrows from Sibylla, concerning the building of the 
Tower of Babylon, could scarcely* have been collected from other sources than 
the books of our Berosus . 5,2 

Much more severely docs M. von Niebuhr express himself :—“ The ex¬ 
tract concerning the Sibyl of the Tower ought to be strictly separated from 
those taken from Berosus, since it is not cited as a Berosian one. Nor should 
wo allow ourselves to be deceived when Moses Chorenensis says, whilst quoting 
a similar passage, that the same is to be found in the Berosian Sibyl. Besides 
the confused legends, which connect Berosus with a Sibyl, there is no indica¬ 
tion that the so-called Chaldean had any other than a Jewish origin .” 1 2 3 

Now amongst the fragments which originate from the genuine Berogus, 
there is one in particular that must attract our attention. It is preserved for 

1 C. Miiller, Fragmenta Hist, Qraec, II. p. 495. 

2 M. von Niebuhr, Oesehichte Assurs, p. 470. 

8 Ibid, pp. 491-494. 
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as in a two-fold, but somewhat contadic.tory form, first in the Armenian trans¬ 
lation of Eusebius, and again in Syncellus. I quote here the passage in 
question as given in Petermann’s translation 1 :— 

From Xisuthros and from the Deluge and until the Mareans (Medians) 
took Babylonia, Polyhistor counts on the whole 80 kings, ami makes mention 
of every one by name from the works of Kerosus , and the years of all these kings 
he comprises in a period of 33,091 years. After these kings, according to those 
writers , the Medians, as they were so powerful, collected an army against 
Babylon, in order to capture it, and to set up as rulers tyrants of their own. 
Then he determines also the names of the Median tyrants numbering 8 and 

their years 224, and again 11 kings and.years 4, then also the tyrants 

of the Chaldeans, 49 kings and 458 years.” 2 

The author mentioned by Syncellus differs from this on several essential 
points. While there arc 49 Chaldean kings according to Eusebius, Syncellus 
only mentions two of them and names 84 Median kings, then Zoroaster and 
7 Chaldean kings. Hence M. C. Midler says :— 

“ Qui apud Eusebium ponuninr octo tyramii Mali, numero respondent 
Zoroastro ejusque snccessoribus se.ptem 

<4 The eight tyrants found in Eusebius answer in number to Zoroaster 
and his seven successors.” 

The number of years, however, does not correspond. Syncellus assigns 
to his Medians only 190 years, while Eusebius gives 224 to his eight Median 
kings. On this point M. von Niebuhr remarks as follows 3 :—“ As regards 
the statement of Syncellus, that Polyhistor has called only the two first kings 
Chaldean and the remaining 84 Medians, the version of Eusebius is clearly 
the genuine one. Syncellus has evidently not transcribed from Eusebius, 
but from another chronographer, probably Africanus. The author may, like 
Syncellus, have passed over the second, dynasty—Syncellus in that passage 
mentions the first dynasty as being followed by Zoroaster and a Chaldean 
dynasty—and may have brought the medians into the first dynasty in the 
place of the 84 kings whose names Eusebius has not given. However, this 
author, mentioned by Syncellus, may also have been honest, (which we would 
so much the more willingly believe, as he could scarcely have been anybody 
else than Africanus), and the Medians may have originated merely in a mis¬ 
understanding.” Further on M. von Niebuhr sa\s regarding the reciprocal 
relation of the two accounts 4 :—Evidently he (Syncellus) also admits in the 
place of the second Median dynasty of Berosus his 84 Median kings of the first 

1 Tho italicized words arc not those of Tierosiw, hut of Eusebius. They are given 
in Klammer as additions of the translator. 

2 Cf Miiller, Hist,. Oraec. Fr. II. p. 503. 

2 Vide MiiUer, Hist. Oraec . Fr. II. p, 403. 

4 Rapp, Zddtn G. vol. XIX, p. 28. 
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dynasty, and Zoroaster and his second dynasty of 7 Chaldean kings with 190 
years’ interval, in the abovcmentioned passage, in the place of the third and 
fourth dynasties of Berosus.” This view appears to me, likewise, the most 
probable ; yet there is no doubt, that we can also understand this matter, as 
M. C. Muller, in the passage quoted above, and after him Dr. Rapp 1 have 
done, viz,, that Zoroaster and the 7 Chaldean kings stand in the place of the 
8 Medians of Eusebius. As we have nothing to do with Babylonian history 
this question has little importance for us. What principally interest us is 
the name Zoroaster ; no matter whether Berosus meant by it a Median or a 
Babylonian king. It is proved at all events that the name Zoroaster already 
occurred at a very early period, and certainly in Media itself or westward of 
Media. 


But the question now arises, whether we have a right to affirm that Bero¬ 
sus has mentioned the name Zoroaster. M. von Niebuhr believes, that Boro- 
sua has not done so, but I see no ground at all for this assumption. On the 
contrary, it appeal's to me quite possible that Africanus (or whoever else may 
have been the chronographer consulted by Syncellus) found the name Zoroas¬ 
ter in his evidently very hasty review of the notices of Berosus, introducing 
the same in his report, since Eusebius explicitly remarks, that Berosus has 
given the names of the Median kings. This is my principal ground for re¬ 
garding the Zoroaster mentioned here as a Median, because it is nowhere 
stated that.Berosus has also given the names of the Chaldean kings. On the 
contrary, this Median king, likewise the founder of the Iranian religion, named 
by Berosus, need not necessarily have been any other than the Bactrian king 
of the same name mentioned by Ktesias. In opposition to Berosus, the Bero- 
sian Sibyl, referred to by Moses of Khorni, actually places Zoroaster in Bac- 
iria, but it has been already remarked, that very little importance should be 
attached to that authority. 

The remaining accounts by Western writers of the native country of 
Zoroaster may be briefly mentioned. The Greek writer Clemens Alexan¬ 
dria calls Zoroaster sometimes a Persian and sometimes a Mede, whilst 
Suidas calls him a Perso-Median. The Armenian Moses of Khorni, who has 
chiefly consulted Greek writers in his historical works, makes him a contem¬ 
porary of Semiramis ; and calls him “ the Magus and sovereign of the Medes.” 
According to his statement, Semiramis is said to have appointed him a satrap 
(governor) over Nineveh and Assyria ; later on they became enemies and 
Semiramis was obliged to flee from him to Armenia, where she was plundered 
and killed by one Ninyas of the Empire. Yet, in another passage, Moses cor¬ 
rects the Berosian Sibyl and observes that Zoroaster was not a king of Bactria, 
but of Media. According to the statements of Pliny the Elder, who must 

1 Mos. Khor. T. p. 87. 
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have obtained his materials from Hermippus, we should search for Zoroaster’s 
native country still further West, that is in Prokonnesos. An account, which 
is handed down to us by Clemens Alexandrinus, mentions Zoroaster as having 
been born in Pamphylia, and says that he was identical with H.cr, the son of 
Arminius. 

This much will be clear from these statements, viz ., that even with the 
help of the ancients we cannot arrive at a certain knowledge of the native 
land of Zoroaster. If wc now turn to the accounts furnished by Oriental 
writers, we indeed find in them greater harmony, but scarcely any historical 
facts. They unanimously place the native land of Zoroaster in Western 
Iran ; but most of them state that he had worked at least for some time in 
Bactria. From the searching inquiries which M. Windischmann has devoted 
to this subject, 1 it follows that Zoroaster is often called in the A vesta “ the 
renowned in Aryanavaija according to another idea, it is even said that he 
was in the celebrated Aryana-vaija. The dwelling of Pourushaspa, the father 
of Zoroaster, was situated, according to Vendidad, XIX. 15, near “ drejya 
jxiiti zbarate ” (zbarahi ), and we shall hereafter find that it cannot be at all 
doubted that this designation also may denote Aryana-vaija, for, according 
to Yt. V. 104, IX. 25, XVII. 45. the Prophet there offers sacrifices to several 
yazatas . In the passage Ys. XIX. 51, 52, Zoroaster is mentioned in connec¬ 
tion with the town of Itagha (in Media) : however, it should not be hence in¬ 
ferred that he was also born there. 

The Bundehesh expresses itself more unequivocally than the A vest a. 
It asserts that Zoroaster was born near the river Darja (51, 3 ; 79, 9) and this 
river is situated (53, 5) in Aryana-vaija. In a passage further on (58, 5) this 
river is the largest of the Bara rivers ; 1 conjecture that by Bara may be here 
understood the same as by zbdra in the Vendidad. Further on, again, the 
Bundehesh (70, 8) informs us that Aryana-vaija lies southward of Atropatene, 
and may thus well be the territory which the medieval geographers call Arran, 
and which extends as far as the country of Tifiis. Taking this position into 
consideration, the Huzvaresh Commentary to Vd. I. 00 evidently explains 
Itagha by Atropatene, but admits that others undci’stand under that name 
Rai, where Zoroaster probably dwelt for some time. Yaqut, like Abulfeda, 
points to the town of Urumia as the birth-place of Zoroaster. Two less-known 
Mahomedan historians, who are quoted by Hyde (Hist. Vet . Pars. p. 318, ed. 
2nd), adduce the so-called authority of Tabari to prove that Zoroaster was 
born in the land of the Philistines. One calls him a disciple of Esra, the 
other of Jeremiah.If we now collect the results of all these conflict¬ 

ing statements,, we can arrive at no certainty as regards the native land of 
Zoroaster ; the majority of writers endeavour, however, to place it altogether 
in the West, and not in the East. 


1 VViiidtschmanii, Zor. JStudiru, p. 47. 
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After disposing of these preliminary questions, we now turn to the his¬ 
tory of the life of Zoroaster himself. Nobody will be surprised to find that 
the narrative of the life of a man, whose age and native laud cannot be ascer¬ 
tained, is very legendary. For most of the legends even a foundation is want¬ 
ing ; most of them are to be traced to modern sources, and some of them 
even to very late writers. Neither the A vesta, nor antiquity, nor the Sassa- 
nian period, nor lastly Firdusi, has bequeathed to us a complete descrip¬ 
tion of Zoroaster's career, and we are hence obliged to rely upon the more 
modern legends, and to point for greater confirmation to the isolated pass¬ 
ages which have been preserved to us here and there in more ancient writings ; 
e.g. in the A vesta. 1 The entirely legendary character of the narrative of. 
Zoroaster's life may be perceived from the mere fact, that his biography does 
not begin with his birth, but actually long before it, not only in the later 
legends but also in the Avesta itself. And it is true that this part of his life 
is not without importance. For the confessor of the Mazdayasn'm religion 
the birth and the works of Zoroaster arc unquestionably the most important 
historical events. All the great exploits of the heroes of yore, of whom we 
have hitherto heard, have taken place mostly for this purpose, viz., to 
help to diminish to such an extent the sum total of evil, as to allow the good 
event following to take place. So early as after the death of the Primitive 
Bull, to the Gemh’Urva or Goshurun, that is, the “ Soul of the Bull,” (vide 
Eran Alterihumskund ^, vol. I. p. 510) is shown Zoroaster, and the hope is 
held out to it that the Prophet will appear in future on the earth. For it was 
not possible to make Zoroaster proclaim the Law at any time on earth. Only 
after the marks of the equipoise had come to rule, and the forces of the good 
and the evil principles were balanced, could it be ordained to send Zoroaster 
into this world. How important Zoroaster was to Ahura Mazda and His 
plans is also perceived from Yt. V 7 . 17. 

The family from which a personage like Zoroaster springs is of no less 
importance than the circumstances of his birth. As we shall shortly observe, 
Zoroaster is of kingly descent, and has, therefore, every right to be celebrated 
in the Iranian hero-legends, for, from Ills birth, he stands second to none of 


1 The principal authority for fcho circumstances of the life of Zoroaster is the Zara - 
tusht-ndme, the text of which was published in lithograph at Bombay. I use the English 
translation of that book by East wick, which is found printed in the book of Dr. J. Wilson, 
“ The Parsi Relit;ion UnfoULcd," p. 477. A Vie cle, Zoroaxtre. (Life of Zoroaster) is given 
by Anquetil (Zend Avcsl. I. 2, pp. 1-70), another by J. Monant : Zoroastre, Exsai aur la 
philosophic rdigicusc cle la Perse (“ Essay on the .Religious Philosophy of the Persians ”) 
2nd odition, Paris, 1857 ; both of tlioso works are !>ased on the above-named legend of 
Zoroaster. An unfinished sketch of the life of Zoroaster is given by Windisclimann 
(Zoroasl. titudien, pp. 44-50) and myself ( Sitzunysbcrichte der K. bayr. Academic der Wis - 
much. Jan. 1867). A life of Zoroaster by Dastur Z. Bohram (Bombay 1864), in Gujerati, 
is a translation of the Zartuxht-nd.nui with some annotations [by Dastur Peshotanji Beh- 
ramji Sanjaua.] 
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the early heroes of royal lineage ; and a hero too he is, though of a different 
kind from his predecessors, but not, therefore, of lesser importance, since bis 
agency is spiritual. To these heroic attributes we have to ascribe the fact 
that, according to Yt. XVIL. 17-20, 1 Angro Many a runs away at his birth, 
and acknowledges that none of the yazatas have the power to supplant him* 
save Zoroaster alone, who smites him with the Ahurta-vairya as his weapon. 
Hence his father Pourushaspa, according to Ys. IX. 42, is named together 
with such great heroes as Yima Athwya and Kereshdspa , for the heroes already 
named and others have only taken the lives of some of the evil monsters. 
But Zoroaster has, by the promulgation of the Law, brought it to pass, that 
all those demons, who, at an earlier period, had been roving bodily about 
this world, had to hide themselves together under the earth. The Huzvaresh 
Commentary savs in Ys. IX. 40 :— 

He broke the body of everyone who could make his body invisible ; 
whoever could not do this, broke it himself.—The breaking of the l>ody im¬ 
plies the fact that no more sin can be henceforward committed in the body 
of a demon, though in the body of a beast or of a man such beings are still able 
to commit, sin . 

After this it may be said that Zoroaster marks the close of the mythical 
age. For, since lit' came into this world, the appearance of demons with su¬ 
pernatural bodies and powers is no more possible ; thus, therefore, ends the 
necessity for the heavenly powers to develop such special strength ; the world 
may follow its regular course*. These remarks snUieiently show what an 
important personage Zoroaster is, and that the race may lx* deemed 
highly respectable which is entitled to count him amongst its members. 
We also know that his father TVmrushaspa was allowed to enjoy 
the honour of being called the father of Zoroaster for this special reason 
that lie belonged to the most zealous adorers of llaoma. Besides this, the 
Zartmhl-namf traces die descent of Zoroaster from Faridun. We know, 
however, that from this king not only Eraj, but also Sol am and Tfir together 

1 AKilii Vnnguhi spoke thus : - 44 * Who art thou who dost invoke mo, whoso voice is 
to my oar the sweetest of all that invoke mo most ? ” 

** Anri Zarthushtra said aloud ! 4 T am Spit am a Zarathustm, who, first of mortals, 

recited the praise of the^oxcellent Asha and offered up sacrifice unto Ahum Mazda and the 
Ameslia-Spent as ; in whoso birth and growth the waters and tho plants rejoiced : in whose 
birth and growth the waters and the plants grow ; in whose birth and growth all the 
creatures of tho good creation cried out. Hail ! * 

4 In whose birth and growth Angra Mainyu rushed away from this wide, round earth, 
whose ends lie afar, and lie, the evil-doing Angra Mainyu, who is all death, said :—All 
t he gods together have not lieen able to smite me down in spite of myself, and Zarathushtra 
alone can roach me in spite of myself. He smites me with the Alnina Vairya, as strong a 
weapon as a stone big as a house ; he burns me with Aslm-Vahishta, as if it were melting 
brass. He makes it bettor for me that T should leave this earth, he. Spitama Zarathustrft, 
the only one who can daunt me,* ” Vide Darmesteter. 


51 
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with their descendants derived their origin, so that this lineage is in itself 
not specially significant. Of greater importance is the fact that Zoroaster’s 
descent is not merely traced from Faridun, but also from Manuslichehr ; he 
therefore, indisputably belongs through this extraction to the royal family 
of Iran. The genealogical table is given us in the Bundehesh (79, 5), and in 
a later prayer called the Dhup-nlreng or Fumigation-prayer, and lastly by 
Masudi. According to these sources, the genealogical tabl<$ may be exhibited 
in the following manner :— 


Bundehesh 

Manoshchihr 

Dhup-nlreng 

Minochehr 

Masudi 

Menouchehr 


Durisrun 

Duransroun 

Dourshrin 


[Durasrob] 

Rajan 

Rezeshne 

Irej 

( 5 J») 

Ayazem 

Ezem 

Haizem 


Vidast 

Vcdest 

Wandest 


Spetaman 

Sepetamehe 

Espiman 

( 1 ) 

Hardar 

Herdare 

Herdar 

0'-^) 

Harshn 

Herdereshne 

Arhadas 


[Hardarshn] 

Paitarasp 

Petarasp 

Batlr 


Chasnush 

Chakhshenosh 

Hakhish 

( ) 

[Chakhshnush] 

Haechadasp 

Hechedasp 

Hejdasf 


Spitarasp 

Orouedasp 

Arikdasf 


[Aurvadasp] 


Peter asp 

Federasf 


[Paitirasp] 

Purushaap 

Poroshasp 

Bourshasf 


Zartusht 

Zartusht 

Zar&dusht 


Whilst the lirst row 

from Zoroaster to Manesehihr counts 

13 members, 


the second one represents 14, the name Orouedasp (Aurvai-aspa) being there 

1 [This genealogy is somewhat differently given in the Dinlcctrd, bk. VII., as well as 
in the text of tho Vajarkarde-dinl (pp. 28, 29) published by Dastur Peshotanji Behramji 
Sanjana in 1848 (Cf. “ Pahlavi Text*,” part T. p. 141, by Dr. West):— 

“ P or us hasp son of Paltlritriisp, son of Urugadasp (Urva- 
d a s p), H a e c h a d a s p, Chikhshnush,Paetrip(Paretirasp) f Areja- 
darshne(Hardarshn),Hardar,Spit aman, Vaedeshta, Ny azem, 
Airij (Razishn), D urusroban, Man us h chi hr ruler of Iran, 
Manuahkhurnar, Manushkhilrnak, Nory usang , Varzitledin, 
Vizak, AirySk, Ithritak, Ibitak, Frazishak, Zl shak, Frasi- 
zak, I z a k, Airij, Faredun lord of Qaniras, Purtora Aspi g an, 
Nevaktora Aspigan, Sogtora AspigSn, Gefartora Aspigan, 
Vanoifravashn Aspigan, Yima lord of the seven regions, Ac.” 
Tr. w.] 
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inserted. We also observe that the second row contains the name Peterasp 
twice, once in the usual place corresponding with that which it holds in the 
Bundehesh, and the second time immediately before Purushaspa in the place 
where the Bundehesh reads Spitarasp ; the latter reading may be the correct 
one. Masudi agrees with the second table. M. Windischmann has already 
proved that the Avcsta gives to Zoroaster the same line of ancestors. It is 
true that, though not all, yet several names of the ancestors do occur, most 
frequently Spitama , next Chakshni (Yt. XIII. 114), Haechat-aspa (Ys. LII. 3), 
while Pdurushaspa also is frequently called the father of Zoroaster. We 
can here even point out, as far as is needful, his collateral relations. The 
Bundehesh informs us (79,8) that Paitirasp or Spitarasp had two sons—the 
one was Pourshasp, the father of Zoroaster, the second was Arasta from whom 
a son Maidhvomah descended, and his account is confirmed by Yt. XIII. 95, 
where we find mention made of Maidhybmdh, son of Arasta . The mother of 
Zoroaster, according to the Bundehesh and the Zartusbtnaine, is named 
Dughdha, 1 and her parents, according to the book first-named, Frahi and 
Mrava, names which are not to be found again in the Avesta. By this geneal- 
logy the royal descent/ of Zoroaster is at all events established beyond question. 

Not merely a kingly, but to a certain extent a divine, origin is ascribed to 
Zoroaster in an account which we find in Shahrastani. 2 * C4od, as it is therein 
said,had placed the spirit (th efrohar or fravashi) of Zoroaster in a tree (Haomal), 
which He had caused to grow on the uppermost heaven, and which He after¬ 
wards transplanted to the summit of a mountain in Adarbaijan, which is called 
Ismuvicar.* There, it is also said, God had mixed the personality (here the 
frohar is likely again meant) of Zoroaster with the milk of a cow, which the 
father of Zoroaster had drunk ; out of this was afterwards formed the seed, 
and then a piece of flesh in the womb of Zoroaster’s mother. 4 Be that as it 
may, the legend affirms that the importance of her son was previously announc¬ 
ed to the mother in a dream, a circumstance which we have often noticed in the 
Iranian traditions. When Dughda was in the fifth month of her pregnancy, 
she saw a terrible apparition in her dream. It appeared to her as if a thick 
cloud was raining on her house tigers, lions, wolves, dragons, serpents, and 
other noxious beasts, and amongst these wild animals one, that was larger 
and more frightful than the rest, appeared as if it were tearing the child out of 
her womb in order to kill it. While the mother gazes on this scene in great 
amazement, her child raises its voice to console her : demons of the above 

1 [This name is written somewhat differently in the Dinkard , bk. VII :—Vet ajcurh 
goft P&rushasp val Dugduban , “ And so Vorushasp said unto Dukdubmi." Tr. >/.] 

2 Vol. I. 281 of Haarbrueker’s Translation. 

:i I consider the name Ismuvicar to be erroneously written for a more ancient Afina - 
vandgar, and believe that the Savelan is here meant. 

i [Similar facts relating to Zoroaster’s miraculous birth are also narrated in the 
Dinkard .] 
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description are unable to injure it. Indeed, its words have scarcely ended, 
when a mountain of light is seen descending from hevean, before which a large 
number of the creatures ot darkness at once take to flight. As the light draws 
nearer, there issues out of it a handsome youth, who holds a staff in his left 
hand, and a manuscript in his right. At the sight of this manuscript the in¬ 
fernal beings still remaining withdraw with the exception of three—a wolf, a 
lion, and a panther : at last even they cannot hold their ground as soon as the 
youth inclines his rod towards them. When Dughda awakes, she hastens in 
confusion to a wise interpreter of dreams, who is, however, unable to expound at 
once her wonderful vision, and therefore tells her to return to him within three 
days. When she calls upon him again at the appointed time, he communicates 
to her that the child, with which she has been pregnant for f> months and 23 
days, will turn out a man of great consequence. The dark cloud and the 
mountain of light, which had appeared to her in the dream, signify that she 
and her son will have to endure at first much calamity from tyrants and 
similar wicked beings, but that they will overcome all dangers in the end. 
The staff which the youth held in his hand signified the Majesty of God. that 
turned against the oppressors. The manuscript in the other hand was the 
symbol of the prophetic dignity which would tall to the lot of her son. The 
three beasts that remained were the three most implacable enemies of Zoroaster, 
yet even they would finalIv have to give way. 

The early life of the Iranian Prophet also consists of a series of wonders. 
When Zoroaster was born, a time at which other children are wont to cry, lie 
laughed, 1 and by such extraordinary behaviour drew at once upon him the 
attention of the whole district. Such is the first marvel in his history. The 
demons, who naturally knew very well the object ot Zoroaster's mission, and 
who, in order to thwart it, endeavoured to destroy the author of their fear, 
employed every means to annihilate him. and more* than once opportunity 
seemed to favour them. The province, in which Zoroaster was bom, belonged 
to a king Duransarun, of whom we know not whether he was identical with the 
Durasrun mentioned above in the table of Zoroaster's genealogy. This lung 
was an unbeliever and the chief of all vicious magicians (yatu). for every one 
then dealt in magic according to the statement of the Zarlusht-ndme -. The 
powers of darkness often carried on intercourse with men, and confirmed them 
in their wicked purposes ; even the father of Zoroaster did not hold himself 
entirely aloof from such dealings. 2 Now, when JJuransatun heard of 
Zoroaster's birth and feared that the power of sorcery might come to an end if 

1 [Compare the Dinkanl, bk. VIJ. 

MO *0** p'tO-J -U> jKS 

A took at pttdk aighatth (Zartuhshi) pavau zarkhunashnZ bard khandld : “It is also 
manifest (from the good religion) that he (Zoroaster) laughed at his birth.”—TV. «.] 

- Especially according to the logond extant. But Dastur l’eshotonji Belirainji here 
justly remarks Uiat the A vesta itsolf does not support that opinion. 



the child grew up to strength, he speedily hastened towards the dwelling of 
Pourushaspa, where he found the child lying in its cradle. Fiercely he drew 
his poniard to murder the child, but. before he could inflict the fatal blow his 
hand was paralyzed, and he was compelled to withdraw without having effected 
his object. Such was the second wonder . The evil spirits, however, did not 
yet abandon their game so tamely ; they long hoped that their evil designs 
might prevail in the end. They soon formed a design for stealing the child 
from his mother, and brought Zoroaster into the desert. wHTcre they piled up a 
heap of burning materials around him and set them on fire. Thus they 
confidently expected to annihilate him, but they were again deceived: the 
child slept calmly in the fire, and the mother hastening into the desert in 
search of her lost child found him again. This is the third wonder. Not long 
after this vain attempt, the sorcerers made a fresh effort. By the command of 
Duransarun they took the child and laid it on a narrow path, over which had 
to pass a herd of oxen under whose feet they hoped that it would be trampled 
to death ; but, when the herd approached, the largest of the bulls took the 
child between his feet, and prevented any injury being done to it. This is 
the fourth wonder. The fifth wonder is really a mere repetition of the preced¬ 
ing. What the oxen had refused to do, was tried again with horses. The child 
was, therefore, again laid on a narrow path and a herd of wild horses driven 
over it, but this time a horse protected the child from the hoofs of the others. 
Next, as domestic animals could not be made to do any harm to Zoroaster, 
Duransarun strove to do so by means of wild beasts. He ordered a den of 
wolves to be discovered, and the young ones thereof to be slain during the 
absence of the old ones, and Zoroaster was laid in their place in the hope that 
the old wolves might in their first fury tear the child to pieces. These children 
of darkness did, indeed, show' a great inclination to do so, but Cod closed their 
jaws, so that they could not hurt the child. On the contrary, there came two 
celestial cows which gave their udders to the child and suckled it. Such 
was the sixth wonder through which the life of Zoroaster was preserved. 1 

After these fruitless endeavours all plans to destroy ZoroasterV life had to 
be given up as hopeless. The latter now gradually grew up in age, and his 
father found it necessary to have him educated. He selected as teacher a 
man who led a pious life in the midst of magicians and whose name was 
Bnrzinkarus. When Zoroaster was seven years old, the sorcerers made a 
fresh attempt against him. They hoped that he would not be insensible at 
least to fears and terrors ; and, therefore, they, by means of hellish witchcraft, 
brought fourth terrible apparitions, at w hich all were startled and took to flight, 
with the exception of Zoroaster, who remained perfectly calm in his firm 
confidence in the protecting power of God. Thus he also passed through this 
trial, which is usually reckoned as the seventh wonder . Not long after this 

1 Vide the Dinkard , bk. VII. 
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Zoroaster teJl sick, and now the magicians hoped to destroy him. Instead of 
medicine they brought him some drink prepared from poisonous drugs ; but 
Zoroaster immediately detecting its dangerous nature rejected it, and was 
again preserved. This may be regarded as the eighth wonder. It may 
have been in the fifteenth year of Zoroaster’s life, that his father gave a sump¬ 
tuous banquet at his house to which King Duransarfin and Burantariis, 
the most noted magician of the time, were also invited. Here Zoroaster took 
the opportunity of openly expressing his hatred of magic, and of proclaiming 
war against it. Henceforth the magicians trembled in his presence, and 
watched him attentively. His further deeds are, however, not handed down 
to us ; still it is self-evident that his life was entirely blameless. It is only 
said that the period of his trials lasted up to his thirtieth year, after which his 
piety began to bring forth fruit. 

Of all the wonderful incidents which are recounted in the legend drawn 
from the history of Zoroaster’s youth, we are able to quote only for one the 
evidence of earlier antiquity, namely, the circumstance that Zoroaster laughed 
at his birth, w hich is related already bv Plinius and Solimis. 1 By this it is 
not naturally proved that all the rest of the wonders were also known to the 
ancients ; however, it is at least probable that such may have been the ease 
with one or the other of them. The A vesta relates very little concerning the 
history of Zoroaster's youth. Lt is true M. Anquetil affirms that hi', has found 
in Ys. XLIl. 8 an allusion to the hardships endured by the Prophet in his 
younger days ; but we believe that the passage referred to should be understood 
differently. So also with regard to the 19th chapter of the Vcndidad, which 
could hero be cited with much probability, but which we would rather appeal 
to for another and later exploit. The later narratives of Mahomcdans show' 
a partial knowledge of these events ; thus the writer Shahrastani, already 
quoted, who has related the previous wonders of the horses and the wolves, 
also asserts that Zoroaster cured a blind person in Dina vet* bv means of a herb 
which he caused to he pressed upon the eyes of the patient. The laughing at 
the time of birth was likewise known to Shahrastani as well as to the historian 
Mirkhond : the latter also knew' of the wonderful dream which had visited 
Zoroaster’s mother. 2 Finally, a passage in a scholion to Plato’s £i Alcibiades,” 
makes it very probable that the importance of the numbers seven, fifteen and 

1 Plinius, Hiffl. luit. VII. Mi :.“ Uisisse, nulrm die, quo geuitus esset, unum hominem 

accAtpitnuv Zoroastrem. Hide at, cerebrum ita palpilassc ui impoxitam repellent manum , 
futtime praeswjio mpientiae .” “ Zoroaster is the only man of whom we have heard that 

he laughed ou the very day of his birth. His brain also is said to havo throbbed so violently 
that no hand could be laid upon his head --a presage of future wisdom.” Similarly Solinus, 
c. 1. : “ I toque unum novimus eadem horn risixsc, qua eral uatus , scilicet Zoroastrem mox 
optimarum artiam peritissimum .” “ And so we know that ono man laughed at tho very 

hour in which he was born, namely, Zoroaster, afterwards most highly skilled in the best 
arts.” 

- For the passage referred to, vide Windisehrmum, Zordxl. Htudien , p. 275, note. 
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thirty in the history of Zoroaster’s youth was recognized even in ancient 
times. 

We now turn to the continuation of Zoroaster's .biography after his thir¬ 
tieth year, and to his real prophetic career. But here our legend appears to 
be somewhat incomplete, it is manifestly concerned only with the work of 
Zoroaster in Bactria, and is silent concerning his activity in other parts. At 
this point the Bundehesh (79, 11), expressly tells us that Zoroaster promul¬ 
gated his religion first of all in Aryana-vaija, and hence it becomes still more 
probable that, according to the view of the A vesta-follow ers. we should look 
in that country for the birth-place of Zoroaster ; for, if he had been born in 
Urumia or even in some other region, we should have been told that the Pro¬ 
phet had travelled to Aryana-vaija. Of an immigration to Aryana-vaija 
the narrative knows nothing, while probably it speaks of an emigration from 
that country. The Bundehesh further relates that tlic first man, who ac¬ 
cepted the Law of Zoroaster, was his uncle Maidhvdmao, 1 and this statement, 
is also confirmed by the A vesta (Yt. X1E1. 95). In other respects, however, 
we may presume that his doctrine did not find any great sympathy in Aryana- 
vaija, since he determined to emigrate with his true adherents. This removal 
is now described more in detail by the legend, according to which Zoroaster 
and his followers, after having travelled for some time, came to a sea which 
had to be crossed; but no vessel could be found anywhere, and Zoroaster 
thought it indecent that his companions, amongst whom there were also 
females, should undress themselves. A miracle helped to overcome this 
difficulty. As Zoroaster stretched forth his hands in prayer the water divided 
of itself, and the faithful marched through it dry-shod. MM. Anquetil and 
Menant believe the sea here alluded to be the Araxes, and this is quite possi¬ 
ble, assuming, as is indeed the case, that large rivers in the Iranian country 
are described as seas. We, however, prefer to understand thereby Lake 
Sevan, that is, in case this expedition of the legend should prove to be an 
old one, for which there is no particular evidence yet available. Even after 
the sea abovenamed was crossed Zoroaster and bis followers did not yet find 
themselves within the limits of Iran ; he still marched onward for the whole 
month of Spandarmat, the last month of the year, and first reached the Ira¬ 
nian borders on the day of Aneran, the last, day of the aforesaid month. There 
a festival was being celebrated at the very time, and Zoroaster was amongst 
the partakers in the feast. M. Anquetil believes this festival to have been 
that of Farvardyan ; but that festival is an institution of Zoroaster, and we 
are unable to believe that it could have been already solemnized by the Ira¬ 
nians before they professed the Mazdayasnan religion. T believe, therefore, 
with M. Menant, that the New-Year Festival is the one referred to. 

1 Yo. paoiryo . Zamthmhtrai. vnnthremcha. gush fa mxnnoxrha, “who first listened 
unto the Sacred Word and Teaching of Zarathushtra." 
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During the night after this feast Zoroaster had a dream full of the most 
auspicious intimations of his future success in Iran. It appeared to him as 
though he saw in the first a countless host moving towards him with hostile 
intent. It surrounded him on all sides, and did not leave him any room for 
escape. Then suddenly another army appeared coming from the South, 
which put the eastern one to flight. The interpretation of this dream is toler¬ 
ably simple : the magicians and the followers of the Agro Mainyu will take 
all pains to hinder the dissemination of Zoroaster’s doctrine ; but the latter 
will triumphantly overcome all obstacles. Only, it is striking that the reliev¬ 
ing army appears from the South, since the South is, according to the general 
notion of the Iranians, a region which pertains to the evil beings. Should 
this portion of the legend be ancient, the friendly army must have been re¬ 
garded in the earlier ages as having come from the West. At the close of the 
festival Zoroaster continued his march, and came again to a large river, the 
Duitya, on the day Dai pn-mihr after the beginning of the year. This name 
does not in any ease designate the Caspian Sea as M. Anquet.il supposes, but 
the Araxes or Kur. 1 It must, therefore, be assumed that a part of the coun¬ 
try on the left bank of that river was at an early period regarded as belonging 
to Iran, Ix'cause Zoroaster found himself already within the limits of that 
country when he had reached the banks of the Daitya. But, perhaps, the 
crossing of the Daitya is wholly to be omitted in the passage in question, and 
this river is identical with that sea of whose miraculous crossing we have 
already heard. 

Now, on the soil of Iran, begins the real prophetic career of Zoroaster, 
his communion with heaven, and the revelations imparted to him. There ap¬ 
pears to him the Ameshaspend Vohu-maud who introduces him to Ahum 
Mazda, from Whom Zoroaster obtains permission to submit certain questions. 
The first question which is put by Zoroaster is : ‘ Which of God's creatures is the 
lest on earth V Whereto he receives the answer : 4 He is the best of all men 
who is pure of heart / Then lit* inquires about the names and duties of the 
angels, about the nature of Agio Mainyu which evil spirit is then shown to 
him in hell, and is reported to have spoken on that occasion the words con¬ 
tained in Vd. XIX. 21. 2 Thereupon Zoroaster is favoured by God with 
various miraculous signs. He sees a fiery mountain and is commanded to 
pass through the fire. He does so and suffers not the slightest hurt thereby, 
not a hair of his head is singed. After this his body is opened and the entrails 
taken out ; these are then replaced in the body which is again closed and 
Zoroaster is alive as before [ ?J. At last melted ore is poured over his breast 
without, his feeling any pain. Zoroaster forthwith learns the allegorical im- 
}W>rt of these acts. He is enjoined to explain to men that those who turn 

J Vide Jurtti, fieitrage l, 12. 18. 2, 22 and Kran. Allerthums. bk. I. p. 200. 

2 44 J)o not slay my (wicked) creatures, O pure Zaratliustra ! ” 
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towards Ahriman (Agro Mainyu), must wander in a lire as large as the one 
through which he himself has passed, that just as his body was opened so also 
will streams of blood flow from their bodies. That melted ore was poured 
on Zoioaster’s breast without his being injured by it is said to have been a 
prophecy respecting Aderbat Mahrespand, on whom the same trial was inflict¬ 
ed without his thereby suffering any injury. 

After this Zoroaster receives the A vesta from God, with-His order to go 
to the court of king Vishtaspa (Gushtasp), and to proclaim it there. When 
Zoroaster receives God's permission to depart, the different Ameshaspends 
approacli him in order to communicate their respective counsels. These are 
the same commands and prohibitions as are also given in the fiivdiets and 
Paints. Volm-mano commands him to bid mankind take great care of domes¬ 
tic animals and (‘Specially not to kill lambs without any need. Asha-vahishta 
recommends the tending of the tire and fire-altars. Khshathra-vairva orders 
the care of metals, lest they grow rusty. Spenta-arinaiti forbids the pollu¬ 
tion of the earth with blood and other impure substances, and recommends on 
the contrary its cultivation. Ha-urvatat entrusts Zoroaster and his adherents 
with the care of water, Amcretat with that of plants and trees. 

No point in Zoroastrian legend can be better attested from ancient 
sources than the dialogues between Zoroaster and Ahura Mazda. One of the 
principal passages is Ys. XIII. 20, when; mention is expressly made of their 
meetings ; in other places it is only hinited that Ahura Mazda announced cer¬ 
tain doctrines to Zoroaster which the latter proclaimed, to the rest of men, 
(vide Vsp. II. 3, X1H. 2, Ys. LXX. 03). Properly speaking, the whole Avcsta 
is a proof of this statement, for it is therein mentioned, in connection with any 
matter in any way important, how Zoroaster questioned Ahura Mazda upon 
it, and what precise answer he received in return. From the Oathas I might 
here cite \ r s. XLIL. XLllI., where Zoroaster is represented in converse with 
Ahura Mazda. 1 According to the Zartuslil-namc, the conferences took place 
in Heaven—-hence in the Garuttmdna —but M. Anquetil has already pointed 
to Vd. XXLL 53, as if their conversations had been held upon a mountain. 
The same is also reported by later writers and among others by Mirkhond, 2 
who says that Zoroaster retired to a mountain in the vicinity of Ardcbil, 
from which place he returned with the A vesta. This mountain seems to be 
the Savelon. ;} Of the retreat of Zoroaster info solitude the ancients also had 
some knowledge to record ; they ever admit his sojourn upon a mountain, 4 

1 Dastur Peshotonji Jlohmmji refers to tho passage Ys. XL! I. 7, as treating of tho 
conference of Zoroaster with Volni-mano before his conversation with Alnira Mazda. 

2 Vide p. 2S(» in Shea's Translation. 

:i Vide Lagarde, Ges. Abhandlunyvn , p. 171. 

4 Ch.ryso.sl. Oral . Borysl , p. 448. [A Similar narrative is found besides in tlio Old 
Testament, hhxodus, XJX. 3-18, where it is said that when “Moses went down from the 
mount (Sinai) unto the peoplo.and it came to pass on the third day in the morn¬ 

ing that thoro were thunders and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon tho mount, and the 

voice of the trumpet oxcooding loud,.and tho mount Sinai was altogether on 

a smoke, because tho Lord descended upon it in tiro.”] 
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which is said to have afterwards burst into flames, and whither the king of 
Persia approached with the most select portion of the Persian nobility ; but 
Zoroaster came out ot this fire unhurt, and gracefully conversed with those 
people, and enjoined them to be of good cheer, and to make certain offerings. 
Thcnco-forth he did not hold further communication with the people, but only 
with those who were most, susceptible of truth and competent to deal with 
questions regarding the Deity. The statements of other ancient chroniclers are 
of similar import. * i n them the legend of Zoroaster appears to be marred by a 
long hiatus : probably a multit ude of deeds were related in earlier times, which 
Zoroaster was supposed to have accomplished in Media. The Zoroastrian 
legend, as we possess it. even in its oldest form, is founded on the appear¬ 
ance of Zoroaster in Balkh at the court of Guslitiisp, and passes over the for¬ 
mer narratives as unimportant. 

When Zoioaster. holding the Sacred Volume (dr:., the Avesta) in his 
hand, returns from his consultation with Aluira Mazda, the evil spirits and 
the sorcerers hazard vet one last attempt against him in order to divert him, 
if possible, from the right path. Now he is too powerful to be defeated by 
them, nevertheless they beseech him to renounce the Avesta. Zoroaster 
listens to them with perfect contempt, and begins to recite the Avesta, where¬ 
upon the evil spirits arc forced to fly and some of them are destroyed. This 
is, according to my view, the event alluded to in the lffth chapter of the Ven- 
didad. According to the Zaratuslit-imme, Zoroaster received the order while 
in heaven to present himself at the court of Gushtasp whither he now departs 
after defeating the demons and the magicians. This order to go to the court 
of Gushtasp is also confirmed by the Avesta, as we may observe* from Vs. 
XV. 14 ; but, according to Chaps. XLI V., XLV. of the same book, it appears 
as though Zoroaster had made an effort even at an earlier period in some 
other provinces of the Iranian empire. With the Avesta wo must- also be¬ 
lieve that Zoroaster had formed his resolution in Aryana-vaija to go to the 
court of king Vishtaspa. for it is shown by Yt . V. 104. 105. that he had already 
offered sacrifices to Ardvi-sfira in the same district to induce the latter to 
assist him in his alliance with Vishtaspa. Elsewhere also Vishtaspa and his 
whole family are well known to the Avesta, as M. Windisehmann 2 has suffi¬ 
ciently proved. However, it docs not altogether follow, that the legend 
always regarded Gushtasp as dwelling in Balkh. Hamza and Qazvini would 
rather place their meeting in Atropat-eno. 3 Khondemir affirms that Gusli- 

1 Plin. I list. X. XI. 42, 07. Trad-ant Zaroaslrrat hi firsrrh's vusrn rixi.n.sr mini* 
XXX. ita trmijcraio at whistatcHi arm- snUh’HX '‘They say that Zoroaster Jivorl thirty 
years in the desert on choose so preserved as not to fool the effect of time/’-- Plutarch, 
Quoi'M. Si/mp. IV. I. j). OfiO. 

2 Zuroasl. Stadlvn , j>. .V». 

8 Hamza, p. :$<>, ed. Uottw. &j\ idJI guzvim If. 207 ed. Wfisteiif. 
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tasp dwelt in Istaklir. The ordinary belief, however. is that Zoroaster re¬ 
paired to Balkh, and that, there he wax received in n solemn council by Gush- 
tasp. 1 The wise men who were present at the kings court endeavoured to 
refute him. Thirty on his right hand and thirty on his left were all compelled 
to withdraw in confusion, and had to confess that a foreigner had conquered 
them in argument. This mental superiority disposed the king from the very 
beginning to favour the Prophet, and in consequence increased the envious 
desire of those who had previously shone in court through their wisdom still 
to uphold their former position. But Zoroaster also proved victorious in the 
second and the third day's discourse. Now when none of the sages could 
maintain their ground against Zoroaster, the latter made himself known as 
a prophet ; the A vesta began to receive favour in the eyes of the king, and 
claimed acceptance. But the king, having listened to some portions of the 
Book, was not convinced as yet of the truth of its contents, and willing to 
consider the matter more maturely, he demanded that Zoroaster should re¬ 
main at his court until further orders ; and the latter was content with this 
preliminary success. However, even at this court his persecutions were not at 
an end. The wise men, once so highly esteemed, could not console themselves 
in their discomfiture, and endeavoured to raise suspicions against the Prophet 
in the mind of the king. They bribed the porter of his house and (during 
his absence) dragged therein unclean things: such as heads of dogs, cats, &c., 
whilst they also concealed some under his clothes. Then they alleged before 
their king that Zoroaster was nothing better than an impuie sorcerer. The 
king was very angry, when, on more minute inquiry, these impure things were 
found in Zoroaster's dwelling, and he ordered him to be imprisoned. The time 
had now conic for the Prophet, to prove his divine mission by a miracle. The 
king had a black horse which he used to ride almost always, and which was 
also very dear to him. When, after these events, the keeper entered the stall, 
he observed with teirnr that the hoist* had lost his four feet, w r hich had * gone 
back into the body | ?|- He informed the king at once of this occurrence, 
and the latter having convinced himself of the truth of the report, called in all 
the wise men ; but they were unable either to advice or to help. In the mean¬ 
time Zoroaster lies in his prison, and knows nothing of these events ; but on 
this day of general distress the jailor forgets to bring him his dinner, which 
causes him in the.evening to inquire what has taken place. As soon as he is 
made aware of the accident, he prevails upon the waiter to go the next morning 
before the king, and to announce to him that Zoroaster is ready to help under 
certain conditions. The king, who is helpless suffers Zoroaster to be called, 
and inquiries as to his conditions. The Pro]diet proposes tour, so that on the 
fulfilment of each of them depends the re-appearance of one of the horse's 

1 That Zoroaster entered by the roof into the council hall of Gushtasp in a super¬ 
natural manner is not mentioned by the Zartnslif-mlm-r, but probably by Qazvmi Comp, 
also Hyde, Hhtnria wt. Per*, p. 320, 2nd od. 
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feet. The first condition is that Gushtasp shall firmly believe in the Prophet 
Zoroaster, and the divinity of his doctrine ; as soon as this is done the first 
foot of the horse rc-appcars. The second condition is that Isfandiar, 1 
the son of Gushtasp, shall devote himself ent irely to the defence of the Zoroas- 
trian faith ; as soon as Isfandiar has given the necessary assurances the second 
foot also shows itself. The third condition is that the wife of Gushtasp shall 
also accept the Law; this is at once proclaimed in the queen’s chambers and 
she professes belief ; 2 whereupon the third foot of the horse makes its appear¬ 
ance. Lastly the fourth condition Zoroaster stipulates for on his own behalf 
the circumstances which led to his imprisonment are to be minutely inquired 
into. This inquiry proves favourable to Zoroaster, for the door-keeper now 
confesses having been suborned by the Prophet’s enemies to introduce the 
unclean things found in Zoroaster’s house. The Prophet is forgiven, while 
the instigators are punished. Now the fourth foot of the horse also re¬ 
appears, and Zoroaster attains to merited reverence. 

The MazdaymnCtn Law is now in such great honour with Gushtasp, that 
the Icing does nothing without consulting the Prophet. The miracle of the 
horse is also narrated bv Shahrastani. Mirkhond 3 relates it quite in the same 
manner, though more briefly. One day Gushtasp dee lares to his Prophet his 
intention of praying to God for four things : Firstly, that he may be shown 
the place which lie will occupy in Paradise. Secondly, that his body may 
become invulnerable in war. Thirdly, that he may participate in the know¬ 
ledge of all things which have already taken place or are yet to happen in the 
world. Fourthly and lastly, that his soul shall not Ik- separated from his 
body until the resurrection. Zoroaster replies that those four requests may 
indeed be granted but not to one and the same person, that the king should 
therefore, choose which of the four requests he would desire for his own per¬ 
son ; the three remaining wishes might be distributed amongst three different 
individuals. Gushtasp thereupon selects the fust of the wishes for himself. 
There appear before him four existences of the spiritual world, Adar Khorddd, 
Adar Gushasp, and the two Amesluispends, Bahmuu and ArdUnhisht. They 
exhort the king not to fear ; but the latter is so terrified by the appearance 

1 The name isfandiur is also not unknown to the Areata, but it occurs t-hcro in its 
strictly altered form, Spentoddta (Yt. XIII. 103). 

2 In the Avosta also tlio wife of Vishtasjia appears as a patroness of Zoroaster. Sho 
is therein called Hutuosa, a name which might perhaps bo compared with t-lio Greek Alaska. 
Jn Yt. IX. wo find Zaruthushtra praying that she may co-oporatc with him in his medita¬ 
tion upon the Law. In Yt. XV. 53, she herself appears supplicating for the love of Visli- 
taspa. She must bo identical with tho Katayiin of the Shah-name ; but as tho whole of 
the latter narrative is basod on a weak foundation, it is not impossible that tho author 
of the A vesta, as tho earlier one, should ascribe to her another origin. 

51 Shfthra&tuni, vol. I. p. 283 of tho German translation, speaks only of the foro-feet 
of tho horse, which again became free when Zoroaster was released from prison. Mirkhond 
(in Shea, p. 287) narrates the wonder os above, only more briefly. 
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of the celestial beings, that he falls down from his throne, and cannot recover 
himself for a long time. Then Zoroaster performs the Damn-offering with 
wine, fragrant flowers, milk, and pomegranates. He gives some of the wine 
to Gushtasp to drink, who directly falls asleep and beholds in a dream Para¬ 
dise and the place which is there destined for him. Peshotan receives the 
milk, and. becomes thereby immortal. Jamasp receives the perfumes, and to 
his lot falls wisdom, which Gushtasp had before desired for himself. Finally, 
Zoroaster gives some grains of the pomegranate to Isfandiar, and his body 
becomes thereby invulnerable. By these successive miracles the belief of 
Gushtasp becomes more and more strengthened, and at this time the event 
narrated in Ys. IX. 46 is said to have happened, namely, the disapperance of 
the demons underground. At this time also Gushtasp is said to have erected 
the first fire-temple. Inconsistent as these legends do appear at the first glance, 
there is every probability that they are in the main very ancient. We have 
previously had occasion to mention Peshotan as the spiritual guide of Isfandiar 
as son of Vishtaspa and as immortal he is also known to the Bundehesh (p. 68). 
The Shahnamc also informs us that Isfandiar became invulnerable through 
Zoroaster, though in a somewhat different manner, by means of a chain which 
he had received (Shah-name 1134). Jamasp is also represented in the A vesta 
as very wise. In the Jurna sp - name , which is certainly modern, he appears, 
quite as in the A vesta, in the possession of the knowledge of the past and of 
the future. The narrative of the erection of the fire-temple seems to follow 
the account, given in the 17th chapter of the Bundehesh. Even in the Book 
of Kings Dakiki also relates that Gushtasp erected a temple to the Fire Mehr- 
burzin or Burzin mohr, x and that, this lire lias since burnt without smoke. Jt 
is this lire which we know from the Bundehesh to he the third of the holy 
lires, the lire of husbandmen ; and it is said to have settled during Gushtasp s 
reign on the mountain Raevanta in Khurasan, after it had travelled through¬ 
out the world without any permanent resting-place. But. according to the 
same authority, the Fire Frolxi , the File of priests, which had its temple until 
then on a mountain in Khnarizm, is also said to have been brought thence 
into Kabulistan. Shfilirastani 2 indeed differs here. He affirms that this Fire 
of Khuarizm was carried to Darabgercl in Persepolis. The transfeixmee of 
this Fire of the priesthood from West to Fast may perhaps not have boon 
universally believed in Iran, but can only stand in connection with the 
Bactrian conception of the Zoroastrinn legend which we lmvo before us. As 
Zoroaster emigrated from his native country and met. with a hospitable 
reception from Gushtasp, so also the Fire of the priests, who belonged to him 
and from whom they had emanated, must ha ve travelled with him towards 
the East. 

1 JMot to be confounded with tho Firo Burzin , which was worshipped by Lohrasp. 

3 I. 299. On the other hand, Hamza says that Gushtasp built a city in the district 
of Dai abgerd, which he named cJ (properly rend & j p * j ) mfl y 

bo tho present city of Fag& (Hamza, p. 37 od. Gottw.). 
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The Zartusht-namc, our principal source of information for the history of 
Zoroaster, does not relate his biography, but the history of Gushtasp’s conver¬ 
sion ; it therefore breaks off at this poinx. We shall further on treat of the 
few chapters that still follow. Regarding the stories of miracles, which we 
have reported, we believe we have shown that they must be considerably 
ancient, at least in their main features. Yet we observe from the different 
statements of Alahomedan authors, that a number of other miracles of Zoroaster 
of which we know nothing at present, were recorded in earlier ximos. Thus 
Mirkhond 1 narrates that Zoroaster had a fire which he could hold in his hand 
without injuring himself, and that the Fire of the Magi (the above-named 
Adar Fra) originated from it. The same historiographer further relates that 
Zoroaster suffered molten metal to be poured on his breast without being 
burnt thereby. More important than the above is the statement of FTdiisi, 
that Gushtasp planted a cypress dive in Kishmir, which in the course of years 
grew to such an enormous height, that no lasso could reach it, and that over 
the tree he had caused a magnificent temple to bo erected, calling upon all his 
subjects to go to the temple, and to offer their worship to the tree, which they 
accordingly did. Later accounts assert that when the Khalif Muttavakkcl 
caused that miraculous tree to be felled, no less than 2,000 sheep and bullocks 
could find room underneath it, and that 300 camels were required for its 
removal 2 . It is evident that this enormous tree cannot have been a cypress, 
for though there may have been large cypresses, still they cannot grow to the 
size which is supposed in that account. To this it may be added that it cannot 
be proved that the cypress is esteemed in the religion of Zoroaster as a sacred 
tree, though there are some Traces which show that such may have been the 
case further to the West of Iran. However, all this is easily explained if we 
assume that Buddhism is here mistaken for Zoroastrianism. The Indian 
fig-tree, the ficus religioxa , which sends new roots out of its branches into the 
earth, does indeed extend itself to a circumference as large as that described by 
the legend. This tree is regarded as sacred, especially by the Buddhists, for 
they believe that under its shadow the founder of their religion was invested 
with the dignity of Buddha. They have also the custom of sending sprigs of 
that holy tree to converted countries, and of erecting temples bv their side. :t 
We have a detailed description of the transportation of the sacred tree to 
Ceylon, and we can as well assume that such twigs were also sent to Baetria 
after Buddhism had spread in that country. Where, too, we have to look for 
Kishmir and the so-called cypress, has already been said above. Far later 
than the legend above cited is another one respecting the contest of Zoroaster 
with the wise Chengrenghacha, an Indian Brahmin, who went to Iran with 
the design of conquering Zoroaster ; but as soon os he had listened to the 

1 Mirkhond, (ed. Shea) pp. 286 seq. 

2 Vuller's, Fragment* tiber die Religion Zoroaster#, pp. 71, 118. 

Comp. Lassen, Ind. Alterthumsk. T. 257. 
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Avesta, was turned from an enemy into a zealous adherent of the Prophet. 
This episode in the legend of Zoroaster was accepted in earlier times, because it 
was believed to be confirmed by the Avesta. However, this is erroneous, 
and M. Breal has strikingly proved. 1 that Ohengrenghacha was no other 
than Sankara-aoharya, who was renowned in India, and to whom a Digmjaya , 
i.f. a conquest of different territories was ascribed. Besides, this famous 
Brahmin lived in the eighth century of our era ; he could not, therefore, have 
met Zoroaster. 

All that now remains for us to speak of concerns the personal circumstances 
of Zoroaster in the court at Balkh. M. Anquetil has collected the necessary 
material on this point, and later on M. Windischnmnn has so fully treated the 
subject, that. I shall have to recall only what is already known. Besides the 
royal family, the frequently-named Icing Vishtaspa or Gushtasp and his wife 
Hutaosa, Zoroaster also enjoyed friendly intercourse with the minister of the 
king, Janmspa. of the family of Hvogva or Hvova. Wo find him named 
in Ys. XIII. 24, XLV. 17, XLVII1. 9, L. 18, and Yt. V. 68 seq. Tn the hist 
passage is described his victory over the demons. He stood on similar good 
terms with Frashaostra. the brother of Jamas pa, (vide Ys. XT II. 24, XXVIII. 

8, XLV. 16, XLV III. 8, L. 17. LIT. 2)_We learn from the Bundehesli (80, 1 

fseq.) that Zoroaster had three wives, one after another. By his first wife, 
whose name is not mentioned, he had a son Isatvastra, and three daughters— 
Freni, Thriti, and Pouruehista ; by a second wife were born two other sons 
Hvarechithra and Urvatatnara. From these three sons the three orders of 
priests, warriors, and husbandmen are said to have originated. 2 All these 
names are also known to the Avesta. (vide Ys. XXIII. 4, XXVI. 17, Yt. 
XIII, 98, 139). The third wife of Zoroaster, being descended from the family 
of Hvova, is generally named Hvovi, (vide Yt. XIII. 139), Her children 
are not mentioned. In the Bundehesli (80, 7 #eq.), it is said that Zoroaster 
thrice coupled with Hvovi, thrice his seed fell over the earth, the yazata 
Nairyosagha preserved it, and entrusted it to the protection of Anahita, until 
the time shall have come when there shall spring therefrom the three future 
Saviours : Oshcdar, Oshcdar-mah, and Soshios. The mother of Hie last one is 
called in Yt. XIX. 92. Yispa-taurvi. These posthumous sons are also 
familiar to the Avesta, as clearly appears from Yt. XIII. 62, J28, 129. 

1 Vide Journu\ Asiadqur, 1802, p. 497. 

3 Though great jiains have l>eon taken to place the legend of Zoroaster in harmony 
with the heroic tradition, this passage, which entirely contradicts the earlier accounts 
given by us, appears to me to prove that the legend originally assumes a different genesis 
of the world than the Iranian heroic legend does, and consequently has no connection with 
the latter. 

The Vajarhird , which is indeed apocryphal, (in p. 21, 22, cd. Bombay), agrees 
with the rest of the statements, with the remark that the mother of Jsatv&stra and the 
tliree daughters was called Urvij, that the second wife was a widow*, named Arnij Bared& 
whose first husband was called Matunaib&r (Mihryar). 
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The accounts of Zoroaster’s death shew little uniformity. Here we must 
again make a distinction between Occidental and Oriental accounts. The 
former reports are considerably more modern. Only Suidas and the Chronicon 
Alexandrinum give any information of the event, and assume that Zoroaster 
was consumed by a supernatural fire and received back into heaven. 1 Amongst 
Oriental writers only Masudi and Dastur Peshotanji Behramji express their 
opinion as to Zoroaster’s death. The former (vol. II. p. 127, ed. Paris) simply 
says:—“He died in the seventy-seventh year of his life.” With this the 
Dastur agrees ; but he also adds that the event took place on the 11th day 
(Khorshed) of the tenth month (Dai), and that Zoroaster suffered martyrdom 
at the taking of Balkh by Arjasp, (of whom we shall hear further on), on the 
same occasion when Lohrasp also lost his life. A warrior from the army 
of Arjasp, named Turbaratur, is said to have entered his temple, and Zoroaster 
is said to have perished by his sword. Whence the Dastur 2 has drawn this 
account I am unable to prove, as likewise the assertion of Mr. Malcolm (I. 62, 
note) that Zoroaster died some years before the above-mentioned invasion. 
The latter account does not seem to be old ; on the contrary, the Sadder 
Bundehesh, to which we are already indebted for many important statements, 

1 Quod Zoroastres precatus est, ut morit utils ftdtnine ictus interiret: et Persia denuntiu- 

vit , ubi me ignis caelestis consutnserit, ossium meorurn crcmatorum cineres servate, et quamdiu 
Iboc facitis , regnum a vobis turn aujertur: quod fecerunt . IUe autem , invocato Orione , a 
caclcsti Jlamma depastus interiit . “ For Zoroastor prayed that when his hour approached, 

he might die by lightning; and lie said to the Persians : ‘ When the heavenly lire has 

consumed me, preserve the ashes of my (burned) bones, and as long as you do this, the 
kingdom shall not bo taken away from you.* This they did. But ho, calling upon Orion, 
was consumed by colestial fire and dicd. ,> Thus also Suidas, though ho makes Zoroaster 
an Assyrian. 

2 [Dastur Poshotonji seems to have forrnod this view on the basis of a series of scat¬ 
tered references in most of the well-known Pahlavi looms, regarding Zoroaster’s murder 
by tlio most wicked creature over bom of man, Turibrddarvakhsh , to whom tlio Prophet 
himself had pointed as his murderer in one of the prophetic declarations so fully recorded 
in the fifth book of the Dinkurd, which says :— 

I; .jW tin^M .... 

“ As to what constitutes the glorious prophecy and perfect weal of Zurtusht, (it is 
manifest that) his murder by Turibradarmkhsh was revealed to Zartusht himself.** 

That this prediction of the Prophet was, no doubt, verified is confirmed, amongst 
other evidences, by the testimony of the (Pahlavi) Bahtnan Yasht , ch. II. 3, the Sdd-dar, 
ch. IX. 5 (“ with Turibradarvaksh who slew Zaratusht,”) and the Dudastan-i-dini , ch. 
LXXII. 8, “ One was Turibradarvakhsli, the karap and heterodox sorcerer, by whom the 
best of men was killed.*’—2V. n.] 
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asserts that Zoroaster at least did not die in Balkh, but returned to Aryana- 
,vaija after Gushtasp’s conversion. 1 The same book also raises the question 
why such a distingusihed character, as Zoroaster was, should have died at all V 
We are informed that when Zoroaster asked immortality from God, the latter 
replied that if Zoroaster were to remain immortal, the wicked Turbaratur 
would also remain immortal, the resurrection would then be impossible and 
mankind without hope. Then Ahura is said to have granted omniscience to 
Zoroaster for one moment, 2 when the latter beheld the delights of Paradise 
and the miseries of Hell, and was satisfied with the dispensations of Providence. 

Now, after we have become acquainted with the circumstances of 
Zoroaster's life, as they are related, a question forces itself upon us, to which 
it is necessary, owing to the importance of the man, to find, if not a definite, 
at least a conditional answer. We mean the question whether Zoroaster was 
a mythical or a historical character. Nobody is likely to consider the accounts, 
which we have transcribed, as historical. We could obtain no clear knowledge 
concerning the interpretation of the name, nor the age nor even the native 
country of Zoroaster, and all this indeed least of all from Western narratives, 
though these are in point of time the more ancient ones. The Oriental reports 
are, it is true, more in harmony. . . .As the most solid nucleus might, perhaps 
remain the statements, that Zoroaster was descended from a royal race, that 
he had given proofs of his surpassing genius already in his fifteenth year, and 

1 The passage (to which Atiquct-il draws our attention) occurs in Sadder Bundehesh, 
fol. 140 :—• 

^ a** y* ^ | 1 1^3T 1^ tXj 1 «xj (t)^l jy 

j j ]jj j & j jib* j L J If®- ji> J 

J J lyut* vttjJ j v4ui#J jtjt 

gjj a* A 

2 [Compare West, “ Pahlavi Texts,” part I. p. 194 : “ In the Vohiiman Yaslit Com¬ 
mentary ( zand) it is declared that Zaratiisht asked immortality from Auharmazd a second 
time, and spqke thus :—‘ 1 am Zaratiisht, more righteous and more efficient among these 
thy creatures, O Creator ! when Thou shalt make me immortal as the tree opposed to 
harm, and Gdpatshfth, Goshti-Fryau, and Chltrokmyfin, son of Vishtfisp, who is Peshyo- 
tanii, were made. When Thou shalt make me immortal, they in Thy good religion will 
believe that the upholder of religion, who receives from Aiiliarmazd this pure and good 
religion of the Mazdayasnan , will become immortal ; then those men will believe in Thy 
good religion.' Aijhaimazd spoke thus :—* When I shall make thee immortal, O Zara¬ 
tusht the Spitaman 1 then Turibradarvakhsh the Karap will become immortal, and when 
Turibrddarvakhsh the Karap shall become immortal the resurrection and future existence 
are not possible.’ Zaratusht seemed uneasy about it in his mind ; and Auharmazd, 
through the wisdom of omniscience, knew what was thought by Zaratusht the Spit3mfin 
with the righteous spirit, and He took hold of Zaratusht’s hand. And He, Aiiliarmazd 
the Propitious Spirit, Creator of the material world, the Righteous One, even He put the 
omniscient wisdom, in the shape of water on the hand of Zaratusht, and said to him thus : 

* Devour it.’ And Zaratusht devoured it; thereby the omniscient wisdom was inter¬ 
mingled with Zaratusht, and seven days and nights Zaratiisht was in the Wisdom of 
Auharmazd,Tr. 
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that with his thirtieth year he had commenced the promulgation of his religion 
in the different provinces of Iran, and especially in Arrftn and Adarabaijftn, 
but above all at the court of Gushtasp in Bactria. Such are the particular 
items derived from Eastern sources, with which those of Western origin also 
are not incompatible. Now the question is whether wc are to regard all these 
events as mythical, so that no historical nucleus is to be found in all these 
narratives ; or whether Zoroaster is a historical character, whose life was 
reduced to a bare tradition by means of legends. Both these views have 
found their advocates. The mythical view has been lately represented by 
M. Kern , 1 who, relying especially upon etymology, translates the name 
Zarathushtra, according to a supposition of M. Windischmann, into “ a gold 
star/’ and who finds in the names Pourushaspa (many horses, i.e., possessing 
beams of light) and Maidhyomao (the middle-moon), a reference to the original 
sidereal power, and comes to the conclusion that Zoroaster was originally 
identical with Mithra, but did not signify the morning-star but the evening- 
star. At all events, the import of Zoroaster must have been utterly forgotten 
already at the time when the ancients wrote regarding him, and in the age 
when the Avesta was put together, because there the position of Zoroaster is 
evidently different. We can follow this view no more than Drs. Justi and 
Tiele, not because wc are opposed in principle to a mythical conception of 
Zoroaster, but because we do not believe that sufficient proofs are at hand to 
confirm such a theory. Besides, in accordance with our entire comprehension 
of the Iranian epic, we would only be able to look upon a mythns of Zoroaster as 
the later-reflected myths, and not as the original ones. For, as we have shown, 
Zoroaster is indeed most appropriately inserted in the Iranian heroic legend, 
and even in a compartively early period, though he does not belong to it 
originally. We find it, therefore, better, along with most inquiries, to com¬ 
pare Zoroaster rather with the Semitic prophets or with Sakyamuni, than with 
the Indian Rishis, and to consider the reports of his life as disfigured through 
their legendary form. But now the question will be asked: “What is 
legend, and what is truth ?” We divest the accounts of Zoroaster of all 
mythical adjuncts ; we believe that he was of royal blood ; that in his thirtieth 
year he preached his doctrine in his native country ; that the little approbation 
which they met with at the beginning induced him to emigrate to Bactria ; 
and that he succeeded therein securing adherents by the help of a king Gushtasp 
and we find that in all these statements there lies nothing which is not credible, 
but unfortunately we cannot also prove that they must have so happened. 
It is possible that Zoroaster proclaimed his religion in Bactria; but it is also 
possible that the Bactrian Magi merely asserted for some reason or another the 

1 Vide J, H. C. Kern: Over het woord Zarathushtra en den mythischm Persoon van 
cUen Noam (Mededeelingen der K. Akademie van Wetenschappen. Afd. Letterkunde. Deel 
XL, 1867); and Tiele: Is Zarathmtra een mythisch Persoon ; and F Justi in GQttinger 
gel, Ameigen, 1867, nr. 61, and my own statement in Heidelb, FahrbUcker , 1867, nr. 43. 
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anoient connection of Zoroaster with that city, just in the same manner that 
the Buddhists cause their Sakyamuni to appear in Ceylon, etc., where he never 
set foot. In general, if wo compare the above-mentioned plain circumstances 
of Zoroaster's life with those of other like characters, we are inclined to doubt 
even the latter. Especially in the history of Sakyamuni does there appear to 
me to exist some similarity. Zoroaster has in common with him royal birth, 
remarkable supernatural talents displayed in his youth, and lastly the circum¬ 
stance that he enters upon his vocation of teacher in his thirtieth year. On 
the other hand, the assumption of his prophetic dignity, and his immediate 
intercourse with the Deity remind one of Moses and the Semitic laws, that is, 
in the form in which the narrative has been transmitted to us in Chrysostom. 
Nay more, some analogy has even been discovered between the 19th chapter of 
the Vendidad and the history of the temptation by Mathew ; even here a Bud¬ 
dhistic parallel may also be found, namely, in the temptations to which Sakya¬ 
muni was exposed by Mara, and here Buddhism, indeed, seems to be the bor¬ 
rowing party. We can here, of course, merely allude to such points of con¬ 
tact, but in our opinion they would well deserve a closer study. After all this, 
the only thing certain that we can extract from the whole of Zoroaster’s bio¬ 
graphy, is that he really did live. The proof for this assumption lies in the 
internal evidence, which will be fully discussed later on, that is, in the strict 
and thoroughly well-considered method which is displayed throughout the 
whole religion, and which necessarily shows that a single individual at least 
put his finishing hand to it, whatever may have been his name. 

That Zoroaster left behind him some manuscripts is the opinion generally 
held by the ancients. The opinion of Hermippus on the writings of Zoroaster 
is well known, and proves the existence of such writings, as are ascribed to 
him, in the third century before Christ. 1 Even Western authors admit that 
Zoroaster left behind him his revelations in writing, the original text indeed 
being named according to Masudi (T. H. 126 ed. P.) Bcsta (Avesta) and that, 
as an aid to its right understanding, he afterwards wrote a commentary under 
the name Zend, and later on a second commentary under the name Pazend. 
After Zoroaster’s death the theologians of the Zoroastrian religion wrote a 
fresh explanation of the earlier commentaries under the name Barida. It is 
not our purpose to enter here into this subject, which must be more fully dis¬ 
cussed further on; only we shall here remark that the Book of Kings also is 
familiar with this Avesta and Zend and often mentions them. But, though 
the Book of Kings distinctly teaches as that Zoroaster first taught the Avesta 
and Zend during the reign of Gushtasp, and that consequently these books 
could not have been in existence before, still it commits the inconsistency of 
supposing their existence in an earlier period. Kaikhosrao especially is very 
often represented as reciting, the Avesta and Zend (Shah-name, p. 964, 11. 

1 Comp. Windisohmaim, Zoroast . Studien, pp. 288 aeq. 
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11 seq.\ (Vul. ed. p. 981; p. 985,11. 3 seq.) According to one passage (p. 910,1. 
5), even Fredun deposited in Baikend the A vest a written in golden characters. 
Such inaccuracies seem to me to prove that the artificial arrangements, accord¬ 
ing to which Zoroaster is placed at the close of the mythical period, had not 
yet entirely come into vogue. 

Now, after we have made the necessary remarks upon the personality' 
of Zoroaster, we may turn to the reign of Gushtasp, and consequently to the 
promulgation of the Prophet’s religion. Lohrasp, having entrusted the king¬ 
dom to his son before his own death, retired to a fire-temple at Balkh. 
According to Firdusi a religious war follows very close upon Gushtasp’s em¬ 
bracing Zoroastrian Law. The demons are anxious that the intelligence of the 
great revolution, which has taken place in Iran, should soon reach the ears of 
Arjasp, king of Turan. The latter at once determines not to tolerate the 
innovation. He sends an embassy with a letter to Gushtasp, wherein he 
admonishes the latter not to listen to the allurements of Zoroaster but to return 
to the path of justice. Should Gushtasp comply' with his demands he promises 
to give him rich presents ; but should he not take his admonition to heart, he 
threatens to come with an army in a few months and to desolate Iran. 
Gushtasp communicates the message received to his confidential friends, 
Zarir, Isfandiar, and Jamasp, and these undertake to give the proper reply to 
the king of Turan, in which they particularly warn him not to approach Iran 
with an army, as they themselves intend to march with their forces towards 
his country. Then preparations are made on both sides and the hostile armies 
meet near the Oxus. .rbis battle, however, differs materiallv from earlier 
ones in the fact that Gushtasp knew its result beforehand ; for he had on his 
side Jamasp, the Wise, who, as we already know, was cognizant of the past 
as well as of the future, and who then told Gushtasp that the battle, though 
it would turn out a very bloody one, would surely end in his favour. What 
Jamasp had foretold naturally happened. In the single combats which 
took place, Ardashir, Sheru, and Shedasp, the three sons of Gushtasp, fell. 
Then Kerami, the sou of Jamasp, forced his way into the fight. The imperial 
banner, which the Iranians had abandoned in the general tumult, was recap¬ 
tured by Kerami, and when the Turanians cut off one of his arms he held the 
banner firmly between his teeth, while he fought with the other arm. But 
at last he also fell under the blows of overwhelming numbers. Several others 
among the most valiant Iranians also perished ; but in the end Zarir, the 
commander-in-chief and brother of the king, came on the scene and caused 
great destruction amongst the Turanian heroes. Thus affairs went on for 
two weeks, and Arjasp promised a handsome reward to whosoever amongst 
his heroes would vanquish Zarir ; but nobody dared undertake the task. At 
last Biderefsh undertook it. But even he did not venture to meet Zarir 
in open combat, and shot him dead with an arrow fin d from an ambuscade. 



The death of Zarir produced great terror in the hearts of the Iranians, and king 
Gushtasp, having failed in animating his heroes to avenge the death of Zarir, 
made a vow that in case he should succeed in his battle with Arjasp, he would’ 
resign his crown to Isfandiar and his army to Peshotan, whilst lie himself 
would retire into solitude after the example of his father Lohrasp. This* vow 
was naturally a stimulus to Isfandiar to distinguish himself. He threw himself 
into the thickest of the fight, slew Biderefsh and brought back the arms and 
the horse of Zarir to the Iranian camp. In a short time no man dared risk a 
combat with him. Arjasp finally gave up the battle as lost and fled. The 
deserted army offered to accept the true Faith and was pardoned by Gushtasp. 

This battle between Gushtasp and Arjasp, which we have just narrated, 
is in its principal features also current in the Avesta. There, too, wc find 
Vishtaspa frequently praying that he may conquer Arejat-aspa, (Yt. V. 109; 
IX. 30 ; XVII. 50 ; XIX 87). Arejat-aspa himself also once (Yt. V. 11G) 
appeal’s praying that lie may be granted a triumph over Gushtasp. 

Gushtasp then commissioned Nestur, the son of Zarir, who had fallen in 
battle, to invade the kingdom of Arjasp and to press further his victory, while 
he himself returned to his country and sent his son Isfandiar all over the 
world to propagate the Zoroastrian Law. The latter nowhere met with oppo¬ 
sition. The Kaiser of Rum and all princes showed themselves willing to 
embrace the new religion and requested him to forward the religious books. 
Isfandiar was then soon able to inform his father , that the faith of Zoroaster had 
been accepted throughout the ivortd. Gushtasp, however, did not appear to 
remember a word of his former vow to cede his throne voluntarily to Isfandiar 
after his successful return. On the contrary, circumstances assumed quite 
a different aspect, and showed the pious Gushtasp in altogether a peculiar 
light. Kerzem, a kinsman of the royal house, who hated Isfandiar, calum¬ 
niated the latter to his father, affirming that be had collected an army to de¬ 
throne Gushtasp. The king readily believed the calumniator and despatched 
Jamasp with a letter ordering Isfandiar to return forthwith to the court. 
Jamasp, as well as Isfandiar himself, knew that evil days awaited the prince 
if he should answer the summons. Nevertheless, both were of opinion that 
the commands of his father must be obeyed. They regarded the whole 
affair as manifestly a trial which had come over the Hero of the Fait-h, and 
which the latter had to meet with courage. Gushtasp, indeed, caused heavy 
fetters to be laid on Isfandiar on the gyound of high treason, and ordered him 
to lie carried to the stronghold of Kenbedan, 1 there to be bound fast to four 
iron, stakes. How foolish such a proceeding was, Gushtasp was soon to learn. 
Some time after this event the king went to Zabul in order to pay a visit to 

1 According to the author of Mujmil the fortress of Kenbedan is identical with 
Oirdk&h, which is supposed to lie in Mazenderan. Indeed, Melgunof (das nordliche Ufer , 
etc., p. 134), mentions a mountain-peak Girdkdh, which lies in the vicinity of the road 
loading from Aster&b&d to Sh&hrud, 
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Rustem. The visit lasted very long, fully two years. Meanwhile the news 
of Isfandiar’s imprisonment spread abroad, and the king, who had no need 
of being afraid any longer of that hero, almost abandoned Zoroaster’s religion. 
Arjasp also heard this intelligence with delight, as it offered him some pros¬ 
pect of vengeance, for the army, which Isfandiar had placed under the com¬ 
mand of his son Behman, had in part disbanded itself, and in part marched to 
the vicinity of Kenbedan, in order not to be far distant from its beloved com¬ 
mander. As soon as Arjasp received certain information of these events, and 
particularly of there being no troops in Balkh, 1 he levied an army, and gave 
his son Kebrem orders to advance against that city, he himself following soon 
after with a second army. The project succeeded, and Balkh was taken by 
surprise, no garrison being found there excepting Lohrasp and other pious 
men who adored the sacred fire in retirement. It is true that Lohrasp imme¬ 
diately took up arms and placed himself at the head of the effective burghers ; 
but, though he sold his life dearly, he was unable to prevent the taking of the 
town. After his death the fire-temple was invaded and the remaining pious 
priests slain. With their blood the sacred fire was extinguished, and both 
the daughters of Gushtasp, Humai and Behafrld, were taken into captivity. 
Still it was fortunate that it occurred to one of the wives of Gushtasp to steal 
away from the town in Turkish costume, and to go to Sajistan in order to com¬ 
municate the important intelligence to Gushtasp. The latter, thereupon, 
speedily levied an army ; but no sooner had he approached Balkh than Arjasp 
came with a second force to the assistance of Kehrem. It is remarkable 
enough that Rustem should have let his guest depart, when his position was 
so desperate, without rendering him any assistance. The battle between 
Gushtasp and Arjasp was a very fierce one, in which many heroes fell on both 
sides. Thirty-eight sons 2 of Gushtasp, who took part in the struggle, all 
perished. Gushtasp, losing hope, took to flight and was closely pursued by the 
Turanians, who attempted to capture him. Fortunately the flying Iranians 
came to a steep declivity, the approach to w hich was only known to Gushtasp, 
who led thither his army in safety. 3 Now r the Turanians who pursued him, 
could not find any way up the mountain and were forced to remain content 

1 Here end the portions of the Book of Kings composed by DaklkT. 

2 The names of these sons seem to be partly mentioned in Yt. XIII. 101. [Zairi-miri, 
Yukhta-miri, Sriraokhshan, Keresaokhshan , Vanara, Vardza , Bujisravah , Berezyarehti, 
Tizyarahti, Perethmrahti and Vizyarahti. These names, I suppose, belong to the brothers 
of Gushtasp rather than to his sons* Zairi-vairi is identical with the Persian Zarir, the 
son of Lohrasp (Aurvat-aspa). Vide Yt. V. 112. Among other names West believes 
Bujisravah to bo possibly the same with Pat’Khosrav, a brother to Visht&spa in the Yad- 
kari Zariran. (Comp. Darmesteter, Yt. XIII. p. 205, n. 5.) TV. n .] 

3 I liave no doubt that this mountain is the same with that mentioned by the Bunde- 
hesh, and named Maf-6-friydd (“it cwne to help ”). According to the view of the Bunde- 
heeh this mountain appears to have been severed from the extensive range to which it 
belonged at the time of Gushtasp’s flight, and to have offered a refgge to that religious 
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with blockading the Iranian army on all sides. In this embarrassed posi¬ 
tion Gushtasp was now completely helpless, and turning to Jamasp, asked 
him whether he could find any means of escape. Jamasp replied that no¬ 
body except Isfandiar was able to. deliver him from danger. So Gushtasp 
determined to address himself to his heroic son, whom he bad so deeply offend¬ 
ed, and Jamasp was again the bearer of his message. Again did Gushtasp 
declare his resolution to renounce the throne and to retire into solitude, in case 
he were rescued from his present danger, and offer to make Isfandiar his suc¬ 
cessor. Should the latter refuse, the empire of Iran was undone. Jamasp 
dressed as a Turanian stole through the ranks of the enemy and succeeded in 
reaching Kenbedan, where he communicated to Isfandiar the proposals of 
Gushtasp, but found Isfandiar very little disposed to consent. At last, how¬ 
ever, the persuasions of Jamasp induced him to forget his personal grievances, 
and to render the desired help to his father. Isfandiar then forced his way 
through the hostile army, killed many Turanians and revived the courage of 
the Iranians ; whilst Arjasp on the contrary became despondent, for he had 
trusted that he would be able to bring the war to an end. without the inter¬ 
ference of Isfandiar. And, indeed, in the ensuing battle Isfandiar achieved 
great feats of heroism ; he captured Kergesvar alive who alone ventured to 
fight with him. Besides, he killed so many Turanians, that Arjasp once again 
abandoned his army intent only upon safely regaining Tfiran. 

king. [West reads Maddfryiid (' l eome-to-help "), and renders the passago in which this 
name occurs as follows:—“From the same Padashkhvargar mountain unto Mount 
Kilmis, which they call Mount Madofriyad—that in which Vishtaspa routed Arjasp—is 
Mount Miyanidaslit (‘ mid-plain ’), and was broken off from that mountain there.” Vide 
‘ Pahlavi Texts, 1 Ihuulrhesh, chapter XU. 32.J 



IRANIAN ART.* 

Whether it bo entirely due to accidental circumstances or not, it is at 
least a remarkable fact that all the monuments of Iranian art now in existence 
belong exclusively to the two Southern dynasties. The cuueiform inscrip¬ 
tions, which have been found in Media, arc cither foreign to that country, or 
at least do not belong to the Iranian dynasty of Media. Herodotus relates 
(I. 98, 99) that Deioces compelled the Medes to build him a fortress. Never¬ 
theless, in the assertion that the seven battlements of this fortress were 
painted in seven different colours, we may trace the influence of Babylon, 
where we also find structures having seven storeys, each storey built 
with bricks of different colours, each colour representing a different planet. 1 
Polybius, too (10, 27), mentions a splendid palace in Ekbatana : yet we do 
not know whether its erection can be ascribed to such a remote period. No 
traces of the fortress of Deioces, or even of a later palace, can now be 
found on the site of the ancient Ekbatana. But, though the disappearance 
of those monuments may be explained by the great antiquity of the Median 
empire, the same apology cannot be urged in favour of the empire of the 
Arsacidae. Moreover, it is evident that the kings of that dynasty had no 
ambition to hand down their glory to posterity, either by the raising of 
monumental buildings or by engraving inscriptions. 

The artistic monuments belonging to the Aehaemenidae date from the 
very founder of their dynasty, Cyrus, the remains of whose edifices lie in the 
plains of Murghab. 2 We cannot believe the assumption that the plains of 
Murghab were identical with the ancient Pasargadse ; 3 however, this fact 

* Translated from the German of Dr. F. Von Spiegel, Eraniscke AUerlhionskunde , 
Vol III., bk. VII, Chap. V. pp. 797-834. 

1 CJ. Lenormant, Manuel de Vhistoire ancienne tie VOrient, II. j). 345. Duncker in 
the latest edition of his Oeschichte dea Alter thams questions this opinion, which, though it 
cannot be completely proved, is at least highly probable. [Compare also La Moyie chez 
le* Chaldee ns y “Chaldean Magic,” Eng. ed. pp. 226*227 : -“The worship of tlio stars was 

fully dovoloped in the system of Median Magic.Evidently it camo into Persia 

from the Magi. The principal feature of this worship amongst the Medes is made known 
to us by the description which Herodotus gives of the seven walls of Ekbatana, each with 
the sacred colour of one of the seven planets. The same sacramental arrangement was 
observed in the town of Ganzakh, the Ganzaca of the classical writers, and in Atrop&tene, 
since Moses Chorenensis calls it ‘ the second Ekbatana, the town with seven walls.’ Later, 
in the period of the Sassanian dynasty, the Persian poet Nizami describes this style as 
prevailing in the ‘ Palace of the Seven Planets ’ built by Behram-Gour or Verahran V. 
(A.D. 420).” The famous Babylonian tower of Borsippa is said to have bad seven storeys 
with the colours representing the seven planetary bodies.— Tv. w.] 

8 [Vide Spiegel, Erdnische AUcrthumskundc y vol. I. p. 95. An extensive valley near 
the upper banks of the Pulvar is called the Murghab valley.] 

3 [Vide Ker Porter, vol. I. .p. 487 :—“ The hill unquestionably commands the entrance 
to the valley, or rather plain of Murghab, now admitted to bo that of Pasargadio ; but the 
strong natural liarriers, which the mountains present to the south and to the north, render 
additional walls unnecessary. Nevertheless, Pliny (VT. 26) calls this spot the Castle of 
Posargadm, occupied by the Magi, and wherein is the tomb of Cyrus : ”—r“ Inde ad orientem 
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does not imply that Cyrus could never have built in that region. Several edi¬ 
fices, indeed, seem to have once existed there ; 1 but they have been so utterly 
demolished, that no plan of them can now be made out. A platform is still 
visible, leaning towards the hill which commands the plains of Murghab. It 
is 264 feet high and has a frontage of more than 200 feet; but the buildings, 
which formerly stood on this platform, have long since disappeared. In 
another part of the plain there is a second platform, on which five pillars, 
the remains of a smaller palace, are still erect. On one of these pillars there 
is the image of a man wearing a peculiar head-dress, such as is observed also 
on Egyptian monuments, and with wings apparently issuing from the shoul¬ 
ders. A short inscription over the image states that it represents Kurus, the 
king of the Achaemenidae. Certain peculiarities in the inscription seem to 
prove that it is older than the other cuneiform writings, and that it may even 
date from Cyrus 2 the Great. This supposition is borne out by the wings, 
which, as we already know, are symbols of kingly majesty. 3 The head-dress 
is supposed to represent splendour and glory. But, since Cyrus in his inscrip¬ 
tion calls himself simply “king,” it seems that that image must have been 
carved even before he had assumed the title of “ Great King.” A third edifice, 
which is in a state of complete preservation and belongs to the time of the 
Achaemenidae, is now popularly known as the sepulchre of the mother of 
Sulieman. It is really a tomb, though not that of Cyrus, but probably of a 

Magi ohtinent Paasayanlas caxlellum , in quo Cyri srpulvrum eat.” The city of Pasargada* 
may, therefore, rather l>e considered a holy city, consecrated to the Colleges of the Magi, 
and the old corn of religion, than as a stationary royal residence. And nothing can be 
more proljable, since it was built by Cyrus to commemorate the great victories which 
made him king, than that he should consecrate it to the gods. Cyrus, according to Xeno¬ 
phon, made seven visits into Persia Proper, his original kingdom, after liis accession to the 
vast empire to which he gave its name ; and although that historian does not specify the 
I articular place in his paternal land, wliitlier he went to perform liis accustomed religious 
duties; yet, as ho \vas the founder of Pasargadoo, avowedly as a memorial of his national 
i.chievamonts, what, can we more naturally suppose, than that Pasargadte would be the 
ssone of such rites ¥ ”—TV. m.] 

1 Comp. Ker Porter, “Travels,” (London, 1821), vol. I. pp. 485 arq. Mtaant, Lea 
Ach&m&nidea, p. 17. 

* Cf. Spiegel, Die (tltpcrsinchen Keilinschrijlm , pp. 75, 145. 

3 [Comp, ibid , vol. ITT. p. 590 :—“ Herodotus relates that when Cyrus had a mind 
to attack tho JVIassagota), he fancied in his dream that he saw two wings growing from the 
shoulders of Darius, and that one of those over-shadowed Asia, tho other Europe; this 
may only be a symbol of royal dignity, and in fact we find in Murghab, Cyrus himself 
represented with wiugs and with a head-dress which can only be supposed to be a halo 
emblematic of royalty. This is found only in the case of members of tho royal family, 
who are distinguished also by other symbols from the generality of mankind. For instance, 
the descendants of Kaiqob&d have black moles on their arms, and the Seleucidsa spread 
the belief that they were born with a mark on their hips in the shape of a buoy.”— Tr. n.] 
* * ' 54 
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woman. 1 A wide area surrounds this tomb, 2 which may: be recognized from 
its outward appearance by the remains of 24 round columns forming a quad¬ 
rangle having six columns on each face. 3 The base, on which the sepulchre 
rests, is composed of huge blocks of beautiful white marble, rising in a series 
of steps. At the foot of these steps the base measures 40 feet in one direction 
and 44 in the other. The lowest step is 5 feet 0 inches high, the second tiegins 
2 feet from the edge of the first, and measures 3 feet and 6 inches in height, 
the third is 3 feet 4 inches high, the fourth 1 foot 11 inches, the fifth 1 foot 
10 inches, and the sixth is of the same height as the fifth. On the top rises 
the sepulchre, which opens on the north-western side, and is 4 feet in height. 
Its interior contains only one empty chamber. It is probable that this edi¬ 
fice is modelled after the Babylonian temples, though on a reduced scale arid 
executed in stone. 4 According to Sir Henry Rawlinson’s assertion, the work 
of excavation in the plains of Murghab ought to prove useful, and we may 
expect from it interesting results in the future. 

From Murghab a march of only a few leagues brings us to the magnifi¬ 
cent valley, in which was the old residence of the Achaemenidae. The plain 
is called Hafrek, or more commonly, though erroneously, Merdasht, which 
only denotes the tract extending from the ruins of Istakhr, on the left bank 
of the Palvar, to the junction of this river with the Kum Firuz. We know 
from ancient chronicles how the royal palace of Persia was destroyed by a 
Greek courtezan, who in the course of a drunken orgy threw a buring torch 
into the edifice. Nevertheless, some portions of it have been preserved to this 
day. The plain of Hafrek also contains a few more ruins of the same age. 
The present population of Iran, having long since last all remembrance of the 
Achaemenidae, give to these ruins entirely false names, and generally asso¬ 
ciate them with the heroes of old legendary history. The most important 
are known by the name of the Forty Columns ( Chihilsetun or Chihil-tnindr)* 

1 [Cf. E. A. vol. II. p. 021. Oppert believes that the modern Murgh&b may be 
identical with the M atp’p'daruv mentioned by Ptolemy, (VI. 4); nevertheless he sup¬ 
poses that the sepulchre may be that of a woman, possibly of Kassandane referred to by 
Herodotus in II. 1.] 

* Ker Porter, vol. I. p. 499. 

8 [To have six columns on each side, four must be placed within the quadrangle. 
—- Tr. n.J 

4 Ferguson, “ History of Architecture,” vol. I. p. 156. 

6 [“These ruins, for which the name Chihil Mendre or the * forty minarets,' can be 
traced back to the 13th century, are now known as Takhti Jamshld, 4 the throne of Jam- 
shld.' That they represent the Persepolis captured and partly destroyed by Alexander 
the Great, has been beyond dispute at least since the time of Pietro della Valle. Amongst 
the earlier scholars the fanciful notions of the Persians, who are utterly ignorant of the 
real history of their country before Alexander, often received too much attention; hence 
many of them were of opinion that the buildings were of much higher antiquity than the 
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A description of the palace, as it existed before its destruction, h$s been trans¬ 
mitted to us by Diodorus, (17, 71). 1 According to his statement, the castle 
had Ihxee walls, of which the first was 16 ella high and provided with a para¬ 
pet ; the second wall had double this height; the third, which formed a quad¬ 
rangle 60 ells in height, was built of immense blocks of stone; on each side 
were brazen doors and also railings 20 ells high. The interior of the castle 
contained chambers for the king and his chief officers, and the treasury. This 
account seems to be quite borne out by the remains of the castle existing 
at the present day. The first two walls mentioned by Diodorus have 
disappeared ; but the inner quadrangle containing the castle proper still 
remains. This castle stood on a cliff, the sides of which had been made 
perpendicular by art, partly by scarping the black marble rock, and partly by 
erecting a massive wall against its sides. The terrace thus formed had its 
front towards the west, the right side towards the north, the left towards the 
south, while the back or the eastern side was connected with the higher moun¬ 
tain behind. The height ot this terrace is about 11 yards, its length from 
north to south about 520 yards, and its breadth from cast to west 315 yards. 2 
Its shape may be descril>ed as almost quadrangular, though with many cor¬ 
ners or angles and small projections. The surface is not quite level, but 
divides itself into three platforms of different heights. The ascent is on the 
western side, though not in the middle, but nearer the north. A splendid 
double flight of stairs leads up to the terrace. It is about 23 feet broad, and 
formed of blocks of marble so immense that ten steps and about a seventh 
part of the eleventh are cut in a single block, while each of these steps is scarce¬ 
ly 4 inches high, so that, one can easily ride up on horseback. Each of the two 
staircases has a resting-place in the middle. On the southern side, also, a 
smaller and steeper staircase leads up to the platform, and probably a similar 
one, as I conjecture, existed on the northern side. As soon as you ascend 
the platform, you stand before two pillars from which stand out two gigantic 
bulls (about. 18 feet high and 19$ feet long). They stand on pedestals of about 
5 feet in height- and form the remains of a doorway only 12} feet in breadth. 
This doorway leads into a small apartment, which had, even in M. Chardin’s 

time of Cyrus ; and even those who rightly regarded them as the works of the Achaeme- 
nians, were unable to support their theory by conclusive evidence. The decipherment 
of the cuneiform Peteian inscriptions found on the ruins and in the neighbourhood has 
put an end to all doubt on this point. We now read with absolute certainty that some 
of the edifices are the work of Darius I., Xerxes, Artaxerxes III. (Ochus), and with equal 
certainty we may conclude that all the others were built under the Achaemenian dynasty.” 
Vide “ Encyclop»dia Britannica.”—2V. n.] 

1 Besides the works of Niebuhr and Ker Porter, for this description I have also re¬ 
ferred to Lassen's article on Persepolis in Der Erach und Qruberschen Encyclopddie , Menant's 
Lee Athemdnidea, (Paris 1872), and Fergusson's “ History of Architecture.” 

* Gcpnp. Menant, Lea Ach&m&nides, p. 39. According to Ker Porter (I. p. 582), the 
terrace has a length of 802 feet towards the south, 926 feet towards the north, and 1,42$ 
feet towards the west. 
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time, four splendid columns. At present only two are erect (54^ feet high). 
They are evidently relics of a portico, which led to two other pillars with cor¬ 
responding figures. In the latter the bulls are represented with human faces 
wearing tiaras. We now learn that the figures of these fabulous beasts are 
imitations of the Assyrian style of architecture. 1 An inscription at the 
eiitry (D, as it is generally named), informs us that this door was built by 
Xerxes and intended to be the ordinary entrance. This accounts for the large 
double staircase, which served for the accommodation of deputations consist¬ 
ing of great numbers of people. The only trace yet existing on the smooth- 
worn part of the terrace, besides this entrance, is a conspicuous cistern, pro¬ 
bably a relic of an ancient aqueduct. This part of the structure may also 
have contained the quarters of the guards and other servants of the castle. 
If you turn from this doorway to the right hand (i.e. } to the south), you come 
to a second splendid staircase, through which you ascend, by 31 steps, to the 
second part of the terrace, which is higher by 6^ feet. There are altogether 
four staircases ; a double staircase in the middle, and single staircases rising 
on the eastern and western sides. The projecting wall of the middle staircase 
is covered with sculptures divided by three tablets intended for inscriptions. 2 
Two of these tablets are blank, and the Old Persian text (A) alone has been 
engraved on the third. It dates from Xerxes I. On both sides of the 
inscriptions stand figures, three on the right with spears and shields, four on 
the left with spears only. The number seven 1 do not consider to be merely 
accidental. Each of the figures weal's a high tiara and the Median costume, 
while the beard and hair are carefully curled. Probably they represent body¬ 
guards and ohamberlains, who watched the entrance to the royal apartments. 
The two angular spaces on each side of these figures are filled with effigies of 
a lion attacking a fabulous beast. The rear wall also ot that part of the plat¬ 
form, from which the staircase projects, extends from east to west, side by 
side with the ascending steps, and is covered with engraved figures of per¬ 
sons apparently ascending. Originally there were three rows of such figures, 
but the topmost row has been half destroyed, which circumstance proves 
that the wall must have been formerly higher. The length of each row is 
68 feet. Towards the east the lowest row includes 53 persons standing,** of 
whom 32 are men, partly in close-fitting and partly in wide garments. The 
latter seems to be the Persian, the former the Median costume. The head is 
apparently covered by a flat cap ; hair and beard are dressed with the custom¬ 
ary care. Some of the figures carry bows, others short swords ; others again 

1 Of . M6nant, ibid, p. 40. He surmises that the faces of these boasts were likenesses, 
and that it is not difficult to recognize in their features the monarchs whom the artist 
intended to represent. 

2 Of. Ker Porter, voi. I. p. 594 and tablet 34. 

2 Niebuhr, tablet 21. Ker Porter, tablet 37. 
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are without any weapons, but adorned with necklaees, ear-rings, and brace¬ 
lets, all royal insignia, perhaps indicative of their rank. Several of them 
carry a staff with a ball. These are, as Sir R. Ker Porter correctly supposes, 
the so-called Melophorts. Before these 32 figures march 21 armed men, pro¬ 
bably a portion of the body-guard. The second row shows again 32 persons 
of the same description, preceded by 21 spearmen. The figures in the third 
row cannot now be made out. I am inclined to believe that these person¬ 
ages are partly the great men of the Empire, who had the special privilege 
of ascending in the presence of the king by the chief staircase. Still more 
interesting are the carvings on the western side of the wall. 1 Here also there 
are three rows, one above the other. The highest row is again damaged. 
The figures are arranged in divisions of six persons each, the divisions being 
separated from one another by a border of cypress leaves. The first figure in 
each wears a wide, flowing robe, a tiara, dagger, and girdle, and tears a long 
staff. M. Lassen is perfectly right in surmising these to be the so-ealled 
(naiTTTtivxu of Xenophon, (Oyropadia, 8, 3, 15 and 22), royal chamberlains, 
who had to conduct the deputations into the presence of the king. Their 
distinctive attire seems to indicate their rank. As to the persons ushered in 
by them, every division has its peculiar costume. 2 The second figure in each 
wears no clothing, but the others are distinguished by divers articles of dress 
which they wear or carry, or by their cattle, horses, and chariots. S]>carmen 
do not seem to march before them, but they are carved above the steps of the 
staircase, one over each step. It has long been the unanimous opinion of 
antiquarians that these persons represent delegates who bring tribute from 
the provinccs. Whether this was on some peculiar occasion, such as New 
Year’s Day, the birthday of the king, or the like, cannot be ascertained. Oil 
the eastern and western extremities of this wall is also represented the lion 
attacking a fabulous teast. 

• 

After mounting upstairs, you come to a perron in a great portico, which 
is the chief attraction of the ruins of Persepolis and has given rise to the name 
of VhihU-mindr or <> Forty Columns.” The centre of this portico was formed 
by a quadrangle of 30 columns, in 6 rows ; three other groups of twelve columns, 
each in two rows, stand on the north, cast, and west' sides of this quadrangle, 
forming a vestibule and two side wings to the groat hall. On the south side 
there is no such group. So there were, on the whole, 72 columns, the posi¬ 
tions of which may still be recognized, but of which only thirteen are now 
erect. The columns are all of blaok marble, each having 32 flutes or channels. 
The height of each is 64 feet, that of the capital being 46 feet. The bases of 

1 Niebuhr, tablet 22. Ker Porter, tablets, 37-43. 

a An^nrHing to M&iant (p. 49), 15 to 16 descriptions of persons may be enumerated* 
who are'distinguished by the articles of dress, &o., which they soem to be offering as 
tribute. 
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the columns of the central hall differ from those of the apartments standing 
close to it. The floor of this pail of the palace consisted of large marble slabs. 
M. Lassen is probably right in supposing that this great hall must have been 
a vestibule, not a presence-chamber, as was formerly believed. Its splendour 
was intended only to increase the awe of those who were to be admitted to an 
interview. This portico occupies two-thirds of the second platform, whereof 
it forms the principal edifice. Continuing towards the south you come to a 
third terrace requiring a further ascent ol ten feet. The building upon it 
had two facades, one to the north, the other to the west, the principal stair¬ 
case leading up on the western side. The walls surrounding the base of this 
terrace were also decorated with sculptures and contained an inscription of 
Xerxes in three languages (Ca), recording that the edifice (G. in Niebuhr) had 
been erected by Darius I.; nevertheless we believe that it was finished by 
Xerxes I. This inscription is again repeated on a column at the top of the 
staircase. This edifice is, likewise, in ruins ; but isolated walls with windows, 
doors, and door-posts are still erect, since they were made of blocks too huge 
to bo easily removed by modern Persians. It is 170 feet long and 95 feet 
broad, and contains three apartments ; a great hall in the middle and two 
apartments attached to it by doors on the north and south sides. Excava¬ 
tions have shown that its roof was supported by 16 columns, there being in 
the northern vestibule 8 columns in two rows. The effigies carved in this 
edifice are of great interest. The northern and southern walls of the great 
hall exhibit again the image of the king, over whom hovers the image of Aliura 
Mazda. 1 On the eastern and western walls of the same hall we find a human 
figure—no doubt the king—fighting against various monsters ; the same 
sculpture also represents a hero who has seized a lion and is thrusting a dag¬ 
ger into the heart of the animal. 

Over several of the portals we find the image of the king, walking, habi¬ 
ted in a long robe, with wide sleeves, its flowing skirts reaching to the ankles, 
high shoes, a sceptre in one hand, and a cup or a flower in the other. Two 
servants, much shorter than the king himself, hold above him an umbrella 
and a fly-flap. A short inscription (B), over the image in three languages, 
informs us that the king represented there is Darius I. On the straight cap 
as well as on the breast, hands, and shoulders, are holes in which, probably, 
ornaments of gold or precious stones were once fastened. The same image is 
also exhibited over a second portal. But here the king holds in the left hand 
a drinking vessel, in the right one a kettle. Near the side-doors to the south . 
and west there are figures of spearmen, and round the windows runs a short 
inscription (L), which is repeated eighteen times in this part of the palace, 
having the Persian text on top, the Scythian on the left, and the Assyrian on 

- - - - -. . H - • .1 • - - - 

1 [This image, I believe, represents only the Fravashi or the guardian spirit of the 
personage over whom it hovers.— IV. n.] 
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the right. It must also be mentioned that on the western staircase there is an 
inscription of Artaxerxes III., which may be clearly accounted for from the 
changes which that king mast have made in the palace of Darius. It is gene¬ 
rally agreed that the building contained apartments, intended to be used by 
the king for ordinary purposes. This is also suggested by the bas-reliefs 
executed on the walls of its staircase, which again represent persons bearing 
other gifts than those already named above—a Iamb, a melon, &c., in short, 
whatever is requisite for domestic use. 

On one side of this edifice, about 82 yards towards the west, there are 
some indistinct traces of another structure, that seems to have stood quite on 
the top of the terrace. Herein the inscription (P) of Artaxerxes III. is re¬ 
peated. We also observe some vestiges of anotfier inscription in Assyrian 
cuneiform characters, which dates from Artaxerxes I. Perhaps that king had 
laid the foundation of the structure, which was afterwards finished by Artaxer¬ 
xes III. Here bas-relief are in a good state of preservation. There are figu¬ 
res of persons bearing tribute including ivory which must probably have come 
from Egypt 1 . 

On the third terrace there are again some other considerable, though now 
very ruinous, edifices, to which stairs lead up. A great staircase may have 
formerly existed here, but no traces thereof are now to be seen. Along the walls 
of the staircase there are sculptured figures resembling those of the second plat¬ 
form. Above hovers the symbol of Ahura Mazda which, however, is not now 
quite distinct, and an inscription of Xerxes (Ea), which is elsewhere repeated (Eb). 
Of the two buildings in this part of the terrace, one (H) has been so completely 
destroyed, that little can be said about it. A second edifice (1) connected with 
the former by a sculptured passage is very similar to the structure (G) describ¬ 
ed above. It consists of a hall, close to which stands on the north side an 
apartment equal to it in length. This hall contains as many as 36 columns, 
and had on two sides similar apartments, each one having three partitions. 
Here, too, you will see sculptured figures. Here, also, the king is represented 
walking followed by two attendants holding above him the fly-flap and the 
umbrella. The inscription over the head of the king (C) records that he is 
Xerxes I.; his name is also engraved in several places on his robe. Xerxes 
seems to have been taller than his father ; both these figures deserve a still 
more accurate study. That these buildings were used for domestic purposes, 
is quite evident from their sculpture. With these two edifices ends the palace 
towards this side. On the southern wall of this platform there are four inscrip¬ 
tions, which may be read from the plain below, and which deviate from the 
common arrangement. Two of these contain Persian texts, viz., the two 
important inscriptions (H) and (I). The other tablets contain each a Scy¬ 
thian and an Assyrian text, not mere translations of the Persian text, as is 

- I ■ - . - .• . . ■ ■ ’ ----- 

1 Comp. Herodotus IIL 97, and M6nant, p. 64. " - 
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commonly the case, but each of them an independent inscription. The Scy¬ 
thian one states that Darius erected the palace, and that no one had ever 
built there before. 1 We admit, therefore, the certainty that Darius himself 
had raised the paiace of Persepolis, which was afterwards completed by his 
successors. The Assyrian text is independent too, but adds nothing new to 
our knowledge. 

Having surveyed all the portions of the palace of Persepolis which lie 
on the western side of the platform, we return to the gate of entrance to take 
a view of the remaining ones, which lie in a natural depression of the terrace 
towards the eastern side, and may, therefore, be reached without any stair¬ 
case. On turning away from the main entry to the east, we soon reach the 
remains of the portico (O), evidently leading from the principal gate to an 
edifice (L), which must have been the largest of all the buildings in Persepolis 
for it measures 300 feet from north to south, and 247£ feet from west to cast. 
Formerly, this portico seems to have been a vestibule consisting of 16 columns. 
At the entrance there once stood two colossal beasts, the pedestals of which 
are still remaining, like those at the main gateway. The structure itself con¬ 
sisted of one large and single hall, the ceiling of which seems to have been sup¬ 
ported by 100 columns in ten rows. It contains no inscription ; only the front 
and southern walls are richly adorned with sculpture. Near the door the 
king is represented, 2 sitting on a throne, with his feet resting on a footstool, 
while behind him stands a eunuch with the fly-flap in his right hand, and a piece 
of cloth in the left. Behind him stands an armour-bearer with sword and 
bow, and another holding a s]>ear. Before the footstool are deposited vessels 
for burning incense, behind which stands a person with his hand held up to 
his mouth, probably an envoy who has been admitted into the royal presence. 
Beneath the throne stand forty guards in four rows, their faces looking inwards 
toward the central throne. Above the king hovers a figure, which, no doubt, 
represents Ahura Mazda. On the right and left sides of this symbol are three 
animals ; but it is not determined whether they are intended to represent 
dogs, bulls, or lions. All these rows are divided by borders studded with 
roses. A similar likeness of the king is found at the southern door lying op¬ 
posite. 3 The throne is not surrounded by body-guards, but there are four¬ 
teen men of various nationalities, who seem to support it. Behind the king 
is only an eunuch with a fly-flap, but no figure stands before him. Since the 
king is represented twice at each door, this image appears four times on each 
wall. At the doors of the eastern and western walls are again effigies of com- • 
bats with fabulous beasts. That we have in this edifice the real presence-hall 
of Darius is unquestioned, and M. Niebuhr 4 has ingeniously remarked that it 

1 Menant, pp. 80-81. 

2 CJ. Niebuhr, tablet 20. Ker Porter, tablet 45, b. 

3 Niebuhr, tablet 30. 

1 CJ . Niebuhr, “Travels,” p. 148. 
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is not without some purpose that we here find Daiius always represented in a 
sitting attitude, not walking as in the structure (G.) Sideways from this 
edifice (L), nearer to (G), there is an immense pile of ruins. Among these 
ruins, which form the remains of a considerable building, are seen 5 stones 
21.| feet in height, covered with sculpture. They form the door-posts and part 
of the side-walls of a dilapidated building, which M. Lassen believes to be the 
hall of judgment. On each side of the entrance is the figure of the king, 
walking with two attendants ; on the walls, however, he is represented sitting 
in state on his throne, which is borne by divers persons. Behind the king 
stands a dignitary dressed nearly like him. Finally, the last building towards 
the south on this platform (K), contains a hall similar to the one described 
above. Though without side-chambers, still it has another hall in front. 
No inscription informs us of its use ; but on fhe walls we observe the king re¬ 
presented at one time as walking, and at another seated with his companions, 
and again we see the combats with fabulous beasts. Nothing can be stated 
as to the purposes of this building, and the hypothesis of Sir R. Ker Porter, 
that the sacred fire was here preserved, cannot be supported by any evidence. 

These are the structures which constituted the great palace of Persepolis. 
We must add that the whole was liberally supplied with aqueducts, regarding 
which more accurate evidence is, nevertheless, wanting. That part of the 
castle which lay to the western side of the platform, and w'hich was acces¬ 
sible by means of staircases, was probably occupied by the king and his family; 
whilst those buildings which were situated lower down, and faced the 
east, must have been intended for public occasions. Guests were probably 
not admitted within the castle ; suitable buildings for their accommodation 
in the neighbourhood w'ere certainly not wanting at the time when the Per¬ 
sian kings kept court at Persepolis. 

The remaining relics of Persepolis consist of three dakhmas , which are 
hewn in the side of the mountain towards which leans the terrace on which 
the castle stood. The first of these sepulchres lies to the east of the palace 
(L), the second only 400 paces f urther southward, the third a quarter of a 
league more to the south ; but the last was never finished. These sepulchres 
are cut half-way up the mountain-wall, about 300 feet above the level of the 
plain. Here the wall was cut smooth for the purpose. The fagade had four 
pilasters projecting 8 inches from the wall. On both sides of these columns 
stand 6 spearmen in three tiers one above another. Between the two middle 
columns is a door cut three inches deep. It was indeed, an apparent door, 
since there was no real entrance through it. The shafts of the columns are 
crowned with the heads of double-bulls. Between these heads is the quadran¬ 
gular head of a beam hewn in stone. On the columns rests an entablature, 
on which are represented the figures of 18 dogs or lions, 9 on each side, run¬ 
ning in opposite directions, but separated in the middle by a lotus-flower. In 
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the middle of this entablature a figure is seen raising one hand and holding a 
bow in the other. It is no doubt, another likeness of a king. He stands 
before a fire-altar, over him soars the God Ahura Mazda. The other sepul¬ 
chres have quite similar decorations, with some differences of detail too unim¬ 
portant to be noticed. None of them was intended to be opened from the 
front; and we do not know in what way dead bodies were brought in. These 
dakhmas have now all been opened, though forcibly and in recent times ; they 
are found to contaiu catafalques intended for the reception of biers. These 
catafalques arc partly still in existence, and the marble, of which they are 
made, seems to have been brought there from distant places, since it is differ¬ 
ent from the mountain rock itself. 

That none of these dakhmas in the so-called “ Mountain of Sepulchres ” 
near Persepolis belonged to the founder of the castle, the first Darius, might 
be inferred from an account of Ctesias, who states ( Pers . 18), that Darius I. 
had, in his life-time, his dakhma constructed in the, double mountain (cV r£ 

; he wished to visit it himself, but was restrained from doing so by the 
Chaldeans and his parents. His parents, however, actually visited the dakhma , but 
fell down and died, because the priests who drew them up to it, at the sight of 
some serpents, let go the ropes from terror. Now, this dakhma of Darius has 
actually been found. It is situated about a league north of the village which 
stands on the site of the ancient Istakhr. 1 There we see, over against the 
rising sun, a rock of white marble, about 200 paces in length, called Naqsh-i- 
Rustem by the natives ; and in it we find four dakhmas at nearly equal heights 
of from 60 to 70 feet above the level of the plain. They are of similar archi¬ 
tecture. The only inscription to bo found belongs to the third, which we 
shall describe somewhat in detail instead of all the others. The base, the 
entrance, and the dakhma above it, give to the whole monument the form of 
a cross. The entrance does not differ from that of the sepulchres of Perse¬ 
polis. Here also we see columns with heads of double-bulls, and between 
the two central columns is the shape of a door 2 , but the real opening, which 
is below, is a quadrangular aperture of 4 feet 6 inches in length. A \bove the 
frieze is the representation of a catafalque in two tiers borne by two rows 
of persons (14 in each row). On the top of the catafalque stands the king 
with his right hand raised and a bow in his left. He stands before the fire- 
altar ; between him and the fire appears Ahura Mazda hovering above, and a 
ball which is certainly meant to represent the Sun or Mithra. In the frame 
which surrounds this catafalque, stand six persons on each side of the king— 
on the right side men armed with spears, apparently bodyguards, on the left 
persons who are supposed to represent mourners. Above some of the latter 
are short inscriptions indicating who they are. At the left of the king stands 

1 Ker Porter, vol. I. pp. 510 aeq. Niebuhr, II. pp. 155 aeq . 

2 Ker Porter, plate 17. 
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Gfaubaruva (Ciobryas), the lance-bearer of the king ; below him Aapa^wi^ 
his arrow or bridle-keeper. Above one of the bearers of the royal throne is 
out a name which may be Macya 2 Side by side with this image are inscrip¬ 
tions in three different languages 3 . The first of these inscriptions consists 
of 60 lines (commonly known as N. R. a) ; it is the real epitaph of Darius I., 
and consequently of later date than the other inscriptions ; the second, which 
is beneath the other (N. R. b), has been so mutilated by the fanaticism of the 
Mohammedans, that except the beginning, it is no longer possible to de¬ 
cipher its contents. 

Not far from Naqsh-i-Rustem, near the village H&ji&bad are the ruins 
of a considerable edifice of the time of the Achaemenidae, but which has 
suffered too much injury to be now accurately traced. A column of great 
beauty is still standing; similar ones lie broken and scattered about. They are 
popularly known as the throne of Jamshid. 4 Two buildings seem to have 
occupied the site. Still nearer to Naqsh-i-Rustem, and only about 35 paces 
distant from the first sepulchre, stands to this day a mysterious edifice resem¬ 
bling a tower, likewise belonging to the Achaemenidae. 5 It was built in the 
form of a sqaure, with edges projecting like pilasters, each side 22 feet 8 inches 
long and now about 35 feet high. The marble-blocks laid one above the other 
each 31 feet in height, formed ten (according to others fifteen) layers. The 
length of each marble-block is very great, so that there are never more than 
two of them, though varying in length, making up the entire length of each 
side of the tower. The architrave consists of a single colossal marble-block 
22 feet 8 inches long, prettily decorated with small beam-like extremities and 
quadrangular niches. The tower is walled in on all sides and has only to¬ 
wards the north a door 6 feet high, and 5 feet wide, surrounded by plainly 
decorated marble pillars. In the interior there is only one quadrilateral cham¬ 
ber with four sides, 12 feet by 12, and 15 to 16 feet high. What purpose it 
served cannot now be made out. Finally, we ascribe also to the period of 
the Achaemenidae the two fire-altars standing near one another, 6 in the 
neighbourhood of the Naqsh-i-Rustem bas-reliefs, where the rock first turns 
towards the north, and then forms an amphitheatre extending towards the 
west. They stand on the same platform, arc made of huge rocks, and have a 
height of from 12 to 14 feet. 

As to the monuments of the Achaemenidae outside Persepolis, we need 
but mention them briefly, since they have not, as specimens of art, the same 

1 [Aspi thanes, the quiver -hearer of Darius I.] 

2 [Probably the Matienans mentioned by Herodotus, VII. 72], 

8 Since the statements of different writers contradict one another, we cannot venture 
to determine its position. Comp. Rawlinso.i, “ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” 
vol. X. p. 28#, note. 

4 Ker Porter, vol. 1 pp. 514 

6 Ker Porter, vol. I. p. 562. 

6 Ker Porter, vol. I. p. 566. 
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importance as the mighty castle of Pers Theepolis. monument of Behistftn, 
celebrated for its inscription, stands likewise on a rock, which rises nearly 
perpendicular from the plain to a height of 1,700 feet. Besides the inscrip¬ 
tions, there*- are also seen on this rock sculptures at such a height as to have 
been quite secure from mutilation by the Muhammedans, while they are per¬ 
fectly visible from the plain. The Persian text of the inscription contains 
416 lines (four columns containing 95 lines each and the fifth only 36). There 
are also Scythian and Assyrian translations, which render the text accurately 
on the whole, with slight characteristic additions here and there. In the mid¬ 
dle of these inscriptions stands a bas-relief representing a scene in which 
king Darius is the conspicuous figure, which can easily be recognized. He 
wears the crown on his head, has liis right hand raised and his left holding a 
bow. Behind him stand two dignitaries, of whom the one carries a bow, and 
the other a lance. The king is setting his foot on a prisoner lying on the 
ground. Before him stand nine persons with their hands tied behind them 
and all bound together by means of a rope. Short inscriptions inform us 
who is the person represented in each case. Above the whole scene hovers 
Ahura Mazda in the form in which he ls commonly symbolized. Of the 
meaning of the whole scene we are sufficiently informed by the longer 
inscriptions. The captives are rebels, who were defeated and executed by 
Daruis I., against whom they had revolted. No edifice in the neighbourhood 
of the inscription gives us any clue to the reason why Darius was induced to 
set just here the chief of his inscriptions ; moreover, the beauty of its environ¬ 
ment has attracted all spectators, and Ctesias describes the mountain 
(Comp. Diodorus, 2, 13) under the name of Bagistanon and erroneously 
ascribes the monuments on it to Semiramis. But the mountain was, he 
says, sacred to Zeus. The locality is well adapted to the planting of a park. 
It is, therefore, not improbable that Darius had here a park and a villa, where 
he resided when he sojourned in Media. Perhaps the memory of the defeat of 
the Median rebel Fravartis, which may have taken place not far from here, 
induced the king to immortalize his deeds on the very spot. There is yet a 
second monument of the Achacmenidae in Media, on Mount Alvend. It 
belongs both to Darius I. and his son Xerxes. Since the later kings ore said 
to have dwelt on Mount Alvend, it might perhaps be supposed that their pre¬ 
decessors did so likewise ; but such a hypothesis is not supported by the site 
of the inscription itself, for the way to the inscription-tablets leads from 
Hamadan through a mountain defile now called Abb&sab&d. It is watered 
by a mountain-torrent and well cultivated at first, but it soon grows wild and 
lonely, until you come at last to a waterfall which dashes down a rocky wall 
of red marble. On the southern side of this marble-wall there are two niches 

1 Bagistanon, t.e. # the resort of the Deity, is the original form of the modern name 
Behistan, of which the form Behistan, often used, is a mere corruption, occurring as early 
as in Yaqut. 



and in them the two inscriptions of Darias and Xerxes, generally known as 
(0) and (P). Of an inscription, which Darius caused to be cut on his Egyp¬ 
tian canal we have spoken already before. 1 It is composed in four languages' 
and there are several repetitions, but unfortunately it is not in a good state 
of preservation. 

Nor is the last monument of the two Achaemenian kings so often named, 
which is found in the remote north, near the town of Van in Armenia, without 
interest. It proves that Darius I. as w.ell as Xerxes I. must have resided 
there. An inscription of Xerxes in three languages (K) stands on a steep 
rocky wall, which rises directly from the plain near Van, and which is now 
crowned by a Turkish fortress. The inscription is engraved where the rock 
is steepest, about 60 feet above the ground, but the characters are so 1>eautiful 
and distinct that they can be read without difficulty from the plain. The 
inscription tells us that Darius I. here erected several magnificent palaces 
(stdna), and had also fixed upon a place for an inscription, which he had not 
caused to be executed during his life-time. It was only Xerxes, who, after 
his accession to the throne, ordered an inscription to be engraved there. 

Since it was probably Darius I., who transferred the residence of the 
Achaemenidae from Persepolis to Susa, we should expect to find monuments 
of his activity principally in the latter town. But here the ravages of time 
have spared none of his buildings, nor any of those which preceded the Per¬ 
sian conquest; for we know that the Susa here mentioned, must be the very 
ancient town which had, already before the foundation of the Persian empire, 
sustained many a siege under the Assyrian kings. The place where it once 
stood, has been discovered by the English traveller, Mr. Loftus. 3 According 
to him, it lay between the Kerkha and the Dizful, in a level country, where 
the distance between these two rivers diminishes to two English miles and a 
half. The ruins of this town lie about three-fourths of an English mile distant 
from the Kerkha, and about one mile and a half from the Dizful. During 
the period of its prosperity artificial canals must have supplied the necessary 
water, at the same time adding to its military strength. The dilapidated 
structure^ on the Jiills of Susa can by no means be compared with the grandeur 
of the ruins of Persepolis. Nevertheless Mr. Loftus has succeeded in finding 
among its remains the ruins of a palace, totally destroyed, which had some resem¬ 
blance to the palace of Persepolis, like which it also stood on a high terrace. 
Traces of its columns are still seen rising on a facade of 330 feet in length, the 

1 [Vide Spiegel, JS7.A. vol. III. p. 605 : “ Nor is the completion of the Egyptian 

Canal, the construction of which was begun by Ramses IT., continued by Necho, but 
finished as far as the Red Sea by Darius, of less importance. Near this canal there are 
several sculptured monuments with hieroglyphic and cuneiform characters, amongst which 
stands an inscription of Darius in Old Persian/* Tr. w.] 

3 Comp. Loftus* "Travels and Researches in Chaldea and Susiana,” pp. 342 
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breadth o! the building being 264 feet. In the middle there is a group of 36 
columns in six rows, evidently the remains of a pillared hall of the kind com¬ 
mon in Persepolis. Here also the bases of the columns are not everywhere 
similar; those of the principal hall are quadrangular, the others round, while 
the capitals were, it seems, of the same description as in Persepolis, but more 
elaborate and more like their models in wood. Four columns of the principal 
hall bore the Persepolis inscriptions in three languages ; whereof the Persian 
text faced the south, the Scythian the west, the Assyrian the east. Although 
they have l>een much injured yet antiquarians have succeeded in deciphering 
easily the Persian text (8). These inscriptions were engraved by order of 
Artaxerxes II. and record that the edifice (apadana) was founded by Darius I., 
continued by Artaxerxes I., and finished by Artaxerxes II. Close to it there 
seems to have been erected a temple dedicated to Anahita, as we find in seve¬ 
ral parti of the ruins a number of images of that yazata in terra cotta. 

Besides architectural monuments, whatever antiquities wo possess of the 
age of the Achacmenidae, arc limited to some vases and seals bearing inscrip¬ 
tions in cuneiform characters. One of the seals probably belonged to Darius 
I. The vases come from Egypt and bear the name of Xerxes in four lan¬ 
guages (Egyptian, Persian, Scythian, and Assyrian). 

We shall conclude our examination of the works of art belonging to this 
epoch with some general observations. Notwithstanding the long time that 
has elapsed since the destruction oi these old palaces, their outlines have still 
been preserved. This is owing to the fact that the Achaemenian princes 
employed, in their architecture, particularly stone, and not wood or brick, os 
was generally the custom in Assyria and Babylon. A peculiarity of these 
palaces consists in their splendid staircases leading from one storey to another. 
It is remarkable that the Persians are the only pe o p 1 e 
of antiquity, w h o knew how to make architectural 
use of staircases. Moreover, it might be regarded as a defect in these 
structures that the floor is quite superfluously overloaded with columns, and 
further that the capitals of those columns followed too strictly their wooden ori- 
ginals- 1 . Among the bas-reliefs, the picturesof the king, sitting and walking, fur¬ 
nish a useful supplement to the descriptions of the ancients. We learn from 
them that the umbrella and fly-flap were already in olden times looked upon as 
emblems of royalty, and it is very probable that they may have been imported 
from India. The Avesta never speaks of these two insignia ; while in the Book 
of Kings the umbrella has an Indian name ( y*) and even in one passage 
of the text it is expressly styled Indian. Further, we may conclude from 
these sculptures that the royal throne of Persia was not covered with cushions, 
but that it was simply a chair quite similar to the royal chairs used in Europe. 


1 Fergusaoa, I. pp. 189, 199. 
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In this, as well as in other points, it is shown that Old-Iranian art is closely 
allied to Assyrian art which is more modern. 1 The throne of Darius is, indeed, 
very similar to that of Sennacherib 2 ; nevertheless, these two kings have very 
little resemblance in other respects. While Sennacherib leans on the bow in 
his right hand, holding two arrows in his left, the Persian king has in his right 
hand a staff, which has long since been acknowledged to be a sceptre, and in 
his left he holds an object that has been variously explained as a cup, or a 
lotus, or a nosegay. The last explanation seems to me the most probable, 
since in later descriptions, we find the king represented as holding a quince in 
his hand. On the sepulchral monuments as well as on the sculptured rock 
of Behistfin, wc have observed king Darius holding a bow in his hand. The 
Parthian kings are likewise said to have a bow while giving audience. In the 
image of Ahura Mazda the type of Assyrian ait is still more apparent than in 
the figure of the king. Ahura Mazda is commonly represented in the form of a 
man having the tiara on his head. He is surrounded by a circle, to which 
are attached outspread wings. In some places the human figure is wanting, 
and the circle with the wings alone suffices for the symbol of the Supreme 
Being. Nor is such an emblem originally Iranian ; it is found frequently 
in ancient monuments in Egypt, but especially in Assyria, where the god 
Assur is exhibited in similar form. 3 Thus the idea of representing Ahura 
Mazda is of foreign origin, for the Persians could not consistently represent 
Him, as they regarded any attempt to picture the Deity as folly. The same 
dependence upon Assyrian art is shown also in the colossal figures of animals, 
which adorned the portals of the Achaemenian kings, the models of which have 
been discovered particularly among the ruins of Khorsabad. I am inclined, 
to believe that on the Assyrian model was grafted an Iranian idea, though 
foreign to the original type. Perhaps the Persian colossal beasts were intend¬ 
ed to represent Mithra and the Sun-horses, for the Iranians venerated their 
king as the representative of Mithra on earth. Much perplexity has always 
been caused by these fabulous beasts, which are seen sculptured in the various 
halls of the pahiec of Persepolis, as being on the point of fighting with some 
person, probably the king. In one place we see the king seizing such an animal 
by its horns and thrusting adagger into its breast. The body of the animal itself 
seems to have been made up ol different parts of various beasts. It has the head 
of an eagle. Half its back is covered with feathers. It is standing erect and 
laying its forefeet on the right arm and breast of the king. No less remarkable 
is a second beast; its head seems to be that of a wolf, the forepart of the body 
and the forefeet belong to a lion, the hindfeet to an eagle. Its body is mostly 
covered with feathers, while its tail resembles that of a scorpion. In a third 
place the ting is seen to raise a lion-oub from the ground and to fondle it. 

1 . Value, “ Niniveh and Persepolis,” p. 330. 

* Vide the illustration in M£nant, p. 82, 

5 O/. M6nant, p, 87, 
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A fourth beast has a horn on its forehead, a collar round its neck, and hoofs 
like those of a horse or bull. But it is without wings, while its long tail ends 
in a tuft of hair. In all these pictures the king constantly appears in the 
same calm attitude. At one time these beasts have been thought to be fabulous 
animals, at another people have sought to explain them from the A vesta, 
though without success. Here also the Persian figures are apparently connect¬ 
ed with Babylonian models; 1 however, it is my conviction that these are not 
mere hunting scenes, the fabulous beasts are incompatible with such a theory. 
Here also, I believe, Iranian ideas underlie symbols of foreign origin, and 
M. Lassen may be right in considering these fabulous beasts to be monsters 
corresponding to those mentioned in the inscription (H)—personified evils and 
vices suppressed without any difficulty by the king’s just government. 

It has already been stated iibove that the history of the development of 
Iranian art shows a gap, which begins with the last period of the Achaemenidac 
and ends with the rise of the Sassanidae. So we are, for a space of six centuries, 
without any information about Iranian art; nevertheless, following 
Mr. G. Rawlinson’s example,* we venture here to give a description of the 
ruins of Hathra. We cannot, it is true, assert with certainty, yet we may 
suppose with probability that they belong to the period of the Arsacidae. 
The town of Hathra did not lie in the Parthian territory properly so-called ; 
still it had its own kings who were tributary to the Parthians. The town was 
well fortified and we know that Trajan as well as Severus failed to capture it; 
however, it cannot have long survived the dynasty of the Arsacidae. When 
Ammianus Marcellinus (25, 8, 5), visited the spot in 303 AJD.,he found the town 
in ruins ; and it may, therefore, be true, as some of the Oriental writers relate, 
that Hathra was destroyed under Shapur I. So this town, whose ruins still 
exist, must have been destroyed in the first half of the third century A.D. 
The ruins of Hathra are about an English mile in diameter. 3 They are 
surrounded by a nearly circular wall of considerable thickness, the strength of 
which was further increased by towers erected at intervals of 60 paces. Out¬ 
side the wall is a deep trench, which is now dry, and beyond this ditch is again 
a thick wall. The space inclosed within them is divided by a channel, running 
from north to south, into two unequal halves, the larger half lying on the 
western, the smaller on the eastern side. The latter does i\ot seem to have 
been inhabited, and was, I believe, used as a' burial-ground. But towards 
the west there are heaps of ruins, among which those in the middle of the 
circle are the most considerable. They seem to belong to a palace and a 
temple, 4 and lie in a space inclosed by walls, forming an oblong quadrangle 

1 Comp. Mdnant, p. 62. 

* “ The Sixth Monarchy*” pp* 372 seq. 

3 With the following compare Roes, “ Journey from Baghd&d to A1 Hadhr ” in the 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. IX. pp. 467 seq. ; and also Fergusson, 
vol. I. pp. 37S seq. 

Not a temple, but a staircase, according to Fergusson (vol. I. p, 379), 
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800 feet long and 700 broad. The principal edifice seems to have had its 
entrance from the east, with a small wing lying on the west. It contained 
four small and three large chambers, and a room behind one of the large and 
three of the small ones. The large halls are 60 feet high, 90 feet long, and 35 
. to 40 paces broad. They seem to have been vaulted but had no windows, 
only receiving light by means of the seven great doors leading into the edifice. 
The outside of the chief facade is decorated with pillars on which are carved 
heads of men and women. Between the fourth and fifth doors stands a 
gryphon. The inside of the small apartments (30 ft. long and 20 ft. broad) 
has no decorations whatever. In the large chambers, however, are seen 
pillars ornamented at both ends, and two or three feet below the ceiling an orna¬ 
mental border running all round, with two or three human heads carved 
beneath it. 1 * The palace, like almost all the structures in that town, is built of 
limestone. The temple itself seems to have been surrounded by a vaulted 
passage into which light entered through two windows. The gate of thi s 
temple had a fine frieze bearing, I believe, a religious significance ; the interior 
is without any decoration. It is probable, though uncertain, that this 
edifice had formerly an upper storey. The whole seems to have some re¬ 
semblance to the Taq-i-Kesra, mentioned in Ktesiphon. Perhaps the Parthian 
palace, which was destroyed by the Romans, was similar in appearance. The 
ruins of Hathra lead us to assume that it was built entirely after a Roman 
model. Nevertheless, its execution is so clumsy that we cannot possibly 
suppose that it was erected under the superintendence of a Roman architect. 8 

To the Parthian period are also attributed, with great probability, some 
bas-reliefs, which M. Bode has discovered in Susiana. They are seen in 
Teng-i-Salek in the province of Bakhtiyaris. A group of 15 persons is arranged 
in two rows. The first person in each row is sitting, the rest are standing. 
They surround a figure, which appears, to represent a Magus, and which is 
comparatively in a state of good preservation. It wears trowsers, and over 
them an upper garment with sleeves and a knot over the breast, a pointed 
cap on the head, and a beard on its chin and upper lip. Besides, it wears 
plaited hair, which specially points to the Arsacian and Sassanian periods, 
whilst the more ancient and graceful arrangement of the hair in curls is Median 
(Xen. Cyrop. I. 32). 3 * The figure has its left hand on its breast, the right one is 
raised, beside it stands on a stone—some object formed like a sugar-loaf— 
adorned with garlands and ribbons. To the same period, likewise, pertains 
a second baa-relief, representing a rider in his long garment, just as he pierces 
with a spear an animal, probably a bear, rushing against him, while he holds 

1 C/. the illustration in Ross. - 

3 This is the opinion of Fergusson. 

3 Herodotus, too, speaks of the long hair of the Persians (VI. 19). 

56 
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a bow in his left hand. Here also appears under the tiara the rich hair charac¬ 
teristic of later times. On the same rock we observe also a third bas-relief, 
which seems to picture a woman reposing on a couch and holding in her hand a 
garland. Her rich hair is dressed in the ordinary manner ; beside her stand 
three men, one without weapons by her couch, and two others at her feet, 
holding spears. That these bas-reliefs really belong to the Parthian period 
cannot positively be determined. More doubtful still is the question regard¬ 
ing another monument yet underscribed. The rock of Behist&n contains, 
along with the inscriptions of Darius I., also a bas-relief of more recent date, 
but greatly damaged . 1 We can here make out another group of riders armed 
with lances, one of whom is crowned with an image of the Goddess of Victory. 
This bas-relief has been ascribed to the Parthian period, because of a Greek 
inscription, which is no less mutilated than the whole monument, but 
of which the following words can still be read distinctly :—AA^aSATHS 
MlQPATHSnEr (ALPHASATE8 MITHRATESPEQ) and further down the 
words rOTAPZHS 2ATPAI1HS TON SATPAII (GOTARZES SATRA- 
PES TON SATRAP) and quite at the end ;—TOTAP2H2 TEOITOePOS 
(GOTARSES OSOPOTHROS ). As regards Alphasates, I am at one with 
Mr. G. Rawlinson in assuming that we should regard it as another form of 
the name Arpakhshad . 2 But if from the name of Gotarzes it might be con¬ 
cluded that that inscription owes its origin to the Arsacian king of that name, 
I cannot assent to such an opinion ; for the Gotarzes mentioned above does not 
call himself Great-King, but " Satrap of the Satraps,” a title, which though 
otherwise uncommon, is identical with the Greek oa.Tpdn 9 ? pey^rdvav (“ the 
Satrap of the Chiefs ”), which is assumed by Behram Chobin (Theophyl, 4 , 7 ). 
The Arsacian Gotarzes is, furthermore, a son to Artabanus III.; and the 
concluding words of the inscription can, therefore, only imply that this Gotarzes 
was a son of Geo, i.e. G 6 v. Now in the Book of Kings, Gev is really the son 
and not the father of Gudarz, which proves that the inscription does not, 
indeed, refer to the Gudarz of the legend. But, since the two names occur 
rather frequently, there may have been a Gotarzes, whose father was named 
G 6 v. And since it was also the custom of the Sassanian kings to engrave their 
bas-reliefs side by side with the Achaemenian monuments, I am so much the 
more inclined to transfer this bas-relief to the period of the Sassanidae, as 
Mr. G. Rawlinson has also found similar Sassanian architectural monuments in 
its neighbourhood. As regards the use of the Greek language in this case, it is 
well known that even on the monuments of the first Sassanidae we meet with 
Greek inscriptions. 

More doubtful still is a bas-relief found near Holv&n. It represents a 
rider to whom a garland is l>eing presented by a man standing near him. Be- 

1 Ker Porter, vol. II. pp. 151 seq. Rawlinson, Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, vol. IX. p. 114. 

8 Cf. Rawlinson, ibid , vol. IX. p. 111. 
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sides it is engraved rather a long inscription in unknown characters, which 
have not yet been deciphered, and so no definite opinion oan possibly be 
formed about it. The same is the case with regard to the bas-reliefs seen by 
M. Ferrier in the country of the Aimaks and the Hazares, the date of which will 
surely be determined by future investigations. To various ancient relics 
found in Warka and Niffer, 1 such as biers, vessels of glass or clay, etc., a 
Parthian origin has been ascribed ; but here also the matter is not decided. 

Our position becomes somewhat more satisfactory when we turn to the 
Sassanian period; however, its palaces and bas-reliefs cannot be considered 
collectively like those of the Achaemenian epoch, because they are scattered 
over different places. Of the Sassanian buildings so few have survived, that 
we cannot say much regarding architectural development in their time. The 
reason may be, that the Sassanidae were not peculiarly inclined to erect great 
edifices, or perhaps that their palaces lay, for the most part, in the low coun¬ 
try near the Tigris, and so may have been mostty built of brick. The Sassa¬ 
nidae had, indeed, adopted the models exhibited in the buildings of Hathra, 2 
yet in course of time such very considerable changes were introduced, that a 
perfectly new style arose among them. The large tunnel-like halls of Hathra 
were retained, but they only served for entrances. The separating walls were 
pierced by lofty arches, and so was formed a row of chambers. Furthermore, 
the Sassanidae knew how to adorn their halls with cupolas. Their buildings 
are always oblong quadrangles, with great doors in the middle, which form 
the chief entrance, and are as broad as the halls to which they lead. The 
chambers are joined to one another without passages between, so that wo can 
pass directly from one to the other. Each of the »Sassanian palaces contains 
an interior court whence one can find entrance to all rooms adjoining it. The 
depth of the buildings varies, being sometimes not much greater than the 
breadth, at others twice as great. In some cases the exterior wall, which, 
as a rule, contains several doors, has but a single entrance. The chief entrance, 
however, is always in the middle of the front; from it we can look into the 
entire edifice in the T&q-i-Kesra to a depth of 115 feet. The cupolas or domes, 
which are numerous in the structures, are full of small apertures, which serve 
to admit light. In the walls there were also windows. The oldest and smallest 
of these palaces is that of Serbia tan erected according to Mr. Fergusson, in 
350 A.D. 3 It is entered by three deep tunnel-like openings between which 
there are groups of three semi-circular pilasters, each extremity having again 
a single pilaster. The length of the palace is 138 feet, the breadth 122 feet. 
The entrances face the west. Through them we reach the halls, of which the 

1 C/. Layard, “ Niniveh and Babylon,” p. 558. Loftus, “ Chaldea and Susiana,” 
pp. 202, 214. 

* C/. Fergusson, vol. I. pp. 382 seq. f and particularly G. Rawlinson, “The Seventh! 
Monarchy,” pp. 580 seq. 

3 Cf. Fergusoon, vol. 1. p. 386. 
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central one at the principal entrance has the least depth. Thence we enter 
the largest chamber, which is vaulted. On the other side of this large cham¬ 
ber there is a court upon which doors open from the various apartments. 
The large chamber leads also into halls towards the north and south.—The 
palace of Flrfkzabad, which must have been built, according to Mr. Fergus- 
son, about 450 A.D., is larger. It is about 390 ft. long and 180 ft. broad ; it 
has only one entrance, a large gate, which is about 50 feet high and faces the 
north. It leads first into a vaulted hall, 90 ft. long and 43 ft. broad. On 
each side there are two similar chambers, though smaller in size. We next 
enter through small but elegant doors three vaulted chambers which occupy 
the whole breadth of the edifice, each about 43 feet square, the vault rising 
70 feet high. The door and false windows—the latter being intended only 
for ornament—point to the influence of the Persepolitan style. These vault¬ 
ed chambers lead again into some smaller apartments and thence into a court 
90 feet square, into which open again various apartments decorated on the 
inside with false window's, which however, are executed far less skilfully than 
those in the vaulted chambers. The exterior of the palace was very prettily 
adorned by means of long narrow arches and long cylindrical pilasters. The 
whole has an appearance of stern simplicity, and is altogether less handsome 
than the smaller palace in Serbistan. The most spacious of the Sassanian 
palaces is the celebrated Taq-i-Kesra, the only surviving relic of the ancient 
Ktesiphon. The Oriental historiographers, who regard it as a marvel of 
splendour, sometimes ascribe it to Khosrav I. and sometimes to Khosrav II. 
It was probably founded about 550 A.D., and, therefore, only begun under 
Khosrav I. 1 What remains of it, is a mere fragment, and it is impossible to 
restore the plan of the whole structure. The facade resembles that of the 
palace of Firuzabad, but is much more splendid, being 370 ft. broad and 
105 ft. high. The remains still in existence compose the entrance and a vault¬ 
ed hall, 72 ft. broad, 85 ft. high, and 115 ft. deep ; and we might here assume 
that there likewise stood chambers on both sides as in the other palaces. A 
similar relic in Iran itself is the Takht-i-Bcxstan, which we shall describe below. 
Another Sassanian palace was unexpectedly discovered a short time ago at 
Mashita in the country of Moab. 2 It must have been erected by Khosrav 
II., about the time when this sovereign marched victorious to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Byzantium, and it proves that this king strove to retain all the con¬ 
quests he had then made. The whole palace is an extensive quadrangle of 
500 ft. in each direction, but only the interior portion of about 170 feet square 
was completed. The palace was evidently intended to be a hunting-seat for 
the king near the edge of the desert. It is built of brick quite after the model of 

1 According to Theophylactus (5, 6 seq.) Justinian sent to Khosrav I. Greek work¬ 
men as well as the materials for the erection of his palace. 

2 Comp. H. B. Tristram, “The Land of Moab ” (London, 1673), pp. 195 teg. Mash ita 

means “ winter-quarters.** 
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the other Sassanian palaces. A vaulted hail, which was formerly crowned by 
a cupola, forms the centre. There are also on each side eight chambers, with 
courts between them. The entrance lay on the north side, whence three vaulted- 
doorways, separated only by columns of hard white stone, led into the build¬ 
ing. The capitals of these columns are like those which came into fashion in 
the age of the Emperor Justinian, a circumstance which helps us to determine 
the date of the edifice. A second building is separated from the first by a 
court of nearly 200 feet square ; but it seems to have been intended for other 
purposes. Probably it contained rooms for the guards. The exterior of this 
palace is much more ornate than the other palaces of the Sassanidae, which 
evidently proves that Greek workmen were specially employed in building 
it, as was no doubt the case when the Sassanidae erected palaces within the 
limits of their own empire. The Book of Kings does not at all deny that 
Greek, as well as Indian workmen, were employed in constructing the Taq-i- 
Kesra. We know that Khosrav I carried off the finest works of art of Damas¬ 
cus into his own country, when that city was destroyed ; so it is hereby ac¬ 
knowledged that Iranian artists could not vie those of Greece. 

We shall now consider the bas-reliefs of the Sassanidae, which we find for 
the most part in the neighbourhood of the Achaemenian monuments, a clear 
proof that the first Sassanidae were still very probably conscious of their con¬ 
nection with the older Southern Iranian dynasty. It is especially in Persia 
that we meet with monuments of that kind. If we pass from Murghab to 
Persepolis, we find the first Sassanian monument in the valley of Haji&b&d, 
which is bounded on the western side by the rocks of Naqsh-i-Rustem. An 
English mile north of this village, we observe in a rocky cavern a long inscrip¬ 
tion of Shapur I., without any other monuments of art. These begin at first 
with Naqsh-i-Rustem itself. On the same rock on which the Achaemenian 
Sepulchres are found, though only a little lower, we meet with six bas-reliefs 
of the Sassanian period, of which the first is seen after passing the easternmost 
sepulchre. The two principal figures face each other, and each holds a garland 
trimmed with ribbons. 1 According to more ancient drawings, the ribbons are 
shown to have hung down over the figure of a child, which has now become 
quite indistinct. The person holding the garland with his right hand is the 
king, who wears a balloon-like cap with streaming ribbons, such as are often 
seen on coins. -The hair of his head is rich and flowing, as is common with the 
Sassanidae. In his ear he wears a pearl. His wide garment is kept together 
by means of a girdle. The Second figure has l>een variously^ explained as 
that of a woman or a enunch. It wears a mural crown for head-dress with 
flowers and fluttering ribbons ; the hair hangs down the shoulders in plaits. 
A third person behind the king, with a raised fore-finger and a Phrygian fcap, 
which appears to terminate in the head of a horse, is generally considered to 


1 0/. Ker Porter, vol. I. p. 530, and the illustration, pi. 16. 
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be a servant. Some believe they recognize in the figure of the king a resem¬ 
blance to the image of Vararan V. on his coins. Since Sir R. Ker Porter wrote, 
it has, therefore, been assumed that we have here a picture of this Vararan, 
and Sir George Ouseiy also believes he has made out the name of that king in 
a long inscription which stands by the side of this bas-relief. As we not un- 
frequently meet with similar pictures, I must here remark that the garland 
or ring, appearing on these monuments, seems to me to be no other than what 
we observe, in the older monuments, in the hand of Ahura Mazda, possibly 
a symbol of the Empire of the Universe. Hence it follows that the second 
figure that holds the ring, may have been intended to represent a deity; for 
I do not believe that the Sassanidae were specially inclined to share the honour 
of their victories with any human creature. The person standing behind 
the king might also be regarded rather as a divine than a human being ; it 
certainly represents a supernatural adviser. 

On the second bas-relief is figured a combat, 1 in which an Iranian king, 
perhaps the same as in the foregoing, pushes with his lance a retreating enemy 
before him. Behind the king is carried a standard. The ordinary supposition 
that it represents the victory of Vararan V, over the sovereign of Turan, seems 
to me to be very uncertain. 

The third bas-relief is one of the best known, and imitations of it are found 
elsewhere too. 2 It pictures an Iranian king crowned and on horseback. 
His left hand is laid on the pommel of his sword, while with his right he holds 
the hands, covered with sleeves, of a man standing near him. The latter 
wears the Roman costume. So, too, does a second figure, that kneels in a 
suppliant attitude before the king. The same figure appears again behind 
the king as in the first bas-relief. It is commonly believed that we have 
here the scene of the capture of the emperor Valerian by Sliapur II., in which 
the kneeling figure is the emperor himself, while the one standing is Cyriades, 
who was put into his place. Since the same picture occurs again in the ruins 
of Shapur and D&rabgerd, this supposition is to a certain extent probable. 

The fourth bas-relief is much like the second ; 3 but here the lance of the 
retreating adversary is broken. The crown of the king, which differs entirely 
from the ordinary shape, is of some interest. 

In the fifth bas-relief there again appear two riders with the ring. 4 Here 
we find inscriptions, too, which inform us that the horseman, who wears the 
mural crown, is Ahura Mazda, and that the second one who receives the ring as 
the emblem of royalty, and behind whom stands a person with a fly-flap, is no 

1 Ker Porter, vol. I. p. 537 and pi. 20. 

* Ker Porter, p. 540 and pi. 21. 

3 Ibid, vol. I. p. 544 and pi. 22. 

i Ibid , p. 54S and pi. 23. 
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other than Ardeshir I., the founder of the Sassanian dynasty. Beneath the 
feet of each rider lies a king, evidently dead. The one on the side of Ahura 
Mazda wears serpents instead of hair ; he may be supposed to be a usurper. 

Lastly, the sixth bas-relief pictures a king, standing on a kind of platform, 
with his nobles seated round him. 1 

Advancing further from the rock of Naqsh-i-Rustem in the direction of 
Persepolis, we come first to the inconsiderable ruins of Istakhr, the ancient 
capital of Iran, the strong citadel of which was built upon a mountain. Accord¬ 
ing to Oriental opinion the Sassanian kings were reluctant to build on the very 
ruins of their predecessors, and, therefore, established their new residence 
in their immediate neighbourhood. Between Istakhr and Chihilminar there is, 
On the sepulchral mountain of Persepolis, a roofless grotto cut in the rock, 
having its three walls on the north, south, and east covered with sculpture. 8 
On the southern wall we find again a representation of the two riders holding a 
ring ; but the engraving is not so skilful, and evidently executed by less practis¬ 
ed hands. Besides Ahura Mazda and the king, all the other subordinate 
characters are here wanting. On the eastern wall wc find a repetition of the 
scene including the attendants, but here the two principal characters are 
standing. On the northern wall we sec the picture of a horseman together 
with his attendants on foot. The heads of the rider and of the horse have 
been effaced ; but the inscriptions record that Shapur I. is here represented. 

To Persis belong a few more bas-relief found by Sir R. Ker Porter in the 
neighbourhood of Shiraz.’** One group consists of a woman holding her flowing 
veil in the left hand, and stretching out the right one to a person who is offering 
her a flower. As the latter wears no crown, I doubt whether it is the figure of 
the king or not. The image of the Sassanian king appears twice on the same 
wall, in the usual manner, but badly executed. 

Finally, we must again mention here the ruins of the city named Shapflr. 
They are six leagues distant from the town of Kazerun, on a mountain to the 
north, in a romantic neighbourhood. The ruins have a circumference of 
about two leagues. On a rising ground which is at right angles to the eastern 
side of the mountain, but quite isolated, are the ruins of a castle, which seems 
to have had mighty towers and walls covered with bas-reliefs of the Sassanian 
period. In the first we see the horsemen, already familiar to us, and a man 
lying prostrate at their feet. The figures are colossal, but are much damaged 
by time. Before one of the riders kneels a man in a supplicating posture. 
The second bas-relief is by far more important and is divided into nine panels. 
In the middle panel the king appears on horseback, wearing the Sassanian 


1 Ker Porter, p. 551 and pi. 24. 

2 Ibid, p. 371, pi. 27* Niebuhr, pi. 32 A. 

3 Ibid, p. 700, pi. 67. 
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crown and the coiffure waving behind. Underneath the hoofs of his horse is 
again the outstretched corpse of a vanquished enemy. Before him kneels a 
man in Roman costume, while two figures stand behind, one of which is beard¬ 
less and wears a Phrygian cap. The king is holding the hands of a man in 
Roman costume, while a winged genius hovers above him. Perhaps in earlier 
times there' was also an inscription. In the secpnd of the principal panels, 
which is to the left side of the middle one, are two divisions, each of which 
contains six figures on horseback, all raising the right hand and the fore-finger. 
They are the suite of the king, probably his counsellors. The third panel, 
on the right of the middle one, has six sub-divisions, each with three persons 
carrying various articles, which seem to be partly building implements, partly 
presents. These figures, like those of the middle panel, have a height of 6 ft. 
9 inches, while the riders on the left of the king are only of about half this 
height. Some more bas-reliefs are found on the opposite bank of a little river. 
Here we see, in a relief divided into five panels, the king in the midst, and 
represented, which is indeed exceptional, en face. He grasps with his left 
hand his sword; his right is stretched out. As to the two divisions on his 
right the characters in the uppermost tier raise their hands and fore-fingers ; in 
the second are probably servants, one of whom holds a richly caparisoned horse 
by the bridle. On the left side of the king are two more rows of persons, the 
chief of whom carries two human heads, while a little boy clings to the skirt 
of his garment. The fourth panel again exhibits the images of two colossal 
riders holding the coronal ring, which are said to be particularly well executed. 
The fifth relief is a hunting-piece, but much damaged. We recognize in it the 
person of the king on horseback, with a bow and two arrows in his hand as well 
as the heads of men, horses, and camels. 

A hundred steps further there is another relief cut in a concave form. 
Its subject seems to be very much the same as that of the second and third 
reliefs. The middle piece, which takes up the greatest space, exhibits the 
ordinary picture of the victorious king with a dead body lying at his feet, and 
the Roman kneeling by the side of his horse. But here we have beside the 
king a man in Sassanian costume, offering the coronal ring to the king. Far¬ 
ther to the right there stand, in the first row, a number of persons with folded 
arms ; in the second and third rows persons carrying baskets, etc.; while in 
the corner is a man leading a lion by a chain. In the fourth row, directly 
opposite to’ the king, are six persons in loose plaited garments, who might, 
therefore, be supposed to be Indians. They carry various objects, or lead 
different animals, such as horses, elephants, &c. Amongst them we see men 
in Roman costume, and a chariot with two horses harnessed to it. On the left 
side there are five troops of riders, who are apparently the king's retinue. 
Finally, we have to mention a finely constructed edifice which is a quarter of 
a league from the sixth relief. Near its entrance there formerly stood seve¬ 
ral sphinxes, some traces of which may still be recognized. 
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In Media, as in Persia, the Sassanian kings erected their monuments close 
to those of their ancestors. About two farasangs or four miles from Behist&n, 
towards the town of Kirmanshah, we still observe the scanty remains of a 
palace which Mr. G. Rawlinson ascribes to the Sassanians. Eight or nine 
bases and capitals are all that may still be seen ; but the distance of the first 
of these ruinous bases from the last is about 300 paces, and it, therefore, seems 
that an edifice of considerable size must have previously stood here. On the 
same mountain tract, which contains the monuments of Darius, but further 
to the west, towards Kirmanshah, there are sculptured engravings which are 
now known by the name of Taq-i-Bostan, i.c., the “ Vault of the Garden,” 
or also of Takht-i-Bostan, “ Throne of the Garden.” The romantic narratives 
of the modem Persians profess to give the name of the artist, to whom we 
*Ow© these monuments. He is supposed to have been called Ferhftd and to 
have loved Shirin, the beautiful wife of Khosrav II. In her honour, it is said, 
Ferh&d executed these figures and erected the adjoining structures.—Here we 
must remark that the Book of Kings does not give the least hint of this ro¬ 
mantic love-story, 1 which seems to have been invented in later times and 
without any historical foundation.—The carvings begin at a place where a 
limpid brook rushed forth from the rocky wall and flows into the river Kar&- 
sfi. Above this brook there is a relief called by the neighbouring people the 
“ Relief of the Four Calenders.”* It contains the figures of four men, one of 
whom lies prostrate on the ground. Over his head stands another figure 
wearing a mural crown surmounted with the ornamental ball, so common 
among the Sassanians, and a necklace of pearls and a diadem. The hair is 
thick. A light flowing garment is fastened together over the breast and a 
girdle goes round the waist. The others are similarly dressed. The second 
person wears a close-fitting helmet with the Sassanian ball, and four ribbons 
of'Unequal length fluttering behind. Both hold the well-known coronal 
ring; and, I believe, we do not err if we regard the first to be Ahura Mazda, 
and the second to be a Sassanian king. Behind the king we observe a person 
with a great halo round his head and a kind of sceptre in his hand, standing 
perhaps on a sun-flower. In my opinion the image represents Mithra, the 
guardian yazata of the royal family. 3 

Not far from the bas-relief just described, a staircase leads to a platform, 
whereon we disedver the traces of a statue, which must formerly have stood 
there. The broken^statue itself lies in the riyulet below and is the figure of a 
king. But the mnst precious monuments are engraved in two grottoes at the 
foot of the rock. 4 The larger one is 24 feet broad, 21 feet deep, and the vault 

1 The story is briefly related.in the Persian Tabari (2, p. 298), and at. length by Ker 
Porter (vol. II. pp. 179 eeq.) 

* Comp. Ker Porter, vol. II. pp. 169, 191 seq. and pi. 60. 

3 This image is also supposed to represent tho Iranian* Prophet. 

4 Ker Porter, vol. II. pp. 169 seq., and the illustrations, pis. 62-64. 
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is 50 feet high. The walls of the grotto are neatly polished. The entrance to 
the hall is through a vaulted gate, as is generally the case in Sassanian palaces. 
Over the arch there is a half-moon, on either side of which is a figure quite re¬ 
sembling an angel holding in the one hand the well-known coronal ring, in 
the other probably a goblet. Similar figures are also found on the Arsocian 
coins as well as on some Sassanian monuments. Perhaps the idea was bor¬ 
rowed from the old manner oi representing Ahura Mazda. On entering 
through the doorway, we observe the colossal figure of a rider carved between 
two columns of the Corinthian style. It is clad in mail, extending from the 
face to the knees, and beneath it are indications of a richly embroidered gar¬ 
ment. In the right hand is a shield, a heavy lance rests on the shoulder. 
The horse also is partly covered with armour. Here still exist traces of an 
inscription in the Iranian and Greek languages, but too indistinct to be deci¬ 
phered. In the panel above the rider there are three figures ; the middle 
one is richly clothed and apparently represents the king, wearing a crown 
with the ball or globe, and the rich plaited hair. Over his robe and trowsers, 
which seem to have been nicely embroidered, he wears a coat-of-mail, the left 
hand holding the hilt of his sword. On his left there is a female figure, like¬ 
wise magnificently dressed, pouring water from a vessel in her hand. The 
figure on the right wears a diadem and a long beard, a mantle fastened over the 
breast hangs over its shoulders ; it offers to the king the coronal circlet so 
often referred to. I do not doubt but that the female figure on the left re¬ 
presents Anahita, and the figure on the right Mithra. The pictures on the 
side-walls of the grotto are easily explained. They are hunting scenes. On 
one of the reliefs the king is represented on horseback, armed with bow and 
arrows, w'hile an umbrella is held over him. The king is pursuing a number 
of antelopes ; the horsemen overtake them ; and a little further on, the ani¬ 
mals are seen slain. Behind the king is a company of musicians. In one of 
the lateral panels we behold a number of men riding on the backs of elephants, 
who drive the game towards the king ; in the opposite panel we see camels 
carrying the slaughtered animals. On the second wall a boar-hunt is repre¬ 
sented. The scene is apparently a lake, the banks of which are covered over 
with dense bushes and forests. Here also we see elephants endeavouring to 
force the boars across the midst of the lake, where there is, in a boat, a man 
much taller than the rest, and richly dressed in the act of shooting at the ap¬ 
proaching animals. A little farther off, in another boat, there is a second 
man similar to the former, but not so tall, having round his head a circle, 
which is supposed to represent a nimbus. I believe this is a two-fold repre¬ 
sentation of the king. The second person is in the act of taking a bow from 
the hand of a servant; on his side stands a female harper. Female musicians 
are also seen in other boats. On the edge of the relief we see persons engaged 
in piling the boars, which have been slain, on the backs of elephants. 
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The second grotto is by far less spacious than the first. 1 It is only 19 ft. 
broad and 12 ft. deep; its exterior is not decorated. Opposite the entrance 
we see a bas-relief exhibiting two figures, both dressed quite alike ; they wear 
crowns and the thick hair of the Sassanidae. Their costume is not particu¬ 
larly handsome ; but they wear necklace, and the hilts of their swords are 
ornamented. Two inscriptions tell us who they are. One is Shapur, ‘ King 
of Kings,’ son to Ormazd ; the second Shapur, c King of Kings,’ son to Shapur 
and grandson to Ormazd ; they are therefore, Shapur II. and Shapur III. 
The workmanship is rather clumsy ; the hunting-scenes and the ornaments at 
the entrance of the first grotto are of much higher artistic value. If we fur¬ 
ther mention the unfinished bas-relief found by Sir Robert Ker Porter in the 
ruins of Rai, we believe that we have completed the list of the most impor¬ 
tant Sassanian monuments. 

We have still to speak briefly of Iranian coins. The Dareiki have already 
been referred to (page 661). 2 The Arsacian coins need not be discussed here on 
account of their Greek character, though the effigies and ornaments of the 
Arsacian kings deserve also the attention of the Iranian archaeologist. 

As to the Sassanian kings, we find the finest specimens of their coinage 
in the beginning of their dynasty under Ardashir I. 3 From the time of Shapur 
II. they deteriorate perceptibly and degenerate under Peroses to the verge 
of barbarism, and continue so under the succeeding sovereigns. Under 
Khosrav II, there appears some improvement, but after that there is no real 
progress, and the same defects appear in the coins of the last Sassanidae. 

As for music, we can only remark that it was always popular in Iran; 
but we do not know anything more definite about it. Vararan V. was very 
fond of music. 4 He not only had female Greek lute-players in his suite, but 

1 Ker Porter, vol. II. pp. 187 fteq. and pi. 65. 

2 [“It was a pure gold coin struck by order of Darius I. It represented the king 
in a kneeling posture, habited in his flowing garment with the royal tiara, holding in his 
right hand the royal staff, perhaps a lance or a sword, and in his left a bow. According 
to Tabari the king was in olden time represented on both sides of the Dirhem ; on the one 
seated on the throne with the crown on his head, on the other on horseback with the lance 
in his hand.”— Tr . n.] 

2 Comp. Mordtmann, Zeitechrift ddmG. vol. VIII. 7. As for the other relics of the 
Sassanidae we refer to Mr. Ed. Thomas, “ Early Sassanian Insertions, Seals, and Coins.” 
London, 1873. 

4 [ Vj. J. Darmeiteter, “The Origin of Persian Poetry ” :—“ One day king Behram 
Gor of historic and legendary memory was at tho feet of his mistress, the beautiful Del 
Aram. He told her of his love, she spoke to him of her own. Their words were an echo 
of the harmony in which their hearts beat together. It is thus that poetry, rhyme, and 
rhythm took births in Persia.—The legend is beautiful but a little too late . . . Seven 
centuries before Behram Gor and Del Aram, the companions of Alexander the Great had 

heard the poets of Susa sing the loves of Zariares and Odatis.But all this poetry 

is lost to us; what is left is a remnant devoid of all charms, the famous G&th&s of the 
Zend A vesta, rhythmical sermons which breathe irreproachable morals, and which offer 
all the poetic interest of a catechism.” Vide 4 Indian Spectator,’ Aug. 15, 1886.— Tr. n.] 




he is even* said to have introduced Indian music in Persia. At the court oi 
Khosrav II. two singers, Bar bad 'and Sargash (Sergius), are mentioned in the 
Book of Kings. We may suppose them to have been Greeks, and there can 
be no reason to doubt that Greek as well as Indian musio was not unfre- 
quently heard at the court of the Iranian sovereigns. 
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THE IRANIAN ALPHABETS. 

Thb ancient Persians made use of two distinct characters. So early as 
in the Inscriptions of Darius the term dipis denotes an inscription; and this 
word may be derived from a verbal root dip, which has been preserved also 
in other Iranian languages in different derivatives. To this root we might 
especially trace the Greek word Si<f»vipx which was employed by Ktesias 
and other Greek writers as a name for the Persian Annals ; but which, as may 
be gathered from the testimony of Herodotus (V. 58), was used at an early 
period to denote a book or a manuscript. Herodotus seems to believe that 
the word was originally Greek, and perhaps derived from ittfno ; but this 
opinion is distinctly erroneous, for the word is strictly Persian and comes 
from dip ; even to the present day the Persian word defter means a book. 
From the same root we have the words dibistdn, “ a writing-room, a school 
divan or divan, which means “ a writing book, or chamber ” in the Armenian 
archives, and the Mod. Persian word diwir, Arm. dpir, “ a writer.” As re¬ 
gards the original meaning of the root dip, I suppose it to be identical with the 
Skr. lip, “ to besmear,” and, therefore, also contained in the words lipi 
(“ spreading over, writing ”) and lipikara (“ white-washer, writer ”). This 
supposition is not contradicted by the fact that the inscription, which Darius 
calls dipis, is cut oii rocks, since we know that the engraved letters were also 
overlaid with gold or painted. On the contrary, this view is confirmed by 
the Mod. Persian words jl jiSdStodr, “ wall,” and dibitj, “brocade,” 

which must be traced to the same root. Another Old Persian expression for 
writing is ni-pish, which is also used by Darius and contained in the Mod. 
Persian nivishtan. It seems to have migrated further westward and to have 
found a place in the Solavonian dialect, wherein words like pismo, “ writing,” 
&c., point to the existence of a root pish, to which might also belong the Old 
Prussian words :— peisaton, " written ”; peisalei, “ writing.” Accordingly, we 
are able to point to the use of two distinct terms for the art of writing among 
the Southern Iranians. However, the case is different with respect to North¬ 
ern Iran. Here we find a name for a written document only in the word 
naska, which may be identified as a word borrowed from the Arm. pjpj 
“to transcribe.” But this etymology is uncertain, and no other name for 
writing exists. Wherever books are referred to, allusion is frequently made 
to memory (darelhra) and recitation (marethra). This circumstance shows be¬ 
yond doubt that the sacred lore was originally impressed on the memory of 
soholars by tradition and oral instruction. It would be rash to infer from this 
oiroumstance that in olden times the use of writing was unknown to the 
Northern Ir anians ; whereas Herodotus states that Deioces, after his acces¬ 
sion to the throne, caused most of the events of his reign to be recorded in 

. * Translated from the Gennan of Dr. F. Von Spiegel Eraniache AUarthumakunde, Vol. 
IH. bk. VII., chop. II. pp. 769-771. 
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writing. The fact, however, is that even at the present day we can only put 
forth conjectures as to the character of the Northern Iranian writing. 

On the other hand, our knowledge regarding the style of writing in South¬ 
ern Iran reaches as far as the beginning of the Achaemenian monarchy, especial¬ 
ly if we ascribe, as we probably may, the small inscription in Murghab to the 
founder of that dynasty. The earliest form of Southern writing known to us 
is found in the inscriptions of the Achaemenidae ; consequently we have the 
advantage of its having been transmitted to us in the very form in which it was 
originally inscribed. It is a variety of the so-called cuneiform writing, but 
one differing considerably from all others, which it surpasses in simplicity. 
This circumstance gives strength to the theory of the comparatively later 
origin of the Old Persian cuneiform writing, which is locally the most Eastern 
species of its kind. A more intricate system of cuneiform Avriting is found 
in translations standing side by side with the Old Persian texts. In Northern 
Iran we meet with inscriptions following this intricate cuneiform system, 
engraved by kings still unknown to us, in Media as well as in Armenia. Western 
Iran, the land of the Euphrates and the Tigris, however, is specially famous 
for such specimens of cuneiform writing. On the contrary, not a single line 
in cuneate letters has yet been discovered eastward of Persia. Although M. 
Ferrier thought he had met with such inscriptions in Balkh and Farah, his 
belief has not been confirmed by later research, and it must, therefore, be re¬ 
garded as erroneous. That the cuneate writing was confined to the western 
part of the Iranian kingdom, is sufficient proof that it could not have been 
derived from the East. It would be more reasonable to give it a northern 
origin; but the most probable view is that it came from the West. In deal¬ 
ing with this subject we need not be struck by the dependence of the Southern 
Iranian kingdom upon Northern and Western Iran, for we have lighted upon 
similar facts in other parts of our study of Iranian civilization. We repeat 
that the use of cuneiform writing throughout Persia proves that the latter 
country, as well as the whole western frontier of Iran, was more or less familiar 
in ancient times with the civilization of Babylon and Niniveh. Yet the spe¬ 
cific identification of the Old Persian cuneal system with the more ancient 
systems, presents no insignificant difficulties. The Old Persian cuneiform 
writing is the only system which really deserves to be called an alphabet; all 
other varieties are mere syllabaries. Several peculiarities in the Old Persian 
writing make its identification with the Anarian systems impossible. There 
are signs which merely stand for the vowels i or u, but none for a. The letter, 
which must be followed by a in reading, denotes at the same time certain 
vowel-less consonants. These are some of the characteristics considerably 
differing from the earlier systems, which contain certain signs for syllables, e.g. ru, 
ri, &c. The letters m and v are distinguished in the Old Persian alphabet, 
but not in the earlier cuneiform systems, Assyrian writing has no signs for 
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aspirates, while the Old Persian carefully distinguishes the hard aspirates at 
least. These peculiarities do not allow us to connect the Old Persian alpha¬ 
bet either with the Anarian or the Assyrian syllabary : on the contrary, they 
exhibit some points of contact with the Babylonian. The ideographic sign 
for king (which would formerly have been read naqa) is taken from the Baby¬ 
lonian, and lately M. Oppert has found altogether nine such signs correspond¬ 
ing to the Babylonian ones. 1 This circumstance supports the theory which 
ascribes a Babylonian origin to the Old Persian alphabet; and M. Oppert 
(p. 244) supposed that it was for the first time systematized by Cyrus or at his 
command, after the occupation of Babylon, by the Persians. For this pur¬ 
pose the Old Persians seem to have fixed on 36 words which were represented 
in Babylonian by ideograms, to each of which they attached the value of a 
single character. The alphabet was rendered still simpler by bringing into 
the new system only angular and single cuneal signs—the latter being hori¬ 
zontal as well as vertical—from three to five of which fundamental elements 
the different letters were formed. * In this way we may account for the 
change from the syllabic systems to the method of writing in letters ; how¬ 
ever, we are at a loss for any explanation of the high proficiency attained by 
the Persians, which led to their invention of an alphabet to replace the cum¬ 
brous mode of writing in syllables. Besides, it is scarcely possible to assume 
that the cuneiform writing was the only method which people could make 
use of during the rule of the Achaemenidae. It is true that it has many ad¬ 
vantages for monumental inscriptions ; nevertheless, its incongruities must 
have been felt in the ordinary intercourse of life. It is impossible to suppose 
that letters, edicts, 3 or literary works, for instance the royal annals mentioned 
by Ktesias, were written in cuncal letters. It is more probable that, along 
with the cuneiform alphabet, another system of writing was in use for episto¬ 
lary or literary purposes. What this system was and whether it sufficiently 
corresponded in principle to the former, we cannot of course state, for wc 
know nothing about it. But since a regular alphabet was known in the coun¬ 
tries west of their own, besides the cuneiform system, 4 it is likely that the 
Old Persians may have borrowed a similar mode of writing from Babylon or 
Assyria and adapted to it their own language. In any case, however, it 
oould not have been perfectly suitable for employment in the Old Persian 
dialect, owing to the natural want of harmony between Indo-Germanic lan¬ 
guage and a Semitic alphabet. But such inconsistencies have lasted to the 
present day through the whole of Iranian history ; while the inconvenience 

1 Cf. Oppert, “Sur la formation de Valphabet perse” Journal Asiatique , 1874, 
pp. 238 seq. 

* In Oppert {ibid, pp. 242 seq.) we find a table of Babylonian characters from which 
the Old Persian alphabet is supposed to have been developed. 

8 Herodotus I. pp. 124, 125. 

i Comp. Schrader, Die Assyrisch-Babylon. Keilinmhriften, p. 167. 
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arising fromtheuse of a Semitic alphabet need not have been insuperable., 
since it was used only by natives, whose knowledge of the spoken language 
must have made up for the deficiencies of the written alphabet. 

The period of the Aohaemenidae was followed by the empire of the Par¬ 
titions ; and we have already stated that the Arsacidae stamped their corns 
with Greek legends in Greek characters. But, on the other hand, a number 
of ooins are still preserved, which owe their origin to the age of the Arsacidae, 
probably to the satraps (viceroys), and which are inscribed in the native lan¬ 
guage and character. Upon these coins M. Levy has based an elaborate and 
admirable treatise—his “ History of Iranian Writing in the Parthian Period.” 1 
Most of the coins alluded to in this work belong to Hamadan, Sheraz, and Kerm&n, * 
».e., to the South and West of the kingdom. That they owe their origin to the 
Iranian can be clearly demonstrated, since they exhibit the device of a fire- 
altar and a man standing before it in prayer. On several of them we observe 
also the image of Ahura Mazda himself, similar to the symbol of Him found on 
earlier monuments. The effigy of the king also supports this view. Indeed, 
he does not wear the high tiara of the Great King, but he has an Iranian head¬ 
dress, which on the later coins is evidently the Patiddna. On one of these 
coins, however, the king is shown holding a sceptre, a flower, and a goblet, as 
on the monuments of Persepolis. All these circumstances evince the correct¬ 
ness of M. Levy’s theory that these coins must be ascribed to the Iranian 
satraps. This seems to have been indicated also by the position of the king’s 
face, looking towards the right, whereas the image of the Great King always 
looks towards the left. The coins bear legends in indigenous characters ; the 
letters belong to the Aramaic alphabet of the fourth and third century B.C., 
as it was used on monuments in Asia Minor, as well as on the coins, seals, 
monumental columns, and papyrus fragments discovered in Egypt.® Hence 
it might be inferred that the Persian satraps, to whom the coins belonged, 
oaused them to be struck, if not under the sovereignty of Alexander, then 
under the Seleucidae and throughout the whole period of the Arsacidae ; and 
during this epoch a species of Aramaic writing may have been naturalized in 
IrSh. Inscriptions with traces of a similar character have been found also in 
Holvan and Khuzistan, 4 They seem to have been akin, to the Nabataean 
and Palmyrene alphabets, but the samples of them now existing are .not quite 
sufficient to allow of any definite opinion being formed regarding them. The 
question as to the origin of those inscriptions will, therefore, remain undeter- 

1 Of. Levy, Beitrdge zur arantfiischen Munzkunde Brans und zur kunde der dlteren 
Pehlevischrifl, ZddmO. vol. XXI. pp. 421 seq, Cf. also Franc. Lenormanfc, Etudes sur ral¬ 
phabet PeMvi, Journal Asiatique, 1865, vol. II. pp. 180 seq. 

8 Levy, ibid, p. 438. 

* Levy, ibid, p. 428. • 

* Ibid, p. 445. 
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mined until solved by further research. Another group of coins has a bear¬ 
ing” on the history of Iranian writing. The more modern ones are like those 
described above ; yet they must be placed before the beginning of the Sassa* 
nian dynasty. These coins are divided into two classes. The greater num¬ 
ber of those included in the first class must be assigned on numismatic princi¬ 
ples to the time of Phraates I. and Mithridates I., while some of the remaining 
ones may perhaps belong to the reign of Phraates IV. 1 To these coins 
M,Levy traces the so-called Parthian writing, which he is inclined to call West¬ 
ern Pahlavi. Itisfoundonthe monuments ascribed to the first Sassanidae, but 
not on their coins ; and after their time it becomes quite extinct. The coins 
comprised in the other class must, according to M. Levy,* be ascribed to the 
time of Vologeses II. (130-149 A.D.). The alphabets on the coins of both 
these classes are now regarded as the forerunner of the species of writing cur¬ 
rent under the firat of the Sassanidse. It follows, then, that the latter cannot 
have been developed from the former, but that both must have sprung at 
the same time from the Aramaic alphabet, which ought to be considered as 
their common parent, and which is found on weights, seals, and gems belong¬ 
ing to the Babylonian, Assyrian, and Achaemenian monarchies. From the 
same alphabet first arose what has been styled the Southern Pahlavi writing, 
which M. Levy would call Eastern Pahlavi ; 3 while the alphabet, which is 
known as the Parthian or Persian Pahlavi, must be distinguished as Western 
Pahlavi, which dies out after the inscriptions of the first two Sassanidae. 
Eastern Pahlavi, on the contrary, remained in use and developed gradually 
into the form in which we find it on the later Sassanian coins and in the Parsi 
manuscripts. We quite agree with this view of the development of the his¬ 
tory of Iranian writing ; only we admit that we cannot exactly account for the 
names Eastern and Western Pahlavi. Although I concede that this species of 
writing may have been current already at a very remote period in Eastern Iran, 
where the oldest Indian character (the so-called Arian, the use of which for an 
Iranian language cannot be proved), may have existed with it, and that the Eas¬ 
tern Iranians may have possibly employed it whenever they wrote anything, still 
we must hold to our supposition that there are no facts before us to show that 
this alphabet was first introduced precisely into Eastern Iran, and thence gra¬ 
dually extended to the West. According to our opinion, we can here, again, 
distinguish between North and South. The so-called Western Pahlavi was 
chiefly current in the North, in the territory belonging to the Parthians. It 
died out after the fall of the Arsacidae, since, as the power of the Sassanidae 
grew in the South, the style of writing there current prevailed. The most im¬ 
portant point here is that no essential difference ever existed between these 
two alphabets, and that both of them owed their origin unquestionably to 

1 Vide tablet II. Nos. 1—10 in Levy who places the coins numbered 8 and 9 in the 
time of Phraates IV. 

* Ibid*, p. 455. 

5 Levy, p. 456, 

58 
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Western Semitio. Hence it is that vowels are imperfectly distinguished in all 
such alphabets, since they contain only three vowel-signs, viz. those for a, i, 
and «. Such a deficiency must have been very inconvenient in an Indo- 
Germanic language, as all the vowels could not have been accurately indicat¬ 
ed by those three signs as in the Semitic languages. So the alphabet became 
in oourse of time more and more developed, as, from the time of Kobad I., 
writers began to employ an increasing number of new combinations consisting 
of two or more consonants linked together. I do not entirely dissent from the 
opinion expressed by Prof. Westergaard, 1 that among these compound con¬ 
sonants are also found some arbitrary characters ; but I believe that their 
origin may be regarded as on the whole regular and natural. It was a current 
style, which, though hastily written, was not disagreeable to the eye ; and to 
the natives, who understood the language, its difficulties may not have been 
so hard to surmount as they appear to us.® 

According to our view, M. Levy is on the right path when he traces the 
so-called Zend alphabet, that in which the Avesta is written in our oldest 
MSS,, to the Southern Iranian writing (Eastern Pahlavi). 3 Several of the 
characters of both these alphabets are quite similar ; but there is a number of 
signs peculiar to the Avesta alphabet, viz ., those of the aspirates, which can¬ 
not easily be proved to have been developed from the Southern Iranian writing. 
The distinctive feature of the Avesta alphabet is in the vowel-signs. It not 
only comprises the matres lectionis, (i.e., the vowel-signs for a, i, u ); but all 
the vowels, even the shortest ones, are represented in it and set down in the 
same line with the consonants, just as is the case in our European alphabets. 
This peculiarity distinguishes the Avesta alphabet from all the other alpha¬ 
bets of Iran and of Asia in general. For, not only is this characteristic absent 
in the Old Parthian and Sassanian systems, but, likewise, in the cuneiform 
as well as Arian characters, since the former only represents the matres lectionis, 
whilst the latter does not place the vowels on the same footing with the con¬ 
sonants, but merges them in the consonants themselves. A single Asiatic 
alphabet, the Armenian alone, possesses such characteristics. According to 
our conviction the Avesta alphabet does not seem to be older than the Arme¬ 
nian ; perhaps, to a certain extent, it may be contemporaneous with it. 


1 Zendavesta, vol. I. p. 20. 

^ zzzzrzszsr sr- v* 

gramm. page 22) expressly names Uzvarsh as an alphabet and indeed L/iiT 7 
Ot S..M, Thi. .toil, to tto'Tgu^M. «i' duc ^ 
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In systematizing the Avesta alphabet the objeot which the people en¬ 
deavoured to obtain could only have been to enable the reader to peruse the 
Sacred Texts as accurately as was necessary. It is probable that it was spe¬ 
cially intended for particular individuals who had to read the Sacred Books 
to the people and who might be liable to commit slight errors in haste owing 
to the defects of the writing in use; but it is less probable that the object in 
view was to help the general reader by means of a clear or lucid alphabet. I 
believe, therefore, that the inventor of the Avesta characters chiefly studied 
the requirements of the public readers of the Iranian Scriptures, for much, in 
fact, depended on accuracy in reading them aloud (Comp. Yasna, XIX. 6). 
We should, however, err, if we assumed that such was the exclusive object of 
the Avesta alphabet; nothing indicates that it was ever regarded as sacred. 
Firstly, we find that the majority of the Parsis do not strictly believe that the 
Avesta was originally written in the Avesta characters that we now possess ; 
in fact, they have sometimes employed the modern Persian alphabet, and in 
modern times all the fragments of the Avesta, but most frequently the Khorda- 
Avesta, have been printed in Gujerati. Secondly, the Avesta-writing has not 
seldom been found also in Pahlavi works in the rendering of certain isolated 
words, mostly such as could not be made out by any other means. Just in 
the same manner do we find the Avesta characters frequently used in Pahlavi 
glossaries to show the pronunciation of certain Pahlavi expressions. Thirdly 
and finally, we may add that the Avesta alphabet probably contains more 
signs than are required to exhibit the Avesta Text. The writing in the oldest 
MSS. of the Avesta, as well as in the later Indian MSS. copied from them, differs 
somewhat from the characters used in the MSS. that were transcribed in Yezd 
and Kerman. 1 This difference is, however, unimportant, and, except in 
minor points, is perhaps due to a taste for elegant penmanship. 

So far we have traced the history of Iranian writing from the earliest 
times to the more recent period, by the help of coins, inscriptions, and written 
works that are still in existence. Moreover, there are some notices upon Old 
Iranian alphabets by some Mohammedan scholars, who have written on the 
antiquities of Iran. Amongst these writers the learned author of the Fihriat 
occupies a pre-eminent position. The majority of these notices refer evident¬ 
ly to the modem Sassanian period and furnish no incomplete survey of the 
alphabets then current. It must not be supposed that the various specimens 
of writing, which they describe, represent quite as many systems ; several of 
them may be supposed to be distinct merely in the apparent shape of the 
characters, just in the same manner as in the later styles Taaliq and Shikest 
may be distinguished. Nevertheless, we ought to assume a variety of systems 
in a few oases, where a great difference exists in the number of letters. It is 

1 These will be found in my Atboktriachcn Gmrnmatik, pp. 7-8. The slight difference 
in them seems also to contravene the theory that our oldest MSS. came from Yesd. 
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Certainly not accidental that the author of the Fihrist fixes upon seven as the 
number of alphabets ; the Parsis also believe that Tahmurath was gifted with 
the knowledge of seven descriptions of writing, 1 which was after him trans¬ 
ferred to Yima. Elsewhere, too, the number seven is regarded as the most 
sacred amongst the Iranians.—First of all is to be mentioned the alphabet of 
Mani, which is probably one of the oldest in the series of alphabets named in 
Fihrist. Since there are several evidences to prove that Mani systematized 
a particular alphabet, this fact must be considered as beyond all doubt. It is 
probable that Mani did not wish that his books should be accessible to un¬ 
qualified readers, and consequently wrote them in an alphabet which was 
only known to his disciples. This alphabet must have been distinguished 
from other Iranian alphabets more by the shape of the characters than by its 
intrinsic nature. As to the number of letters, our authorities are, however, 
disagreed. While Epiphanes affirms that the alphabet of Mani contained 22 
symbols, 2 after the manner of the Syriac alphabet, the author of the Fihrist 
asserts that it was made up of a larger number of characters than the Arabic 
alphabet, i.e. 9 of more than 28 signs. One single specimen of that writing 
would be sufficient to remove all doubts.—A second important alphabet is 
that which is called by the author of the Fihrist , the Din-defterih ( 
which, as his name also denotes, served for writing the Avesta. Masudi, who 
tells us somewhat more on the subject, mentions that this alphabet had 60 
letters and was not employed exclusively for the Avesta. 3 It might bo re¬ 
garded to a certain extent as identical with our Avesta alphabet, which exhi¬ 
bits only 48 different signs, granting the assumption that several characters, 
which were originally in existence, are now no longer distinguished in our 
Texts. 4 Or we may attach some credit to Masudi’s opinion that this alpha¬ 
bet not only served for transcribing the Avesta; but that the remaining 12 
letters were employed in writing other works, which were beyond the pale of 
the Avesta literature.—A third species of writing, which the author of the 
Fihrist names Kashtaj ) is believed to have been composed of 28 signs 
and adapted to seals and coins. It was, perhaps, almost identical with the 
earlier writing of the Sassanidae, which contains only 24 signs including the 
ordinary compounds, 5 and of which it is quite possible that some of the char¬ 
acters may still be unknown to us.—The fourth species is styled Half-Kashtaj 
) in Fihrist, and was employed in works on medicine and philo¬ 
sophy. This alphabet differs but slightly from the third. Here the number 
of signs is the same; probably the difference was due only to the materials 

1 Cf. my Parsi-grammatik , p. 139. 

2 Epiphanes, Adv. Haeres. II. p. 629, ed. Pat&v. 

8 Cf. Lepsius, Das ursprtingliche Zendalphdbet (Berlin, 1863), p. 338* Masudi, II. 
p. 124. The Fihrist, I. 13th ed. Flugel. 

^ This view of Lepsius is, no doubt, supported by the Parsi traditional writings. 

8 C/. Mordtmaim, Zddm O. vol. VIII. tablet 5. 
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used in writing books,—Much more unlike the third is the fifth kind of writing, 
which the Fihrisi designates Vesh-debirih (/*/£* i.e., “ much-writing,” 

since it contained no less than 366 signs, in which, the author says, the 
mysteries of physiognomy were written. As it was a cryptography we must of 
course believe in the existence of a great multitude of characters, even if we 
do not regard the number 366 as authentic. What the shape of these letters 
was we should like to know ; however, the brevity of the author’s statement 
does not admit of any conclusion. It is possible that the author of the Fih- 
rist meant such contractions as are to be found in the Huzvaresh writing des¬ 
cribed above ; but it is also possible that the style of writing in syllables, 
akin to the more complicated species of cuneal letters, survived from the ear¬ 
liest times to the period of the Sassanidae.—A far simpler alphabet is the 
sixth j Raz-sahrih (?) i.e., cryptography. It was a twofold species 

comprising 26 as well as 40 signs, about which we can say very little in parti¬ 
cular, because in all probability Ibn Muqaffa himself never saw it. The same 
may be said regarding the style of writing which he calls Shdh-debirih 
or “royal writing,” and which must have been very much like the 
foregoing.—Finally, the seventh and last species bears the appellation of 
Nameh -debirih (*ij*i* i.e., the “ writing of letters or books.” Besides, 

it is also stated that some books were written in the old Syriac language and 
read in Persian. This is somewhat analogous to what the same author says 
regarding Zevdreshn. Nevertheless, this alphabet is said to have been formed 
of only 33 simple characters without any contractions whatever. 



THE ALLEGED PRACTICE 

OF 

CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES 
IN ANCIENT IRAN. 1 

INTRODUCTION. 

In the history of primitive marriage there are few subjects which exceed 
in gravity and interest the much-discussed question of the existence of con¬ 
sanguineous marriages in ancient Iran—in other words, of marriages between- 
blood-relations of a near or remote degree among the early Zoroastrians. 
Although the attention of Parsi students of Zoroastrianism has often been 
drawn to this delicate question by the labours of esteemed European Oriental 
scholars, still it is strange to find how few of us have endeavoured to throw 
any light upon it, merely contenting ourselves with a bare denial of the exist¬ 
ence of any trace of such marriage practices in our Sacred Writings. The 
causes of this remarkable omission may be easily traced to the manifold diffi¬ 
culties attending an examination of the evidence on the subject, which is met 
with in Western classical history and in Iranian archives. These difficulties 
are attributable partly to want of acquaintance with the languages of the 
original works ; partly to the obscurities of those Avesta and Pahlavi passages 
which are supposed by foreigners to refer to marriages between nearest kins¬ 
folk ; and partly to the discouragement arising from the way in which some 
of the best European authorities have acquiesced in accepting the accounts 
given by Greek historians. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

In all the inquiries which have long engaged the attention of European 
Orientalists, their efforts have been directed almost exclusively to verifying 
the testimony of classical reports to the effect that marriage between the 
nearest blood-relations was not an uncommon practice among the ancient 
Iranians in the times of the Achaemenidse, the Arsacidae, and the Sasanidse. 
Nay, it has even come to pass that several European savants have claimed to 
have discovered positive evidence of such marriages in the Sacred Writings 
and in the later Pahlavi works of the Iranians themselves. Guided solely 
by their opinions,* the Rev. J. van den Gheyn, S.J., in his well-known French 
Essay on “ Comparative Mythology and Philology,” has been led to remark 
with reference to the moral tenets of the Avesta 3 :— 

1 Papers read by me before the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

9 Particularly the opinion of my learned friend, the Rev. Dr. L. C. Casartelli, Pro¬ 
fessor of History and Geography, St. Bede’s College, Manchester. See his La Philosophic 
religieuse du Mazdiisme sous lea Saasanidea, s. v. KhvUukdas. 

9 Comp. Eesaie de Mythologie et do Philologie Comparie, per J. van den Gheyn, S. J. 
VU.—Etudes Erdniennes, II, Los Etudes Avestiques de M. Geldner, < 4, Morale, pp. 231- 
2341— 
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" If the Mazdian writers delighted in psychological analyses, they were 
still more fond of discussions relating to morals. The Mazdian religion can 
toast of having the soundest, the sublimest, and the most rational system of 
morals among all the non-Christian religions. The basis of these morals 
rests on the free volition of man. 

“ But side by side with these doctrines, so perfect and so rational, one 
may well be astonished to see that Mazdism approved of a doctrine which 
strangely contrasts with our ideas of morality. We mean to refer to the well- 
known khvetukdaa , exalted as one of the most meritorious and sacred acts. 
This term, however, designates the incestuous marriage between near 
relations, even between father and daughter, son and mother, brother and 
sister. What could be more repulsive ? How could a religion of so sublime 
a nature as Mazdism have inculcated such a practice ? That is an historical 
question relating to the Avesta. We ought, therefore, to put it aside. 

“The modem Parsis, it is true, have not preserved such immoral customs. 
They even protest with energy against the accusation of having ever taught 
any such doctrine. Unfortunately, they cannot bum their ancient books, 
the unimpeachable testimony borne against them.” 

Such is the observation of the Rev. Mr. Gheyn. It is not, however, the 
outcome of personal investigations in the field of Iranian literature, but is 
almost exclusively founded on the latest sources of Oriental knowledge in the 
series of the “ Sacred Books of the East ” planned by Prof. Max Muller. But 
far more important observations on the subject, which claim our earnest 
attention, have been put forth by some of those European literati who have 
delved deepen the mines of Oriental learning, and brought to light some of the 
most precious gems which will ever remain as monuments marking an impor¬ 
tant epoch in the history of Oriental literature. I beg to draw attention to 
the opinion of Dr. F. von Spiegel, a veteran Avesta scholar, which I have 
translated from the 3rd Vol. of his German work on “ Iranian Antiquities ” 

“ Si les 6crivains mazd6ens aimiaent les distinctions psychologiques, ils £taient 
bien plus <§pris des discussions d© morale. La religion mazd£enne pout, so vanter d’avoir, 
parmi tons les cultes non-chr6tiens, la morale la plus saine la plus haute et la plus raisonn 
able. Les bases de la morale s’appuient sur la libre volontd de l’homme .... 

“ Mais k c6t6 de ces doctrines si saines et si raisonnables, on peut s’£tonner de voir 
approuver une doctrine qui contrast© 6trangement avec nos id£es de morality. Nous 
voulons parlor du fameux Khv5tuk-das, exalte corame une des oeuvres les plus m£ritoires 
et les plus sain tea. Et cependant, ce terme design© le manage incestueux entre proches 
parents, voire mime entre p£re et fille, fils et m&re, fr&re et soeur ! Quoi de plus rebutant T 
Comment une religion d’une nature si 61ev6e que le mazdeisme, a-t-elle pu inculquer une 
telle pratique ? C’est 14 une question historique qui se rattache 41'A vesta. Nous devons 
done la laisser de cdt£.” 

“ Les Parsis modernes, on le comprend, n’ont pas gardd ces habitudes immoralee. 
Mime ils protestent inergiquement contre l’accusation d’avoir jamais enseign£ pareille 
doctrine! Malheureusement, ils ne peuvent anlantir leurs anciens livree, implacable© 
temoins qui d6posent contre eux f ” 
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(Eranische AlUrthumskunde, Vol. Ill, pp. 678-679). He sayB:—“ Much 
offence has always been caused in Europe by the marriages between near 
relations, namely, between brothers and sisters, between fathers and daughter#, 
between sons and mothers. They have their origin in the tribal relationship 
amongst the Iranians. They married in their own tribe, since no mesalliance 
could be contracted, and everybody regarded bis own tribe and his own family 
as the most preferable one. So early as in the Avesta the marriage of near 
relations is recommended ( Yasna , XIII., 28; Visparad, III., 8); and it is 
also to the present day a custom among the nomads, whose daughter’s very 
often decline the most favourable offers of marriage out of their family circle, 
because they think that such marriages might convey them into a town, and 
likewise into a different tribe. The extreme case of such marriages between 
relations is the marriage of brothers and sisters. According to Herodotus, 
Cambyses first introduced the custom of marriage between brothers and 
sisters; but this is probably an error. The custom certainly existed already 
before him. That the kings were accustomed to take in marriage only the 
spouses of their rank from the family of the Achaemenidse is witnessed in two 
passages by Herodotus. For this reason the marriages between brothers 
and sisters were much in favour with the royal family. Cambyses married 
his sisters (Her. Ill, 31); Artaxerxes, bis two daughters (Plutarch, Art. C. 27) ; 
Terituchmes, his sister Roxana (Ktes. Pers. C. 64); the satrap Sysimithres, even 
his mother (Curtius 8, 2, 19); Qobad I., his daughter Sambyke. Agathias 
tells us that this custom also continued to later times.” 1 

Such, gentlemen, is the position of the European view fortified by frag¬ 
mentary references to ancient history, and frowning against the ipost glorious 
edifice of the old Iranian ethology universally acknowledged to be the sub- 
limest among the oldest religions of the world. This position it is the solemn 
duty of every Zoroastrian student of Iranian antiquities to inspect with the 
light of evidence furnished abundantly by history, both Occidental as well as 
Oriental. It is as undesirable as it is unphilosophic to dwell with idle compla¬ 
cence on the high praise which European scholars have almost invariably 
bestowed on Zoroastrianism for its sublime ethical conceptions, and to ignore 
allegations as to the practices in question of the early followers of Zoroaster. 
One of the true criteria of the morality of a nation is its marriage institution. 

1 Compare Dr. Wm. Geiger, Oetiranische KuUur, p. 240 :—“ Auch den Weet-ir&niem 
war die Heirat von Blutsverwandten nicht fremd. Schon die klassischen Autoren wissen 
davon zu berichten. Herodot is der irrigen Ansieht, daw Kambyses sie eingefiihrt babe,. 
ale er seine Schwester Atossa zum Weibe nahm. Gerade in der kdniglichen Familie 
sie h&ufig vot. Man hatte hier besonderes Interease daran, den Stamm baum rein zu 
bewahren und das eigene Geschlecbt m6glich«t von anderen Familien zu separieren. 
Aussor Kambyses wftre Artaxerxes anzufOh en, der seme beiden Tfichter heiratete, sowie 
Terituchmes, der mit seiner Schwester Roxane, und K&bad I, der mit seiner Schwester 
Sambyke sicli vermfthlte.”—Also c/. Windischmann, Zoromrieche Studien, p. 208, and 
I»’Mus6on (1885), Lea Noma Proprea Perao-Aveatiquea, par Th. Keiper, pp, 212 aeq. 
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The moral life of society begins and is nurtured in the family. It is, therefore, 
scarcely possible to conceive how a nation, much less a religion, which has 
been generally extolled for its pure system of morals, and proverbial for its 
strictly moral habits, should have sanctioned or tolerated a custom which 
must naturally have demoralized the highly valued precept of “ pious mind , 
pious words, pious actions”* 

But, here, 1 may be allowed to observe that the Greeks who charged the 
Persians with the crime of consanguineous marriages, and who were distin¬ 
guished among the Western nations before the Christian era for the high stage 
of civilization they had reached, were not unfamiliar with incestuous enormities. 
(1) In the Prefatio of Cornelius Nepos, the contemporary of Cicero, it is 
said that “ Cimon, the greatest of the Athenians, was not dishonoured for 
having espoused his sister on the father’s side.” (2) The celebrated comic 
poet Aristophanes, who flourished in the 5th century B. C., relates in verse 
1371 of his comedy of “The Frogs ” :—“ He began reciting some of the verses 
from Euripides, where one perceives a brother miserable, having married his 
uterine sister.” (3) Demosthenes in his Appeal against Eubulides of Miletus, 
asserts : “My grand-father had espoused his sister not uterine.” 2 Accord¬ 
ing to the Scholiast the marriage with a half-sister was permitted by law 
among the ancient Greeks. The details which M’Eenan has gathered on 
this subject, go to prove that the old Spartans were also accustomed to marry 
even their uterine sisters. Again Mr. Robertson Smith remarks in his “ Kin¬ 
ship and Marriage in Early Arabia ” (p. 162):—“ At Athens we find marriage 
with a half-sister not uterine occurring in later times, and ride by side with 
this we find an ancient tradition that befoie Cecrops there was a general 
piactice of polyandry, and consequently kinship only through mothers.” 
Mr. Wm. Adam points out that Xenophon’s memoirs of Socrates refer to the 
intercourse of parents with children among the Greeks (vide his dissertation 
on “ Consanguinity in Marriage,” contributed to the Fortnightly Review , 
vol. II., p. 719). 

These are some of the facts which plainW indicate that the custom of 
consanguineous marriages did actually exist in ancient Greece at a very re¬ 
mote period. These facts are preserved in its native archives, which it is 

l Comp, my “Civilization of the Eastern Iranians,” supra, pp. 218-219:—“It 
affords indeed proof of a great ethical tendency and of a very sober and profound way of 
thinking, that the Avesta people, or at least the priests of their religion, arrived at the 
truth that sins by thought must be ranked with sins by deed, and that, therefore, the 
actual root and source of everything good or bad must be sought in the mind. It would 
not be easy to find a people that attained under equal or similar historical conditions to 
such a height of ethical knowledge.”—Also cf. “ Christ and Other Masters,” by the Rev. 
Mr. Hardwick, p. 541 :—“ In the measure of her moral sensibility, Persia may be fairly 
ranked among the brightest spots of ancient heathendom.” 

* For these references to Greek incest I am indebted to the kindness of the Honour¬ 
able Sir Raymond West, President of the lb B. R. A, Society, and of M„ James Dsr- 
mesteter. 
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difficult to controvert. But, hence, it is allowable to infer that the Greek 
historians of ancient Iran were not unfamiliar with next-of-kin marriages, 
before they wrote a word upon any Oriental history or religion, and that their 
sweeping assertion of the incestuous practices of civilized Arians was to a 
certain extent due to their knowledge of the existence of such practices 
amongst Semitic nations 1 as well as amongst themselves. 

In reference to the reports of Greek historians on Oriental customs, what 
assertion could be more sweeping and loose than that of Ptolemy, who (relying 
upon the authority of the Paraphrasis of Proclus, who flourished in the 5th 
century B.G.), when treating of India, Aiiana, Gedrosia, Parthia, Media, 
Persia, Babylonia, Mesopotamia and Assyria, relates that “ very many or 
most of the inhabitants of those countries intermarry with their own mothers” 
(vide Adam, F.R., “ Consanguinity in Marriage,” p. 713). But can this vague 
statement support so grave a charge ? In the absence of something definite 
to go upon, some well attested instances, must we not pause before believing 
that the Indo-Tranians, even as individual peoples, could ever be guilty of the 
heinousness they are charged with ? 

With these preliminary remarks I address myself to my task, and lay 
before you what I purpose to demonstrate in the following propositions :— 

I. That the slight authority of some isolated passages gleaned from the 
pages of Greek and Roman literature, is wholly insufficient to support the 
odious charge made against the ancient Iranians of practising consanguineous 
marriages in their most objectionable forms. 

II. That no trace, hint or suggestion of such a custom can be pointed 
out in the Avesta or in its Pahlavi Version. 

1 In some of the sacred documents of the Jews, particularly in the Books of Genesis 
and Exodus, it is recorded that Abraham was married to his half-sister Sarai, Nahor to 
his niece Milcah, Amram to his aunt Jocliobed, and Lot to his two daughters. The Book 
of Genesis xix. 30-38 says :—“ Thus wero both the daughters of Lot with child by their 
father ; and the first-born bare a son, and called his name Moab ; . . . . and the 

younger, she also bare a son and called his name Benainmi.”—At a much later period, 
the granddaughter of King Herod the Great is said to have married her uncle Philip. 
Again, the Assyrians are charged by Lucian (Lucian do Sacrificiis, p. ] 83) with the guilt 
of close consanguineous marriages.—Also Orosius, a Spanish Presbyter who flourished 
in the 5th century after Christ, relates in his Historiarum adversu* Paganos Libri VII., 
that Semiramis, the widow of Minus, married her own son, and authorized such marriages 
among her people in order to wipe out the stain of her own abominable action (cf, Adam, 
Fortnightly Review). The old Egyptians seem to have legalized the marriage between 
brothers and sister© (vide Rawlinson’s History of Herodotus, Vol. II., p. 429, note 1)*; 
and, according to Philo, the Alexandrian Jew, there was no restriction even as to marrying 
ones whole sister (Philo de Spccialibus Legibua, p. 778.)—The recently published work of 
Mr. Robertson Smith illustrated the existence of the practice of marriage between nearest 
blood-relations among the early Arabs. 

But how far all these statements as regards those Oriental nations may be reliable, 
4- leave it to the students of their histories and religions to prove with positive evidence** 
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III. That the Pahlavi passages translated by a distinguished English 
Pahlavi savant, and supposed to have references to such a custom, cannot be 
interpreted as upholding the view that next-of-kin marriages were expressly 
recommended therein. That a few of the Pahlavi passages, which are alleged 
to contain actual references to such marriages, do not allude to social realities 
but to supernatural conceptions ielating to the reaction of the first progenitors 
of mankind. 

IV. That the words of our Prophet Zarathustra himself, which are 
preserved in one of the strophes of the Gatliic hymn LIII, express a highly 
moral ideal of the marriage i elation. 1 

I. Classical Testimony on the Subject. 

Without presuming to attack any particular European theory, I beg to 
put forward my humble impressions in confirmation of the first statement. 
Among the Western classical writers, who are concerned with Persian history 
or religion, there are about fifteen who have touched upon the subject of 
next-of-kin marriages in ancient Iran, and who belong to different periods, 
from the 7th century B. C. to the 6th century A. D. They are Xanthus 
(fl. about B. C. 650); Herodotus (B. C. 484-409); Ctesias (fl. about B. C. 440); 
Strabo (B. C. 54 to A. D. 24) ; Plutarch (b. A.D, 66); Curtius (b. A. D. 70) ; 
Tertullian (A. 1). 160-240); Origen, Clemens Alexandrinus, Diogenes Laertius, 
and Tatian (who flourished in the 2nd century A. D.); Minutius Felix, and 
Athenams (fl. in the 3rd century A. D.); and Agathias (about A. D. 536-538). 
Of these Tertullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, Diogenes Laertius, Athe- 
naous, Curtius, and Minutius Felix ascribe incestuous marriages to the Per¬ 
sians generally, according to Mr. Adam, “without any distinction or qualifi¬ 
cation.” The spurious works of Xanthus as well as the genuine books of 
Strabo and Tatian, impute such practices to the Magians alone, without 
drawing any line of separation between the different Magian orders among 
the Chaldeeans or the Persians. Herodotus, Ctesias, Plutarch, and Agathias 
make special mention of names of persons of rank, whom they charge with 
the guilt of such incest. Now, if we were to inquire to what different sources 
these reports owe their origin, we should find that Tertullian, Clemens Ale- 

A Here let me draw attention to the opinion of Dr. L. H. Mills on the contents of the 
Gathas. Jn S. B. E.,* Vol. XXXI., p. 1, the translator observes :— 

“ So far as a claim to a high position among the curiosities of ancient moral lore is 
concerned, the reader may trust himself freely to the impression that he has before him 
an anthology which was probably composed with as fervent a desire to benefit the spiri¬ 
tual and moral nature of those to whom it was addressed as any which the world has yet 
seen. Nay, he may provisionally accept the opinion that nowhere else are such traces 
of intelligent religious earnestness to be found as existing at the ]>eriod of the Gath as or 
before them, save in the Semitic Scriptures.” Elsewhere he also remarks : “ Nowhere 

at their period, had there been a human voice, so far as we have any evidence, which 
littered thoughts like these. They are now, some of them, the great common places of 
philosophical religion ; but till then they were unheard ( agusthd ).” 
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xandrinus, and his pupil Origen, as well as the true Plutarch, based their 
statements with regard to this question on the authority of Otesias (Adam, 
F. R., p. 715); Rawlinson, Herodotus, Vol. 1, p. 78). Diogenes Laertius, 
Strabo, and Curtius seem to rely upon the spurious works of Xanthus (vide 
Windischmann, Zoroastriche Studien , p. 268 seq.; Adam, p. 717). 1 The works 
of Athenseus and Curtius are supposed to be collections of extracts from the 
writings of historians, dramatists, and philosophers, who preceded them 
(comp. Smith’s “ Classical Dictionary,” s. v.). In the absence of any available 
information, it is difficult to trace the isolated reports of Tatian and Minutius 
Felix to Xanthus, Ctesias, or Herodotus. Consequently, the only independent 
sources of information more or less authentic, seem to issue from only four 
of the classical writers above-named :—Xanthus, Herodotus, Ctesias, and 
Agathias. Their reports may be considered to have modelled the tone of 
classical history relating to ancient Iran. 

However, in an enquiry with regard to their evidence, the questions 
most important and most natural are : What is their authenticity ? How 
far may their testimony be relied upon l . Are there any conflicting statements 
in these historians which should deter us from trusting implicitly to their 
guidance ? 

It is admitted that no two nations have ever succeeded in thoroughly 
understanding the manners and customs of each other. If this is so in our 
own day, when the means of information are numerous and ready to hand, 
what can we expect in those remote ages when the sources of information 
were very few and very uncertain. Again, it is necessary to be on our guard 
against putting absolute faith in any particular Greek writer.—Regarding 
Xanthus, Windischmann, in his German essay on the classical testimony 
relating to Zoroaster, published in his posthumous work Zoroastrische Studien , 
states (p. 268) 1 :—“ As to the authenticity of the works of Xanthus (B, C. 
529), a later writer, Artemon of Cassandra, advanced some doubts, and be¬ 
lieved that they were (substituted five centuries after) by Dionysius Skyto- 
braehion ” (a native of Alexandria, who flourished about B. C. 120). This 
view is supported, as the writer says, by his tutor, F. G. Welcker. Abo it is 
the opinion of Dr. Smith, expressed in his “ Classical Dictionary ” that “ The 
genuineness of the Four Books of Lydian History, which the ancients possessed 
under the name of Xanthus, and of which some considerable fragments have 
come down to us, was questioned by some of the ancient grammarians them¬ 
selves. There has been considerable controversy respecting the genuineness 
of this work among modern scholars. It is certain that much of the matter 
in the extant fragments is spurious.” 

“ The Persian informants of Herodotus,” says Mr. G. Rawlinson in his 
Introduction to the “ History of Herodotus ” (pp. 67, 69), “ seem to have 

1 Comp, my English version, pp. 76 seq. in this volume. 
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consisted of the soldiers and officials of various ranks ,* with whom he necessarily 
came in contact at Sardis and other places, where strong bodies of the domi¬ 
nant people were maintained constantly. He was bom and bred up a Persian 
subject; and though in his own city Persians might be rare visitants, every¬ 
where beyond the limits of the Grecian states they formed the official class, 
and in the great towns they were even a considerable section of the population, 
There is no reason to believe that Herodotus ever set foot in Persia Proper , 
or was in a country where the Arian element preponderated. Hence his mistakes 
with regard to the Persian religion which he confounded with the Scjihic 
worship of Susiania, Armenia, and Cappadocia. . . . Herodotus, too, 

was, by natural temperament, inclined to look with favour on the poetical 
and the marvellous, and where he had to choose between a number of con¬ 
flicting stories would be disposed to reject the prosaic and commonplace for 
the romantic and extraordinary. . . . Thus his narrative, where it can 

be compared with the Persian monumental records, presents the curious 
contrast of minute and exact agreement in some parts with broad and striking 
diversity in others. Unfortunately, a direct comparison of this kind can but 
rarely be made, owing to the scantiness of the Persian records at present 
discovered ; but we are justified in assuming, from the coincidences actually 
observable, that at least some of his authorities drew their histories from the 
monuments ; and it even seems as if Herodotus had himself had access to 
certain of the most important of those documents which were preserved in the 
archives of the empire.” 

Whatever might be the opinion of Mr. Rawlinson, one thing is clear on 
its face, that the truthfulness of the Persian informants upon whom Herodotus 
had depended was not quite beyond suspicion, viz., the utter silence of Hero¬ 
dotus upon the founder of the Persian religion. While Xanthus is believed 
to have made mention of Zoroaster and his laws, while Plato, who flourished 
55 years after Herodotus and must have drawn his materials consequently 
from sources as old as those of the latter, freely alludes to Zoroaster, it is 
impossible to conceive how Herodotus, who has described Persian life and 
Persian religion so elaborately, should have been unfamiliar with the name 
of the prophet of the land and the founder of the religion. Should we not 
assume that Herodotus became acquainted with the Magian belief merely 
through oral tradition recounted by persons who were ill-disposed towards 
the Magi, and who, therefore, were loth to divulge the name of their renowned 
Prophet ? 

Mr. George Rawlinson remarks further on (p. 77 seq.) :—“ Several ancient 
writers, am png them two of considerable repute, Ctesias, the court physician 
to Artaxerxes Mnemon, and Plutarch, or rather an author who has made free 
with his name, have impeached the truthfulness of the liistoiian Herodotus, 

1 These and several other words in the following quotations are put in italics by me. 
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and maintained that his narrative is entitled to little credit. Ctesias seems 
to have introduced his own work to the favourable notice of his countrymen 
by a formal attack on the veracity of his great predecessor, upon the ruins of 
whose reputation he hoped to establish his own. He designed his history to 
supersede that of Herodotus, and feeling it in vain to endeavour to cope with 
him in the charms of composition, he set himself to invalidate his authority, 
presuming upon his own claims to attention as a resident for seventeen years 
at the court of the great king. Professing to draw his relation of Oriental 
affairs from a laborious examination of the Persian archives, he proceeded to 
contradict, wherever he could do so without fear of detection, the assertions 
of his rival; and he thus acquired to himself a degree of fame and of consider¬ 
ation to which his literary merits would certainly never have entitled him, 
and which the course of detraction he pursued could alone have enabled him 
to gain. By the mo.st unblushing effrontery he succeeded in palming off his 
narrative upon the ancient world as the true and genuine account of the trans¬ 
actions, and his authority was commonly followed in preference to that of 
Herodotus, at least upon all points of purely Oriental history.” 

Now regarding Ctesias, the same writer observes :—“ There were not 
wanting indeed in ancient time some more critical spirits, c. g., Aristotle and 
the true Plutarch, who refused to accept as indisputable the statements of 
the Cnidi&n physician, and retorted upon him the charge of untruthfulness 
which he had preferred against Herodotus. It was difficult, however, to 
convict Ctesias of systematic falsehood until Oriental materials of an authentic 
character were obtained by which to test the conflicting accounts of the two 
writers. A comparison with the Jewish Scriptures and with the native his¬ 
tory of Berosus first raised a general suspicion of the bad faith of Ctesias, 
whose credit few moderns have been bold enough to maintain against the 
continually increasing evidence against him. At last the coup de grace has 
been given to his small remaining reputation by the recent Cuneiform dis¬ 
coveries which convict him of having striven to rise into notice by a system 
of ‘ enormous lying/ to which the history of literature scarcely presents a 
parallel.” 

Hence it is that the historian Grote is perfectly justified in remarking :— 
“This is a proof of the prevelance of discordant, yet equally accredited 
stories. So rare and late a plant is historical authenticity.” 

As for Agathias, the Byzantine writer who flourished in the middle of 
the sixth century after Christ, his works ought to be consulted with greater 
caution. Besides, Diogenes Laertius is very often called “an inaccurate 
and unphilosophical writer.” Even the true Plutarch’s testimony is fre¬ 
quently questioned by modem critics. The reference to consanguineous 
marriages amongst the Magi: rourot? kqlL firjTpx irarpiov vev°fu<rrs zi] 

in Strabo’s Geography, Bk. XV, is a very short and isolated sentence, which 
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has not the least connection with the main subject of the passage wherein it 
occurs, viz., the mode of disposing of the dead among the early Persians. 1 
It might, therefore, be justly regarded as an interpolation by some unknown 
reader, similar to the interpolations noticed in the work of Xenophon, Bk. 
VIII, Ch. V, p. 26, and condemned as sucli by all his critics of authority, viz., 
Bornemann, Schneider, and Dindorf. 

It must also be remembered that the works of some of those Greek philo¬ 
sophers who were well-known for their somewhat authentic description of the 
Zoroastrian religion and customs, viz., Democritus (fl. about B. C. 460), Deinon 
the contemporary of Ctesias, Plato, Eudoxus, Hermippos, Theopompos, 
and Aristotle, do not contain the slightest trace or hint as to the alleged prac¬ 
tice of next-of-kin marriages in ancient Iran. 

Thus a majority of opinions may be cited to prove that the reports of 
classical writers on the subject of consanguineous marriages in old Iran 
are not at all beyond question. Moreover, I do not mean to deny that some 
of those Greek writcis who have ascribed the marriage practices in question 
in the case of individuals to the old Iranians, may have had some grounds 
for their averment. But who can reconcile their conflicting evidence ? Who 
can decide between the two inconsistent statements upon this subject by 
Xanthus and Agathias, wheie the former charges the Magi with the crime of 
marrying their parents, while the latter puts into the mouth of King Artaxer- 
xes II. words which plainly denounce such practices as being inconsistent not 
only with the laws of the land, but with the commandment of Zoroastrianism 
(vide Agathias Lib. II., C. 24). The Achsemenian monuments do not allude 
to such practices, nor have we any indigenous historical recoid of the Achse- 
menidae or the Arsacidce, upon which we could place any reliance for compari¬ 
son. Alas ! for the dispersion and destruction of our ancient literature, which, 
had it been preserved, would not only have assisted as to know the exact 
history of the old Iranian civilization; but also to controvert with ease all 
such discreditable allegations. 

Nevertheless, the question arises :—Granted that the classical statements 
are to some extent doubtful; still are we not justified in believing that such 
marriages were customary or regarded as lawful during the rule of the Achse- 
menian kings, since the Greek reports refer to certain Persian monarchs or 
men of authority who contracted marriages with their nearest blood-relations ? 

It is true, Herodotus and Plutarch ascribe them to Cambyses III. and 
Artaxerxes II. Herodotus states in his accounts respecting Cambyses (vide 
Bk. Ill, 31 seq.) :—“ The second (outrage which Cambyses committed) was 
„ the slaying of his sister, who had accompanied him into Egypt, and lived 

1 Geographic dc Stratum traduit clu Grec eu Franca is, tome cinqui&me A Paris, de 
l’tmprimerie Royale, 1S19, pp. 140-141< 
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with him as his wife, though she was his full sister, the daughter both of his 
father and his mother. The way wherein he had made her his wife was the 
following :—It was not the custom of the Persians, before his time, to marry 
their sisters ; but Cambyses, happening to fall in love with one of his, and wish¬ 
ing to take her to wife, as he knew that it was an uncommon thing , called to¬ 
gether the royal judges, and put it to them, 4 whether there was any law which 
allowed a brother, if he wished, to marry his sister ? ’ Now the royal judges 
are certain picked men among the Persians, who hold their office for life, or 
until they are found guilty of some misconduct. By them justice is adminis¬ 
tered in Persia and they are the interpreters of the old laws, all disputes being 
referred to their deci don. When Cambyses, therefore, put his question to 
these judges, they gave him an answer which was at once true and safe :— 

4 They did not find any law,’ they said, 4 allowing a brother to take his 
sister to wife, but they found a law that the king of the Persians might do 
whatever he pleased/ And so they neither warped the law through fear of 
Cambyses, nor ruined themselves by overstiffly maintaining the law ; but 
they brought another quite distinct law to the king’s help, which allowed 
him to have his wish. Cambyses, therefore, married the object of his love, 
and no longer time afterwards he took to w'ife another sister. It was the 
younger of these who went with him into Egypt, and there suffered death at 

his hands/’.“ The story,” concerning the manner of her death, “ which 

the Greeks tell, is, that Cambyses had set a young dog to fight the cub of a 
lioness—his wife looking on at the time. Now the dog was getting the worse, 
when a pup of the same litter broke his chain and came to his brother’s aid ; 
then the two dogs together fought the lion, and conquered him. The thing 
greatly pleased Cambyses, but his sister, who was sitting by, shed tears. When 
Cambyses saw' this he asked her why she wept: whereon she told him that 
seeing the young dog come to his brother’s aid made her think of Smerdis 
(her brother), whom there was none to help. For this speech, the Greeks 
say, Cambyses put her to death.” 

But from these statements of the historian of Halicarnassus, is it not 
plain enough that the marriage of Cambyses with his sister—if we may rely 
upon the Greek evidence alone—was nothing more than the individual act of 
one of the most wicked tyrants that ever reigned in Persia, and that it was 
owing to the cruel and ferocious character of their ruler that this most irreligious 
marriage from the stand-point of the Magi was acquiesced in by the priests as 
well as the people 1 And is this action of a vicious and wicked king sufficient 
to justify us in affixing the stigma of such a custom to the whole Iranian • 
nation, or in tracing it to their religious writings ? Further, it should be 
remembered that Cambyses utterly disregarded his priesthood, defied the old 
sanitary ordinances of his people, and set small store by his religion. 2 He* 

2 Compare S. B, E., Vol. IV., “The Zend-Avesta,” by James Darmesteter, Part I 
1st edition, p. XLV,;—“ If we pass now from dogma to practice } we find that tho most 
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gave proof of this by attempting to encourage in his kingdom the practice of 
interring the dead amongst a people by whom it was detested. It is not 
therefore, unreasonable to assume that the alleged marriage of Cambyses 
with his sister was suggested by his familiarity with such marriages among the 
Egyptians and the Greeks conquered by the Persians, and that it was carried 
into effect by a man of such violent passions as would brook no contradiction, 
and would not be balked of their gratification. 

Here I may be allowed to observe, in passing, that it is difficult to agree 
with those European scholars 1 who doubt the accuracy of the assertion of 
Herodotus, that Cambyses was the first Persian to intermarry with his sister. 
I believe that their hypothesis, that the institution of such marriages had 
existed long before Cambyses reigned, is much more open to question than 
the statement of the Greek historian ; and this will be demonstrated further 
on when I come to prove my second statement. 

There is another Achaemenian monarch who is alluded to by Plutarch, 
on the authority of Ctesias and his followers, as having manied his sister. 
According to Langhom’s translation of Plutarch’s Life of Artaxerxes II, the 
Greek biographer relates:—“'Artaxerxes in some measure atoned for the 
causes of sorrow he gave the Greeks, by doing one thing that afforded them 
great pleasure; he put Tissaphemes, their most implacable enemy, to death. 
This he did, partly at the instigation of Parysatis, who added other charges 

to those alleged against him.From this time Paryratis made it a rule 

to please the king in all her measures, and not to oppose any of his inclinations, 
by which she gained an absolute ascendance over him. She perceived that 
he had a strong passion for one of his own daughters named Atosea. 
He endeavoured, indeed, to conceal it on his mother’s account and res¬ 
trained it in public. Parysatis no sooner suspected the intrigue, than she 
caressed her grand-daughter more than ever, and was continually praising to 

important practice of the Avesta law was either disregarded by the Achsemenian kings, 
or unknown to them. According to tho Avesta, burying corpses in the earth is one of 
the most heinous sins that can be committed. We know that under the Sasanians a 
prime minister, Oeoses, paid with his life for an infraction of that law. Corpses were to 
bo laid down on tho summits of mountains, there to be devoured by bird and dogs ; the 
exposure of corpses was the most striking practice of Mazdian profession, and its adoption 
was the sign of conversion. Now under the Acheemenian rule, not only the burial of the 
dead was not forbidden, but it was the general practice.” 

1 Cf. Keiper, L'Mus&on, 1885, pp. 212-213:— u H6rodote t&chait d’expliquer le 
mieux possible cette habitude qu’il savait 6tre de la plus haute antiquity, parce qu’eUe 
sorablait (Strange aux Grecs. II r&ttacha done cette innovation pr6fcendue an nom de 
Cambyse, parce qu’un fait de ee genre lui parut etre, conform© au caract&r© despotique 
et capricieux de ce prince. Peut-etre aussi a-t-il tir6 cette information de ceux & qui il 
devait sea autros renseignements sur Cambyse. Nous reconnaissons ici un proe£d£ pared, 

& celui dont Xenophon use r6gulBrement dans la Cyropedie, quand il veut exphquer 
l’origiiie d’une habitude ou d’une institution des Perses qui 6tait reellement ancienne ou 
qu’il croyait ancienne.”— Cf. Spiegel’s remarks which are heroin quoted by me (p. 208). 
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Artaxerxes, both her beauty and her behaviour, in which she assured him there 
was something great and worthy of a crown. At last she persuaded him to 
make her his wife, without regarding the laws and opinions of the Greeks: 
‘ God,’ said she, ‘ has made you law to the Persians, and a rule of right and 
wrong.’ ” 

Now, what do we gather from this passage ? Nothing more than that 
Artaxerxes regarded his passion for his daughter as being in every way hurtful 
to his reputation, in every way unacceptable to his people or unjustified by 
law, and, therefore, endeavoured to hide it from his mother as well as the 
public. Hence we may, likewise, infer that the statements of Herodotus as 
well as Plutarch harmonize w’+h each other in showing that the marriage 
of an absolute monarch with a sister or a daughter was an act in which neither 
the Persian law nor people was acquiescent. If, accoiding to a few scholars, 
it was a deed not unauthorized by the Avesta,—if it was a practice quite 
familiar to the Persian people of by-gone ages,—what earthly reasons could 
have persuaded Cambyses, the most passionate of monarchs, to ask for the 
decision of the judges on the question, or Artaxerxes to conceal his love for 
his daughter from the knowledge of his people ? Besides, we have the evi¬ 
dence of Agathias, that Artaxerxes contemptuously declined every offer to 
contract marriage with his nearest-of-kin relation, on the ground that it was 
quite inconsistent with the faith of a true Ir&nian. If we believe this, it is 
impossible to conceive that such a king could ever have taken his own daughter 
to wife. On the basis of this very evidence from Agathias, Mr. Wm. Adam 
observes (F. R., p. 718):—“ But if this could be alleged by Artaxerxes be¬ 
longing to the royal race, what becomes of the worst charges brought against, 
not only the Persian people, but even against the Magfans or the ruling 
class I” 1 


* The question regarding the alleged marriage of Atraxerxos Mnemon with his 
daughter, reminds me of a statement of Firdausi, in his well known Persian Epic, the 
Shnh-namuk, that Behman (Pahl. Vohuman,) son of Isfandyftr (Av. Spentd-ddta, Pahl. 
Spend-ddd), who is also called the Artakhshatar of the Kay&nians—hence his identifica¬ 
tion with Artaxerxes Longimanus and his successors down to Artaxerxes Mnemon— 
was married to Hfim&i, his daughter. This is a statement which is unique in the Shdh- 
ndmah, nevertheless it is based, however erroneously, on a reference contained in the 
BundahUhn, Chap. XXXIV. 8, which admits of two different ideas on account of the 

occurrence therein of a word (W yukht or dulcht, which is employed in Pahlavi in two 
different meanings. The Pahlavi passage upon which Firdusi must have relied runs— 
WJ ^ ter fn -> HdrnAt t Vohdman ydlcht 30 shant. Hero the word Wf may 

be read dtikht or y&kht and it may respectively mean (1) a daughter, (2) one who is 
coupled or joined in wedlock with another. Thus the passage may be rendered 
(l) Hum Si the daughter of Vohuman, (reigned) thirty years. The latter rendering is the 
more correct interpretation, and also in harmony with the elaborate biography of 
Behman, written in the reign of ^LbU Sultfin Mahmud 

Maliksh&h Saljtik (Hijra #37-551), and known as the Bahman ndmah, which relates that 
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Although Ctesias’ books were generally acknowledged by his own country¬ 
men to be teeming with incredible and extravagant fables and fictions— 
according to Plutarch, with great absurdities and palpable falsity—still we 
must admit that for the Greek writers who flourished after him no other 
historian would have been more reliable as regards the family life of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon than one who lived at the Court of Persia for seventeen 
years in the quality of physician to that king. Hence it is that most 
of the Greek historians who followed him, seem to generalize the practice of 
consanguineous marriage in ancient Ir&n, probably from Ctesias’ coloured 
narrative of the alleged marriage of Artaxerxes with his daughter. Whatever 
may be the degree of truthfulness and honesty so far as Ctesias is concerned, 
it is not impossible to argue, from the character and intrigues of Parysatis, 
the mother of Artaxerxes, that a slanderous story of the nature described by 
Ctesias might have been set afloat in the king’s harem to gratify the rancour 
ancf most wicked vengeance of the queen-mother against the children of Sta- 
tira, the innocent victim of her revenge for the murder of her own daughter 
Amistris, the wife of Terituchmes and sister of Artaxerxes. It is also not 
improbable that Ctesias’ narrative of the marriage of Atossa with her father 
owed its origin to the vindictive Parysatis alone, and was adopted 
by a writer who preferred to relate astounding inventions instead of sober 
truths. Oriental history is not unfamiliar with the malignant accusations 
of the crime of incest by step-mothers or even by mothers-in-law against their 
daughters or daughters-in-law. It might, therefore, be inferred that if the 
Greek writer did not invent any fiction as to the domestic life of the Persian 
ruler, there was another and a more powerful cause which would have given 
rise to such an abominable story and established it as sober truth in the mind 
of the original biographer of Artaxerxes. 

Besides this, a few European scholars seem to point to another such 
instance in the history of Artaxerxes Mnemon. They discover in Ctesias 


tlio HGm&i, whom VOhumau married, was not his own daughter, but the daughter of 


an Egyptian king namod Nasrj&rs. 

* 
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that Terituchmes, the brother-in-law of the king, and husband of Amestris, 
was married to his sister Roxana. However, with all deference to their 
scholarship, I may be permitted to draw attention to the original words of 
the Greek writer, wherein, as far as I am able to comprehend, the notion of 
marriage is by no means involved. According to a passage occurring in the 
English translation of Plutarch’s Lives, by Langhome (III, p. 451), Ctesias 
relates :—“ Terituchmes, the brother of Statira (the wife of king Artaxerxes 
II), who had been guilty of the complicated crimes of adultery, incest, and 
murder, . . . married Hamestris, one of the daughters of Darius, and sister 

to Arsaces ; by reason of which marriage he had interest enough, on his father’s 
demise, to get himself appointed to his Government. But in the meantime 
he conceived a passion for his own sister Roxana, and resolved to despatch his 
wife Hamestris.” It is said further on, that “ Darius, being apprised of 
this design, engaged Udiates, an intimate friend of Terituchmes, to kill him, 
and was rewarded by the king with the government of his province.” Such 
is the plain evidence of Ctesias ; but it does not assert that Terituchmes was 
ever married to Roxana. Here is evidently the case of a passion conceived 
by a licentious brother for his sister. It must, however, bo remembered 
we have again to deal with a story of Ctesias, a story which may naturally 
be legarded as the outcome of a general hatred at court against Terituchmes, 
and also as the invention of a motive for his most cruel murder of his wife, 
the daughter of Parysatis—a queen who had contrived the most wicked means 
of gratifying her vengeance against her son-in-law and all other unfortunate 
victims who were suspected of abetting him. Whatever may be the source 
to which we may trace this story, it is still difficult to determine whether 
Terituchmes married again at all after having murdered his wife Amestris. 

As regards Sysimithres, a single isolated reference in a writer like Curtius 
is hardly sufficient to claim our attention. 

Next we turn to the name that belongs to the period of the Sasanidae, a 
single positive illustration, indeed, of incestuous marriage, according to the 
Greeks, during the long period of more than 450 years. That name is Kobad 
I., father of the famous king Noshiravan. He is reported by Agathias to 
have married his daughter Sambyke. However, it is remarkable that neither 
Professor Rawlinson nor Firdusi seem to notice this occurrence. Neverthe¬ 
less, trusting implicitly to the account of Agathias, a writer who was con¬ 
temporaneous with Kobad’s son, we must here consider the influences under 
which the king might have been persuaded to yield to such an act. Let us 
refer to the history of that part of his reign which described the imposture 
of Mazdak and the effect which the latter produced upon that weak-minded 
king by preaching his abominable creed. “All men,” Mazdak said, “were 
by God's providence, bom equal—none brought into the world any property, 
or any natural right to possess more than another. Property and marriage 
were mere human inventions, contrary to the will of God, which required an 
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equal division of the good things of this world among all, and forbade the 
appropriation of particular women by individual men. In communities 
based upon property and marriage, men might lawfully vindicate their natural 
rights by taking their fair share of the good things wrongfully appropriated 
by their fellows. Adultery, incest, theft, were not really crimes, but necessary 
steps towards re-establishing the laws of nature in such societies.” (Vide 
Rawlinson, “ The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy,” pp. 342, seq.) 

Such being the teaching of Mazdak, it is easy to see what attractions 
it would have for a licentious prince who would willingly substitute it for the 
moral restraints of his purer faith. Be this as it may, Kobad’s apostacy was 
followed by a civil commotion, which ended in the deposition of the king 
and his imprisonment in the “ Castle of Oblivion.” Now, does not this suc¬ 
cessful popular resistance to royal incest and adultery prove that the minds 
of the Iranians were averse to any violation of the moral law as to the relation 
between the sexes ? There is one important point to be observed in the 
accounts of Agathias bearing on the doctrines which the Mazdakian heretics 
professed, viz., his assertion that consanguineous marriages were enormities 
recently introduced in Iran. If we accept this remark of a contemporary 
writer, does it not give a death-blow to all preceding authorities ? Hence 
Mr. Adam rightly asserts (F. R., p. 716):—“ But if ‘those enormities were 
recent,’ this contradicts all the preceding more ancient authorities, which 
affirm their earlier prevalence from Ctesias downwards.” 

Now discarding all the fanciful hypotheses indulged in by speculative 
thinkers upon early human ideas and practices, I shall make a few assump¬ 
tions that naturally strike me, while examining the evidences above-mention¬ 
ed. The first point to be remarked upon is that great care is required to 
avoid the confusion arising from the indiscriminate use of the words “ sister,” 
“daughter,” “ mother.” Among some Oriental people the designation “sister” 
is not merely applied to a sister proper or daughter of one’s own parents, but, 
as an affectionate term, also to cousins, near or distant, to sisters-in-law, to 
female friends, &c. Likewise, the word for daughter is used to denote not 
only one’s own daughter but also the daughter of one’s own brother or sister, 
and generally the daughter of a relative, &c. Similarly, the term “mother ” 
does not signify the female parent alone, but it is employed as a respectful 
form of address to an elderly lady who enjoys the honour of being the mater- 
familias of a household. It is, likewise, necessary to observe that in Old- 
Persian or Pahlavi there are rarely any distinct expressions to distinguish 
sisters from sisters-in-law or female cousins. It is not, therefore, too strained 
an interpretation to believe that what Herodotus, Ctesias and others supposed 
to be sisters and daughters, should have been perhaps next-cousins or rela¬ 
tions. In the same manner, it might be surmised that a mistake would be 
made owing to the same name being borne by several female members of a 
family. Thus the wife and a daughter, or the wife and a sister, or the wife 
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and the mother having the same name, what was asserted of one might be 
wrongly applied to the other. Innumerable instances may be found in Parsi 
families where the name of the mistress of the house coincides with that of 
one of her daughters-in*law, nieces, &c. 

But, one can scarcely infer from the particular illustrations of classical 
testimony on the subject, which are met with in Herodotus, Ctesias, and 
Agathias, and are open to many objections, that incestuous marriages were 
common and legal among the old Iranians as a people, and especially among 
the Magi. The very statement of the Greeks, that the Achaemenian monarch 
was supposed to be above the law of the land and of religion, indicates that 
his adultery or incest was not in accordance with the established institutions 
of his realm. Nor did the people in the time of Kob&d I. allow such incest 
to pass without vehement opposition. Even if we accept the evidence of the 
Western historians who charge Cambyses, Artaxerxes, Mnemon, Kob&d, 
and Terituchmes with incest, it must be noted that these few are the only 
instances they have been able to gather in the long period of upwards of a 
thousand years, and that they are insufficient to support so sweeping a general¬ 
ization as that incestuous marriages were recognized by law, and commonly 
practised among the old Iranians. It is just as unreasonable as to ascribe 
the custom of marriage between brother and sister to the civilized Grecians, 
because we discover references to it in Cornelius Nepos, Demosthenes, and 
Aristophanes. If the Mahdbhdrata tells us that the five Pandava princes 
who had received a strictly Br&hmanic education, were married to one wife, 
should we, therefore, ignore the existence of the Br&hmanic law, 1 which 
clearly lays down (Max Muller, “ History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature ”, 
p. 53 ; McLennan, p. 215) “ they are many wives of one man, not many hus¬ 
bands, of one wife,” and charge with the custom of polyandry all the ancient 
Br&hmanic Indians who constituted one of the most eminent and highly intel¬ 
lectual nations of the early Oriental world. 

Prom what I have said above, it is not difficult to see that the doubtful 
evidences of the Greeks neutralize themselves, and that it is absurd to form, 
with any reliance upon them, a definite opinion as .regards the marriage cus¬ 
toms of the old Iranians. I, therefore, repeat my conviction which I have 
set forth in my first statement— That the slight authority of some, isolated 'pas¬ 
sages gleaned from the pages of Greek and Roman litcrature f is wholly insufficient 
to support the odious charge made against the old Irdniarut of practising consan¬ 
guineous marriages in their most objectionable forms ! 

1 Compare “Tagore Law Lectures ” (1883), by Dr. J. Jolly, p. 155 :—“ But I have 
been led recently to consider my views,” remarks Dr. Jolly, “ by the investigations of 
Professor Biihler, who has pointed out to me that a certain sort of Polyandry is referred 
to in two different Smritis. Apastamba (II. 10, 27, 2-4) speaks of the forbidden practice 
of delivering a bride to a whole family ( kula ). Brihaspati refers to the same custom in 
the same terms.” Further on ho says :—“ The text of Apastamba refers to the custom 
as to an ancient one, which was enjoined by the early sages, but is_now obsolete.” 
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The Meaning of the Avesta word HvaHvadatha. 

II. In proof of the second statement— That no trace , hint or suggestion 
of such a custom can be pointed out in the Avesta , or in its Pahlavi Version —it 
is first of all necessary to enquire what is the opinion of the Avesta on the 
subject, whether we are able to trace to any Avestfi, ptecept the alleged custom 
of next-of-kin marriage in old Ir&n. According to European scholars, the 

term that expresses such a marriage is hvaetvadatha or 

kkaStvadatha in the Avesta , and khvetdlcddt (originally hvitUkddt) 

or khvitdk-dasth in Pahlavi. It has, therefore, been our 

object to examine the evidence put forward in favour of the European 
standpoint of Yasna XII, 9, (Spiegel's edition, Ys ., XIII, 28), which, it is 
assumed, contain under the word hvaetvadatha an allusion to next-of-kin 
marriages in question. 

In the Avesta the term hvaetvadatha occurs in five passages only, each 
of which belongs to five different parts of the text, excepting the Gdthds , 
namely, Yasna XII, 9; Visparad III, 3 ; Vendidad VIII, 13 ; Yasht XXIV, 
17 ; and Gdfb IV, 8 (Westergaard’s edition). Of these, the idea expressed in 
Odh IV is repeated or almost quoted in Visparad III, 3, and in Yasht XXIV. 
So we have only to consider three references in the Yasna , the Gdh and the 
Vendidad respectively, and to see to what extent they can be used to throw 
light on the meaning of hvaetvadatha . The \yord, as it stands in the Avesta, 
is employed as an epithet or a qualifying word. In one place it forms an 
epithet of the Avesta religion, in the second an attribute of a pious youth, 
in the third a qualification for a pious male or female. 

Etymologically hvaetvadatha may be regarded as a compound word com¬ 
posed of hvaUu and datha, of which the first part may be compared with Skr. 
svayam , Lat. suus, Pahlavi khvish and Mod. Pers. kh'ish, which are derived 
from Av. hva , Skr. sva , Lat. sibi, and Eng. self. Hence it may originally 
mean 44 self,” 44 one's self,” 44 one’s own,” 44 a relation ” or 44 a kindred.” The 
second part datha , which is equivalent to the Paid, das , comes from the Av. 
root dd 44 to give,” 44 to make,” 44 to create ; ” dath being properly a redupli¬ 
cation peculiar to the Iranian dialect, from the Ind6-Ir&nianroot dd 44 to give,” 
etc. Thus the derivation of the whole word itself might suggest for it a 
number of definitions. It may mean 44 a gift of one's self, or to one's self, 
or from one’s self,” 44 a gift of one’s own, or to one’s own,” 44 a gift of relation¬ 
ship or alliance,” 44 a making of one’s self,” or 44 self-association,” 44 self-dedica¬ 
tion,” 44 self-devotion,” 44 self-sacrifice,” etc.- 1 These are some of the signifi- 

1 Compare Prof. Darmesteter’s remarks on the derivation of the word suggested by 
Dr. Geldner in his Ueber des Metrilc dee jiingeren Avesta ( Etudes Irdniennes t Voh II., p. 37): 
—“ Farfois les Etymologies de l’auteur sont si ingEnieuses qu’on est peinE d’etre forcE de 
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cations which may be indicated on the ground .of etymology; however, it is 
hazardous to choose from them any particular notion without the authority 
of the native meaning. On applying to the Pahlavi translation of the Avesta 
to know the meaning attached to the word by early commentators, I am 
disappointed to find that it affords no more light than can be obtained from 
a mere Pahlavi transliteration, khvetHk-dat or khvetuk-dasih, of the original 
Avesta expression hvaetvadatha. The reason for this striking omission of 
any definite interpretation in the Pahlavi version, may perhaps be that the 
technical meaning of the word was, even centuries after the compilation of the 
Avesta, a thing too familiar to the native Zoroastrians to require any interpre¬ 
tation ; or that the nature of the good work implied by hvaitvadatha was too 
doubtful in the minds of the old Iranian priests to be definitely and lucidly 
explained. 

Consequently, very little help can be obtained from the indigenous 
authority of the Pahlavi translation of those AvestA passages wherein the 
term hvaetvadatha occurs. Fortunately, however, there is no lack of passages 
in Pahlavi, which, though sometimes very obscure and difficult, give us a 
meaning for the first member of the compound, viz., hvaHu , and which is 
Wish or Wishih , meaning “ self,” “ himself,” “one’s own” or “kindred,” 
“relation,” “individuality,” &c. The Pahlavi meaning of “self” or “rela¬ 
tion ” is still preserved in the Mod. Pers. word kh’ish, and accords best with 
the etymology and the context. Dr. F. Von Spiegel translates hvaHu by 
“der Venvandte ” (Yasna XXXII. 1, &c.) “the allied or relation,” and re¬ 
marks in note 7, page 125, of his German translation of the Avesta, that it 
denotes “ the spiritual relation to Ahura Mazda, as though one feels himself 
almost in communion with Him. 1 ” It is characteristic that in the GAthAs 
the word hvaetu very often stands in connection with the terms verezenya 8 
and airyamna , signifying “ an active labourer ” fulfilling the desires of Mazda, 
and “ joyful devotion ” towards Him (XXXII, 1 ; XXXIII, 3, 4 ; XLIX, 7 ; 
XLVI, 1 ; LIII, 4). The GAthA XXXII, 1 says :—“ Unto Him may the 
allied 8 aspire, his deeds coupled with devotion.” In XXXIII, 3 and 4 Zara- 

les repousser ou du raoins de les ajourner : le hvaStvadatho, le marriage entre parents, 
devient par la simple application d’une loi d’^criture, hvattu-vadatha, c’est-&*dire que le 
mot signifierait 6tymologiquement la chose qu’il d^signe en fait: maid, si tentante que 
soil r^tymologie pour un sanscritist©, comme vad exist© en zend, et que par suite, B’il, 
£tait 1A, tradition qui connaissait le sens du mot entier n’avait aucune raison de le mecon- 
naitre, la forme pehlvie du mot hvatttLk-daqih nous prouvera que le mot doit se deviser 
comme le divisent les manuscrits, en hmitva-datha ceci rend tr&s douteuse 1'ltymologie 
de M. Geldner, qui a d’ailleurs V inconvenient d’etre trop logique et trop confoime au 
sens : les mots sont rarement des definitions.” 

1 Comp. Zettechrift der deutschen morgenldndischen Gesellschajt, Vol. XVII. (1803), 

“ Bemerkungen uber einige Stellen des Avesta,” by F. von Spiegel, pp. 58-69. 

2 According to Pahlavi, verezenya may mean “ an active neighbour ” of the Al¬ 
mighty. 

3 The Rev.pr, I*, H, Mills, “ A Study of the GAthAs,” p. 87 “ (his) Lord kinsman,' 1 
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thushtra speaks :—(3) “ He is the best for the Righteous Lord, 0 Ahura ! 
who having knowledge, becomes Thy ally, Thy active labourer and Thy true 
devotee, and who arduously fosters the cow ; it is he who thinks himself to be 
in the service-field of Asha (Righteousness) and Vohu-mano (Good Mind).”— 
(4) “ O Mazda ! I hate whosoever is disobedient and evil-minded towards Thee, 
disregardful of Thy ally , a demon in close conflict with Thy active labourer, 
and the scomer of Thy devoted one , the most evil-minded against the nourish¬ 
ment of Thy cow 1” 

These and several other like passages enable us to understand that hvaelu 
denotes one of the three spiritual qualifications which arc requisite for human 
sanctity, viz., a communion with the Almighty, the practical fulfilment of 
His will, and the free mental devotion to Him. Likewise khiAsMhi Yazddn, 
“ relationship or communion with the Deity ”, is the frequent desire and 
motive of the pious Mazdayasna while discharging his moral or religious 
duties. It is a gift to which he aspires every moment. 

Relying upon this meaning of hva&tu, it is not difficult to assign an idea 
to hvaUvadatha, which will harmonize with the context and be reconciled 
with the results of comparative philology. According to the CAth&s, it can 
only be “ the gift of communion ” with the Deity ; etymologically, it may 
also mean “ self-association,” “ self-dedicat ion,” &c. 1 In Gah IV, 8, the 
term is used as an appellation of piety, where the passage runs— 

O .)0<0»ug(£> •((]*>»» £& > 

“ I commend the youth of good thoughts, of good words, of good deeds, 
of good faith, who is pious and a preceptor (lord) of piety ; I praise the youth 
truth-speaking, virtuous and a preceptor of virtue ; I praise the hvaetvadatha 
youth, who is righteous and a preceptor of righteousness.” Hero hvaUva - 
datha can very appropriately bear the idea of a most desirable attribute with 
which a pious youth might be gifted in the moments of devotion, viz., “a 
communion with Ahura Mazda,” or “ self-dedication.”—Of the two remaining 
passages in Avesta, that in Vtndiddd VIII is so difficult and obscure that 
almost all the European translators have failed to discern any definite sense 

1 Should we attach importance to the meaning in which the word is sometimes found 
employed in the later Iranian writings, still khviHtikdarih could hardly denote 

“next-of-kin marriage.” Only marriages between relations, whether near or distant, 
are therein referred to. 


61 
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in it. Even the Pahlavi does not help us here, because of the mere translitera¬ 
tion of the Avesta words. What is most important to be considered is Yasna 
XII. 9 (Sp. Ys. XIII, 28), a passage in which Prof. F. von Spiegel and several 
German savants who follow his opinion, seem to discover traces of the precept 
of consanguineous marriage, (vide Geiger, Ostiranische Kultur, p. 246; Justi, 
Altbaktrischy s . v.; Noeldeke, Encyclopaedia, Bntannica , Vol. XVIII., v. 
Persia; Geldner, Metrick, s . v.). I have already remarked upon this passage 
in the first volume of my English translation of Prof. Wm. Geiger’s Ostira¬ 
nische Kultur im Alierthum (p. 66, note), and I beg to repeat that there is not 
the slightest indication that the passage in question has any reference to 
conjugal union of any kind ; but, on the contrary, the term hvaetvadutha 
agreeing with the noun daena “ religion ” in number, gender, and case, is 
evidently one of the epithets applied to the Mazdayasnan religion, and implies 
the virtue of that religion to offer the sacred medium of alliance with Aliura 
Mazda, or self-devotion towards Him. The Pahlavi Commentary plainly 
tells us that the manifestation of this gift of communion with the Deity on 
earth was due to Zoroastrism, while every stanza of the Gatli&s extols this 
highest and noblest ideal of the human spirit in the pious sentiments of Zara- 
thushtra himself (c/r. Ys . XXVIII, 3, 4, 6, 7, etc.) 


I quote and translate the passage ( Yasna XII, 9) literally as follows :— 

3jjj t ■*»** ^ 


“ I extol the Mazda-worshipping religion, that is far from all doubt, 
that levels all disputes, 1 the sacred one, the gift of communion (with God) ; 
the greatest, the best, and the purest of all religions that have existed and 
will exist, which is (a manifestation) of Ahura and of Zarathushtra.” 

Here it is impossible to conceive the idea of marriage between nearest 
relations in a passage which glorifies the virtues of a religion. Happily, my 
own humble conviction has been supported, with reference to the Avesta, 
by Dr. E. W. West, a scholar whose high and unrivalled attainments in Pahlavi 
in the European world of letters, will ever be a matter of pride to every English 
Orientalist. In his essay on the “ Meaning of Khvetfik-das,” appended to 
Vol. XVIII of Prof. Max Miiller’s edition of the Sacred Books of the East ” 
(pp. 389-430), the learned writer summarizes the result of his examination 


1 Comp,. S. B. E. Vol. XXXI., Dr. Mill's translation;—“The Faith which has no 
faltering utterances the Faith that wields the felling halbert ” (p. 250). 
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of all the passages referring to hvaStvadatha in the Avesta in the following 
manner (vide p. 427):— 

“ The term does not occur at all in the oldest part, of the Avesta, and 
when it is mentioned in the later portion it is noticed merely as a good work 
which is highly meritorious, without any allusion to its nature; only one 
passage ( Vendiddd , VIII, 13) indicating that both men and women can partici¬ 
pate in it. So far, therefore, as can be ascertained from the extant fragments 
of the Avostar—the only internal authority regarding the ancient practices 
of Mazda-worship—the Parsis are perfectly justified in believing that their 
religion did not originally sanction marriages between those who are next-of : 
kin.” 

The References to Khvetuk-ddt or— 

Khvetuk-dasili in Pahlavi. 

III. In reference to the third proposition :— That the Pahlavi passages 
translated by a distinguished, English Pahlavi samnt, and supposed to refer to 
such a custom , cannot be interpreted as upholding the view that next-of-kin mar¬ 
riages were expressly recommended therein ; and that a few of the Pahlavi pas¬ 
sages which are alleged to contain actual references to such marriages , do not 
allude to social realities , but only to supernatural conceptions relating to the crea¬ 
tion of the first progenitors of mankind —I beg to call your attention again to 
the exhaustive essay on this subject by the English Pahlavist, Dr. E. W. 
West, who seems to have raked the extensive field of Pahlavi literature, and 
collected with laborious industry all the Pahlavi passages bearing on the 
term khvetixk-dasih. This learned scholar expresses the result of his patient 
and useful research in the following words :— 

“ Unless the Parsis determine to reject the evidence of such Pahlavi 
works as the Pahlavi Yasna, the book of Ardd-Viraf } the Dtnkard , and the 
Dddist&n-i-Dinik , or to attribute those books to heretical writers, they must 
admit that their priests in the later years of the Sas&nian dynasty, and for 
some centuries subsequently, strongly advocated such next-of-kin marriages, 
though probably with little success.” ( Vide S. B. E., Vol. XVIII, p. 428.) 

Thus, while Dr. West serves us as a useful champion to guard from any 
adverse stigma the sublime tenets of the Avesta regarding marriage, while 
he seems to doubt the authenticity of Greek historians as regards Persian 
matters (p. 389) wo are deprived of his powerful support the moment we 
enter the field to defend ourselves against the obscure and detached evidences 
brought from Pahlavi tomes. Here? I refer to the proofs which are put for¬ 
ward by the Pahlavi savant in support of his personal view that next-of-kin 
marriages were advocated by Persian priests in the later years of the S&sanian 
monarchy. 

It must be noticed here that this latter opinion of Dr. West differs com¬ 
pletely, as regards the age in which the alleged custom might have prevailed, 
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from what was previously asserted in the first part of his “ Pahlavi Texts M 
(S. B. E., Vol. V, p. 389, note 3), where the learned author observes “ But 
it is quite conceivable that the Parsi priesthood, about the time of the Mahome- 
dan conquest, were anxious to prevent marriages with strangers, in order 
to hinder conversions to the foreign faith, and that they may, therefore, have 
extended the range of marriage among near relations beyond the limits now 
approved by their descendants.” Again, in a note to the fourth chapter 
of his English translation of the “ Dln& i Mainu i Khrat,” Pahlavi Texts, 
Part III (S. B. E., Vol. XXIV, p. 26), he says that some centuries before the 
composition of that book, i.e., long before the reign of Noshirav&n, the term 
khvttdk-dasih was only confined to marriages between first cousins. 

But all these remarks, gentlemen, go to show that Dr. West does not 
agree with other scholars in tracing in the Sacred Writings of the Irdnians 
the existence of such a custom in the times of the Avesta, the Achaemenidac, 
the Arsacidae, or the S&sanidae generally ; but he gives as his opinion, that it 
may perhaps have been advocated by some priests in Ir&n in the sixth cen¬ 
tury A. D. or later. Thus the speculation of several European savants 
from KJeukar downwards, that the custom in question prevailed among 
the Avesta-people, has been dissipated by the inquiry of one of their own 
learned bod} 7 . 

However, in his discourse on the “ Meaning of Khvetukdas,” Dr. West 
attempts to translate about thirty Pahlavi passages to show how far khvet&k- 
dasih may denote next-of-kin marriage in Pahlavi. Five of these references 
are contained in the Pahlavi Translation of the Avesta, and two in the Pahlavi 
Commentary (Yasna XII, 9; Visparad III, 3; Qah IV, 8; Vishtasp 
17 ; Vendidad VIII, 13 ; Pahl. gloss to Ys. XLIV, 4 ; and Bahman Yt. y Chap. 
II., 57, 61); eight of them belong to the Dtntard , Bk. Ill, Chapters 80, 193, 
and 285, Bks. VI, VII, and IX: Varshtmdnsar Nash, Fargard XVIII, § 27 ; 
Bogan Nash; Fd. XIV, § 2; XXI, § 9); eight to the Dadistdn4-Dinik (Chaps. 
XXXVII, 82 ; LXIV, 6 ; LXV, 2 ; LXXVI, 4, 5 ; LXXVII, 6, 7 ; LXXVIII, 
19); three to the Matnb i Khrat (Chaps. IV, 4 ; XXXVI, 7 ; XXXVII, 12); 
and one to the Pahlavi Ravdyet. 

It is needless to point out that of these thirty references more than twenty- 
two may be excluded from our inquiry, since, according to the result of Dr. 
West’s own survey of them, it is admitted that “ there is nothing in those 
passages to indicate the nature of the good work ” meant by the word khve- 
Wcdasih (namely, Ys. XII. 9; Vsp. Ill, 3 ; Gdh, IV, 8; Vend. VUI, 13; 
Vishtdsp , Yt. § 17 ; Dk., Bk., Ill, Chaps. 193, 285 ; Dk., Bk. VI ; Matnti-i 
Khrat , Chaps. IV, 4; XXXVI, 7 ; XXXVII, 12; and Bahman Yasht, II, 
57, 61). Besides, the first five passages above-mentioned of the Dddtstdn-t- 
Dinik contain, according to him, mere “ allusions to the brother and sister,” 
who were the first progenitors of mankind. As for the remaining three of 
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the same book, he says, it is not certain that “ the term is applied in them 
to the marriages between the nearest relatives/’ Consequently, we have to 
examine only nine passages out of thirty, viz., two of the Bogan Nash, one 
of the Vdrshtmdnsor Nash, three of the Dinkord , one of the Pahlavi gloss 
to Ya8na XLIV, 4, one of the Pahlavi Ardd-Vir&f, and one of the Pahlavi 
Ravdyet, which, from the standpoint of Dr. West, contain direct or indirect 
traces of the practice of marriage between the next-of-kin. 

Before we set out to consider these nine references, it will be useful to 
know the extent to which the work of khvittik-dosih —whatever may be its 
nature or meaning—is extolled or regarded as a righteous or meritorious 
action in the Pahlavi writings :— 

In Chap. IV. of the Pahlavi Bind i Mdind i Khrat , the reply to the 
question : “ Which particular meritorious action is great and good ? ” is 

as follows :—“ The greatest meritorious action is liberality, and the second 
is truth and khvHUk-dasih, the third is the Oasanbdr, the fourth is celebrating 
all the religious rites, the fifth is the worship of the sacred beings, and the 
providing of lodging for traders/’ Here khvct&k-dasih, in connection with 
liberality and truth, might imply some moral habit almost equal to them in 
degree of excellence. 

The Shdyast Ldshdyast , Chap. VIII, 18, says : “ Khvetdkddd extir¬ 

pates sins which deserve capital punishments.” Also it is said by Ahura 
Mazda elsewhere :—“ O Zaratusht! of all those thoughts, words, and deeds, 
which I would proclaim, the practice of khvetdk-dasih is the best to be thought 
performed, and uttered.” 

The Bahman Yosht , which may be regarded as one of the oldest Pahlavi 
works written on the exegesis of the Avesta, gives us a clear idea of the term. 
This idea best harmonizes with our notion regarding the meaning of Ys. XII, 
9. It says in Chap. II, 57 :—“ 0 Creator! in that time of confusion ” (i.e., 
after the conquest of Persia by the Arabs), “ will there remain any people 
righteous ? Will there be religious persons who will preserve the kUsii on 
their waist, and who will perform the Yazishne ritas by holding the Barsams ? 
And will the religion that is khvMk-das, continue in their family ? ” A 
little further on it says :—“ The most perfectly righteous of the righteous 
will that person be who adheres or remains faithful to the good Mozdoyasndn 
religion, whereby the religion that is khvetdk-dosih will continue in his family.” 
These two passages are supposed by Dr. West to be translations from the 
original Avesta text of the Yasht devoted to the archangel Vdhu-mand (S.B.E., 
Vol. V, Part I, p. 212, note). 

In a passage in the Sh&yost Ld-shdyost (chap. XVIII, 4), it is declared :— 
“ Whosoever approximates four times to the practice of khvitdk-ddd, will 
never be parted from Ahura Mazda and the Ameshaspends.” 
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I leave it to you, gentlemen, to say what signification ought to be attached 
to the word khvfMk-daaih from its connection with the moral and spiritual 
conceptions mentioned in the above citations. I need only assert that the moral 
excellence of khvetdk-daslh is parallel to truth and sanctity ; that its attain¬ 
ment, according to the Yasna and Bahman Yasht , is by the intermediary of 
the Zoroastriun religion of Almra Mazda ; and that the approximation to the 
condition of khvetuk-dasih is well nigh a participation in spiritual conference 
with the Almighty and the Amcshaspcnds or archangels. Consequently, 
it is a pious and noble gift of which the Zoroas trian conception must be purely 
moral, and not abominable as is the idea of marriage between the next-of-kin. 

Referring to the eight Pahlavi passages under inquiry, it is with some 
hesitation that I find myself differing from the literal English translation 
of two of them, viz., the 80th chapter in the third book of the Binkard , and 
the twenty-first Fargard of the Bagdn Nash. 

The difficulties of interpreting the often highly enigmatic and ambiguous 
Pahlavi are multifarious 1 , and one is often astonished at the totally different 
versions of one and the same obscure passage, suggested by scholars of known 
ability, so much so that they appear to be versions of two quite distinct pas¬ 
sages having no connection whatever with each other. Accordingly, it is 
permissible to assume that the ambiguous passages adduced by Dr. West, 
as seeming to allude directly or indirectly to consanguineous marriage, will 
bear quite another meaning from a still closer research than the first efforts 
of the learned translator seem to have benefited by. I think, therefore, it is 
as reasonable as appropriate to defer for the present any attempt on my part 
to give a definite translation of any of these extensive passages which are 
acknowledged by Dr. West himself to be obscure and difficult (S. B. E., Vol. V., 

1 Comp. 8. B. E., Vol. V., Introduction, pp. XVI—XVII. 

“The alphabet used in Pahlavi books contains only fourteen distinct letters, so that 
some lottors represent several different sounds ; and this ambiguity is increased by the 
letters being joined together, when a compound of two letters is sometimes exactly like 
some other single letter. The complicat ion arising from these ambiguities may ho under¬ 
stood from the number of sounds, simple and compound, represented by each of the four¬ 
teen letters of the Pahlavi alphabet respectively :— 

a, ha, klia. j ba. CJ pa, fa, va-Vta, da. ® cha, ja, za, va. 1 ra, la. $ za. sa, 

yT, yad, yag, yaj, dl, dad, dag, daj, gT, gad, gag, gaj, jT, jad, jag, jaj (17 sounds). ^0 
sha. aha, y&, yah, yakh, Th, Ikh, da, dab, dakh, ga, gab, gakli, ja, jab, jakh (16 sounds), 
t gha, ^ ka, ga, I, 4 m. I na, va, \va, u, d, ra, la. «J ya, I, 5, da, ga, ja. 

.There are, in fact, some compounds of two lotters which have from 

ten to fifteen sounds in common use, besides others which might possibly occur. If it 
be further considered that there are only three lettors (which arc also consonants as in 
most Semitic languages) to represent five long vowels, and that there are probably five 
short vowels to lie understood, the difficulty of reading Pahlavi correctly may be readily 
imagined.” 
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p. 389), contenting myself with giving briefly what remarks I have to make 
upbn them. 

One of these obscure passages constitutes the eightieth chapter in the 
third book of the Dinkard. It is very extensive, and contains a long contro¬ 
versy between a Zoroastrian and a Jew, 1 concerning the propriety or im¬ 
propriety of the doctrine of the Avesta as regards the creation of mankind, the 
different uses of the term khvetdk-dasih , &c. Herein it is difficult, owing to 
the confusion of different ideas as welJ as to the obscurity of the text, to distin¬ 
guish the words of the Jew from those of the Zoroastrian. Any sentence 
that would seem to be a point in favour of the European view, may naturally 
be ascribed to the Zoroastrian as well as to the Jew. It is not, therefore, 
easy to determine whether it is the Zoroastrian or the Jew who advocates or 
condemns a particular position or custom. However the portions wherein 
both the Translators (Dastur Dr. Pesh6tanji and Dr. E. W. West) agree, show 
that the term khvetuk-dasih is technically applied in this passage to super¬ 
natural unions, what are called the khvMJc-dasih between the father and the 
daughter, the son and the mother, the brother and the sister. We know 
that in the Avestft, Spentd Armaiti (Pahl. Spenddrmat) is the female arch¬ 
angel, and as Ahura Mazda is called the Creator and Father of all archangels, 
Spenddrmat is, therefore, called His daughter. Now, Spenddrmat is believed 
to be the angel of the earth ; and since from the earth God has created the 
first human being, Spenddrmat , in the later Pahlavi writings, is alleged to 
have been spiritually associated with the Creator for such a mighty procreation 
as that of Gayomard, the first man according to Iranian cosmogony. Thus 
this supposed supernatural union passed into an ideal conception, and techni¬ 
cally denoted what is called “ the khvetuk-dasih between the Father and the 
daughter.” Again, it is said that the seed of Gayomard fell into the mother- 
earth by whom he was begotten. So Mashiah and Mashi&neh were called the 
offspring of that union between Gayomard and Spend&rmat, or of “the 
khvetdk-dasih between the son and the mother ” ; and since the first human 
pair was formed of brother and sister, viz ., Mashiah and Mashidneh, their 
union, which was an act in consonance with the Divine Will, came to denote 
“ the khvetdk-dasih between the brother and the sister.” This idea of khve- 

1 The antagonism between the religious beliefs of the early Jews and those of the 
Mazdayasnians is well known to the Dinkard , tho Mainu i Khrat, the Shthjast La-shdyast , 
and the Shikand Gtlmdnik Vizdr. The Mainu i Khrat records the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Kai Lohrasp and the prodomincnce of tho Zoroastrian faith therein. 
The Shikand Gtim&nik Viz&r points to some inconsistencies in the Jewish belief regarding 
the birth of Messiah. Its Chapter, XV, 31, states : “ And thero aro some even ” (ac¬ 
cording to Dr. West’s translation) “who say that the Messiah is the sacred being himself. 
Now this is strange, when the mighty sacred Being, the maintainor and cherisher of the 
two existences, became of human nature and went into the womb of a woman who was 
a Jew. To leave the lordly throne, the sky and the earth, the celestial sphere and other 
similar objects of his management and protection, he Jell for concealment into a polluted 
and straitened place” 
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t&k-dasth, it must be remembered, is a later development of the abstract and 
religious notion of a direct spiritual alliance with the Deity, or of self-devotion. 
The term was afterwards applied to the unions of the first progenitors of 
mankind, which were believed to have been brought about by the operation 
of the Creator Himself. In creating man endowed with the knowledge of 
His Will, it was the Creator’s design to raise up an opposition against the 
morally evil influence of Ahriman on earth. Accordingly, wherever the 
Ichvetdk-dasih between the father and the daughter, the son and the mother, 
the brother and the sister, are referred to in the later Pahlavi writings, they 
do not imply any commendation of such unions among ordinary men, but 
only among the first human beings to whom they were naturally confined, 
to produce a uniform and pure race of mankind without any promiscuous 
blending with irrational creatures or animals. What are called the khv&tuk - 
dasih between the father and the daughter, the son and the mother, the brother 
and the sister, are, therefore, expressly the supernatural association between 
Ahum Mazda and Spenddrmat, between Oaydmard and Spenddrmat , and the 
union between Mashiah and Mashianeh. 

Now, as to the signification of the word khvettik-das , the transition from 
meaning the gift of communion with the Almighty and with the superna¬ 
tural powers, to meaning the gift of moral union between the human sexes 
or among mankind generally, is an easy and a natural step. Such an idea 
of a bond of union in a tribe, race, or family, is suggested by the writer of this 
eightieth chapter of the Dinkard in question. Notwithstanding, it is in the 
first passage and in the thirteenth that the English translator seems to have 
discovered a definite reference to consanguineous marriages. I may, there¬ 
fore, be allowed to put forward in this place my own interpretation of these 
paras., to show that it is not next-of-kin marriages that they in any way re¬ 
commend, but only moral or social union in a tribe, race, family, or near 
relations; and that the thirteenth passage explicitly condemns incestuous 
marriages as unlawful practices indulged in by lewd people. My version 
of the passages is as follows :— 

“ Rhvet&k-dasih means a gift of communion. Thus honour is obtained, 
and the union of power acquired by adherents, relatives, or fellow-creatures, 
through prayers to the Holy Self-existent One. In the treatise on human 
relationship, it is the (moral) union between the sexes in preparation for, 
and in continuity to the time of the resurrection. In order that this union 
might proceed more completely for ever, it should subsist between the innume¬ 
rable kindred tribes, between adherents or co-religionists, between those who 
are nearly or closely connected.” What follows describes the application 
of the term to the three kinds of supernatural unions which were necessary 
for the procreation of a kindred human pair in this world. The passage 
says : “ There were three kinds of hampatvandih ‘ co-relation/ for example, 
between the Father (the Deity) and the daughter (Spenddrmat); between the 
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son (Gaydmard) and the mother (Spendarmat); between the brother (Mashiah) 
and the sister (Mashy&neh). These I regard as the most primitive on the 
basis of an obscure exposition by a high-priest of the good religion.” 

The succeeding statement gives again a clear explanation regarding the 
propriety of such unions in the creation of mankind. 

The thirteenth passage of the same chapter of the Dinkard says :— 

“ If a son be born of a son and a mother, he (the begetter) would be 
reckoned the brother as well as the father ; that would be illegal and incestuous 

(■w jih). If so, such a person has no part in the prayers (of the Deity) 
and in the joys (of Paradise); he produces harm, and does thereby no benefit ; 
he is extremely vicious and is not of a good aspect.” ( Cf . Dastur Peshotanji’s 
Translation of the Dinkard, Vol. II, p. 97.) 

It must also be observed that the allusion in this same passage to an 
Arumdn or an inhabitant of Asia Minor, somewhat strengthens the opinion 
of the translator of the Dinkard as to the advocacy of the Jew himself for the 
marriage with a daughter, sister, etc. Dr. West admits that, in the portion 
where anything like “ conjugal love ” is meant, “ marriages between first 
cousins appear to be referred to ” (p. 410). The passage runs as follows :— 
“ There are three kinds of affection between the offspring of brothers and sis¬ 
ters ” (see Dr. West’s rendering, p. 404) “ one is this, where it is the offspring 
of brother and brother; one is this, where the offspring is that of brothers 
and their sisters ; and one is this, where it is the offspring of sisters.” 

It is only to this passage, or to the period when it may have been com¬ 
posed, that we can ascribe the development of the idea of marriage relation¬ 
ship between cousins attached to the term JchvHtUc-dasih under the erroneous 
interpretation of its ambiguous paraphrase khHsh-daheshnth , which occurs 
in it. Here the term implies the different degrees of union—first, between 
supernatural powers and the Deity ; next, betw r een supernatural powers and 
mankind; then, between the first man and woman,—hence the bond of 
moral or social union in a tribe, race, or family. The later interpretation, 
however, confines, as is expressly indicated in the Persian Rav&yete , love or 
marriage union among mankind only to such of the cousins as are described 
in the quotation mentioned in the preceding para. The idea of khvUdk-ddd, 
denoting an act of forming relationship between cousins, has rarely been 
expressed again in the subsequent Pahlavi writings, nevertheless it has been 
preserved in the later Persian Ravdyets by Kdmah Bchrth, Kdus Kdmah , and 
Narimdn Hdshang. 

Now, regarding the passage in the earlier part of the fourteenth Fargard 
of the Bogan Nask , it may well be remarked that the khvet&k-dasih of Spen - 
ddrmat and Ahum Mazda here referred to is again, according to Dr. West's 
translation, an allusion to the communion of two spiritual powers for the 

62 L 
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creation of man, and not an indication of marriage between a father and a 
daughter. Dr. West, likewise, observes (p. 196):—“ This quotation merely 
shows that khvetdk-das referred to connection between near relations, but 
whether the subsequent allusions to the daughterhood of Spenddrmat had 
reference to the khvetdk-das of father and daughter is \o>h certain than in 
the case of the Pahlavi Yasna , XLIV, 4.” The same might also be said 
concerning the passage from the seventh book of the Dtnkard , mentioned at 
page 412, 1 where we are informed, as Dr. West remarks only about the khvi- 
tuk-daslh of Mashiah and Mashianeh. 

Likewise, concerning the passage inserted irrelevantly in the Pahlavi 
Commentary to stanza 4, Yasna, Chapter XLIV, which refers to the father¬ 
hood of Ahum Mazda and to the daughterhood of Spenddrmat . The passage 
is rendered by Dr. West (p. 393) thus :— 

“ Thus I proclaim in the word that [which he who is Afiharmazd made 
his own] best [ Khvetdk-das ]. By the aid of righteousness Auharmazd is aw r are 
who created this one [to perform Khvetuk-das]. And through fatherhood 
(of Auharmazd) Vohuman (referring to Gayfimard) was cultivated by him, 
[that is, for the sake of the proper nurture of the creatures, Khvitdk-das was 
performed by him]. So she who is his (Afiharmazd’s) daughter is acting 
well, [who is the fully-minded] Spend&rmat, [that is, she did not shrink from 
the act of Khvetuk-das ]. She was not deceived, [that is, she did not shrink 
from the act of Khvetdk-das , because she is] an observer of every thing [as 
regards that which is Auharmazd’s, [that is, through the religion of Afihar- 
mazd, she attains to all duty and law].” 

From this quotation it is easy to see that here the reference is plainly 
to the particular supernatural khvetdk-dasth of A hum Mazda and Spenddrmat . 
and not to any practice of consanguineous marriage among the old Ir&nians, 

The passage in the latter part of the eighteenth Fargard of the Varsht- 
m&nrnr Nask, evidently describes, as the heading, 32*^05 jft* 

madam, stdeishn frashokart zimdn, actually indicates, the nature of 
the resurrection of the first parents of mankind, viz., Mashiah and Mashift- 
neh, their birth and union after the entire annihilation of evil, and the reno¬ 
vation and the reformation of the human world. 

In reference to the passage in the Pahlavi Bav&yet, however, it may be 
suggested that the Pahlavi expression khvMk-daeth levatd bordar va bentd 
vabid&ntan, as used in a couple of sentences, might well denote the exercise 
of the gift of communion with the Almighty, or self-devotion, in association 
with one’s mother, daughter, or sister; in a word, it must have been 
considered as highly commendable and meritorious that a whole Zoroastrian 


1 Vide S. B. E. Vol. XVIII. 


household should be given to devotion or pious resignation to the Will of the 
Supreme Lord of the Zoroastrian religion. 

There now remain two passages which claim our particular attention. 
One of these belongs to the book of the ArdA Virdf, another to the Dinkard 
in the twenty-first Fargard of the Bagdn Nash. The passage in Vir&f in 
which European scholars discover the alleged practice of marriage between 
brothers and sisters, runs as follows :—“ Viraf had seven sisters, and all these 
seven sisters were like a wife unto Vir&f ” —They spoke thus : “ Do not this 

thing, ye Mazdayasna , for we are seven sisters and he is an only brother, and 
we are all seven sisters like a wife unto that brother.” Here arises an impor¬ 
tant question, whether it is possible to conclude hence that those seven Bisters 
were actually married to Vir&f, or that they were merely dependant upon him 
for their sustenance, just as a wife is dependent upon her husband. It is, 
indeed, characteristic that the sisters do not call Vir&f their husband, but 
their brother, and they further regret that the disappearance of their brother 
from this life should deprive them of their only support in this world. Again, 

the Pahlavi word chig&n, “ like,” implies a condition similar to that of 

a wife and not the actual condition of a wife. Such an expression of simila¬ 
rity was quite unnecessary, if those sisters were actually the wives of Vir&f. 
On the other hand, there is a difference in the words of the two oldest texts 
from which all subsequent copies were transcribed. A copy which is pre¬ 
served in the collection of Dr. Haug’s MSS., and dated Samvat 1466, has 
quite a different word, zandn , “ wives ” in the place of akhtman , “ sister.” 
If we should accept the former word, the meaning would be “ Virdf had seven 
wives, who were all sisters.” By-the-bye it is difficult to conceive how Virdf, 
one of the most pious men of his day, should have been so luxurious or licenti¬ 
ous as to take as his wives all his seven sisters, an instance altogether urn 
paralleled in the whole history of Ancient Persia. The passage in question, 
I believe, expressly points to an instance of the dependent condition of women 
not unknown to the Zoroastrian community, of unmarried sisters or daughters 
being wholly supported in life by parents, a brother, or even a brother-in-law. 
It rather represents an extreme case of rigid seclusion on the part of Virdf 
and his austere exercise of acts of piety, devotion, and self-denial. 

The next "passage which is assumed by the English translator to be a 
reference to the marriage of a father and a daughter and “ too clear,” accord¬ 
ing to him, “to admit of mistake, though the term khvet6k-dw s is not men¬ 
tioned,” is cited from the middle of the VnhisMok Ya$ht Fargard of the J Bagdn 
Nask . The contents of this Fargard are summarized in a Pahlavi version 
of it, and found about the end of the Dinkard . Regarding this ambiguous 
citation, it may be observed that it admits of more than two significations, 
the choice between which is made to suit the particular construction and 
interpretation adopted by the translator. Generally speaking, this twenty 
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first Fargard of the Iiagdn Nash seems to esteem, among other acts of religious 
credit, the exaltedness of a modest attitude of respect, which a woman obser¬ 
ves towards her father or husband. “ Tarsgdsih bin abitar va shoi ” is an 
expression which denotes, literally, “ awful respect to one’s father or husband/’ 
and is a special point of female morals frequently urged in the sayings of the 
ancient Iranian sages or high priests. The same idea appears to have been 
inculcated by this passage of the Bag&n Nash, which, if rendered accordingly, 
would put forward a meaning quite different from the one expressed by Dr. 
West, whose version of the Pahlavi text runs as follows (p. 397):— 

“And this, too, that a daughter is given in marriage to a father, even so 
as a woman to another man, by him who teaches the daughter and the other 
woman the reverence due unto father and husband.” 

According to my humble interpretation, the passage would convey quite 
a different idea. I translate the passage thus :— 

“ And this , likewise (is a virtuous act), that a woman pays respect to another 
man (of stranger), just as it is paid by a daughter to her father , in her womanhood 
or married condition, through him who teaches his own daughter or any other 
woman respect towards one's father or husband .” 

Here we have a religious position ascribed to a person who inculcates on 
women a modest and respectful behaviour towards male strangers and nearest 
male relations. This passage does not expressly imply any notion of marriage, 
on the contrary, it points to modest reverence which in every Oriental com¬ 
munity is due from a woman to a male stranger, from a wife to her husband, 
or from a daughter to her father, etc. 

Even if we should accept the interpretation of Dr. West—as one might 
be constrained to do by the ambiguity, obscurity, or erroneous transcription 
of the original text of all the Pahlavi passages under inquiry—still it would 
be difficult to prove that next-of-kin marriages were actually practised in 
Ir&n even “ in the later years of the S&s&nian monarchy.” His statement 
only indicates that incestuous marriages were merely advocated 1 by one or 
more Pahlavi writers on account of their misapprehension of the Avesl& 
tenets, and also “ with very little success.” 

Finally, in support of the view that even the genuine Pahlavi writings 
do not proclaim as meritorious a practice which in the eye of reason and cul¬ 
ture is highly discreditable, I may be allowed to adduce a passage from the 
seventh book of the Dinhard , on the supernatural manifestations of Zoroaster’s’ 
spiritual powers. This passage expressly ascribes to the Mazdakian followers 
the vicious practice of promiscuous intercourse between the sexes, denouncing 
those who indulged in it as of the nature of wolves or obnoxious creatures. 

1 This may well be ascribed to the ignorance or erroneous notions of the subsequent 
Pahlavi copyists. 
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In the divine revelation communicated to the prophet Zarathustra by Ahura 
Mazda, and recorded as such in the Dinkard , about the changes'and events 
which were to happen during the millenniums that followed the age of Zo¬ 
roaster, there is one which predicts as a calamity to befall the religious welfaic 
of the early Sasanian period, the birth of Mazdak in this world, the abomin¬ 
able influence of his creed and the consequent beastly condition of his imbecile 
adherents. The passage in question may be rendered as follows :— 

(“ Ahura Mazda spoke ”) : “ And again of the adversaries of the Mazda - 

ya8ndn religion, and of the disturbers of piety, the Aharmog (Mazdak) and 

they who will be called also Mazdakians.will declare one's 

offspring as fit for mutual intercourse, that is, they will announce intercourse 
with mothers, and they will be called wolves, since they will act like wolves, 
they will proceed according to their lustful desire just as one bom of the wolf 
does with its daughter or mother, and they will also practice intercourse 
with their mothers, their women will live like sheep or goats.” 

This revelation plainly indicates how abhorrent the practice of promis¬ 
cuous intercourse between the sexes, was to the idea of the early Zoroastrians, 
and that it was to be expressly the teaching of a heretic who was to rise for 
the annihilation of the social morality of the Sasanian Iran, and to preach 
to the imbecile monarch Kobad I. what, according to the Ahuramazdian 
revelation, was believed to be the detestable doctrine of sexual intercourse 
between the next-of-kin. Such was not the creed of the primitive Zoroas¬ 
trism, but of its opponents and enemies, of Mazdak and his immoral beastly 
followers. 

The Noble Idea of the Marriage Relationship 
in the Avesta. 

IV.—Finally, in support of the theory that the Avesta comprehends a 
purer and nobler idea of the marriage-relationship, no better proof could be 
adduced than a stanza in the Gathas, wherein, according to Dr. Wm. Geiger, 
the bond of marriage is regarded “ as an intimate union founded on love and 
piety.” This stanza must have formed part of the marriage-formula which 
seems to have been recited by Zoroaster on the occasion of the celebration 
of the marriage between the Prophet’s daughter Pcmruchrslita and Jamdspd 1 :— 

“ Admonishing words I say unto the marrying maiden, 

“ And to you (the youth), I who know you. Listen to them, 

1 The Pahlavi Commentary to stanza 4 of tho Yasna, chap. LIII., says :— Avaah 
valdich at ah rdi vdstrydsh kdrl \atgh kaitkh&ddPih rdt] aPdunich avO benafshd 
[ash tan payan nishdih bard i/ehabdnishn], Yafhrftb [Porfichi&t] avo void 4 Ya&hr&b 
[Jdmdsp] yehabdn. 

fooij »p* a^iio-u uuJ vs ^ •vo’ 

{Jdmdsp) (u-vpsjj^ <&l 1)** ( Pdrvchist ) JllJfC p 
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“ And learn to know through the laws of religion the life of a good mind; 

“ In piety you shall both seek to win the love of each other, only thus 
will it lead you to joy! ” (Yasna LIII., 5 ; l vide my “ Civilization of the 
Eastern Iranians," supra . p. 150.) 

Although the Avesta text, of which the larger portion is destroyed or 
lost, is a scanty collection of fragments in its present condition, still there is 
no lack of references which show us that the custom of contracting marriages 
amongst the Iranians in the age of the Avesta, cannot at all be reconciled 
with any theory of incestuous wedlock. The expression moshu-jaidhyamna, 
“ courting or solicitation," direct or indirect, for the hand of a maidan, and 
its root vadh or vaz, “ to convey or take home the wife " (ducere pueUam in 
rmtrimonium), presuppose that intermarriage between different families or 
citizens was not unknown to the Avesta nation. The idea of conveying a 
bride to the house of the bridegroom, which is implied in the Av. root vadh 
(signifying in the Zend-Avesta “ to marry "), implicitly contradicts the notion 
of several European scholars that the Avesta people were fond of marrying 
in their own family only, and with their nearest relations. Besides, the 
moral position of the wife in the Iranian household, was in no way inferior 
to that of an English materfamilias. Similar as she was in rank to her hus¬ 
band, her chastity was an ornament to the house, and her piety and partici¬ 
pation in private and public ceremonies a blessing. Moreover, the prayer of 
an Iranian maiden imploring the Yazata Vayu for a husband, does not at all 
allude to any desire for marrying a next-of-kin relation, but simply an Iranian 
youth who may be valiant, wise, and learned :— 

“ Grant us this grace, that we may obtain a husband, a youthful one, 
one of surpassing beauty, who may procure us sustenance as long as we have 
to live with each other; and who will beget of us offspring ; a wise, learned, 
and ready-tongued husband" (vide my C. E. Iranians, supra, p. 149; Yt. 
XV, 40). 

Further, there is no trace of consanguinity in Vendiddd ', chap. XIV., 
where one of the meiitorious acts of a Zoroastrian priest or layman, is to give 
his daughter in marriage to any pious Mazdayasna. It is characteristic that 
wherever the subject’of marriage is alluded to in the Avesta the word hvaetr 
vadatha is never mentioned. It is also to be remembered that Zarathushtra 
having six children bom to him, three sons and three daughters, did not 
think of marrying his own son with his own daughter, nor did he ever take 
his own mother or one of his own daughters to wife. If it was actually the 
creed of the Prophet, Zoroaster ought to have realized it first of all in his own 
family and among his primitive supporters. 

iThe last verse is translated by Dr. Mills : “And to you, bride and bridegroom), let 
each one of the other in Righteousness cherish ; thus alone unto each shall the home-life 
be happy. “—Fide S. B. E., Vol. XXXI., p. 192.) 
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The question as regards the existence of the practice of consanguineous 
marriages in ancient Iran, will not, I hope, create a difficulty for any longer 
time. Not only has the meagre testimony upon it of Greek and Roman histo¬ 
rians been shown to be unreliable and erroneous, but also the attempt to trace 
it to the old Iranian Sacred Books, viz., the Zend-Avesta, has entirely failed. 

So long as no cogent proofs are brought to bear on the question, sufficient 
to convince a student of Iranian antiquities or religion, I shall be content 
with the arguments or remarks I have been able to put forward on the other 
side, repeating at the conclusion of this paper the convictions with which 
I set out, viz .:— 

I. That the slight authority of some isolated passages gleaned from the 
pages of Greek and Roman literature, is wholly insufficient to support the 
odious charge made against the old Iranians of practising consanguineous 
marriages in their most objectionable forms. 

II. That no trace, hint, or suggestion of a custom of next-of-kin marriage 
can be pointed out in the A vesta or in its Pahlavi Version. 

III. That the Pahlavi passages translated by a distinguished English 
Pahlavi, savant, and supposed to refer to such a custom, cannot be inter¬ 
preted as upholding the view that consanguineous marriages were expressly 
recommended therein. That a few of the Pahlavi passages, which are al¬ 
leged to contain actual references to such marriages, do not allude to social 
realities but to supernatural conceptions relating to the creation, and to the 
first progenitors of mankind. 

IV. That the words of our Prophet himself, which are preserved in one 
of the stanzas of the Gatha, chap. LOT, express a highly moral ideal of the 
marriage-relat ionsh ip. 

THE PRESIDENTS OPINION* 

The Honourable Sir Raymond West, 1 in proposing a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer, said :—You will all agree with me that the paper that has been 
just read is a very important one, and we are very much indebted to Mr. San- 
jana for reading it and adding so much to the treasures of the Society. I hope 
it will be ranked amongst the papers which deserve to be printed and en¬ 
shrined in our records. There is a special appropriateness in a Parsee priest 

♦ L Extract from the Proceeding of the Bombay Branch Boyal Asiatic Society for the 
month of April 1887.] There were present on the occasion: Sir Jamshedji Jijibhai, 
Bart., C.S.I., Mr. Justic Jardine, Mr. C. E. Fox, Mr. Kharshedji Fardunji Parakh, 
Mr. Sorabji Shapurjj Bengali, C.I.E., Sir Jehangir Beadymoney, Dr. J. G. da Cunha, 
Mr. Kharshedji Bustomji Gama Mr. Jamshedji Bah man ji Wadia, Surgeon Steele, 
Dr. Atmaram Pandurang Dr* de Monte, Mr. Jamshedji Kharshedji Jamshedji Segnior 
O. S. Pedraza, Mr. Javerilal Umiashankar Yajnik, and others. 

1 He is now Vice-President of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 
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bringing forward the subject which affected the honour and credit of his race 
and religion, and I can scarcely imagine that the work could have been done 
with better spirit, greater clearness, and better appreciation of the historical; 
and scientific evidentiary method in which to go to work upon a task of that 
particular kind. 

I cannot pretend to the knowledge of Zend and Pahlavi that would enable 
me to discuss with any profit the proper sense of the much-debated expression 
on which Mr, Sanjana has expended such close and searching criticism. I will 
but offer a few remarks on the general aspects of the question which he has 
handled with so much learning and zeal. It is evident, on a reference to 
Herodotus, who is the only one of the Greek writers quoted to whom I have 
been able to make a direct reference, but equally evident from the, no doubt, 
correct quotations from the other Greek authors, that they wrote rather from 
loose popular stories, and with a view to satisfy their reader’s taste for the 
marvellous than from a thorough and critical examination of the subject of 
consanguineous marriages, as one of momentous importance. 

Herodotus has been confirmed in so many instances in which it seemed 
most unlikely that he has gained, and well deserves just confidence whenever 
he relates anything as within his personal knowledge ; but of the subject of 
King Cambyses’ marriage, he must needs have gathered his information at 
second-hand. The other Greek writers hardly profess to do more than retail 
their stories out of a stock gathered with industry no doubt, but entirely 
without the control of the critical spirit which in modem times we have learned 
to consider so indispensable. Ctesias, who must have known a great deal 
about Persia and its people, from original observation, has told so many un¬ 
doubted falsehoods that his evidence is unworthy of credit on any contested 
point. The first sources of European information on the subject before us 
are thus remarkably unsatisfactory, yet it is to be feared that it is with im- 
pressions derived from these sources that the Western scholars have approach¬ 
ed the Parsee literature. So influenced they may very naturally have con¬ 
strued the mysterious and rare phrases supposed to involve a sanction-of 
incestuous unions, in a frame of mind which had led to illusions asjhfc 

Dastur has insisted on and striven to dispel. 

One would gather from the narrative in Herodotus that the marriage WP 
Cambyses was of a kind to startle and shock the sensibilities of his people— 
else why recount it ? That would indicate very probably the survival in the 
popular legends, drawn from a pre-historic time, of some ancient tale of wrong 
which the popular fancy was pleased to annex to a king who had played so 
great a part and had so teirible a history as Cambyses. In almost every 
country one may observe a tendency, when some riiler or chief has taken a 
strong hold of the popular imagination, to tack on to his biography any floating 
legend that wants a personal centre that story-tellers and readers can clothe 
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with a certain reality. In England the group of legends that gathers round 
the British hero, King Arthur, affords an illustration of this. Some scholars 
have assigned a similar origin to the stories of Achilles and Odysseus in the 
two great poems commonly ascribed to Homer. At a later time many stray 
legends went to add to the glory of Robin Hood, and in Ireland still unowned 
achievements of daring and ferocity are commonly assigned to Cromwell. 
In Eastern countries the sovereign and the royal family are looked on—and 
still more were looked on—as standing so entirely apart from the common 
people, that any tale of wonder or horror would almost inevitably be connected 
with them. They really do so many things exceeding ordinary experience, 
that listeners of uncritical character, not knowing where to draw the line, 
would accept without question statements of other things quite uncredible 
or even unnatural. 

It must be admitted, too, that these Eastern monarchs and royal families 
might easily learn in ancient times, as they have in modem times, to think 
there was something sacred about their persons which made ordinary offences 
no sins in them. A course of adulation and superiority to legal coercion 
readily breed a contempt of moral restraints. It commonly produces an 
inordinate pride. We might thus have a Persian prince indulging in unions 
like the king of Egypt and the Incas of Peru, which would, after all, be only 
in them the practice, or the casual excesses, of tyrants besotted with despotic 
power. Germany in the last century was full of royal foulness, which yet 
stood quite apart from the general life of the people. Unbridled lust dis¬ 
turbs the reason almost more than any other passion. History abounds in 
instances of it, and if Persian despots and their children were sometimes inces¬ 
tuous in their moral delirium, we should not be justified in reasoning from 
such instances to any custom of the people. The stories rather imply that 
these excesses were startling, and probably revolting, as were the tales at 
one time current about James the Sixth of Scotland and First of England. 

If one applies to the narratives of the Greek writers, the tests by which 
one would pronounce on the guilt or innocence of an accused, it may, I think, 
safely he said the evidence is insufficient. 

would then surely be wrong to convict an otherwise highly moral nation , 
endowed with fine sensibilities, of a revolting practice, on the testimony on 
'which, one would not condemn a pick-pccket . 

It is very likely, indeed, that the ancient Persians, like other nations, 
before their emergence from the savage state, looked without disfavour on 
connexions that we now cannot think of without a shudder. The prevalence 
of family polyandry is as well authenticated as any fact in Anthropology. 
The ancient Biitons had one or more wives for a group of brothers, so had 
the Spartans. A similar arrangement prevails among some of the Himalayan 
tribes, and traces, of it are to be found in the Hindu law literature. The 

63 
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children in such cases are formally attributed to the eldest brother. A com¬ 
munal system, under which all the females were common to the tribe, seems 
in many oases to have preceded the family polyandry on the arrangements 
that we may see still amongst the Nairs. Where such a system prevailed it 
would very often be impossible to say whether a young woman about to be 
taken by a young man was or was not his sister. If she had been bom of a 
different mother, she could not be more than his half-sister, and as civilization 
advanced and the family was founded on the basis of single known paternity, 
the half-sister in Greece continued to be regarded as a proper spouse for her 
half-brothers. A marriage of such persons furthered the policy of the Greek 
statesmen by keeping the family estates together. Amongst the Jews also, 
who, as we know, recognised the levirate which the Hindus first commanded 
and afterwards condemned, union with a half-sister by a different mother 
must have been recognized as allowable, at any rate by dispensation from the 
chief in David’s time. This is evident from the story of Amnon and Tamar ; 
and we may gather that tbe practice had once been common. In the Polyne¬ 
sian Islands there are tribes of which all the women are common to .all the 
men of other particular tribes. When the children, as commonly, take their 
classification from the mother, it is obvious that consanguineous unions must 
be frequent. They seem even to be regarded in some cases as connected with 
religious needs, since at certain festivals all restraints on licentiousness are 
cast aside even amongst males and females of the same family who do not 
ordinarily even speak to each other. 

There seems to be everywhere tendency to connect sexual anomalies 
with the mysteries of religion, and with persons of extraordinary national 
importance. The account given of the parentage of Moses, if taken literally, 
makes him the offspring of a nephew and an aunt. Beings who are so highly 
exalted are supposed to be quite beyond the ordinary standard. 

Both these sources of legends may have been in operation in ancient 
Persia, as it was known, and but superficially known to the Greeks. There 
too, no doubt, as elsewhere, the transition from female to male gentileship 
was attended with a period of great confusion. A similar change took place, 
it seems, amongst the Hindus at a very early time; and in Greece Orostes is 
almost inclined to insist that he was not related to his own mother. As one 
set of relationships took the place of another, many apparently strange con¬ 
nections would be formed which yet would not really be incestuous when 
properly understood. Language would adapt itself, as we see in fact it did, 
but imperfectly, to the ohange of the family system. The Greeks probably 
knew Persian very imperfectly. In this country the young civilian is conti¬ 
nually puzzled by finding words of relationship received in a much wider 
sense than their usual English equivalents, and the Greeks may well have 
found equal difficulty in catching the precise sense of Persian terms of rela¬ 
tionship in the tales that were told to them. Their own system would make 
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them take Borne narratives as quite rational, which to ub are revolting; in 
other cases the strangeness of the story told of a king or prince would prevent 
a critical examination of the terms employed. It would be welcome just in 
proportion as it was outrageous. 

It seems likely that such considerations as these may not have been 
allowed due weight by European scholars in their interpretation of the few 
passages in which an ambiguous phrase seems to countenance the notion that 
incest is recommended. I venture to suggest, as I have been able to do in 
my conversation with my learned friend, Mr. Sanjana, that a sense akin to 
that of avyamdatta in Sanskrit—an idea of self-devotion, varying according 
to the context in its precise intention—would satisfy the exigencies of all or 
nearly all the doubtful passages. This, however, is no more than a specula* 
tion: I cannot judge its worth. I can only thank Mr. Sanjana on behalf 
of the Society, and most sincerely, for the very valuable addition he has contri¬ 
buted to our transactions. I trust it will form a new starting-point in history 
and criticism by the view it presents to European scholars. 



SYAVAKHSH AND SUDABEH . 1 


In the controversy which has up to now mustered the pros and con* with 
regard to my dissertation on the “ Alleged Practice of Next-of-kin Marriages in 
Old Iran,” it is a pleasure to notice how far European savants have been com¬ 
pelled to review the basis of their sweeping assertion that incest was a common 
practice in the life of the ancient Persian. It seems that a serious consideration 
of my arguments has caused a certain modification in the European standpoint. 
Impartial thought results in the plain confession that neither is incest 2 pre¬ 
scribed, nor are next-of-kin marriages recommended, by the Avesta. Greek 
authorities on the question are no longer quoted without caution. The only 
weapons that the dogmatist can find to wield against my position, seem to 
me to consist of such equivocal Pahlavi expressions as admit of more than 
one meaning, or of such passages in the Shdh-Namah , &c., as have no bearing 
upon actual marriage ties, but only describe rare immoral acts of a prince or 
princess. 

In a recent number of the “ Babylonian and Oriental Record ” we have 
been favoured with notes on Qaetvadatha , by the well-known scholar Dr. L. C. 
Casartelli of Manchester, with reference to Dr. Hufcsehmann’s paper on this 
subject, “ Ueber die persische Venwandtenheirath,” published in the second 
number of the “ Zeitschrift der deutschcn morgenlandischen Gesellschaft,” 
Journal of the German Oriental Society. 3 Notwithstanding his remark that 
“ Dr. H. Hubschmann entirely agrees with Darab that, as far at least as the 
Avesta itself is concerned, the Zend term ‘ qaetva-datha 5 has by no means 
been proved to bear the meaning of incestuous marriage ;—nay, that this 
interpretation is ‘ not even probable ’ (this he proves at some length by an 
examination of the passages wherein it occurs :) ” this learned doctor (Casar¬ 
telli), on the authority of Prof. Italo Pizzi, points to a certain episode in the 
Shdh-Ndmah , and tries to prove that incest did prevail in ancient Persia. It 
is, here, needless to dwell at length upon this subject. It is only necessary to 
consider what direct proofs can be drawn from Firdusi, the writer of that 
Persian epic. In the record above mentioned Dr. Casartelli’s remarks run as 
follows :— 

“ Those again who are not acquainted with Prof. Italo Pizzi’s interesting 
book on the ‘ Manners and Customs of the Heroic Age of Persia,’ as preserved 
in the Poem of Firdusi, (“ L’Epopea Persiana e la vita e i Costumi dei Tempi 
Eroici di Persia,” Firenze, 1888), may be glad to see what light, in the opinion 

1 A supplement to my lecture on the “ Alleged Practice of Next-of-kin Marriages 
in Old Iran,” delivered in April, 1887. See my contribution to the Bombay Gazette, dated 
12th November, 1890. 

2 i n the sense of marriages within proscribed degree of blood or family relationship, 

» 1890. 
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of the Italian Eranist, is cast upon the subject by national Persian tradition. 
Pizzi writes on p. 191—after stating the motives for marriages of near kindred, 
and quoting the Greek and other testimonies,—' Of these marriages among 
relations we have but few examples in Firdusi’s * Book of Kings.’ But the 
traces of them, though rare, are sufficiently clear. Sudabeh, in fact, proposes 
to the young Siyavush marriage with one of her daughters. In that case the 
bride would have been a sister of Siyavish, at least on the father’s side, as 
King Kavus was father of Siyavish and husband of Sudabeh. But 
Sudabeh went much further and proposed to Siyavish, with whom she was 
in love, that when old Kavus died, he might ask her for his wife and 
thus console his grief, which would have meant Siyavush’s marrying his 
mother-in-law.” 1 

The writer here does not refer to a single short extract, but to an extensive 
episode relating to Sudabeh and Syavakhsh, which runs over more than 500 
couplets. (Vide “ Le Livre des Rois,” par A. Firdusi, public, traduit et 
commente par M. Jules Mohl, tome second, Paris, Imprimerie Royale 1842, 
pp. 208-230.)* 

Firdusi calls the prince Syavakhsh or Syavush. The name is identical 
with the Pahl. “ Syavarsh ” as well as the A vesta “ Syavarshana,” lit. ‘ the 
black man.’ He is mentioned in the Avesta, in Yashts IX. 18 ; XVII. 42 ; 
XIX. 77 ; and in the Afrin-i-Zarthusht, etc. He is the son of Kai-Kaus, Av. 
Kava Usa, the eldest son of Kavi Kavata, and brother of Kavi Arshna and 
Kavi Pishina (Yt. XIII. 132 ; XIX. 71). Sudabeh, Av. “ Sutavangha,” whom 
Masoudi names “ Soada,” is the daughter of Shammar, King of Hamavar 
(see ‘ Barbier de Meynard,’ II., 119), and wife of Kai-Kaus. 

It is to be observed that Syavakhsh was not bom of Sudabeh, but that 
the latter was his step-mother, and daughter of the King of Hamavar, who 
had treacherously imprisoned Kai-Kaus, her husband, and often endeavoured 
to throw off his allegiance to that Iranian monarch. We should further consi¬ 
der the motive which would have actuated Sudabeh to propose incestuous 
union with her step-son, Syavakhsh, and also what sentiments were uttered 
by that prince when such an unnatural proposal was made to him. I would 
refer my readers to the literal French translation of the episode, which is 

__s._ 

l I here only touch upon this first reference, since it is to my mind worth noticing. 
—Dr. Casartelli says further on: “ Moreover Rustem had married a sister of Ghev, 

by which he had a son Ferararuz, whilst Ghev was the husband of Banu Gushasp, Rustem's 
daughter.’* In this remark there is evidently an error. Gev, Av. Gaevani, the son-in-law 
of Rustam, Pahl. “ Rudastain,” cannot be his wife’s brother. I should ask the learned 
scholar to prove that Rustam was ever married to a daughter of Gudarz, the father of 
Gov. Gev, the son-in-law of Rustem, may be a cousin of Banu Aram.—As for the last 
allusion to King Behman, I refer my learned friend to my refutation of the question in 
pp. 36-38 of my “ Next-of-kin Marriages in Old Iran.” 

3 Compare Zimm era's “ Heroic Tales Retold from Firdusi,” pp. 172 seq. 
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contained in Mohl’s second volume, pp. 208*230. For the purpose of this 
paper the following passages from the free English version of select extracts 
from the Shdk-Ndmah , by Atkinson, 1 would be sufficient:— 

“ The history of the adventure of Kaus at Hamaveran, and what the king 
and his warriors endured in consequence of the treachery of the father of 
Sudabeh, flashed upon his (Syavakhsh’s) mind. 3 He, therefore, was full of 
apprehension, and breathed not a word in answer to her fondness. Sudabeh 
observing his silence and reluctance, threw away from herself the veil of 
modesty. 

“ And said: * O be my own, for I am thine, and clasp me in thy arms!’ 

And then she sprang to the astonished boy, and eagerly kissed his deep crim¬ 
soned cheek, which filled his soul with strange confusion. ‘ When the king is 
dead, O take me to thyself ; see how I stand, body and bouI devoted unto 
thee.’ In his heart he said : 4 This never can be : this is a demon’s work— 

shall I be treacherous ? What! to my own dear father ? Never, never; 
I will not thus be tempted by the devil; yet must I not be cold to this wild 
woman, for fear of further folly.’ 

1 “ The Shah Nameh ” of Firdusi, translated and abridged in Prose anti Verse, by 
J. Atkinson (London, 1886), pp. 146, 147. 

a The original verses of the Shdh-Ndmah , in Mohl’s edition, Vol. II, pp. 220-224, 
run as follows :— 

ft tdld J cP •• ft y M w&jjl (1) 

j 3 ft* y y f l 

£ b pj** y ** I ^ A—y* u***) 

pjf y# .*. py*j *** 

jj j [y* 

|^A) I lj /J t ^ J j j ^ tj 

&i*i pi y 

y j ^3 • • w* Jt* y ^ (2) 

f 1 **jjf J J li/ 0 13 
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^ ijiji ^ 
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“ On another day she sent for him, and exclaimed:—‘ I cannot now 
dissemble ; since I saw thee I seem to be as dead—my heart all withered, seven 
years have passed in unrequited love—seven long, long years. O ! be not still 
obdurate, but with the generous impulse of affection, Oh, bless my anxious 
spirit, or refusing, thy life will be in peril; thou shalt die ! ’ * Never,’ replied 

the youth ; 6 O, never, never ; Oh, ask me not, for this can never be.’ ” 1 

I have here to repeat what I have already emphasized in my lectures, that 
in this episode the positive refusal and repugnance of Syavakhsh to his step¬ 
mother’s treacherous allurements, evidently prove that no such practice was 
in favour with the royal blood in the time of Kai-K&us. Were incestuous 
marriages admissible, what possible reason would the prince have for describ¬ 
ing the proposal as “ a demon’s work,” as the act of a treacherous and wild 
woman ? Further, it is to be remembered that the sincerity of Sudabeh’s 
invitation is not beyond question. It is easy to surmise that if submitted to 
by the prince, it would have enabled Sudabeh to carry out her design for 
removing Syavakhsh, who was heir to the Iranian throne, but was not her own 
son.* The English translator further relates 3 :— 

“ Syavakhsh then rose to depart precipitately, but Sudabeh observing 
him, endeavoured to cling round him and arrest his flight. The endeavour, 
however, was fruitless ; and finding at length her situation desperate, she 
determined to turn the adventure into her own favour by accusing Syavakhsh 
of an atrocious outrage on her own person and virtue. She, accordingly, tore 
her dress, screamed aloud, and rushed out of her apartment to inform K&us 
of the indignity she had suffered.” 

Here, I believe, we light upon an interesting element of political intrigue. 
There is the insincere expression of maternal love on the part of Sudabeh, the 
unwilling visit of Syavakhsh to her palace (forced by the command of his 
father, King Kai-K&us), the unnatural solicitation of the prince by his step¬ 
mother, the refusal of the former to accept her unlawful overtures, and, lastly, 
the innocence of the prince and the perfidious accusation against him by 
Sudabeh. An intrigue with such an object not unknown in the political history 
of ancient Persia, cannot lead us to conclude that there was any natural or 
actual proposal for the hand of the prince, or that such a proposal would have 
passed without a meet penalty as an offence against the throne. Even granted 
that such a proposal were sincere, is there the slightest ground for attempting 

1 Relying on the authority of Prof. Mohl’s French Translation of the Shdh-Ndmah, 
Ziramem speaks about it as follows :— 

“ It came about that Sudaveh beheld the youth of Saiawush, and her eyes were 
filled with his beauty, and her soul burned after him, so she sent unto him a messenger 
and invited him to enter the house of the women. But he sent in answer words of excuse, 
for he trusted her not.” 

? The first act of the prince on succeeding to the throne, would naturally be the 
banishment of Sudabeh, daughter of Shammar, the hereditary enemy of Iran. 

3 Vide p. 147 of Atkinson. 
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to prove from it the existence of marriages amongst the next-of-kin ? Was 
any such marriage ever consummated between Syavakhsh and Sudabeh ? 
When the solicitations of Sudabeh are plainly characterized by Syavakhsh as a 
temptation of the devil, I am at a loss to see why my learned friend Dr. Casar- 
telli should yearn to find in this story an important clue to incestuous mar¬ 
riages in old Iran. 

There is another interesting allusion to the same episode. “ Sudabeh 
proposes to the young Siyavish marriage with one of her daughters. In that 

case the bride would have been a sister of Siyavish.” It is surprising 

to find that European savants , notwithstanding their extensive knowledge of 
Oriental customs, have often failed to comprehend correctly the several forms 
of Oriental etiquette and address. I beg to submit that some Eastern terms 
for mother, daughter or sister, are not to be as strictly interpreted as such words 
are in Western languages. Those Europeans who have been accustomed to 
the Indian style of address, may have noticed that the Hindustani words 
“ ammd ” or “ ?wd,” and the Gujerati “ m&yaji 99 do not literally denote 
“ mother ” in every case, but are generally used as expressions of address to 
any lady at the head of a household or to any elderly woman in the ordinary 
sense of the English “ madam.” So also the designations for sisters and 
daughters, are not used strictly in their literal sense, but they are a common 
form of address to ordinary young girls, female visitors, relations, cousins, 
&o. When, therefore, Sudabeh calls the young maidens of her palace her 
“ daughters,” it does not necessarily mean that they were her own actual 
offspring, but the term would be applicable to the daughters of relations, 
nobles, or other allied princes; and so any proposal for the hand of one of the 
so-called “ daughters,” does not in the least prove that the proposed bride 
was the offspring of Kai-Kaus. 

I conclude this paper with general observations upon the reasons which 
have thrown some European Iranists into the palpable error of attributing 
the practice of next-of-kin marriages to the early Zoroastrians. It is a well- 
known fact that the Shah-Ndmah is partly based on indigenous traditions 
preserved in the old Persian or Pahlavi literature extant in the time of Firdusi. 
The Pahlavi fragments of Karndmak-i-Artakhshtar-i-Pdpak&n (containing 
about 5,600 words, equal to thirty octavo pages), Yddgdr-i-Zarirdn (wrongly 
styled the Pahlavi Shdh-N&mah , since it contains about 3,000 words, equal 
only to fifteen octavo pages—a short account of the war between Gushtasp 
and Arjasp), as well as the fourth book of the Dinkard (extending to about 
4,000 words, and containing a description of the exploits of various Iranian 
mon&rchs from Gushtasp to Noshirvan), have lately been submitted to close 
research. These writings have furnished us with plain proofs that the epic of 
the Shdh-Ndmah and other genuine Persian books relating to the earliest 
period of Iranian monarchy, were neither myths nor fictions, but, to a certain 
extent, reliable works, the offspring of the earlier Pahlavi, whioh has not 
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survived in its entirety. Hence it is not difficult to trace the error of the 
European view. We begin with the assertion that later Persian history is the 
outcome of its Pahlavi predecessor. For that reason I presume that ordinary 
Persian words for daughter, sister, or son, used in the first-mentioned, are 
synonymous with the words used in the original Pahlavi authorities. 

Pahlavi is a composite language, containing the elements of two different 
root-languages, viz., Arian and Semitic. In it the words used to express the 
nearest blood relationships are generally Semitic. They are akh brother, 
akhtman ‘ sister,’ benman * son,’ and bentman ‘ daughter.’ It is remarkable 
that in Pahlavi, as in Arabic and Hebrew, the word akh does not always strictly 
denote ‘ brother; ’ but in all these three languages it signifies ‘ a brother, 

< a kinsman,’ or ' a friend ’ (see Richardson and Arnold). Similarly, Pahl. 
akhtman means ‘ a girl,’ ‘ a sister,’ or ‘ a female friend.’ The Pahl. benman 
denotes any intimate relation—‘ a boy,’ 1 a son,’ ‘ a youth,’ or ‘ a descendant. 
So also the Pahl. bentman signifies ‘ a girl,’ ‘ a daughter ’ or ‘a female kinsman.’ 
It is, therefore, erroneous to restrict ourselves only to the meaning of ‘ sister ’ 
or 4 daughter ’ whenever the Pahl. words akhtman or bentman occur. 
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POSITION OF ZOROASTRIAN WOMEN IN REMOTE 

ANTIQUITY. 

Among the famous peoples of remote antiquity—be they Indo-Iranians 
or Indo-Europeans—there was no community in which man had more unselfish 
sympathy with woman than the Zoroastrian nation that lived in the Eastern 
territories of Iran more than three thousand years ago. Under the influence 
of monotheism, and by a close observation of the sublime powers of the Deity 
reflected in His work in Nature, the Zoroastrian man of ancient Iran had 
become naturally capable of appreciating the different blessings God had 
bestowed upon him by the creation of womankind. In primitive Iranian 
society the wife held a position, in social as well as spiritual relations, not 
inferior to her spouse, husband or lord. The wife, the mother, the daughter 
were beings for whom the husband, the son, the father had very anxious 
regard. 

“ When we are seeking,” says Mr. Gladstone, “ to ascertain the measure 
of that conception which any given race has formed of our nature, there is, 
perhaps, no single test so effective as the position which it assigns to women. 
For, as the law of force is the law of the brute creation, so, in proportion as 
he is under the yoke of that law, does man approximate to the brute ; and in 
proportion, on the other hand, as he has escaped from its dominion, is he 
ascending into the higher sphere of being, and claiming relationship with 
Deity.” So the probable test of the ancient Iranian civilization lies in the 
social and moral position which that nation assigned to its women. 

Two important facts have persuaded me to select for to-day’s lecture 
the subject of the social status of Zoroastrian women in ancient Iran. First, 
the general system of training imparted to Parsee girls in Bombay, which has 
lately been drawing to it very great attention. I trust that a treatment of 
the theme I have chosen, will remind us of our divergence in these days from 
the system of morals and spiritual culture which is so well emphasized in the 
ancient Zoroastrian books as the useful factor in the mental development 
of the female sex. Secondly, the common opinion of English writers on the 
history of civilization and morals, that the civilized nations of the East were, 
before the advent of Christianity into this world, quite unfamiliar with the 
highest and noblest ideas regarding woman which are embodied in the New 
Testament. Hence Christianity is supposed to be “ the origin of many of the 
purest elements of our civilization.” In the 44 History of the Rise and Influence 
of the spirit of Rationalism in Europe,” by W. E. H. Lecky (Vol. I, page 213), 
we light upon this European or Christian standpoint: 44 Seldom or never 
has there been one which has exercised a more profound and, on the whole, 
. a more salutary influence than the mediaeval conception of the Virgin. For 
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tho first time woman was elevated to her rightful position, and the sanctity 

of weakness was recognized as well as the sanctity of sorrow. 

Into a harsh and ignorant and benighted age this ideal type infused a concep¬ 
tion of gentleness and of purity unknown to the proudest civilizations of the 
past. 5 ' How far Mr. Lecky’s view is open to exceptions, may be easily ob¬ 
served by a cursory glance at the most ancient ideas regarding womaif, which 
Zoroastrism had taught to mankind many centuries before the Christian 
doctrines came into existence. 1 

I have here generally confined myself to the existing fragments of the 
Zand-Avesta—a European designation very commonly applied to the Sacred 
Books of the Parsee community. The proper scientific name of the Parsee 
Scriptures is the Avista , i.e., the Revelation of what is unknown, or, according 
to the Vedic Avesta, the book containing moral and ceremonial laws. The 
most ancient Avesta fragments now extant, form only about one-third of the 
original whole, comprehended in the twenty-one Nasks of the entire Avesta 
literature, the rest having been scattered or destroyed during foreign con¬ 
quests. Though incomplete, these existing portions have enshrined a few 
materials which would enable us to form an idea in outline of the training 
and organization of the Zoroastrian family in the golden age of the Zoroastrian 
people. These references have been brought to light to a certain extent by 
European and Parsee writers. Among the former I may mention Spiegel, 
Geiger, Darmesteter, Harlez, Casartelli and Zimmer ; among the latter the 
renowned historian, Mr. Dosabhai Framjee Karaka, and Mr. Sohrabjee Shah- 
pur jee Bengalee. 2 It is a happy coincidence that the liberal donor of this 
magnificent building 3 and a pioneer of Parsee female education, Mr. Sohrabjee 
Bengalee, was the first to attempt, more than 30 years ago, a special discourse 
upon the position of Zoroastrian women in ancient Iran, in a contribution on 
this subject to a quarterly native journal, the Jagat Premi. 

The time at my disposal will not permit me to submit a comparative 
treatment of the position of women in the Indo-Iranian period, a question 

1 Mr. Lilly says in his “ Right and Wrong,*’ p. 204 : “ Nowhere is the immeasurable 

superiority of Christianity to the rest of the world’s creeds more clearly manifested than 
in its ideal and law of matrimony.” Such opinions may be attributed to the ignorance 
of English philosophers of Zoroaster’s ideal of women in the Parsee Scriptures, which was 
attained by the Zoroastrians in the more ancient Avesta period. 

2 As my authorities I may here mention Drs. West, Darmesteter and Mills in Max 
Muller’s “ Sacred Books of the East,” Vols. IV., V., XVIII., XXIII., XXIV., XXXI. 
Spiegel (Eranische Altertumskunde, Vol. Ill; and Arische Periode);—Justi (Geschichte 
der orientalischen Volker im Altertum);—Geiger (Ostiranische Kultur im Altertum);— 
Schrader (Sprachvergleichung and Urgeschichte);—Rapp (Die Religion und Sitte der 
Perser und‘ ttbrigen Iranier nach den griechischen and romischen Queller);—Westermarck 
(History of Human Marriage);—Harlez (Livre sacr$ du Zoroastrisme);—Casartelli (L& 
Philosophic reTigieuse du Mazdeisme sous les Sassanides); and Zimmer (Indisches Leben). 

The Bai Bhikaiji Shahpurjee Bengalee Buildings of the Parsee Gills’ School, 
Bomlmy. 
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which I hope to handle on a future occasion. My purpose has been simply 
to lay before you the general substance of primitive Zoroastrian thought 
on the training and position of women as illustrated in our most ancient writ¬ 
ings. I have not on this occasion pointed to any of the references that are 
obscure or ambiguous; my humble observations have been restricted to the 
authority of lucid allusions and passages. 

At the outset I may be allowed to say a word regarding the literary posi¬ 
tion of the Iranian people at the time when the illustrious movement, or the 
Revelation in Religion, was inaugurated by Zarathushtra Spitama, i.e., Zoroas¬ 
ter. It issued as a monotheistic appeal to the free will of the different nations 
that then inhabited Central Asia, and had in view that noblest of all objects— 
progress and renovation—in the sphere of human thought concerning the 
power of the Highest in the Universe. Previous to that moral and spiritual 
movement, we ought to assume the existence of a certain kind of pre-develop¬ 
ment or preparation of ideas for its acceptance. No doubt the Iranian nation 
had become fully sensible in the Avesta period of the want of some powerful 
spiritual help, and its talents were capable of reasoning upon Zoroaster’s 
doctrines and of discovering the truth embodied in them. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances we can readily believe that the Zoroastrian nation, in the age of 
the Avesta, was composed of men and women who had already been brought 
up amidst civilized surroundings. The philosophical sermons addressed by 
Zoroaster to both the sexes, in the rhythmical style of the Gathas, furnish us 
with a proof of the existence of talented women in that golden age of Zoroas¬ 
trian sovereignty. (Yas. XXX, 1-2 and 9). 

With these preliminary remarks, I pass onward to the main part of my 
lecture which includes (1), the subject of birth, training and functions of the 
daughter of a Zoroastrian up to the age of puberty; (2), the Avesta ideas 
on the marriage tie ; (3), an insight into the social and spiritual status of the 
Zoroastrian wife ; and (4), the question whether polygamy or monogamy was 
practised in the Avesta period. 

The ancient Iranians had other and far higher purposes in marriages 
than the mere begetting of children. These purposes were not of a selfish 
kind. They were based or concentrated in the revealed hope of the spiritual 
elevation of the good creation in the end. The Zoroastrian faith aspires to a 
high state of spiritual progress which is to be consummated about the 
of the resurrection, when the spirit of man will reach its purest or angelic 
stage. Humanity, according to Zoroaster, is bom to fight out its struggle 
against evil in this world, and to adhere to and strengthen the cause of good. 
The principal impetus to a marriage conclusion is, consequently, the desire 
to contribute to the great renovation hereafter, which is promised for huma¬ 
nity. This renovation cannot be carried out in the individual self, but must 
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be gradually worked out through a continuous line of sons, grandsons, and 
great-grandsons. The motive of marriage for the Iranians was, therefore, 
sacred. It was a religious purpose which they had in view when the male 
and female individuals contributed by marital union (nAirithvmna) their assis¬ 
tance (1), in the propagation of the human race ; (2), in spreading the Zoroas- 
trian faith; and (3), in giving stability to the religious kingdom of God by 
contributing to the Victory of the good cause—which victory will be complete 
about the time of the resurrection. 1 (Yasna LXVIIL 5; XXX. 9; 
XXXIV. 15 ; XLVL 3 ; LXX. 5 ; Yasht XIX. 89, 98 ; VIII. 15 ; X. 38, 65 ; 
XIII. 148-155.) 

The objects of the marriage bond wore, therefore, purely religious, tending 
to the success of light, piety or virtue in this world. For this reason the old 
Iranian honours “ the mother of many children, of many sons, of many bold 
talented son8. ,, (Vide Visp. I. 5, etc.) The Greek historians say that a 

mother received from the king valuable awards for her helpful hand in the 
increase of the race. 2 “ Male children,” “ a troop of male children/’ and 
is the purity of one’s soul,” are blessings of equal merit in the Avesta (Yt. 
Vni. 15.) 3 The gift of sons is as good as the gift of a sovereignty, or of bliss 
in heavens. (Yt. X. 65.) Bright children and a direct line of descendants, 
are bestowed upon pious women by Haoma. (Yas. IX. 22.) Hence the 
Avesta declares that “ the married man is far above him who is unmarried; 
he who has a settled home is far above him who has none ; he who has children 
is far above him who has no offspring.”—(Vend. IV. 47.) One of the benedic¬ 
tions which Zoroaster pronounced upon King Visht&spa is: “ May you 

(i.e., King Visht&spa and Queen Hutaosa) procreate ten male offspring re¬ 
sembling yourselves in their bodily constitution ! May three of them follow 
the vocation of the priest, three the tactics of the warrior, and three agricul¬ 
ture ! May one of them follow the ways of Jamasp (t.e., turn out a sage) 
that you may be assisted with his most felicitous wisdom for ever and ever.” 
(Yasht Frag. XXIV. 3.) 

1 According to Becker’s Charicles (pp. 475 seq.) “There were three considerations 
by which the duty of marriage was enforced among the ancient Greeks : I. Respect 
to the gods ; for it was incumbent on every one to leave behind him those who should 
continue to discharge his religious obligations. II. Obligation to the State; since ty 
generating descendants, its continuance was provided for. III. A regard for their own 
race and lineage to discharge the duties to the departed.” 

* Cf. Fr. Spiegel “Naoh Strabo (XV. 733) setzte der KSnig Belohnungen fiir dieje- 
nigen aus, welche die moisten S6hne erzeugt hatten.” (Vol. Ill, p. 681.) 

8 Compare the Manusmriti, or the Institutes of the Sacred Law proclaimed by Manu 
(S. B. E., Vol. XXV., Chap. IX., 26*28):—“ Between wives who (are destined) to bear 
children, who secure many blessings, who are worthy of worship and irradiate (their) 
dwellings, and between the goddesses of fortune, (w'ho reside,) in the houses (of men), 
there is no difference whatever. The production of children, the nurture of those bom, 
and the daily life of men, (of these matters) woman is visibly the cause. Offspring, (the 
due performance of), religious rites, faithful service, highest conjugal happiness and hea¬ 
venly bliss for the ancestors and oneself depend on one’s wife aloue.” 
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[According to Westermarck, the Hebrews have a proverb that “ he who 
has no wife is no man.'* According to Manu, “ marriage is the twelfth Sans- 
kara, and lienee a religions duty incumbent upon all” (II. 66). “ Until he 

finds a wife/* says the Brahmadharma, “ a man is only half of a whole.” In 
ancient Greece, marriage w r as one of the public duties of the citizen. The 
old unmarried men or women, and even those that married too late were, in 
Sparta, prosecuted and punished (Muller, Vol. II., p. 300). According to 
Plato, “ every individual is bound to provide for a continuance of representa¬ 
tives to succeed himself as ministers of the Divinity.” ( Nepos VI., p. 773.) 
To the Roman citizen the blessing of children was the principal motive of 
life. Cicero’s treatise “ De Legibus ” states that the Roman law imposed a 
tax upon unmarried men. “ Children,” says Hobbes, “ are a man’s pow r er 
and his honour!** (Vide Bain. Morals , p. 142.) Josephus and Zimmer 
record about the prehistoric Semites and the Indo-Iranians, that they were 
very desirous of begetting sons, specially from the religious conviction that 
the departed spirits of their family would he rendered happy and gratified 
by the ceremonial homage and remembrance offered to them in the future 
by their male successors. (Vide Westermarck, pp. 141-143 and 379.) Dr. 
Oldenberg (in Buddha , seine Lehen , seine Lehre, seine Oemeinde ,) speaks of the 
fundamental duties of monastic life prescribed by Buddha ; “ The monk who 

has sexual intercourse, is no longer a monk ; he is no disciple of the son of the 
Sakya house.*’ (p. 350.) Celibacy was, in Manu, enjoined on young priests 
and on old men ; but “ the Buddha/’ says Sir Monier-Williams, “ enunciated 
that ‘ a wise man should avoid married life as if it were a burning pit of live 
coals’. . . Buddha’s anti-matrimonial doctrines did excite opposition. The 

people murmured and said, k He is come to bring childlessness amongst us, 
and widowhood and destruction of family life.’ ” (Vide Buddhism, p. 88.) ] 

According to the Avesta, married men or women who are impious, are 
not capable of begetting children. The good spirits imprecate childlessness 
upon them.—(Yas. XI. 3.) This dictum of the Avesta is in harmony with 
the teachings of Nature, which warn us to avoid intemperate or impious 
habits, as these generally deteriorate the natural powers of procreation with 
which the sexes arc endowed. [According to Westermarck, it is a Japanese 
proverb that, *■ * Honest people have many children ; ’ the Chinese regard a 
large family of sons as a mark of the Divine favour ; one of the chief blessings 
that Moses in the name of God promised the Israelites, was a numerous pro¬ 
geny ; and the ancient Romans regarded the procreation of legitimate children 
as the real end of marriage.”] 

Among the Iranians in the age of the Avesta daughters were not dis¬ 
liked .t Although they w^ere less useful than sons in the extension of the 

1 Comp. Ward's “ Views on the Hindoos,” Vol. I., page 452 :—“ The Shastras declare 
that the daughters of Brahmans, till they are eight years old, are objects of worship. 
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father’s race, still they, too, were objects of love and tenderness, tending to 
help the Zoroastrian race towards the religious object mentioned above. 
There is no reference in the Avesta which exhibits any trace of the displeasure 
of parents on the birth of a daughter. On the other hand, the name kanya 
radically points to an idea of great parental fondness for her. [According to 
Manu, one’s daughter must be considered as ‘ the highest object of tender¬ 
ness.’ (IV. 185.) ] 

The Zoroastrian daughter was reared on the mother’s breast to preserve 
the purity of her blood. She was fed on milk diet for the first two years. 
The preliminary instruction seems to have been given by the mother herself. 
No regular instruction was imparted up to the age of seven years. It has been 
remarked that “ sin does not touch the child up to seven years of age. 9 ’— (Din. 
Vol. IV., p. 263.) It was, therefore, incumbent upon the parents not to invest 
the daughter with the Sudrah and Kusti, before she was seven years old. 
About this time the daughter entered into the airpatastdn, a religious school 
where she was initiated into the catechetical elements of her parental faith. 
The elementary religious books formed the sum-total of her school education. 
To make her qualified for her domestic duties, was a function that devolved 
almost entirely upon the mother. 

When past the seventh year the boy or the girl was supposed to have 
become capable of distinguishing between good and evil, right and wrong. 
The investiture of tho sacred badges after seven years, entailed upon the girl 
a due discharge of her common religious duties as a Zoroastrian. The Avesta 
as well as the Pahlavi contain indirect or distant allusions to the condition 
of a maidan in her father’s home. General training in moral and religious 
precepts, the elementary rules of sanitation (Vend. VII., 60—72), the art of 
tending domestic animals (Yas. XXIII. 3), of spinning and weaving the sacred 
girdle as well as garments (Vend. V. 67 ; charditi , Yt. V. 87), of superintending 
the labourers in the field (Yas. LXVIII. 12) and the milking of the cows (Av. 
dughdkar), formed, as it seems, tho principal acquirements useful to the 
maiden. 1 In public as in private home-life, she enjoyed the liberty of display¬ 
ing her accomplishments. She was by her home training qualified to perform 

as forms of tho goddess Bhagvatee; and some persons worship these girls daily. Tho 
worshipper, taking the daughter of some neighbouring Brahman, and placing her on a 
beat, performs the ceremonies of worship; in which he presents to her flowers, paint, 
water, garlands, incense, and, if a rich man, offerings of cloth and ornaments. He doses 
the whole by prostrating himself before tho girl. At the worship of some of the female 
deities, also, the daughters of Brahmans have divine honours paid to them. The wives 
of Brahmans are also worshipped occasionally as an act of great merit.” • 

1 “Mr. Lane remarks that, in Egypt, at the age of five or six years,'the children 
bocomo of use to tond the flocks and herds ; and at a more advanced age, until they marry, 
they assist their fathers in the operations of agriculture.” (Westermarck, p. 380.) 

Comp. Gladstone s “ Tho Religion of tho Homeric Ago,” p. 512 :—“ Of agricultural 
operations, we find women sharing only in the lighter labours of the vintage; or perhaps 
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her household duties and to take part in domestic and public ceremonies; in 
short, she aspired to be the delight of her husband in the future. (Vendid&d 
III. 3.) On her mind were impressed the principal moral and religious tenets 
of the Avesta. She ought to be liberal, truth-speaking, God-worshipping,, 
kind towards everyone, thankful to God, righteous, contented, obedient to 
her lord or husband, faithful and industrious, pious in mind, word and deed; 
she ought to keep her promises, to contract no debts, to remember and revere 
the dear departed. 

The Zoroastrian wife was capable of attaining to the best virtues acquired 
by pious men. “ We honour the pious lady who is straightforward in her 
mind, speech and action, who is worthy of respect for her accomplished educa¬ 
tion (hd8KMm-8a8tdm) t who is obedient to her husband, who is chaste and as 
devoted to her guardian (i.e., parents) as Armaiti and other female angels 
are devoted (to the Deity).” (Vide G&h. IV. 9 ; S. B. E., Vol. XXXI., p. 386.) 1 
“ She (i.e., the maiden) shall be with a mind absorbed in piety, with words 
all directing to piety, with deeds all conductive to piety.” (Yt. XI. 4.) So 
the Zoroastrian girl throughout her education was trained up and qualified 
for all domestic requirements in her father’s house, at the same time her mind 
was steadily cultivated in the rudimentary principles of justice, righteousness 
and truth, just as in modem times children receive the rudiments of grammar. 
In the list of personages immortalized in the pages of the Avesta, for their 
sanctity, wisdom, heroism or patriotism, we observe a record of illustrious 
maidens. The 141 st. section of the Farvardin Yasht perpetuate the “ holy 
maids Vadhfit, JaghrMh , Franghddh , Ur&dhayant , Pateanghanu, Hmredhi , 
Huchithra , Kanuka” and “ the holy virgins Sr&tatfedhri, Vanghu-fedhri, and 
Eredat-fedhri” —(Yt. XIII. 141). We do not know any details regarding the 
good acts which these maidens individually achieved in a congenial sphere, 
but from the fact of their names having been handed down to posterity, 
and recited in public rituals, with those of Zaraihushtra , Frashaostra , Jama spa , 
Maidhyomaungha , Uzava , Husrava, etc., we are doubtless authorized to assume 
that even in remote antiquity Zoroastrian maidens had exerted themselves, 

acting as shepherdesses. The men plough, sow, reap, tend cattle and live-stock generally ; 
they hunt and they fish ; and they carry to the farm the manure that is accumulated about 
the house ; within doors, the women seem to have the whole duty in their hands, except 
the preparation of firewood and of animal food. The men kill, cut up, dress and carve 
the animals that are to be eaten. The women, on the other hand, spin, weave, wash the 
clothes, clean the house, grind the com, bake the bread and serve it, with all the vegetable 
or mixed food, or what may be called made dishes.” 

We are told by Suetonius (Octavius, p. 64), that “ the daughters and grand-daughters 
of Augustus were compelled to weave and spin, and that the Emperor usually wore no 
other garments but those made by the hands of his wife and sister*” (Letoumeau, 

• p. 199.) 

1 Cf. Manu, IX. 29 ;—“ She who, controlling her thoughts, speech and acts, violates 
not her duty towards her lord, dwells with him (after death) in heaven, and in this world 
is called by the virtuous a faithful wife.” 
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with success, in rendering their names immortal in this life, and their spirits 
hajppy in the next world. 1 

j Hence Dr. Geiger says, “ It would not be easy to find a people that at¬ 
tained, under equal or similar historical conditions, to such a height of ethical 
knowledge.” ( Vide my Translation, Sv/pra. p. 219.) — Hence Dr. Bapp is 
able to make the following observations : “ The importance and value of 

this education appear, however, most clear by the cultivation of such qualities 
as magnanimity, the love of truth, justice and courage, whereby the Persian 
people have deservedly earned for them selves the name of a noble race. . . 

The insight into the moral life was hero evidently coupled with the cultivation 
of the religious belief professed by the Persians, which helped the development 
of morals through the fostering of virtues, and which system of education 

1 Tho following description of the chivalrous feats of an Iranian maiden, in pre- 
Zoroastrian time, will be of some interest. Vide Zimmem, Firdausi- , pp. 138-141. 

“ Now the guardian of tho White Castle, the fortress wherein Iran put its trust, was 
namod Hujir, and thoro lived with him Gustahom tho Brave, but ho was grown old and 
could aid no longer save with his counsels. And there abode also his daughter Gurdafrid, 
a warlike maid, firm in tho saddle and practised in the fight. 

“ But when those within the castle learned that their chief was hound, they raised 
great lamentation, and thoir fears wore sore. And Gurdafrid, too, whon she learned it, 
was grieved, but she was ashamed also for tho fate of Hujir. So she took forth bumishead 
mail and clad herself therein, and sho hid her tresses under a helmet of Roum, and she 
mounted a steed of battle and came forth before tho walls like to a warrior. And she 
utterod a cry of thunder, and flung it amid the ranks of Turan, and she defied tho cham¬ 
pions to como forth to single combat. And none carro, for they beheld her how she was 
strong; and they knew not that it was a woman, and they woro afraid. But Sohrab, 
when he saw it, steppod forth and said— 

“ 1 1 will accept thy challenge, and a second prize will fall into my hands.’ (Because 
Sohrab had already dofoatod Hujir, and sent him captive unto Human.) 

“Then ho girded himself and made ready for the fight. And the maid, when she 
saw he was ready, rained arrows upon him with art, and they fell quick like hail, and 
whizzed, about his head ; and Sohrab, when he saw it, could not defend.himself, and was 
angry and ashamed. Then he eoverod his head with his shield and ran at the maid. But 
she, when she saw him approach, dropped her bow and couched a lance, and thrust at 
Sohrab with vigour, and shook him mightily, and it wanted little, and she would have 
thrown him from his seat. And Sohtab was amazed, and his wrath knew no bounds. 
Then ho ran at Gurdafrid with fury, and seized tho reins of her steed, and caught her 
■by the waist, and tore her armour, and throw hor upon tho ground. Yet ere he could 
raise his hand to strike her, she drew her sword and shi verod his lance in twain, and leaped 
again upon her steed. And when slic saw that the day was hers, sho was weary of further 
combat, and she sped hack unto the fortress. But Sohrab gave rein unto his horse, and 
followed after her in his great anger. And ho caught her, and seized hor, and tore the 
helmet from off her head, for ho desired to look upon the face of the man who could with¬ 
stand the son of Rustam. And lo ! when ho had done so, thoro rolled forth from tho hel¬ 
met coils of dusky hue, and Sohrab behold it was a woman that had overcome him in the 
fight. And he was confounded. But when he had found speech he said— 

“ * If the daughters of Iran are like to thee, and go forth into battle, none can stand 
against this land.’ ” 
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served to mould the essential character of the individual man.” (Vide Mr. 
K. R. Kama’s translation of Dr. Rapp’s German work.)* 

Before her marriage the maiden was under the guardianship of the pater¬ 
familias, the grandfather or the father, the natural brother or the adopted 
son of the father. In her daily prayers she frequently implores that she may 
have a husband, and attain to fidelity in the Zoroastrian teachings :—“ Grant 
us this blessing . . that we may obtain a husband, young and of a beautiful 
person, who will ever offer us good gifts, who will live long and beget us off¬ 
spring ; a goodnatured, learned and eloquent husband.” (Yt. XV. 40; cf. 
S. B. E. Vol. XXIII., p. 258.) “ Unhappy is the handsome maiden who has 
remained childless and wants a good husband.”—(Vend. III. 24.) 

The ancient Iranian ideal of female beauty consisted in white complexion, 
a tali symmetrical body, thin waist, sharp eyes, and small slender fingers. 
“ Then approaches the handsome, physically strong and tall maiden.” (Vend. 
XIX. 30 ; cf. S. B. E., Vol. IV., p. 213.) The Hadokht Nash delineates “a 
beautiful maiden, brilliant, white-armed, strong, well grown, high atatured, 
tall, with prominent breasts, straight, noble, with a dazzling face, of fifteen 
years.”—(Of. Haug, Chap. II. 22, p. 311.) The female genius Ardvi wore 
“ square golden ear-rings, a golden necklace around her beautiful neck, and 
girded her waist tightly.” (Yt. V. 127 ; vide S. B. E., Vol. XXIII., p. 83.) 2 

The fifteenth year was the normal age of puberty of the male as well as 
of the female. (Ys. IX. 5 ; Vend. XIV. 15 ; XVIII. 54.) At this age the 
parents or guardians of the maiden would endeavour to find a suitable match 
for her. 3 As the Avesta community was made up of four distinct profes¬ 
sions—the priest, the warrior, the agriculturist and the artisan (?), who held 

1 Rev. J. Van den Gheyn remarks, “ The Mazdian religion can boast of having the 
soundost, the sublimest, and the most rational system of morals among all the non-Chris¬ 
tian religions. Tho basis of those morals rests on the free volition of man.'* (Essais, 
p. 231.)— Vide the same idea in Dr. Casartelli6’s French, p. 137, wherein the writer avers : 
—“ La religion mazd6enne pent so vanter avec raison, parmi toutes les religions non- 
chr6tienn©3, d’avoir la moral la plus saino, la plus haute et la plus raiBonnable." 

2Here it is interesting to notice parallel ideas regarding female beauty in an Indian 
book, the Sanskrit Dasakumdracharitam, by Dandin, which is believed to have been writ¬ 
ten about the end of tho 11th century, A.D. The Adventures of Mitragupta records an 
ideal of beauty in pages 180-187, of Mr. Parab's edition, whereof I give the purport below :— 
“This is just the wife to suit me ; she is neither too tall nor too short, too stout or 
too thin ; her limbs are rounded and well-knit; her back is straight; with a slight hollow ; 
her shoulders are low; her arms plump and soft ; the lines of her hands indicate good 
fortune ; her fingers are long and slender ; her nails are like polished gems; her neck is 
smooth and rounded as a slender shell; her bosom full and well-shaped ; her face has a 
sweet expression ; hor lips are full and red ; her chin small and compact; her cheeks plump ; 
her eyebrow glossy black, gracefully curved, meeting in the middle ; her eyes are long 
and languishing, very black and very white ; her forehead, adorned by beautiful curls, 
resembles a piece of the moon ; her ears are delicately formed, and well set off by the 
ear-rings; her hair is glossy black, brown at the ends—long, thick, and not too mtkch 
curled.” (Vide Jacob, pp. 268 aeq.) 

8 According to Letoumeau, “Marraigos of children, especially of little girls, were 
the rule at Rome, since the nuptial majority of the girls was fixed at twelve years. But 
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each his own respective rank, the parents or their representatives would 
naturally think of finding out a son-in-law from their own profession, or from 
one that was superior to their own, or one of a better lineage. The marrying 
maiden was, no doubt, very careful in selecting her husband, but she had 
sometimes to rely upon the judgment of her parents. Her choice was subject 
to confirmation by the latter. In very rare cases where the maiden had no 
proper guardian, she made a choice for herself. 1 

The solicitations for the hand of a maiden were made through a wise and 
experienced friend, who served as an intermediary for bringing in the details 
regarding her genealogy, condition, and qualifications. It is to be observed 
that the ancient Iranian marriage tie was not the result of any capture or 
purchase, but of pure selection on the part of the marrying individual, male 
or female, subject to the confirmation of his or her parents or guardians. It 
is sufficiently clear that the maiden’s choice did not fall upon riches or a man 
of money, but rather on a man of good lineage, of a good character, physically 
strong, talented, eloquent and religious. 2 As for the bachelor, the remark¬ 
able sayings of the Mino-i-Kherad are as follows :—“ Choose as your wife a 
woman, who possesses the accomplishments (pvan gohar) befitting her, be¬ 
cause that one is a blessing who is very much respected (in the community).” 
—(Chap. II. 30.) “ A virtuous wife of a good behaviour aggrandizes conjugal 

happiness.”—(XIV. 12.) “ That wife is the worst with whom there is no 

they wore often betrothed and oven married before that age. Vipsania Agrippina, daughter 
of Agrippft and of Pomponia, was promised to Tiberius from her first year. The Digest 
authorized betrothal at the age of seven. In betrothing his daughter tho father con¬ 
tracted a civil obligation, sanctioned at first by an action for damages, and later by in¬ 
famy.” (Evolution of Marriage , p. 198.)—“The young Greek girl could not dispose of 
her person any more than the Chinese or Hindoo woman could. She was married by her 
father.” (p. 195.) 

l In Manu, S. B. E., Vol. XXV., Chap. IX. 2-4 : “Day and night women must 
be kept in dependence by the males (of) their (families), and, if they attach themselves 
to sensual enjoyments, they must be kept under one’s control. Her father protects (her) 
in childhood, her husband protects (her) in youth, and her son protects (her) in old age; 
a woman is nevor fit for independence. Reprehensible is the father who gives not his 
daughter in marriage at the proper time ; reprehensible is the husband who approaches 
not (his wife in due season), and reprehensible is the son who does not protect his mother 
after her husband has died.”—(IX. 88-92.) “To a distinguished, handsome suitor (of) 
equal (caste) should (a father) give his daughter in accordance wdtli the prescribed rule, 
though she has not attained (the proper age). But the maiden, though marriageable, 
should rather stop in the father’s house until death, than that he should ever give her to 
a mail destitute of good qualities. Three years let a damsel w ait, though she be marriage¬ 
able, but after that time let her choose for herself a bridegroom of equal caste and rank. 
If being not given in marriage, she herself seeks a husband, she incurs no guilt, nor does 
he whom she weds. A maiden who chooses for herself, sliall not take w ith her any orna¬ 
ments, given by her father or her mother or her brothers ; if she carries them aw ay, it will 
be theft.” 

■ * Manu, IX. 14 :—“Women do not care for t>eauty, nor is their attention fixed oh 
age; (thinking) ‘ it is enough that he is a man,* they give themselves to the handsome 
and to the ugly.’* 
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possible enjoyment in this life.”—(XXXIII. 14.) The sayings of Atrdp&ta 
dictate to his son: “ Love always a prudent and modest woman, and be 

married to such a one alone. Let your son-in-law be a man good-natured, 
healthy and well-experienced in his profession, never mind though ho bo 
poor.”—(Cf. Dastur Peshotanji’s edition.) Prom Vendidad II. we might 
assume a prohibition against marrying a lunatic, an indigent and an impotent 
person, an infidel or a leprous individual. 

In the 14th chapter of the Vendidad, we meet with the following passage 
which alludes to marriage as a means of atonement:— 

“ As an expiation he (i.e., a Zoroastrian) shall, with sincerity and pious 
feeling, give in marriage to a pious male (i.e., a priest) a virgin, who has loved 
no man. . . ., a sister or a daughter, at tho age of puberty, with ear-rings 

in her ears and past her fifteenth year.”—(Cf. S. B. IS., Vol. IV., p. 171.) 1 
Though this commandment loads us to assume the existence of a belief that 
even it was a means of expiation, or a meritorious act, to persuade a pious 
virgin to marry a pious priest; yet such marriage ties must have been formed 
rarely in a community where the exercise of free will (Ys. XXX. 1-2) was the 
principal factor under a Zoroastrian administration. 

The latest scientific research which has opened the secret mines of the 
G&thic or the most ancient Zoroastrian lore, enables uu to prove tho existence 
of a highly pure idea of an Iranian marriage. Dr. Geiger, in his German work 
Ostiraiiische Kvltur y makes the following observation (p. 242):— 

“Contrasted with the foregoing (i.e., Vend. XIV. 15), a stanza in the 
G&th&s, if rightly interpreted, appears to contain a higher and purer idea of 
marriage, and to regard it as an intimate union founded on love and piety. 
On the occasion of the celebration of a marriage, the priestly singer addresses, 
as I would believe, the young people with these words :— 

(LIII. 5.) 
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1 Ward remarks that so great a disgraeo is incurred by remaining unmarried that 
on one occasion a number of old Hindoo maids were married to an old kttlina Brahman, 
as hia frionda were carrying him to the Ganges to die (vide Vol. III., p. 181). 
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" Admonishing words I say unto the maidens, who will enter into mar¬ 
riage, 

“ And to you (the youth) I, who know it. Take them to heart; 

“ Learn to know through religion and of these (the parents), the life 
of a good mind ; 

“ In piety you shall both seek to win the love of each other, only thus 
will it lead you to joy ! ” 

The latest translation of these Avesta verses given by Dr. L. H. Mills 
in the 31st vol. of Max Muller’s Sacred Books of the East, runs in the following 
manner:— 

“ Monitions for the marrying I speak to (you) maidens, to you, I who 
know them ; and heed ye my (sayings) : By these law's of the Faith which 
I utter, obtain ye the life of the Good Mind (on earth and in heaven). (And 
to you, bride and bridegroom), let each one the other in Righteousness cherish ; 
thus alone unto each shall the home-life be happy.” 


The latter version is more in conformity with the Pahlavi, and will be 
more intelligible if we refer to the previous verse in the same Gatha. 


(LI1I. 3-4.) 
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“ And him ” (t.e., the bridegroom, J&m&spa) “ will they give thee, O 
Pouruchista, Haechataspid and Spitami! Young (as thou art) of the daugh¬ 
ters of Zarathustra, him will ho (».e., the bride’s father) give thee as a help 



in the Good Mind’s true service, of Asha’s and Mazda’s,, as a'protector and a 
guardian. Counsel well then (together), with the mind of Armaiti, most 
bounteous and pious; and act with just action.” (The bride Pounushieta 
answers:) “ I will love and vie with him (i.e., the bridegroom), since from 
(my) father he gained (me.)” ( Vide Vol. XXXI. 191-192.) 

These remarkable verses (3-5) of the 53rd Chapter of the Yasna or of the 
GAthA Vahiahtdiahti form a surviving remnant of the oldest marriage formulae 
that were addressed, by the greatest of Iranian priests and poets, Zarathushtra 
Spitama, to the bride and the bridegroom, on the occasion of the marriage 
ceremony of his youngest daughter Pouruchishta (“ full of wisdom ”) with the 
Iranian philosopher JAmaspa. 1 These stanaas inculcate to us the oldest 
Iranian doctrine regarding the noble ends of a pious wedlock. ’ The bride¬ 
groom, as it seems, is given over to the bride to help her* in the conscientious 
service of Piety, Righteousness (Asha), and Communion with the Deity. It 
is the duty of the two to love one anothor, with the mind of devotion (Armaiti), 
with chastity and truth. The marital love was doubly strengthened by the 
lover’s choice having been confirmed by their parents or guardians, so Pouru¬ 
chishta the bride answers : “ I will (now) love and vie with him (in love).” 

The fifth stanza impresses upon the minds of the assembly that it is the reli¬ 
gious sentiment of devotion to the Deity which leads us to the path of love. 
Mutual connubial love is bred by a sincere devotion of the husband towards 
the wife, and conveys them to the enjoyment of the pure joys of a happy home. 

These moral ideas relating to wedlock are also implied in the verbs vadh, 
vaz and vah, which commonly denote in Indo-Iranian dialects “ to marry,” 
“ to have connubial relations.” These verbs radically mean “ to lead,” “ to 
oonvey.” We do not know the nature of the ceremony by which the bride 
was led to the house of the bridegroom in the Avesta period, but it is interest¬ 
ing to find in the 85th Sdkta of the tenth MandaJa of the Rig-Veda, a figu¬ 
rative description of how the bride SuryA was led to her husband’s home. 
Therein we are told that it was in the chariot of the mind that SuryA was 
driven, the bullocks yoked to it were the sun and the moon (i.e., light or piety,) 
and the wheels were her ears. 2 Hence we might draw a parallel between 
the marital conception of the Vedic Indians and that of the Avestic Iranians. 
It was an instinct of pious love which drove the heart of a maiden to find her 
complement in the male sex and enter into the sacred bonds of marriage. 8 
(Comp. Schrader, Sprach vergleichung, Chap, on “ Marriage.”) 

1 See my lectures on the “Alleged Practice of Next-of-Kin Marriages in old Iran,” 
delivered, in April 1887, before the B. B. Royal Asiatic Society, in the Society’s Journal, 
No. XLVI., p. 134. 

3 In Becker’s Charicles we find that the Grecian bride was “ fetched away towards 
evening by the bridegroom in a carriage drawn by mules or oxen, and probably by horses.” 
(p. 485.) 

* We find interesting details of the Roman ceremony of conducting the bride to the 
home of the bridegroom in Prof. Becker’s Oallus or Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus. 
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I now proceed to the social position of the wife among the primitive 
Zoroastriana. The common Avesta words which mean the wife are ghend, 
ndiri and mndnd-pathni. The first word means, etymologically, " a begetter 
of children,” “ a bearer,” or “ a mother.” The second is a simple feminine 
form of the word niri, “ a male,” “ a man,” “ a hero.” The third literally 
denotes ‘ the lady or mistress of the house’ as the husband is generally called 
in the Avesta ‘ the lord or master of the house.’ (Yt. V. 87 ; XV. 40.) Herein 
lies a linguistic proof for the assumption that in the Avesta period the position 
of the Iranian wife was One of equality to that of her husband. A second 
argument may be alleged from the existence of the expression pitM ior the 
wedded pair in Yt. X. 84 (comp. Ost. Kultur, p. 246; Spiegel’s Commentar, 
Vol. II., pp. 666-667 ; 0. de Harlez, Av. tr., p. 236), which enables us to pre¬ 
sume that the rights and interests of the husband and the wife were identical, 
and that the latter did' not stand in the relation of a slave or a mere “ bearer 
of children” to the former. In Yasna LXVIII. 12, the husband and the 
wife together pray to God and implore for help. Before submitting more 
important points concerning the high position the Zoroastrian wife enjoyed 
in ancient Iran, I would draw your attention to what foreign European writers 
have said on the authority of the earliest literature now extant. The latest 
German work that speaks upon it is the Ostiranische Kultur im Alterthum, 
from which I translate the following passages :— 

“ It is characteristic, as bearing upon the legal and the moral position of 
the wife in the old Iranian house, that she bears from the marriage-day the 
title of nmano-pathni, ‘ the mistress of the house,’ just as the husband is called 
nmand-paiti, * the master of the house.’ The wife ranks thus more as the 
equal of the husband than his dependent. She is not his slave but his com- 

This writer observes that the ceremonious fetching of the bride from her parental house 
to that of the bridegroom, called dcductio , took place in all kinds of marriages. This 
ceremony regularly occurred in the evening, under the protection of Juno Domiduca 
by torchlight and accompanied by relations and friends, amongst whom were women who 
conducted the bride to the thalamus nuptialis, and who were permitted to have been only 
once married. The bride having arrived at the house of the bridegroom festively adorned 
to receive her, ornamented the doorposts with lanece vittce and annointed them with oleum . 
Equally general was the custom of carrying the bride over the threshold in order to avoid the 
bad omen of stumbling with her foot on it. First, the bride saluted the bridegroom ; 
the latter replied to this address of the former in an equally measured symbolical form. 
The bridegroom received the bride with water and fire, and presented these two elements 
to her touch. Next followed the religious solemnities under the direction of the Pont if ex 
Maximus and the Flamen Dialis, in the presence of ten witnesses. The auspices were also 
taken. The joint-eating of bread by the newly married was necessary; also the joining 
together of hands by the priest. The newly married couple sat for a time on two chairs 
standing hear to each other and covered by the same sheep-skin, signifying that, although 
the man and the woman occupied two different parts of the house, that they were never¬ 
theless firmly bound by one common bond. At the celebration of the wedding a contract 
of marriage concerning the dos was entered into and sealed by those present as witnesses 
(see pp. 160 seq.). 
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panion, entitled to all his privileges, sharing with him the direction and 
management of the household. 

“ In the Avesta both sexes appear constantly as possessing equal rights ; 
there is no difference as to their respective importance. Pious men and 
women are frequently named together. As in this world, so also in the next, 
they live together, enjoying in common the pleasures of Paradise. Wives are 
an honour to the house, and the good spirits, particularly Ahura Mazda, are 
represented as being in the company of female Yazatm . 

“ As in the Vedic antiquity, so also amongst the Avesta people, women 
took part even in the holy ceremonies and solemn offerings. 1 The ladies 
of the house who cherish good thoughts, utter good words, and perform good 
aotions, who are obedient and subject to their lords, are invited in the Vis- 
pered at the offering ceremony equally with pious and orthodox men. Fur¬ 
ther on it is said that both wife and husband naturally pray together, with 
uplifted hands, to Mithra for his protection and supi)ort. The following 
remarkable saying of the Rig-Veda is also in accordance with Iranian custom : 
‘ Already from olden time the wife has attended the common sacrificial offer¬ 
ings and festive gatherings, she, tho fosterer of the holy law.” 

This opinion, which is shared in by almost all Iranists, may be further 
confirmed by references to the Avesta statements that the Zoroastrian wife 
is capable of vieing with her husband in acquiring moral and spiritual virtues, 
and is a co-oporator with him in helping forward the progress of humanity by 
ardent efforts to suppress evil of every kind in this world.—(Yt. XIII. 154.) 
Wherever the Avesta alludes to pious males, it does not omit to make mention 
of females of like character. It speaks of a pious co-operation of the husband 
and the wife in the propitiation of God (Yasna. I., 10 ; XIV. 7, etc.), of just 
men and just women (Ys. VIII. 3. ; XVI. 9 ; LXXI. 10), of male and female 
saints. (Ys. V. 27 ; II., LVTII. 5.) The sixteenth Yasht records tho earnest 
prayer of a Zoroastrian wife that she may not swerve for a moment from the 
Law of God. This represents to us that in her heart tho lady sincerely wishes 
that she would be able to discharge her moral and religious duties amidst tho 
material associations of this world. In the same section we are told that she 
worshipped “ endowed with full knowledge ” ( vithushi vohu-banghem) of tho 
ceremony. Again in Yasht XV. 36, the materfamilias seems to wish that 
her respect in the family would remain intact; that she would be loved, and 
respected by her husband, and become praiseworthy amongst her relations, 
(Cf., S. B. E., Vol. XXIII., p. 257). 

Above all, we observe the poet Zoroaster praying in a rhythmical strain 
to the God Ahura Mazda, that the virtuous and noble Hutaosa, the wife of 

1 Cf. Manu, IX. 96 :—“To b© mothers were women created and to be fathorsmen ; 
religious rites, therefore, are ordained in tho Veda to be performed by the husband to¬ 
gether with the wife,'* 
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King Visht&spa, may exert herself to assist him in propagating amongst her 
sex the moral and spiritual culture of which he was the great pioneer and 
teacher.—(Yt. IX. 26 ; XVII. 46.J 1 In the thirteenth Yasht we meet with a 
sacred enumeration of wives and husbands whose names are immortalized 
for their spontaneous efforts in saving humanity from moral and physical 
depravity. Hvdvi , Freni, Thrill, Pouruchista, Hulaosa, Huma, Zairichi , 
Vispataurvashi, Ushtavaiti , Tvshnnwaiti, Freni the wife of Usenemah , Freni 
the daughter-in-law of Frdiyazanla , Freni the daughter-in-law of Khshoiwrm'pa, 
Freni the wife of Oayadhdsti , Asahani, the wife of Pourudhdkhskli , and Ukhsh - 
yeinti, the wife of Staotar-Vahi#hlah£-A#hyeM (139-140), are the illustrious 
names that remind us of the golden age of Iranian history when women served 
with a pious motive as preachers, warriors and patriots of their country. 
In §§ 148, 149. and 154 the spirits of those women are invoked who had fought 
all their lives for the good of mankind, for the good cause of that spiritual 
progress which Zoroastrianism aims at. In a later Pahlavi treatise we find 
the nine daughters of Spitama receiving precious rewards from Iranian rulers 
as a recognition of their help in the spiritual advancement of their nation. 

In the scanty fragments of the oldest Iranian literature we do not find a 
detailed picture of a famous woman ; but we can easily trace her work from 
the virtues and qualities for which righteous women have been so frequently 
extolled. 

The duties of a woman in the Avesta period were, therefore, not simply 
confined to the economical functions of her household, but they had an im¬ 
portant bearing upon the moral and spiritual progress of the Avesta nation. 
Her training had rendered her capable of serving not only as a moral teacher 
to her owm children, but also to her own sex. What should we assume to be 
the result of the enjoyment of such a position by the Zoroastrian mother, 
wife, or daughter, more than three thousand years ago ? 

Regarding the question whether polygamy or monogamy prevailed in 
Iran in the Avesta period, there is no direct passage which favours the one 
or the other. From some indirect references Prof. C. de Harlez briefly remarks: 
“ La polygamie ne semble pas y avoir etc admise ” 2 (vide p. 172); while 
Dr. Geiger says: ‘ Leider fehlt es im Avesta wdeder an positiven zeugnissen 

sowohl nach der eineii als auch nach der anderen seite hin, und wir mitssen uns 
demnach fast nur mit indirekten beweisen und analogieschliissen behelfen. 
Sohne und frauen gelten als sohmuck eines hauses und die gotter schenken 

1 Hence Prof. Darmesteter remarks that “ the moral victory of Zoroastrianism is the 
work of a woman, and that no picture of woman is nobler and higher than that which 

* is drawn in the Avesta.’* 

2 Relying upon the authority of de Harlez, the French translator of the Avesta, 
Ch. Letourneau says in his “Evolution of Marriage,” London, 1891 (p. lfiO):—“The 
polygamy of the monarchs of ancient Persia seems to have been copied from that of the 
kings of Egypt, or of the Incas of Peru. As for the Persians of more ancient times still 
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sie dem frommen in fiille. Hierin konnte man eme andeutung sehen, naoh 
welcher poligamie iihlich gewesen und eine grosse anzahl von frauen als zeichen 
der wohlhabenheit und des himmliachen segens betrachtet worden w&re.’— 
“ Unfortunately there is a lack of positive testimony as much concerning the , 
one as concerning the other, and we must, therefore, content ourselves y^ith 
merely indirect proofs and conclusions drawn from analogy. Sons anjj^ivefe^ 
are esteemed as an ornament to a house and the yazatas bestow 
the pious in abundance. This might be construed as an indication 
gamy was customary, and a great number of women a mark of ^nlei^#itd[ 
Divine blessing.”—(V. p. 68 of my Translation, Vol. I.) My remark on tids 
conclusion is that it is now as inadmissible as the rendering “ abundance of 
women ” (in Dr. Spiegel’s German Translation of the Avesta) for the expres¬ 
sion frapithwo n&irika , is inadmissible. The second word is the nominative 



singular feminine apd refers to a single woman or the mistress of the housed 
The whole expression would rather mean “ (where) the wife is well nourished 
or happy.” Even if we were to regard the expression as meaning ** many 
women or wives,” still it would not imply the wives of a single man, but a 
number of married women living in the same house. Here I have to repeat 
what I have already stated in my note on page 68 of my English Translation :— 
Just as is the case in Parsee families in India, so also in the ago of the Avesta 
we may conceive a Zoroastrian family as having married daughters, daughters- 
in-law, and even grand-daughters-in-law with the materfamilias at their head, 
all forming a group of more than a dozen women.—Even the very nature of 
the marriage ideas which are inculcated in the G&th&s, and which J have just 
mentioned, does not authorize us to assume any trace of polygamy among 
nations that flourished amidst very civilized surroundings. 1 


It is possible that in later times associations with foreign nations, Mahome- 
dans or Hindoos, might have introduced the practice of polygamy into the 
Zoroastrian community, but, so far as the Avesta period is concerned, there 
has been no mention of two wives belonging to one man nor any allusion even 
far-fetched to that practice. 2 


the Mazdians who drew up the Sacred code of the Avesta, if we refer to the Zend text, 
we find they had a most severe sexual morality. The Avestic code condemns and punishes 
resort to prostitutes, seduction, sexual extravagances, abortion, etc. Throughout that 
portion of the Avesta, which has come down to ub, there is no recognition of polygamy 
and the verses which mention marriage have quite a monogamic meaning." 

1 “Where women have succeeded in obtaining some power over their husbands'^, 
or where the altruistic feelings of men havo become refined enough to lead them to respect 
the feelings of those weaker than themselves, monogamy is generally considered the only " 
proper form of marriage." (Wester., p. 500.) 

* Prom the wrorks of Greek writers Dr. Friedrich Spiegel makes the following deduc¬ 
tions in the 3rd vol. of his German work, Eramsche Alterhumskimde , p. 377 seq. —Jn/tjie 
time of Herodotus, Persians practised polygamy (Her. I. 135), and according to Bkinboir 
the Median kings married many wives, and the Medians dwelling in the mountaihous 
districts had no less than five wives (XI. 526). Polyandry was also not rare among them. 
Polygamy of the Iranians is supported by Ammianus, Agathias mid the Shahndmah. * 
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Illegal union between the sexes was condemned as a mortal crime.— 
(Vend. XVIII. 62-65.) 1 A bad woman was unfit to offer any prayer.—(Yt. 
XVII. 54.) “ Stand thou not near her, sit thou not by her side,” is the ex¬ 
hortation to woman in Sec. 57 of the 17th Yasbt. Infanticide was strictly 
prohibited.—(Vend. XV. 11-14; Yt. XXV. 29.) The destruction of the 
fruit of adultery in the womb, by means of drugs, was regarded as wilful 
murder, and was by law punishable as such. The sinful woman, her paramour 
and the procurer of drugs, were supposed to be equally guilty of killing the 
child. The illegitimate offspring ought to be fed and brought up at the ex¬ 
pense of the male sinner, until it becomes seven years of age.—(Vend. XV. 45.) 
A sorceress is an accursed creature. Disobedience towards the husband is a 
. shameful crime. Failure to preserve one's health in a lying-in state is also a 
sin.—(Vend. VII., &c.) A later Pahlavi book calls it a sin liable to hellish 
/^punishment if a mother fails to suckle her baby or to feed.it on her pure milk, 
or if she steals the property of her husband or disobeys her sovereign. 2 It is 
disgraceful if the husband fails to instruct his wife, and does not keep her 
away from doing evil acts (Virdf, Chaps. 87, 63, 99, 08). 

My subject has now come to an end. The successful results of the system 
of training imparted to the Zoroastrian wife and of her high position and work 
in the ancient Iranian community, may be easily marked in the moral growth 
and physical welfare of the nation under the sovereignty of the Zoroastrian 
monarch Vishtdspa (Gushtasp). “ Let France have good mothers and she 
will have good sons/’ was a happy remark of the Emperor Napoleon. The 
literary attainments of the mother, her fitness to perform her household duties, 
her example of a moral and religious life, are more beneficial to posterity, to 
the future progress of a nation, than the impressions produced by the father. 
Moral and religious instruction ought, therefore, to form the chief element 
in the education of women of every country ; for without religion there is no 
moral obligation, and without the sense of a moral obligation, no sympathy 
or unity with the family, race, or community. 

I beg to submit a few remarks which have been suggested to me by this 
humble attempt at discoursing upon the position of Zoroastrian women in 
remote antiquity. The first refers to the question : “ Why did the lecturer 
omit to throw some light upon the alleged practice of next-of-kin marriages 
in ancient Iran, which had been emphasised by several European writers as 
the darkest shade in the picture of women drawn in the Avesta ? ” My 
answer to this is that the pros and cons regarding the alleged practice of con¬ 
sanguineous marriages among the Iranians of remote antiquity have been 

# 1 “Thou Bhouldst abstain from the wives of others,” admonishes the Mind-i-Kherad, 
“ otherwise you will consume three things : the wealth, the body, and the soul at once.” 

Mauu,IX. 13:—“Drinking spirituous liquor, associating with wicked people, 
, separation from the husband, rambling abroad, sleeping at unseasonable hours, and dwel- 
. ling in other men’s houses, are the six causes of the ruin of women.” 
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fully discussed by me in my papers on this subject, which T had the honour 
to read before the Bombay Branch of the Roval Asiatic Society in April 1887,-* 
under the presidency of the honourable chairman. The European standpoint 
rests upon a meaning of the A vesta word Hvaetvadatka , which, as has been 
shown by me, does not indicate “ next-of-kin marriages,” but “‘the spiritual 
communion of the husband and the wife with the Deity.” It is a pleasure to 
notice scholars like Rubschmann, Geiger and Justi conceding that the Avesta 
contains no allusions to the alleged next-of-kin marriages among the ancient 
Iranians. 

The second point I may be allowed to touch upon, is tjio absence of the 
brilliant ideas of marriage I have just quoted from the Gathas, in the marriage- 
formulae recited in India. The present formulae embody a double benediction 
in'two different languages, viz., Pazand and Sanskrit, including, about the 
end, three short citations from the Avesta Yasna, Chaps. LIX. 30-31, LIV. 1* 
and LXVIII. 11 I humbly submit that a lucid and rhythmical Gujerati version 
of the original Pazand be substituted for the present incorrect and often un¬ 
meaning Sanskrit translation that is recited during the marriage-ceremony. 

It is highly desirable that some necessary insertions be made into the present 
formulae of apt passages in the Gathas LIII. 2-5 that interpret very noble 
ideas regarding matrimony, and the mutual duties of the husband and the wife. 

From the authority of the Avesta we learn that in the remotest Zoroas- 
trian period the names of illustrious maidens, as well as of philanthropic 
women, were recorded or immortalized with those of eminent men. But since 
the Zoroastrian immigration into India, no such honour has been accorded to 
.the Parsee ladies, who had, to a great extent, fulfilled the noble object of 
sympathizing with the difficulties of their co-religionists, and of helping for¬ 
ward their physical, educational and religious progress. We ought to hand 
down to posterity our respectful remembrance of the noblest deeds of Lady 
Avanbai Jamshedjee Jeejeebhai, and the charitable acts of Bai Mithibai 
Hormusji Wadia,t and Lady Sakarbai Dinshahjee Petit. Such a record of 
noble women will, I trust, tend to encourage female charity, and be conducive 
to the good of the suffering humanity. 

* Under the present circumstances a revision of the Pazand text is, of course, indis¬ 
pensable, for there is no meaning whatever in putting a question to the following effect, 
to the witness representing the party of the bridegroom :—“ Have you promised to pay 
to the bride two thousand dirhams of pure white silver, 1 and two dinars of bright gold 
of the city of Ntshdhpur when no such coins have ever been, or arc current, in India. 
Every such witness confirming, as he does, this absurd promise in hie evidence, becomes, 
from a legal stand-point, guilty of unconscious mithrd-druja (perjury). 

+ One of the eminent founders of the Hormusjee Wadia Atash-Behram at Bombay. 
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